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PREFACE 


TO  THE  SIXTH  EDITION. 


In  his  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  my  much  lamented 
friend,  Dr.  Neligan,  thus  expressed  himself: — When  a book  reaches 
a fifth  edition  it  scarcely  requires  a preface."  If  this  sentiment  be 
true  of  the  fifth,  how  much  more  true  should  it  be  of  the  sixth 
edition  ? Yet  many  circumstances  seem  to  me,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  call  for  some  prefatory  remarks;  foremost  amongst 
which  must  be  the  sudden  and  unexpected  removal  from  the  sphere 
of  his  useful  labors  of  the  talented  and  highly  gifted  person  to 
whose  pen  is  to  be  attributed  the  merit  of  the  production  of  the 
five  preceding  editions  of  this  work.  A well  educated,  well  read, 
practical  physician,  an  accomplished  author,  a sterling  friend, 
‘hospitable  and  generous  in  all  his  instincts,  our  profession  sustained 
in  the  premature  and  unlooked  for  death  of  John  Moore  Neligan,  a 
loss  that  at  any  time  or  in  any  country  it  could  ill  afford;  but 
occurring  as  it  did  at  a period  when  death  was  busy  in  our  ranks, 
when  many  of  the  brightest  names  on  our  professional  roll  were 
swept  from  it  for  ever,  his  death  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood,  in 
the  very  flush  of  honestly  won  professional  success,  was  an  event 
indeed  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  it  was  unexpected.  My  con- 
nexion with  this  work,  however,  does  not  date  from  the  period  of 
Dr.  Neligan’s  demise ; some  years  previously,  on  its  being  announced 
to  him  that  the  fifth  edition  was  exhausted,  and  that  the  publishers 
would  wish  him  to  undertake  the  revision  of  a new  edition,  he 
expressed  a desire  that  I should  be  associated  with  himself  in  the 
labor,  and  solicited  my  co-operation.  Although  all  our  arrangements 
were  at  that  time  perfected,  still  the  commencement  of  the  revision 
of  the  work  was  postponed  until  the  appearance  of  the  long  promised 
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rREFACE. 


In  this  preface  I have  to  a certain  extent  endeavoured  to  supply 
this  defect  by  pointing  out  the  portions  for  which  I am  primarily 
answerable ; for  the  whole  of  course  I know  that  I am  responsible ; 
I therefore  submit  the  work  to  the  profession  with  solicitude,  con- 
scious that  I have  devoted  to  it  my  best  faculties,  a compara- 
tively large  portion  of  valuable  time,  and  the  accumulated  experience 
and  knowledge  acquired  by  many  years  teaching  of  these  subjects. 
I therefore  cherish  the  hope  that  the  value  of  the  product  may  prove 
adequate  to  the  cost  of  the  production ; but  when  I recollect  how 
much  its  progress  has  been  embarrassed  and  interrupted  by  the 
labors  and  anxieties  inseparable  from  active  professional  duties,  both 
public  and  private,  and  the  short  time  that  has  intervened  between 
the  appearance  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  publication  of  this 
edition,  it  appears  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  plan  will 
be  found  free  from  defect,  or  its  execution  from  inaccuracy.  I com- 
mend it  to  the  candid  reader,  satisfied  that  the  best  judge  will  be 
the  most  lenient  critic. 


RAWDON  MACNAMARA. 


95,  .ST.  STEPHEN’S  GREEN,  SOUTH,  DUBLIN. 
\Wi  November^  1864. 
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TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUBES. 


The  Weights  and  Measures  used  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
with  their  symbols,  are  as  follows  : — 

WEIGHTS. 

1 Pound  . lb.  . = 16  Ounces  = 7,000  Grains  Troy. 

1 Ounce  . oz.  . = . . = 437'5  Grains  ,, 

1 Grain  . gr.  . = . . = 1 Grain  ,, 

MEASURES. 

1 Gallon  . . C.  . = 8 Pints  . . 0.  viij. 

1 Pint  . .0.  . = 20  Fluid  Ounces  . fl.  oz.  xx. 

1 Fluid  Ounce  . fl.  oz.  . = 8 Fluid  Drachms  fl.  drs.  viij. 

1 Fluid  Drachm  fl.  drm.  = 60  Minims  . . min.  lx. 

1 Minim  . . min.  . - 1 Minim  . . min.  j. 

Temperature  in  all  cases  is  to  be  determined  by  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  liquids  is  to  be  taken  at  the  temperature  of  62°.  All  liquids  are 
ordered  by  measure  unless  it  is  stated  otherwise. 


RELATION  OF  MEASPRE8  TO  TOGHTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  PHARMACOPOEIA. 


1 Gallon  . . = 

1 Pint  . . . = 

1 Fluid  ounce  . = 
1 Fluid  drachm  = 
1 Minim  . . = 


the  measure  of  10 

1-25 
1 

64-68 
0-91 


55 

55 

55 


Pounds  of  water. 

It  tt 

Ounce  ,, 

Grains  Troy. 

5 5 5 5 


Although  these  are  the  only  weights  and  measures  that  can  legally 
be  used,  still  I think  it  advisable  for  the  present  to  reproduce  here 
the  weights  formerly  known  in  our  works  on  Pharmacy  as  Apothe- 
carie.s’  Weights.  According  to  the  ordinance  contained  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  (1850),  prescriptions  were  di- 
rected to  be  compounded  by  Avoirdiqoois  Weights,  the  ounce  being 
sub-divided  as  in  Troy  Weight  into  eight  drachms  or  twenty-four 
scruples,  in  Ireland.  The  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  directed 
Troy  Weights  to  be  used  in  England  and  Scotland. 
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TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES,. 


APOTHECARIES’  \ITIGETS.-IE, ELAND. 


1 Pound 
1 Ounce 
1 Drachm 


= 16  Ouncee 
= 8 Drachms 

= 3 Scruples 

1 Scruple 


.=  7,000  Grains  Troy, 
= 437‘50  Grains  ,, 

= 54-68  Grains  ,, 

= 18-22  Grains  ,, 


APOTHECARIES’  WEIGHTS.-ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

1 Pound  = 12  Ounces  = 5,760  Grains  Troy. 

1 Ounce  = 8 Drachms  — 480  Grains  ,, 

1 Drachm  = 3 Scruples  = 60  Grains  ,, 

1 Scruple  = 20  Grains  ,, 


The  proportion  between  the  two  tables  raAy  be  shortly  stated  as  follows  : — 
1 Pound  Troy  : 1 Pound  AVoirdupois  : : 144  : 175. 

1 Ounce  Troy  : 1 Ounce  Avoirdupois  : : 192  : 175. 

SYMBOLS  EMPLOYED. 


The  Pound lb. 

The  Ounce ! 5 

The  Drachm 5 

The  Scruple 3 

The  Grain gr. 


'fhe  Fluid  Measures  were  the  same  in  the  three  British  Pharmacopoeias. 

1 Gallon  = 8 Pints  = 277.274  cubic  inches. 

1 Pint  = 20  Fluid  Ounces. 

1 Fluid  Ounce  = 8 Fluid  Drachms. 

1 Fluid  Drachm  = 3 Fluid  Scruples. 

1 Fluid  Scruple  = 20  Minims. 

, SYTVmOLS  EMPLOYED. 


The  Gallon C.  or  Cong. 

The  Pint..... '. 0. 

Tlie  Fluid  Ounce fS 

The  Fluid  Draehm f3 

The  Fluid  Scruple f3 

The  Minim or  Min. 


These  symbols,  both  for  weights  and  mecO-sures,  although  appa- 
rently no  longer  recognized  by  the  Pharmacopoeial  authorities,  are 
in  my  opinion  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  practitioners,  too 
intimately  associated  with  our  medical  literature,  and,  more  than 
all,  too  convenient,  to  be  readily  given  up  ; at  all  events,  for  many 
years  yet  to  come. 


TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
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REUHON  OF  WEIGHTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  PHARMACOPOEIA  TO  METRICAL  WEIGHTS. 

1 Pound  = 453'5925  grammes. 

1 Ounce  — 28'3495  ,, 

1 Grain  = 0'0648  „ 


REUTION  OF  MEASURES  OF  THE  BRITISH  PHARMACOPOEIA  TO  METRICAL  MEASURES. 

1 Gallon  . . . = 4.543467  litres. 

1 Pint  . . . . = 0-567933  „ 

1 Fluid  ounce  . . = 0-028396  ,, 

1 Fluid  drachm  . — 0-003549  ,, 

1 Minim  . . . = 0-000059  ,, 


METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  USED  IN  PHARMACY, 

With  their  English  equivalents. 

Calculated  from  27°  and  28°  Yictoria,  cap.  117.  An  act  to  render  permissive  the 
use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 


WEIGHTS. 


Milligramme  = 
Centigramme  = 
Decigramme  = 
GRAjMME  = 
Decagramme  = 
Hectogramme  = 
Kilogramme  = 


0.01543  grains. 
0.15432  „ 

1.54323  „ 

15.43235  „ 

154.32349  „ 

1543.23487  „ 

15432.34870  „ 


APPROXIMATE  ViVLUES. 

Gramme  =15^  Grains. 
Kilogramme  = 35|^  oz.  Avoirdupois. 
,,  = 32  oz.  Troy. 


FLUID  MEASURES. 

Millilitre  = 0.00176  Pints. 

Centilitre  = 0.01760  „ 

Decilitre  = 0.17607  „ 

Litre  = 1.76077  „ 

APPROXIMATE  VALUES. 

Millilitre  = 17  Minims. 

Centilitre  = 8^  Scruples. 

Decilitre  = oA  Ounces. 

Litre  = 35|-  Ounces. 

TIic  weight  of  a Litre  of  water  is  one  Kilogramme. 
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SYMBOLS  AND  EQUIYALENT  WEIGHTS 

OF  ELEMENTARY  BODIES. 


Elementary  Bodies 

Symbols 

Ecjulvalent  ! 
Weights  1 

I 

Aluminum 

A1 

i 

13-75 

Antimony  (Stibium) 

Sb 

122 

Arsenic 

As 

75 

Barium 

Ba 

68-5 

Bismuth 

Bi 

210 

Boron 

B 

11 

Bromine 

Br 

80 

Calcium 

Ca 

20 

Carbon 

C 

6 

Chlorine 

Cl 

35-5 

Chromium 

Cr 

26-25 

Copper  (Cuprum) 

Cu 

31-75 

Gold  (Aurum) 

Au 

196-5 

Hydrogen 

H 

1 

Iodine 

I 

127 

Iron  (Ferrum) 

Fe 

28 

Lead  (Plumbum) 

Pb 

103-5 

Lithium 

L 

7 

Magnesium 

Mg 

12 

Manganese 

Mn 

27-5 

Mercury  (Hydrargyrum) . 

Hg 

100 

Nitrogen 

N 

14 

Oxygen 

0 

8 

Phosphorus 

P 

81 

Platinum 

Pt 

98-5 

Potassium  (Kalium) 

K 

39 

Silver  (Argentum) 

Ag 

108 

Sodium  (Natrium) 

Na 

23 

Sulphur 

S 

16 

Tin  (Stannum)  . 

Sn 

59 

Zinc 

Zn 

32-5 

1 
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MEDICINES, 

THEIR  USES  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 


CHAPTER  I. 

ANTACIDS. 

( Alkalines — Antilithics — Absorbents-— Lithontriptics) . 

Antacids  raay  be  defined,  in  general  terms,  to  be  medicines  which 
correct  acidity  by  combining  chemically  with  any  free  acid  that 
may  exist  in  the  stomach  or  digestive  organs,  and  neutralizing  it. 
Their  action  is  manifestly  only  temporary  and  palliative,  a"s  they  do 
not  correct  that  peculiar  state  of  the  digestive  organs  which  causes 
the  formation  of  acid  ; their  protracted  use,  indeed,  produces  a ten- 
dency to  acid  secretion  in  the  alimentary  canal ; and  few  individuals 
can  bear  the  continued  use  of  free  or  carbonated  alkalies,  a state  of 
general  anemia,  usually  attended  with  oxalic  acid  deposits  in  the 
urine,  and  symptoms  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  scurvy,  being 
caused  thereby.  Antacids  should,  therefore,  be  prescribed  in  combina- 
tion with  vegetable  tonics;  and  in  no  case  should  their  administra- 
tion be  long  persisted  in  without  occasional  interruptions.  Besides 
their  merely  chemical  action,  alkaline  remedies  aid  the  digestion 
and  thereby  promote  the  assimilation  of  fatty  matters,  thus  resem- 
bling to  a certain  extent  the  action  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice; 
they  are  consequently  indicated  when  there  is  a deficiency  of  these 
secretions.  When  administered  in  full  doses  or  their  use  continued 
for  some  time,  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  becomes  diminished  in  quan- 
tity, and  with  the  view  of  producing  this  effect  alkalies  are  some- 
times employed  in  inflammatory  affections.  One  or  two  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  particular  remedy  of  this  class  which  ought 
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to  be  employed,  when  they  are  administered  with  the  intention  of 
correcting  acidity,  may  be  here  noticed  : — When  the  acid  exists  in 
the  stomach  in  the  gaseous  state,  ammonia  or  its  carbonates  should 
be  preferred,  as,  in  consequence  of  their  volatility,  a gaseous  acid, 
which  would  elude  the  action  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  may  be  neutral- 
ized by  them.  If  the  acidity  be  present  in  the  lower  bowels,  as  in 
the  coecum  or  colon,  magnesia  or  lime  ought  to  be  administered,  as 
being  less  likely  than  the  other  antacids  to  be  neutralized  or  ab- 
sorbed before  they  reach  that  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal.  When 
the  acid  exists  in  the  urinary  organs,  the  alkalies  will  be  found  best 
adapted,  as  they  have  a tendency  to  act  more  directly  on  the 
kidneys;  and  where  it  is  litliic  acid  that  predominates  in  the  urine, 
the  preparations  of  lithia  or  potash  should  be  preferred  to  those  of 
soda,  as  the  salts  formed  by  the  former  with  the  acid  in  question  are 
much  more  soluble  than  those  formed  with  the  latter.  In  persons  of 
a corpulent  habit  of  body  potash  is  to  be  preferred  to  ammonia  or 
soda  when  the  use  of  an  alkali  is  indicated.  And,  finally,  ammonia 
and  its  preparations  are  best  adapted  for  the  old  and  debilitated,  as 
also  for  those  of  enfeebled  constitution. 

Liquor  Ammonite  Fortior.  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  bydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  in  coarse  powder,  three  pounds  ; slaked  lime, 
four  pounds  ; distilled  water,  thirty-two  fluid  ounces.  Mix  the  lime  with  the  hydro- 
chlorate of  ammonia,  and  introduce  the  mixture  into  an  iron  bottle  placed  in  a metal 
pot  surrounded  by  sand.  Connect  the  ii'on  tube,  which  screws  air-tight  into  the  bottle 
in  the  usual  manner,  by  corks,  glass  tubes,  and  caoutchouc  collars  with  a Woulf’s 
bottle  capable  of  holding  a pint ; connect  this  with  a second  Woulf’s  bottle  of  the  same 
size,  the  second  bottle  with  a matrass  of  the  capacity  of  three  pints,  in  which  twenty- 
two  ounces  of  the  distilled  water  are  placed,  and  the  matrass,  by  means  of  a tube  bent 
twice  at  right  angles,  with  an  ordinary  bottle  containing  the  remaining  ten  ounces  of 
distilled  water.  Bottles  1 and  2 are  empty,  and  the  latter  and  the  matrass  which 
contains  the  twenty-two  ounces  of  distilled  water  ai'e  furnished  each  with  a siphon 
safety-tube  charged  with  a very  short  column  of  mercury.  The  heat  of  a fire,  which 
should  be  very  gradually  raised,  is  now  to  be  applied  to  the  metal  pot,  and  continued 
until  bubbles  of  condensible  gas  cease  to  escape  from  the  extremity  of  the  glass  tube 
which  dips  into  the  water  of  the  matrass.  The  process  being  terminated,  the  matrass 
will  contain  about  forty-three  fluid  ounces  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia. 

Bottles  1 and  2 will  now  include,  the  first  about  sixteen,  the  second  about  ten  fluid 
ounces  of  a coloured  ammoniacal  liquid.  Place  this  in  a flask  closed  by  a cork,  which 
should  be  perforated  by  a siphon  safety-tube  containing  a little  mercury,  and  also  by  a 
second  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  and  made  to  pass  to  the  bottom  of  the  terminal 
bottle  used  in  the  preceding  process.  Apply  heat  to  the  fla.sk  until  the  coloured  liquid 
it  contains  is  reduced  to  three-fourths  of  its  original  buUc.  The  product  now  contained 
in  the  terminal  bottle  will  be  nearly  of  the  strength  of  solution  of  ammonia,  and  may 
be  made  exactly  so  by  the  addition  of  the  proper  quantity  of  distilled  water  or  of  strong 
solution  of  ammonia. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  mixing  liydrochlorate  of  ammo- 
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nia  (sal  ammoniac)  with  slaked  lime,  we  find,  as  the  result  of  this 
process,  that  the  chlorine  leaves  the  sal  ammoniac  and  unites  with 
the  lime,  whilst  the  ammoniacal  gas,  set  free,  is  absorbed  by  the 
Avater,  which  it  is  made  to  traverse,  thus,  NH4CI  + CaO,  HO  = 
CaCl  + 2HO  + NH3. 

Ammoniacal  gas,  NHg,  dissolved  in  water,  and  eontaining  32‘5  per  cent,  of  the 
solution, 

CHAEACTEES. — A colourless  liquid,  with  a eharacteristic  and  Avry  pungent  odour, 
a burning,  very  alkaline,  acrid  taste,  and  strong  alkaline  reaction. 

TESTS. — Specific  gravity,  0‘891.  One  fluid  drachm  requires  fi?r  neutralization  102 
measures  of  the  volumetrie  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  When  diluted  with  four  times  its 
volume  of  distilled  water,  it  does  not  give  precipitates  with  solution  of  lime,  oxalate  or 
hydrosiflphuret  of  ammonia,  or  ammonio- sulphate  of  copper;  and,  when  treated  with 
an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  nitrate  of  silver,  or  by  chloride  of 
barium. 

The  pharmacopoeial  tests  indicate  the  usual  impurities  found  in 
this  solution.  If,  after  the  requisite  dilution,  it  yields  a precipitate 
(white)  with  solution  of  lime,  that  would  indicate  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  a salt  constantly  one  of  its  constituents,  and 
due  to  the  abstraction  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  ; the 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  if  it  produce  a white  precipitate,  would  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  lime,  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  preparation.  Copper  (a  rare  impurity)  would  be 
indicated  by  the  production  of  a precipitate  (black)  on  the  addi- 
tion of  the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia ; and  sul23hide  of  ammonium 
(also  a rare  impurity)  is  indicated  by  the  precipitate  (black)  pro- 
duced on  the  addition  of  the  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper.  The 
existence  of  chlorides  or  sulphates  would  be  demonstrated  by  the 
turbidity  produced  on  the  addition,  respectively,  under  the  condi- 
tions stated,  of  the  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of 
barium. 

In  addition  to  these  impurities.  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan  has  de- 
scribed an  adulteration  of  commercial  water  of  ammonia  'with. ‘pyrrol, 
which,  he  supposes,  occurs  from  its  being  distilled  directly  from  the 
refuse  water  of  the  gas-house.  The  presence  of  this  principle  renders 
it  completely  unfit  for  use  in  either  medicine  or  pharmacy.  It  may 
be  readily  detected  by  adding  pure  nitric  acid,  which  produces  a 
red  colour,  afterwards  becoming  purple,  if  any  be  present. 

PREPARATIONS. — Linimentum  Ammonias,  LinimentumCamphoras 
compositum.  Liquor  Ammonias. 

For  the  properties,  &c.  of  this  medicine  see  the  next  preparation. 

Liquor  Ammonice.  Solution  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  one  pint ; distilled  Avater,  two  pints  ; mix, 
and  preserve  in  a stoppered  bottle. 

TESTS. — Specific  gravity,  0-959.  One  fluid  drachm  requires  for  neutralization  30-8 
measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — These  two  j)reparations.  Liquor  Am- 
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TYionicB  Fovtiov  and  Liquor  ATn^vionlcc,  are  solutions  in  water, 
varying  but  in  strength,  of  gaseous  ammonia.  Gaseous  ammonia  is 
composed  of  NH3,  or  (according  to  Sir  Robert  Kane)  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  amidogene  (NHg)  united  to  one  of  hydrogen.  Arnrnoniacal 
gas  is  a colourless  substance,  resembling  atmospheric  air,  but  pos- 
sessing a peculiar  suffocative  pungent  odour,  irrespirable  unle&s  wlieu 
largely  diluted  with  atmospheric  air,  and  even  then  producing  irrita- 
tion attended  by  cough  and  distress  to  the  pulmonary  apparatus. 
Strongly  alkaline  in  its  reaction,  it  changes  the  color  of  the  infusion 
of  blue  cabbage  4o  green,  and  restores  to  reddened  litmus  paper  its 
blue  color  ; to  turmeric  paper  it  communicates  a fugacious  brown 
color.  With  acids  it  forms  salts ; its  fumes,  brought  into  contact 
with  those  of  strong  muriatic  or  nitric  acids,  furnishing  dense  white 
vapour,  respectively  muriates  and  nitrates  of  ammonia.  It  may  be 
brought  into  a liquid  state  by  conducting  its  gas  when  perfectly  dry 
into  a tube  cooled  to  — 40° ; the  liquid  is  then  colourless  ; of  sp.  gr. 
0-614,  at  60°,  and  boils  at  the  temperature  of  — 28°-66  under  a pres- 
sure of  29-5  inches  of  mercury.  Faraday  has  succeeded  in  reducing 
it  to  a white  crystalline  solid  at  a temperature  of  — 103°.  Under  a 
pressure  of  6^  atmospheres,  ammonia  is  liquified  at  50°. 

So  far  for  ammoniacal  gas.  Its  solution  in  water  may  be  recognized 
by  its  odour,  taste,  and  alkaline  reaction,  fugacious  with  respect  to 
the  test  papers ; by  the  white  fumes  it  yields  with  chlorine  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  deep  blue  color  it  gives  with  the  salts  of  copper, 
and  the  white  precipitate  it  throws  down  with  corrosive  sublimate. 
The  chemical  composition  of  both  it  and  the  salts  of  ammonia  once 
for  all  will  require  attention.  Two  views  have  been  put  forward 
explanatory  of  their  composition ; one,  that  already  alluded  to, 
of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  the  amidogene  theory ; the  second — that  of 
Berzelius,  the  ammonium  theory.  The  first  looks  upon  gaseous 
ammonia  as  composed  of  an  hypothetical  substance — amidogene 
(NH2)  united  to  hydrogen  as  a base ; H -f-  NH2  = NH3.  The 
second  theory — that  of  Berzelius,  assumes  the  existence  of  a metal- 
lic base,  ammonium  (NH4),  which  conducts  itself  with  oxacids  and 
hydracids  precisely  as  any  other  metal  would.  The  production  of 
this  base  is  thus  accounted  for : when  ammoniacal  gas  (NH3)  is 
conveyed  into  water  (HO)  some  of  this  latter  is  decomposed  into  its 
elements;  the  hydrogen  unites  with  the  ammonia  (NH3)  to  form 
ammonium  (NH4),  with  which  the  oxygen  combines  to  form  oxide 
of  ammonium,  which  is  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the  water, 
thus,  NH3  -f-  HO  = NH4O. 

When  this  gas  comes  into  contact  with  an  hydracid,  the  reaction 
is  susceptible  of  an  equally  simple  explanation ; for  instance,  sal  am- 
moniac is  formed  when  the  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  of  caustic 
water  of  ammonia  are  brought  into  contact ; this,  which  had  been 
represented  as  a simple  union  of  the  acid  with  the  gas  (NH3-I-HCI), 
can  be  reduced  to  the  ammonium  theory  by  a very  simple  and  easily 
intelligible  equation  (NH3+ HC1=NH4C1). 
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In  the  case  of  the  oxacids  the  explanation  is  equally  satisfactory. 
When  the  gas  is  brought  into  contact  with,  for  instance,  sulphuric 
acid  (SO3HO),  the  water  is  resolved  into  its  elements,  the  hydrogen 
uniting  with  the  ammonia  to  form  ammonium,  with  which  the 
oxygen  unites,  forming  an  oxide  of  ammonium,  which  unites  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphate  of  ammonia,  thus,  NH3  -}- 
S03H0=NH40,S03. 

This  latter,  the  ammonium  theory,  is  that  which  is  most  gene- 
rally adopted  by  chemists  of  the  present  day. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Ammonia  acts  as  an  antacid  directly 
by  its  neutralizing  powers  ; it  also  stimulates  powerfully  the  diges- 
tive organs.  It  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  to  the  other  remedies  of 
this  class,  in  cases  where  we  wish  to  combine  the  effects  of  a stimu- 
lant and  antacid,  as  in  cardialgia  and  flatulence  arising  from  acidity 
of  the  stomach  in  debilitated  constitutions  ; but  if  there  is  any  ten- 
dency to  inflammation  present,  it  should  not  be  employed.  Of  the 
two  preparations,  though  both,  'properly  diluted,  may  be  adminis- 
tered internally,  that  which  is  designed  for  such  purpose  is  the 
liquor  ammonise,  which  contains  about  12  per  cent  of  ammoniacal 
gas ; the  stronger  solution  being  reserved  for  external  application. 
This  weaker  solution,  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning  with  the  mineral 
acids,  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  other  alkalies ; but  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing with  prussic  acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  &c.,  it  is  especially 
serviceable,  its  action  on  the  system  being  directly  to  counteract 
the  sedative  effects  of  that  acid.  (See  Caustics,  Epispastics,  and 
General  Stimulants). 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Min.  V to  min.  XXX. 
diluted  with  at  least  one  ounce  of  water,  syrup,  or  any  bland  fluid. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — All  acids ; and  the  earthy  and  metallic  salts, 
except  those  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  baryta. 

In  poisoning  with  ammonia,  the  best  antidotes  are  the  vegetable 
acids,  of  which  perhaps  vinegar  is  the  most  generally  accessible,  and 
of  equal  value. 


*Ammoni^  Bicarbonas.  Bicarbonate  of  Ammonia.  (NH4O, 
2C02H0=79). 

PREPAEATiox, — “ Take  of  commercial  eesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  any  convenient 
quantity ; reduce  it  to  a fine  powder,  and,  liaving  spread  it  on  a sheet  of  paper, 
expose  it  to  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours.  Let  it  be  now  enclosed  in  a well-stoppered 
bottle.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  Salt,  when  prepared  by  crystalliza- 
tion, may  be  obtained  in  large  crystals  of  the  right  rhombic  prism 
series ; it  has  a weak  ammoniacal  odour,  and  a saline  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPER'iTES. — It  is  Composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
ammonia,  two  of  carbonic  acid,  and  two  of  water  (NH32CO2  4- 
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ca^bm.V  nir®  equivalent  of  amidogene,  one  of  hydrogen,  two  of 
“ of  one  oTi’  ^ 2C0,  + 2H0  (Kane), 

water  NR  ®f 

exDosed  (Berzelius).  It  is  permanent  in  the  air; 

posed  to  a strong  heat,  it  evaporates,  leaving  no  residue  if  pure  • 
It  IS  soluble  in  eight  parts  of  water  at  60°;  boiling  wa^er  decom’ 

carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  The 
solution  in  cold  water  is  faintly  alkaline. 

in  the  hfst  edr°^^  f which  was  retained 

acid  thfcb  T Pharmacopceia,  is  an  excellent  ant- 

nf  om  not  much  used ; it  possesses  the  stimulating  properties 
of  ammonia  or  of  the  sesquicarbonate.  but  in  a far  less  de£-ee- an? 
being  more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  is  to  be  preferredTn S ciea 

tinn  the  advantage  of  effervescing  more  freely  in  solu- 

tion on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  which  is  of  importance  when 

tTuT^Twenr^"-  ''®g®teble  infusions  or  decoc- 

omit  ?alt  require  for  its  saturation  about  19 

grams  of  tartaric  or  1 8 of  citric  acid. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  V.  to  gr.  xxx.  It 

may  be  given  m cold  aqueous  vehicles,  or  in  any  of  the  bitter  Vege- 
table infusions  or  decoctions.  ^ 

INOOMPATIBLES.— Same  as  for  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 


Ammonm  Caebonas.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  Synonym  : 

^m- 

PREPARATION.— This  salt,  for  the  preparation  of  which  we  have 
no  formula  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  is  generally  prepared  on 
the  large  scale  by  the  reaction  on  each  other  of  either  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  or  chloride  of  ammonium  and  chalk.  A double  decom- 
position ensues  on  these  two  substances,  when  powdered  being 
mixed  together  intimately,  and  heat  applied ; the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  chalk  goes  to  the  ammonia,  and  is  volatilized  as  sesqui-carbo- 
nate  of  ammonia,  whilst  the  sulphuric  acid,  or  chlorine,  as  the  case 
may  be,  remains  with  the  lime ; thus,  on  the  ammonium  theory 
with  sal  ammoniac  the  reaction  would  be  : — 3NH.C1  -f  SCaOCo’ 
_ 3CaCl  -f-  2NH4  0,3002  + NH3  + HO.  The  ammoniacal  gas 
and  the  water  here  indicated  are  dissipated  by  the  heat  em- 
ployed. 

tranalncent  crystalline  masses,  with  a strong  ammoniac.al  odour 
a alkaline  reaction  ; soluble  in  cold  water,  more  sparingly  in  spirit ; and  readily  dis- 
solved by  acids  with  effervescence.  In  addition  to  these  characters,  this  salt  is  rccoir- 

Sblr  f"imonia  by  the  tests  already  indicated  for  this  substance  under  the 

ncau  or  niquor  Ammonue  Fortior. 

5 when  treated  with  an  excess  of  dilute 
nunc  acul,  it  gives  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver.  50  rrrains 
arc  exactly  neutralized  by  84-74  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 
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ADULTERATIONS. — If  this  salt  contains  any  fixed  or  insoluble 
impurity,  it  will  not  be  entirely  sublimed  by  heat  nor  completely 
soluble  in  water.  Sometimes,  owing  to  bad  preparation,  it  contains 
chloride  of  ammonium  or  sulphate  of  ammonia ; their  presence  is 
detected,  the  former  by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  latter  by  chloride  of 
barium  causing  a white  precipitate  in  a solution  of  the  salt,  nitric 
acid  having  been  previously  added  to  saturation.  Lead  also  is  some- 
times present,  derived  from  the  leaden  receivers  employed  in  its 
manufacture.  This  impurity  may  be  signalized  by  the  dark  color 
resulting  on  the  transmission  through  its  solution  of  a stream  of 
sulphide  of  hydrogen.  The  volumetric  test  indicates  22-0648  grains 
of  the  oxide  of  ammonium  in  each  50  grains. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — As  an  antacid,  it  may  be  employed 
in  the  same  forms  of  dyspepsia  as  the  solution  of  ammonia ; but 
where  flatulence  is  present,  the  use  of  the  carbonate  is  objectionable, 
owing  to  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  set  free  in  the  stomach  : its  sti- 
mulant properties  contraindicate  its  employment  where  there  is  any 
tendency  to  inflammation;  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  administered 
with  much  advantage  in  the  lithic  acid  diathesis  ; and  it  has  been 
used,  it  is  stated,  with  much  benefit  in  diabetes ; but  my  own  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  that  of  more  recent  observers,  is  not  confirmatory 
of  this  statement.  (See  Emetics  and  General  Stimulants'). 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  iii.  to  gr.  X.  in  pill, 
or  in  any  cold  aqueous  vehicle.  Gr.  xxx,  usually  produces  vomiting. 
It  is  frequently  used  in  the  form  of  effervescence.  The  relative 
proportions  of  this  salt  with  the  following  acids  are  these : — 20  grains 
of  ammonias  carbonas  (B.  P.)  require  for  saturation  6 fluid  drachms  of 
freshly  prepared  lemon-juice  ; 24  grains  of  crystallized  citric  acid  ; 
and  25^  grains  of  crystallized  tartaric  acid.  Thus  administered, 
the  salt  ingested  is  either  a citrate  or  tartrate,  produces  diajshoretic 
action,  and  is  generally  exhibited  in  febrile  accesses. 

PREPARATION. — Spiritus  Ammoniae  aromaticus. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids ; the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates; 
bitartrate  of  potash  ; calcareous  salts ; and  the  salts  of  iron,  zinc, 
lead,  and  mercury ; but  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  not  incompatible 
with  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Liquor  Calcis.  Solution  of  Lime.  (Synonym  : Lime-water). 

Take  of  slaked  lime,  two  ounces  ; distilled  water,  one  gallon.  Introduce  the  lime 
into  a stoppered  bottle  containing  the  water,  and  shake  well  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
After  twelve  hours  the  excess  of  lime  will  have  subsided,  and  the  clear  solution  may  be 
dravyn  off  with  a siphon  as  it  is  required  for  use,  or  transferred  to  a green  glass  bottle 
furnished  with  a well-ground  stopper.  When  the  whole  of  the  solution  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  bottle  in  which  it  was  made,  a fresh  solution  may  be  obtained  by 
shaking  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  witli  another  gallon  of  distilled  water; 
and  if  tli6  lime  be  pure,  and  the  bottle  accurately  stopped,  the  pi’oeess  may  be  repeated 
four  or  five  times. 

TEST. -—Ten  fluid  ounces  require  for  neutralization  at  least  twenty  measures  of  the 
volumetric  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 
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requiring  732  parte  o^coir  and®  soluble  in  wate. 

for  its  solution  fWittsteinV  Kp'  ^ ^>500  parts  of  boiling  wate: 

60°,  gr.  11-6  ; at  212°  ^ 67  • rPQnlf«  v ^ lime;  at 

with  those  of  Wittstein  - bm'linn-  + corresponding  very  nearly 

quantity  of  that  dissolved  by  4te^r  at^^thT  f 
volumetric  test  indicates  an  The 

grains  to  each  pint.  Exposed  to^^P  Jr""  corresponding  to  11-2 
acid,  and  becomes  covered  with  a fh’  absorbs  carbonic 

it  must  consequeXL  thin  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime; 

bottles.  According  to  M.  ChevreuMime^wrt^^  y®^'®!®PPcred 

glass  bottles  for  any  length  of  timp  A'  ? l^cpt  m white 

of  the  oxide  of  S wS  l.r,  ’ ^ ^PPr^S'We  portion 

should  therefore  be  preserved  in  mto  their  composition;  it 

the  ■ 

m these  drseases-a  fact  pointed  out  by  Br  Whvtt  K,Si  T 
m 1738  and  the  value  of  4ich  in  years^^ot'  by  ^ S 

fnrT  remedy,  “Miss  Joanna  Stephens'  recemt 

or  stone  and  gravel  —a  receipt  for  the  disclosure  of  which  Parlia 
ment  in  the  year  1739  awarded  a grant  of  £5,000,  and  which  wL 

t,'”'  o^^kination  of  eg<r-.sl,ells  Tnd 

kevforto  t®h  ''“dock  Wes^ 

rpnnrip  1 P *0  ^his  award,  a committee  of  professional  men  had 

fnnr  n ^-  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  the  cases  of 

four  patients  affected  with  stone,  in  all  of  whose  bladder,  after  death 
the  stone  was  found  ! In  virtue  of  its  antacid  properties  hme-watr 

i)t  found  of  great  service  in  old-standing  cases  of  atonic  diarrhoea; 
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and  in  the  diarrhoea  attending  typhoid  fever,  a combination  of 
lime-water,  milk,  and  a few  drops  of  turpentine  in  each  dose,  with 
perhaps  the  addition  of  a few  grains  of  bismuth,  as  the  case  may 
seem  to  require,  will  be  found  of  signal  service.  In  gastrodynia 
its  administration  in  combination  with  milk  has  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  results.  Lime-water  may  also  be  given  as  an  antidote 
in  poisoning  with  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  oxalic  acids. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — il].  tO  foiv.  It  is  most 
conveniently  administered  in  milk,  which  conceals  its  disagreeable 
taste;  but  as  this  addition  might  be  injurious  in  some  cases,  it  may 
be  given  alone.  When  lime-water  has  been  administered  for  some 
time,  its  use  should  be  occasionally  intermitted. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  vegetable  and  mineral  acids ; alkaline  and 
metallic  salts  ; tartar  emetic. 

Liquor  Galcis  Saccharatus.  Saccharated  Solution  of  Lime. 

Take  of  slaked  lime,  one  ounce ; refined  sugar,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; distilled 
water,  one  pint.  Mix  the  lime  and  the  sugar  by  trituration  in  a mortar.  Transfer  the 
mixture  to  a bottle  contaiuing  the  water,  and,  having  closed  this  with  a cork,  shake 
it  occasionally  for  a few  hours.  Finally,  separate  the  clear  solution  with  a siphon,  and 
keep  it  in  a stoppered  bottle. 

TEST.s. — Specific  gravity,  1'052.  'One  fluid  ounce  requires  for  neutralization  25 ‘4 
measures  of  the  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  which  corresponds  to  7T1  grains  of 
lime. 

This  preparation,  a formulary  analogous  to  which  was  first  sug- 
gested by  M.  Bdral,  and  which  was  introduced  into  practice  by  Dr. 
Capitaine,  differs  but  little  from  the  Liquor  Galcis  just  described, 
save  in  the  increased  amount  of  lime  it  contains.  Its  therapeutical 
uses  are  identical  with  those  of  lime-water,  requiring,  however,  in 
consequence  of  its  causticity,  rather  free  dilution.  The  dose  for 
children  will  be  from  20  to  30  minims  ; for  adults,  1 to  3 drachms, 
which  iliay  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice  a day.  Its  chemical  history 
may  be  considered  as  identical  with  that  of  Liquor  Galcis.  M.  Trous- 
seau employs  it  in  the  chronic  diarrhoea  of  infants,  and,  when  they 
are  liable  to  this  complaint,  recommends  its  addition  in  small  quan- 
tities to  the  milk  ordinarily  employed  as  an  article  of  their  diet. 


Greta  Prteparata.  Prepared  Chalk.  Garbonate  of  Lime, 
GaO,  G02,  = 50,  nearly  pure. 

Take  of  clialk,  one  pound  ; water,  a sufficiency.  Reduce  the  chalk  to  powder,  and, 
having  rubbed  this  in  a mortar  with  as  much  water  as  will  give  it  the  consistence  of 
cream,  fill  the  mortar  with  more  water,  and  stir  well,  giving  the  whole  a circular 
motion.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  fifteen  seconds,  and  tlien  decant  the  milky 
liquid  into  a large  vessel.  Rub  what  remains  in  the  mortar,  adding  as  much  water  as 
was  previously  used,  and,  after  allowing  it  to  settle  for  fifteen  seconds,  again  decant, 
and  let  this  proce.s8  be  repeated  several  times,  using,  if  necessary,  additional  chalk. 
Transfer  the  fine  sediment  which  subsides  from  the  decanted  liquids  to  a filter,  and  dry 
it  at  a temperature  of  212°. 

ctiAKACTEus. — A white  amorphous  powder,  effervescing  with  acids,  and  dissolving 
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perfectly,  or  wltli  a mere  trar^r. 

^vhen  supersaturated  with  solution  oTlmmT  ^O’drochloric  acid.  This  solution. 
' '"test  precipitate.  of  oxalate  of 

neutral  by  evaporation  To^^h-vLSTn^”ldi?°I^^f-*^  in  hydrochloric  acid,  if  rendered 

precrpxtate  on  the  addition  of  saccharateSlton  ^ 

T1i6  clirGCtlODS  £flV6E  in  tbiQ  TDE 

explanation ; by  the  process  require  but  little 

allowed  to  precipitate^and  nn  i ^ coarser  particles  are  first 

chalk  ia  th^  forrof  1 t - 

®e.  Its  complete  solutfon  rWlTo  hS  M ^ 
of  sihca  as  also  of  sulphate  of  limT  rflh  T" 
has  been  sometimes  substituted  for  it  Tbn  ^?®^ound  state 
pitate  produced  on  the  addition  of  i white  preci- 

of  lime.  The  previous  saturation  wit^^^  ^^alate 

oxalate  is  soluble  in  the  acid  solution  ^ ? essential,  as  the 

stated  in  the  tes(,  the  absence  of  oxirlo  conditions 

baryta,  and  strontian  is  to  be  presumed.  ° “^gnesia,  alumina, 

found  in  cSl  2strofTyre«^^^^  f ’““V"  occasionally 
less  and  tasteless,  but  adherent  tiftbo  + ^ color;  that  it  is  odour- 
io  the  air ; but  that  if  *?F!  ’ i'*  permanent 

bonic  acid,  and  is  converted  intn^n,,  car- 

but  scarcely  soluble  in  witer  ^ miscible  with, 

parte  of  cold,  and  8,834 ’parts  of  bSr  yqmrmg  about  1,600 
that  it  dissolves  in  large  quantitv  in  w^?  '^^ter  for  its  solution,  and 
from  which,  howeverfrdenS  ^ carbonic  acid, 

as  an  antacid  in  aciditv  of  the  employed  with  much  benefit 

companied  by  diarrS  it  JZ  \T^T’  when  ac- 

childhood  ; L thL  purpose  It  ^ “ “f®®cy  and 

aromatics  or  with  opium  ^ It  is  n ®‘*™?**geously  combined  with 

with  nitric,  hydrS  1C  or  oxnlt”  T““i  ®“‘“°‘^  P»““mg 
a desiccant  in  bed-sores  bL?a  d ®?^,y®.®cd  with  benefit  a1 
some  forms  of  skin  diSist  ™Ln  “®  *’ '>\‘cWg°.  erysipelas,  ami 
tory  action.  Cartt^r^lime  ^ 
carbonic  acid  in  excess  constitutes  an  t d 
bonate,  and  is  sold  bv  vendem^  T . 

Carrara  water.  Tins  is  a most  nspfnT‘^o^  waters  under  the  name  of 
administration,  and  when' mven  nfived  form  for  its 

milk,  is  productive  of  excellent  ntf  + -^  quantity  of 

pepsia,  erpeciaUyTn  thos^^^^^^^^^^  Jys- 

air  in  the  stomach,  by  regurmtation  of  fLd'^  n^n 
quantity  of  bicarbonai  of  lime  W The 

that  its  action  as  an  antacid  is  but  triflin’c.  AH 
are  contra-indicated  in  ca^es  in  which  tlmre  is  aSenn 

POSE  and  mode  of  ADMINISTEATION.-Gr.  x.  to  gr.  cxx.  in  polvder 
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or  in  mixture.  The  Carrara  water  may  be  taken  as  an  ordinary 
drink,  just  as  soda  water  is  employed. 

PREPARATIONS. — Hydrargyrum  cum  creta  (described  under  the 
head  of  Cathartics) ; mistura ; pulvis  creta3  aromaticus ; pulvis  cretse 
aromaticus  cum  opio  (described  under  the  head  of  Astringents). 

Mistura  Gretce,  Chalk  mixture.  (Take  of  prepared  chalk,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce;  gum  arabic,  in  powder,  a quarter  of  an  ounce; 
syrup,  half  a fluid  ounce  ; cinnamon  water,  seven  fluid  ounces  and 
a-half.  Triturate  the  chalk  and  gum  arabic  with  the  cinnamon 
water,  then  add  the  syrup,  and  mix).  Chiefly  used  in  diarrhoea  for 
its  antacid  properties,  and  as  a vehicle  for  more  active  medicines. 
Dose,  fSj.  to  f^ij. 

Pulvis  Cretce  Aromaticus.  Aromatic  Powder  of  Chalk. 
Syn.  Confectio  Aromatica,  L.  Pulvis  Cretce  Compositus,  D. 
(Take  of  prepared  chalk,  one  pound ; aromatic  powder,  three  pounds. 
Mix  them  thoroughly,  and  pass  the  powder  through  a fine  sieve. 
Keep  it  in  a stoppered  bottle).  This  preparation  is  proposed  as  the 
analogue  of  the  aromatic  confection  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  contained  about  one  third  its  weight  of  prepared  chalk,  which, 
however,  constitutes  but  one  fourth  its  bulk  of  the  present  preparation. 
In  the  analogous  preparation  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  the  chalk 
constituted  one  half  its  amount.  The  water  requisite  to  convert  the 
powder  into  a confection  is  omitted,  as,  if  added  to  the  mass,  and  it 
be  kept  for  some  time,  it  renders  it  liable  to  ferment.  The  powder 
is  antacid  and  aromatic,  well  suited  for  employment  in  the  gastric 
disturbances  of  young  patients.  Dose,  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  lx. 


C ALOIS  Carbonas  Pr.^cipitata.  Precipitated  Carbonate  of 
Lime. 

Take  of  chloride  of  calcium,  five  ounces  ; carbonate  of  soda,  thirteen  ounces  ; boil- 
ing distilled  water,  a sufficiency.  Dissolve  tbe  chloride  of  calcium  and  the  carbonate 
of  soda  each  in  two  pints  of  the  water,  mix  the  two  solutions,  and  allow  the  precipitate 
to  subside.  Collect  this  on  a calico  filter,  wash  it  with  boiling  distilled  water,  until  the 
washings  cease  to  give  a precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dry  the  product  at  the 
temperature  of  212°. 

On  mixing  these  two  solutions  together,  double  decomposition 
ensues  ; the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  go 
to  the  calcium  and  form  carbonate  of  lime,  whilst  the  chlorine 
goes  to  the  sodium  to  form  chloride  of  sodium  : — thus  Ca  Cl  + 
NaO,  CO2  10HO=:CaO,  COg-pNaCl-plOHO.  The  directions  with 
re.spect  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  are  to  indicate  the  complete  washing 
away  of  the  resulting  chloride  of  sodium,  as  so  long  as  it  is  present 
it  will  yield  a white  precij^itate,  chloride  of  silver,  with  this  solu- 
tion. ^ A more  elevated  temperature  than  that  directed  might 
result  in  the  production  of  caustic  lime. 

CII-UIACTER3. — A white  crysliillhic  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  dissolving  in  hydro- 
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cliloric  acid  with  effervescPn^>A  Tk  , . 

PEEPARATION.-Mistura  Crete. 

apply  with  equaHorce^o^thtye’^^^^^  .of  prepared  chalk 

of  lime  IS  not  much  employfd  ?n  meinV  ^ carbonate 

little  advantage  over  prerared  cbalt  ^ ^ **  possesses  but 

«ve;  ite  chief^se  is  aJauTliW  ““a*' 

indicated  in  the  PliarrnarnTimfa  * tooth-powders.  Although 
tiire,  it  is  not  so  in  fact,  prepared^LirS^^^T/ 

IS  employed  ; it  is,  howevL  a ennctif  ^ the  preparation  which 
which  will  be  described  hereafter.  ^ ^ ^roc/dsci  hismuthi, 

fcthyefrmTirf  Lithia.  LO,  CO,=^S7). 

mineral  petalite,  since  wLnTts^presenc^^^  o/lithia  in  the 

other  minerals,  such  as  triphane*^lepidolite*y“  «igaalized  in  many 

Carlsbad  and  other  waters^  T)nv,.^c  *®.' “P?'^™ooo.  as  also  in  the 
of  the  metal  lithium  a metal  whil  '*  «^ido 

its  specihc  gravity  bdn”o  M4  a «°'ids, 

capable  of  liein/iSfd  f^d  dl  *!  'cad 

wair.  uniting  iSth  t 0x^0!  aXetoiVy  iT‘\ 
without  producing  the  pheLmenon  of  Lme  • 
burns  with  an  intense  white  Ho-hf  T,.  / ^ ^ ^ it 

a dark  spectrum  with  two  brio-ht  lin  ®P®<^trum  analysis  it  yields 
a bright  red.  This  metal  asyill  ’ P'"'?  °‘her 

the  splendid  crimson  red  Lour  whict  /L  '■  by 

of  alcohol;  its  carbonate  SSesyfr^^^^^^ 

sSirrs-; 

tion  of  heat,  a white  precytarMir/o^fn 
whilst  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  held  in  solution 

&U"lSK;v‘  “y 
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an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  on  evaporation  to  dryness 
and  calcination  of  the  residue,  the  ammoniacal  salts  are  expelled, 
leaving  behind  but  a mixture  of  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and 
lithium  ; this  latter  is  dissolved  out  by  strong  alcohol,  which,  on 
distillation,  yields  chloride  of  lithium,  a deliquescent  salt,  which,  by 
the  addition  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  can  be  converted  into  the 
sulphate  of  lithia. 

CHARACTERS. — In  white  powder  or  in  minute  crystalline  grains,  alkaline  in  reaction, 
soluble  in  100  parts  of  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  with  etfervescence 
in  hydrochloric  acid ; and  the  solution,  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves  a residue  of  chlo- 
ride of  lithium,  w'hich,  redissolved  in  water,  yields  a precipitate  with  phosphate  of  soda. 

TESTS. — Ten  grains  of  the  salt,  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards 
heated  to  redness,  leave  14-86  grains  of  dry  sulphate  of  lithia ; which,  when  redissolvcd 
in  distilled  water,  yields  no  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  or  solution  of  lime. 

The  precipitate  produced  on  the  addition  of  phosphate  of  soda  is 
phosphate  of  lithia.  The  oxalate  of  ammonia,  used  as  a test,  would 
indicate  (were  it  present)  lime  which  had  been  employed  in  the 
process  for  extracting  the  salts  of  lithia  from  the  minerals  in  which , 
it  exists.  The  solution  of  lime  would  indicate  the  presence  of 
alumina. 


LiTHiiE  CiTRAS.  Citrate  of  Lithia.  3LO,  Ci2H5On  = 210. 

Take  of  carbonate  of  lithia,  fifty  grains ; citric  acid,  in  crystals,  ninety  grains ; 
warm  distilled  water,  one  fluid  ounce.  Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  tlie  •water,  and  add 
the  carbonate  of  lithia  in  successive  portions,  applying  heat  until  effervescence  ceases, 
and  a perfect  solution  is  obtained.  Evaporate  by  a steam  or  sand  bath  till  water 
ceases  to  escape,  and  the  residue  is  converted  into  a viscid  liquid.  This  should  be 
dried  in  an  oven  or  air-chamber,  at  the  temperature  of  about  240°,  then  rapidly  pul- 
verized, and  enclosed  in  a stoppered  bottle. 

The  citrate  of  lithia  is  readily  prepared  by  the  pharmacopoeial  pro- 
cess. On  the  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  lithia  to  the  solution  of 
citric  acid  its  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  citrate  of  lithia  is 
held  in  solution,  and  can  be  recovered  as  directed  ; its  deliquescence 
renders  necessary  the  direction  that  it  should  be  kept  in  a stoppered 
bottle.  The  reaction  that  ensues  is  thus  expressed,  3(LO,  C02)-f- 
(3HO,  Ci2H50„-hH0)=4H0-f  3C02-b3L0,  C.AOn- 

CHARACTERS. — A white  amorplious  powdcr,  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  water  with- 
out leaving  any  residue.  Heated  to  redness  it  blackens,  evolving  inflammable  gases  ; 
and  the  residue,  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  with  rectified  spirit  a solution 
which  bums  with  a crimson  flame. 

TEST.—  Twenty  grains  of  the  salt,  burned  at  a low  red  heat,  with  free  access  of  air, 
leave  10-6  grains  of  white  residue  (carbonate  of  lithia). 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  medicinal  properties  of  lithia 
and  its  salts  are  still  suh  judice.  The  low  position  which  the  equi- 
valent of  lithia  occupies  on  the  hydrogen  scale  would,  a 'priori,  in- 
dicate many  of  its  salts  as  being  antacids  of  considerable  power,  but 
it  is  principally  with  reference  to  the  gouty  diathesis  tliat  they  now 
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and  BinswangJ^drew  Lipowitz,  Ure, 

calculi  possessed  by  tL  ca^  over  uric  acid 

those  possessed  ify  the  other  olVnr  ^ powers  notably  excelling 
suggested  the  iniecHon  n/  i alkaline  carbonates,  and  Mr.  Ure 

bladder  in  cases  of  urinary  cTlcutf  To 

part  of  uric  acid.  To  B^trod 

izing  these  observations  and  rpnrlpV  is  the  merit  due  of  util- 

to  the  time  of  BunZ  liSdu^  P^^otical  value.  Up 

scientific  interest,  considerable  difflp^^D  ^ matter  of 

monstrating  their  being  experienced  in  de- 

they  have  been  proved  to  be  not  nnl  ^ spectrum  analysis, 

also  of  the  animVand  mine..la/but. 

water;  in  numbers  of  spring  m»nl  of  5 
reputation  in  the  treatment  of  on  t aajoy  a world-wide 

.1. 1.  tt.  a„d,  m«i„,  ..d  5,  nkZfASl,°'.'S  “- 

over’oartilage  iucr^t  Jwrtrmnft  di  ? “1™“* 

carbonates  5f  lithCpotalh  id  “f  °f  the 

the  fhird  Lmed  to  Lave  ttm  “r”’ 

results,  he  has  subjected  the  snlfq  nf  IDit'  f'  by  these 

are  of  great  service  m cheeking  the  deposit  of  gouty  concfetiLs  if 
not  of  removing  them  when  fonned  ; aL  he  h^  also  Zn^  tin 
valuable  agents  in  a prophylactic  sense.  Their  alkalizino  and  d'  Z 

shZd  b?  7 - i “Z"'’-  recommends  that  these  Sis 

Should  be  administered  in  a state  of  free  dilution,  preferrino-  th^Ttr 

parations  known  to  mineral  water  manufacturers  as  h'fh^n  n,  T 

preparations  in  which  the  carbonate  of  lithia  is  held  in  solution  bv 

excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  which  are  nrenared  bv  Afoo  ^ 

SeS”tw^Z“r“  “f^n^  citilning  7- 

Jl+n  T * ^be  carbonate  to  the  half-nmt  of 

service  as  Tn  ^ that  I have  found  this  preparation  of  great 

p-oJ+^  l ordinary  dnnk  in  the  case  of  patients  affected  witli 
b+1  yspepsia,  attended  with  pain  and  flatulence.  The  citrate  of 

f it^g-ater  solubility,  may  te  j^-eSZo 
irrainQ  ry  it  can  be  administered  in  doses  from  three  to  five 
mtivp +’^  more,  dissolved  in  water,  to  which  some  synip  and  carmi- 
native tincture  may  be  added  to  suit  the  palate.  ^ 


Magnesia  Magnesia.  MgO=20.  Galdiud  Magmsia. 

ike  orc.irbonatc  of  mjigncsi.a,  four  ounces,  rnd-oilncc  llie  cirrbon.itc  of  m.igiic3ia 
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into  a Cornish  or  Hessian  crucible,  closed  loosely  by  a lid,  and  let  this  be  exposed  to  a 
low  red  heat  as  long  as  a little  of  the  powder,  taken  from  tlie  centre  of  the  crucible, 
when  cooled  and  dropped  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  gives  rise  to  elfervescence.  The 
product  should  be  preserved  in  corked  bottles. 

CHARACTEKS. — A white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by  acids 
without  etfervescence.  Its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  when  neutrrdizcd  by  a mixed 
solution  of  ammonia  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  gives  a copious  crystalline  precipi- 
tate when  phosphate  of  soda  is  added  to  it.  ^ _ 

TESTS. — Dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  neutralized  with  a mixture  of  ammonia  and 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  it  does  not  give  any  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  or 
chloride  of  barium. 

For  the  properties,  &c.,  of  this  medicine  see  the  next  preparation. 

Magnesia  Levis.  Light  Magnesia.  MgOz=20. 

Take  of  light  carbonate  of  magnesia,  four  ounces.  Introduce  the  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia into  a Cornish  or  Hessian  crucible,  closed  loosely  by  a lid,  and  let  this  be  exposed 
to  a low  red  heat  as  long  as  a little  of  the  powder,  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  crucible, 
when  cooled  and  dropped  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  gives  rise  to  elfervescence.  The 
product  should  be  preserved  in  corked  bottles. 

CHARACTERS. — A bulky  white  powder,  differing  from  the  preceding  preparation 
only  in  its  greater  levity,  the  volumes  corresponding  to  the  same  weight  being  to  eaeh 
other  in  the  ratio  of  three  and  a-half  to  one. 

By  these  processes  the  carbonic  acid  and  water,  in  each  case,  of  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia  emj)loyed  is  exjDelled  by  the  heat  directed, 
and  the  oxide  of  magnesium  is  left  behind,  thus,  3(MgO,  CO2+HO) 
+ MgO,  2HO  = 4MgO  + 3CO2  -}-  5HO. 

Should  any  of  the  powder  effervesce  under  the  conditions  stated, 
it  would  manifestly  indicate  the  insufficient  calcination  of  the  car- 
bonate. A low  red  heat  is  directed,  as  a fiercer  one  would  render 
the  product  less  soluble  in  acids,  and  consequently  less  valuable  as 
a remedial  agent.  It  is  directed  to  be  preserved  in  well  corked 
bottles,  aa  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and 
moisture.  The  copious  precipitate  alluded  to  in  the  chan-axters  is  the 
ammoniacal  phosphate  of  magnesia,  whilst  the  non-production  of  a 
precipitate  under  the  conditions  stated  in  the  tests  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia  indicates  the  absence  of  lime  ; with  chloride  of  barium,  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A very  light  soft  powder,  perfectly  white, 
odourless  and  tasteless,  slightly  adherent  to  the  tongue.  Specific 
gravity  about  2-3. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Magnesia  consists  of  one  equivalent  of 
the  metal  magnesium,  and  one  of  oxygen.  Exposed  to  the  air  it 
slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  moisture ; it  is  highly  infusible ; 
like  lime,  it  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  requiring 
5142  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60°  for  its  solution,  and  36,000 
parts  of  boiling  water  ; but  it  differs  from  lime  in  not,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  producing  a marked  elevation  of  temperature.  When 
moistened  it  acts  feebly  alkaline  on  vegetable  colours. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Magnesia  generally  contains  some  carbonate, 
eitlier  from,  faulty  preparation  or  bad  keejDing;  the  presence  of 
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any  di  ute  tlnemM  ’’“"S  °°  ‘he  addition  of 

and  tV  ■•.  adulterated  with  lime 

pleteiv  in  diliiTe T'h  contains  silica,  it  will  not  dissolve  com- 

tion  n L fflul  Jc  H°  P>-csent,  the  solu- 

i;m«  dilute  acd  precipitates  with  excess  of  ammonia-  and  if 
lime  IS  present,  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  or  oT  t^bicart 

dilute  acid  P>-“ipi“c  with  the  solution  iu  the 

line  acid,  bulphate  of  magnesia  sometimes  exists  in  it  • this  is 

? solution  m hydrochloric  acid.  Magnesia  is  oecasinTinllv 
made  to  absorb  water  in  order  fraudulently  to  increase  its  weii^hf 
jvhich  may  be  thus  augmented  from  17  toLen  40  per  cent  • this 
fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  loss  of  weight  which  o^ccum  o^xpo- 

it  adulterated  Chevallier  states  that  in  one  instance  he  found 
adulterated  with  flour,  a sophistication  readily  detected  bv  its 
not  bemg  completely  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochlom  acid  or  by  the 
addition  of  iodine  striking  with  the  flour  a blue  colour  ^ 

_ THERAP^TICAL  effects.— As  an  antacid,  magnesia  is  emnlovpd 
in  dyspepsia  attended  with  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  mth  ?onIti- 
]3ation ; m such  cases  it  is  generally  preferred  to  the  alkalies  as 
being  lej  irritant,  and  as  the  combinations  which  it  forms  with  ’the 
free  acids  of  the  stomach  are  generally  laxative.  In  gasTrodynia 

tTme  d "?5^bination  with  some  aromatic  a sLrt 

me  before  the  meals,  it  seldom  fails  to  prove  beneficial  It  is  also 

iwTuH  in  the  acidity  attendant  on 

nfantile  diseases  ; in  that  of  persons  of  a gouty  and  rheumatic 

diathesis,  as  it  diminishes  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  • 

1 used  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning 

fio?nn  ® “liberal  acids,  but  its  employment  in  such  cases  is  objec- 
tionable for,  during  Its  combination  with  the  acids,  a degree  of  Imat 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  pro- 
duced In  poisoning  with  arsenic  it  proves  an  efficacious  antidote 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx.  twice 

suspended  in  milk,  in  some 
of  the_  bitter  vegetable  infusions,  or  in  some  aromatic  water.  In 
prescribing  it,  practitioners  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  dano-er 
after  long  continued  use,  of  its  forming  concretionsi  n the  alimen- 
tary  canal,  depending,  as  it  does,  for  its  elimination  on  the  amount 
of  acids  which  it  may  meet  in  the  primse  vias.  Many  cases  are  on 
record  where  large  masses  have  been  met  with  in  the  intestines 
ag'glutinated  together  with  intestinal  mucus,  months  after  its  ad- 
ministration had  been  discontinued.  Although  the  two  forms  are  in- 
troduced into  the  Pharmacopoeia,  I am  not  satisfied  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  marked  difference  in  their  physiological  effects  or  thera- 
peutic uses.  The  lighter  variety  (Magnesia  levis)  is  that  employed 


X icvi&y  it,  uiai  empioyea 

m the  preparation  of  the  Pulvis  Rliei  Compositus.  A jweparation 
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termed  White’s  Sacch<arized  Hydrate  of  Magnesia  has  been  recently 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Messrs.  Boileau  of  this 
city.  It  is  a gelatinous  whitish  fluid,  of  an  agreeable  lemon  odour 
and  sweetish  taste — properties  which  suit  it  admirably  as  a medicine 
for  children.  The  directions  for  use  are  as  follows  : — For  children 
under  six  months,  one  tea-spoonful ; six  to  nine  months,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls ; nine  to  eighteen  months,  one  dessert-spoonful;  over 
eighteen  months,  one  table-spoonful.  For  adults,  half  a wine-glass- 
ful. Two  ounces,  or  one  wine-glassful,  is  stated  to  contain  a quantity 
of  magnesia  equivalent  to  40  grains  of  the  carbonate. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids  ; acidulous  salts  ; metallic  salts  ; and 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 


Magnesia  Carbonas.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  3(MgO,  CO2 
-h  HO)  4-  MgO,  2HO  = 173.  Syn. — Magnesioi  Carbonas  Ponde- 

rosum,  D. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  ten  ounces;  carbonate  of  soda,  twelve  ounces ; boiling 
distilled  water,  a sulficiency.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  the  carbonate  of 
soda  each  in  a pint  of  the  water,  mix  the  two  solutions,  and  evaporate  the  whole  to  per- 
fect dryness  by  means  of  a sand  bath.  Digest  the  residue  for  half  an  hour  with  two 
pints  of  the  water,  and  having  collected  the  insoluble  matter  on  a calico  filter,  wash  it 
repeatedly  with  distilled  water,  until  the  washings  cease  to  give  a precipitate  with 
chloride  of  barium.  Finally  dry  the  product  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  212°. 

CHARACTERS. — A white  granular  powder,  which  dissolves  with  elfervescence  in  the 
dilate  mineral  acids,  yielding  solutions  which,  when  first  treated  with  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  are  not  disturbed  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  solution  of  ammonia,  but 
yield  a copious  crystalline  precipitate  upon  the  .addition  of  phosphate  of  soda. 

TESTS. — With  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  a clear  solution,  in  which  chloride 
of  barium  causes  no  precipitate.  Another  portion  of  the  solution,  supersaturated  with 
ammonia,  gives  no  precipitate  with  oxalic  acid.  Fifty  grains  calcined  at  a red  heat 
are  reduced  to  twenty-two. 

For  the  properties,  &c.  of  this  medicine  see  the  next  preparation. 

Magnesice  Carbonas  Levis.  Light  Carbonate  of  Magnesia. 
3(MgO,  C02-FH0)4-Mg0,  2HO=173. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  ten  ounces;  carbonate  of  soda,  twelve  ounces  ; dis- 
tilled water,  a sufficiency.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
each  in  half  a gallon  of  the  water,  mix  the  two  solutions  cold,  and  boil  the  mixture  in  a 
porcelain  dish  for  fifteen  minutes.  Transfer  the  precipitate  to  a calico  filter,  and  pour 
upon  it  repeatedly  boiling  distilled  water,  until  the  washings  cease  to  give  a precipitate 
with  chloride  of  barium.  Lastly,  diy  by  a heat  not  exceeding  212°. 

_ CHARACTERS. — A very  light  powder,  which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope, 
IS  found  to  be  partly  amorphous,  with  numerous  slender  prisms  intermixed.  The  other 
characters  and  tests  are  the  same  as  those  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

I have  grouped  these  two  preparations  together,  as  the  chemical 
reaction  that  ensues  in  the  manufacture  of  each  admits  of  the  same 
explanation.  At  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  carbonate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  would  re-act  upon  each  other  so 
as  to  produce  a carbonate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  soda,  of  which 
the  former  would  be  precipitated,  and  the  latter  held  in  solution. 
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which  COa—MgO,  COa  + NaO,  SO3  ; the  water 

fpH  ^ ^ composition  of  each  of  the  salts  being  ornit- 

tinn  equation,  as  not  playing  any  part  in  the  decomposi- 

If  L r .li^ever,  is  but  partially,  not  entirely  true;  one  portion 

the  materials  so  conduct  themselves,  but  another  portion,  instead 
forming  a carbonate,  makes  a bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  at  the 

f 1 carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  thus 

robbed  of  its  carbonic  acid  is  precipitated  as  oxide  of  magnesium— 
and  so  causing  the  precipitate  to  be  composed  partially  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia  and  partly  of  oxide.  The  bicarbonate  thus  formed  being 
a soluble  salt  would  be  lost  in  the  process,  were  it  not  that  by  the 
boding  directed.  Its  second  atom  of  carbonic  acid  is  subsequently  ex- 
pelled, and  it  also  is  precipitated  as  carbonate  of  magnesia.  The 
following  equation  accounts  for  the  production  of  the  pharmaco- 

4-  7HO)  + 4 (NaO,  CO,  + 10  HO) 
Z9  2 HO  + CO2  + 4(NaO,  SO3, 10 HO) 

t:  '.1.  ^ to  be  produced  under  the  conditions 

stated  in  the  characters,^’  on  the  addition  of  a solution  of  ammo- 
nia It  would_  indicate  the  presence  of  alumina,  the  salts  of  maonesia 
so  formed  being  soluble  under  the  conditions  stated.  The  precipitate 
yielded  upon  the  addition  of  the  phosphate  of  soda  is  the  ammo- 
nia co-magnesian  phosphate.  Were  it  to  precipitate  under  the  con- 
ditions stated  in  the  “ tests,''  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium 
the  existence  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  to  be  inferred,  whilst  lime 
would  be  detected  by  the  oxalic  acid  used  as  directed.  In  addition 
to  the  characters  given  us  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  may  be  stated  to 
be  inodorous,  tasteless,  permanent  in  the  air,  very  sparingly  soluble 
m water,  requiring  2,493  parts  of  cold,  and  9,000  of  hot° water  for 
its  solution.  It  is  far  more  soluble  in  water  charged  with  carbonic 
acid.  ^ The  relative  amount  of  intimate  aggregation  of  their  particles 
constitutes  the  sole  difference  between  the  two  preparations-  and 
this  IS  effected  by  employing  a large  amount  (one  gallon)  of  water 
m th^e  process  when  we  require  a light  specimen ; but  when  we  wish 
for  the  heavy  variety,  using  a small  quantity  (one  quart).  The  wash- 
ing  clirGctsd  is  to  romovG  either  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  soda,  which 
are  carried  down  with  the  carbonate  of  ma^esia,  the  final  absence  of 
which  salts  is  indicated  by  the  non-production  of  a precipitate  on  the 
addition  to  the  washings  of  a solution  of  chloride  of  barium. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  employed 
as  an  absorbent  and  antacid  in  the  same  cases  as  magnesia ; but 
owing  to  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  disengaged  in  the  stomach  when 
it  meets  with  the  acids  natural^  present  in  that  viscus,  its  use  is 
objectionable  in  many  cases.  The  light  and  heavy  carbonates  of 
magnesia,  precisely  similar  in  chemical  composition,  appear  to  have 
an  analogous  therapeutical  action ; but  from  a fancied  idea  of  superi- 
ority as  regards  certainty  and  mildness  of  effect,  the  latter  is  pre- 
ferred by  many  practitioners.  (See  also  CathaHics). 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  XV.  to  gr.  xxx.  It  may 
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be  administered  suspended  in  milk,  or  in  some  aromatic  water.  The 
most  convenient  form,  however,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  is  the  solution  in  carbonated  water  which  was  first  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Sir  James  Murray  of  this 
city ; and  is  still  manufactured  very  extensively  on  his  original  plan, 
and  also  according  to  the  method  of  the  late  Mr.  Dinneford,  both 
being  in  general  very  excellent  preparations.  It  is  prepared  by  ex- 
posing distilled  water,  in  which  very  pure  carbonate  of  magnesia  is 
suspended  (in  the  proportion  of  from  10  to  20  grains  of  the  latter 
to  every  ounce  of  the  former),  to  a stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  forced 
into  it  by  means  of  steam  power,  until  a complete  solution  is  formed. 
It  then  constitutes  Aqua  Magnesioi  bicarbonatis,  and  is  given  as  an 
antacid  in  doses  of  f§ss.  to  f^iss.  This  preparation,  as  prepared  by 
different  makers,  is  very  liable  to  vary  in  strength,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  substituted  for  it.  Messrs. 
Bewley  and  Hamilton  of  this  city  prepare  a solution  containing 
ten  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  each  ounce.  By  the  fol- 
lowing simple  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Redwood  of  London  the 
precise  quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  contained  in  it  may  be 
readily  ascertained  : — Evaporate  a fiuid  ounce  of  the  solution  to 
dryness  in  a Wedgewood  dish  ; calcine  the  residue  at  a red  heat  for 
about  five  or  ten  minutes  in  a small  Berlin  crucible ; then  weigh 
the  calcined  residue.  If  this  residue  be  pure  calcined  magnesia, 
every  five  grains  of  it  will  be  equivalent  to  twelve  grains  of  the 
hydrated  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  commerce ; after  weighing  the 
calcined  residue,  treat  it  with  distilled  water,  when,  if  there  are 
any  soluble  salts  present,  they  will  be  dissolved  out,  and  may  be 
tested,  weighed,  and  the  amount  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the 
magnesia. 

PREPARATION. — Trochisci  Bismuthi. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids  ; acidulous  and  metallic  salts  ; hydro- 
chlorate of  ammonia  ; lime,  baryta,  potassa,  soda. 


Liquor  Potass^.  Solution  of  Potash. 


Take  of  carbonate  of  potash,  one  pound ; slaked  lime,  twelve  ounces ; distilled  water, 
one  gallon.  Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  water,  and  having  heated  the 
solution  to  the  boiling  point  in  a clean  iron  vessel,  gradually  mix  with  it  the  slaked 
lime,  and  continue  the  ebullution  for  ten  minutes  with  constant  stirring.  Then  remove 
the  vessel  from  the  fire  ; and  when,  by  the  subsidence  of  the  insoluble  matter,  the 
supernatant  liquor  has  become  perfectly  clear,  transfer  it  by  means  of  a siphon  to  a 
green-glass  bottle,  fmmished  with  an  air-tight  stopper. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  the  addition  of  the  slaked  lime 
to  the  carbonate  of  potash,  the  latter  is  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid, 
which  unites  with  the  lime  to  form  a carbonate  of  lime,  which,  being 
insoluble,  is  precipitated,  whilst  the  potash  is  held  in  solution,  and 
separated  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  by  means  of  a siphon — the 
readiest  way,  inasmuch  as  the  liquor  potassse  would  act  upon  paper 
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or  woollen  filters  ; besides  which,  the  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air 
c ena  i e it  to  abstract  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  develope  in  it  as 
an  carbonate  o^  potassa.  This  equation  explains  the  reac- 

tion, KO,  CO2  2HO-f-CaO  = CaO,  C02-{-K0  + 2H0. 


TESTS.  Specific  gravity  1-058.  One  fluid  ounce  requires  for  neutralization  48-25 
measures  of  the  voluinetnc  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  It  does  not  effervesce  when  added 

ammonir"'when'T-^'^t'’^^  """"  ^ P*’ecipitate  with  lime  or  oxalate  of 

ammonia  Mhen  it  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to 

^ soJution,  which  is  onfv  slirrhtly 


Its  not  effervescing  on  the  addition  of  the  acid,  and  not  beina 
precipitated  on  the  addition  of  lime,  indicate  the  absence  of  carbo- 
nate of  potassa.  Were  it  to  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  the  presence  of  lime  is  to  be  inferred ; the  chloride  of 
barium  would  indicate  the  presence  of  sulphates;  the  nitrate  of 
silver  of  ch  orides ; the  ammonia,  of  silica.  The  volumetric  test 

establishes  the  presence  of  20-67  grains  of  caustic  potash  in  each 
fluid  ounce. 

PHYSICAL  APPEARANCES. — A transparent  colourless  liquid,  odoiir- 
less  of  intensely  alkaline  acrid  taste,  and  of  oleaginous  feel,  caused 
by  the  formation  of  a soap  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  re- 

’ 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— Highly  alkaline  in  its  reaction  on  the 
test  papers.  Solutions  of  tartaric,  perchloric,  and  carbozotic  acids 
precipitate  with  it,  respectively,  bitartrate,  perchlorate,  and  carbo- 
zotate  of  potash.  If  the  solution  of  tartaric  acid  be  not  in  exce.ss 
it  may  require  brisk  agitation  to  develope  the  precipitate.  A solu- 
tion  ot  bichloride  of  platinum  throws  down  a yellow  precipitate  • it 
and  the  salts  of  potash  communicate  a violet  colour  to  the  flame  of 
alcohof  as  also  in  blow-pipe  analysis.  In  spectrum  analysis,  potas- 
sium gives  a red  line  m the  extreme  red  rays,  and  a violet  in  the 
extreme  yio  et  rays.  It  is  directed  to  be  kept  in  bottles  of  green 
glass,  as  It  slowly  acts  on  the  lead  contained  in  those  of  white  ala^s 
cementing  the  stopper  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  ’ 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— In  dyspepsia  attended  with  acid 
eructafions  cardialgia,  and  gastrodynia,  solution  of  potash  is  em- 
jfloyed  with  much  benefit,  and  especially  in  those  derangements  of 
the  digestive  organs  consequent  on  excessive  indulgence  in  spirituous 
liquors.  It  not  only  neutralizes  the  free  acid,  but  also  counteracts 
the  morbid  tendency  of  the  stomach  to  acid  secretion  • it  must 
however,  be  remembered  that  its  action  is  only  temporary,  and  that 
Its  continuous  use  deranges  digestion  and  produces  a tendency  to 
acid  .secretion.  Its  beneficial  action  is  often  manife.sted  in  various 
forms  of  chronic  cutaneous  disea.se.s,  such  as  psoriasis,  acne,  and 
pityriasis,  when  they  are  dependent  on  or  connected  with  acidity  of 
the  digestive  organs,  in  which  cases  it  should  be  prefeiTed  to  the 
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other  remedies  of  this  class.  In  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  of  the 
gouty  and  rheumatic,  and  in  deposits  of  lithic  acid  or  the  lithates  in 
the  urine,  solution  of  potash  is  also  administered  with  much  advan- 
tage. In  scrofulous  affections  of  the  testis,  of  the  mammary,  salivary, 
and  mesenteric  glands,  in  hronchocele,  in  chronic  enlargements  of 
the  liver,  and  in  many  forms  of  external  tubercular  disease,  the  in- 
ternal use  of  this  remedy  is  in  general  productive  of  excellent  effects. 
Potash  and  its  salts  are  rapidly  absorbed  from  the  stomach  and  pass 
into  the  blood,  the  alkalinity  of  which  fluid  they  augment,  and  by 
rendering  the  fibrine  more  soluble  tend  to  prevent  its  deposition, 
both  of  which  effects  serve  as  indications  for  its  therapeutical  em- 
ployment. Solution  of  potash,  when  taken  for  some  time,  dimin- 
ishes nutrition,  and  promotes  the  absorption  of  fat  which  may  have 
accumulated  or  been  deposited  ; it  thus  proves  the  most  beneficial 
remedy  in  fcdty  diseases,  and  is  productive  of  excellent  effects  in 
preventing  or  removing  the  adipose  condition  of  the  body  to  which 
some  persons  are  liable  ; for  these  purposes  I have  repeatedly  used 
it  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  effects  of  solution  of 
potash  on  the  system  generally,  but  more  especially  on  the  urine, 
have  been  veiy  carefully  and  ably  investigated  by  Dr,  Parkes  of 
London.  {British  and  Foreign  Medico-Ghirurgical  Review,  vol, 
xi.  page  2.58).  In  ardor  urince  its  value  has  long  been  recognized 
by  every  practical  surgeon  ; and  in  chronic  bronchitis,  attended 
with  thicJc,  viscid,  and  difficult  expectoration,  it  proves  of  service  in„ 
liquifying  the  mucus.  Large  doses  of  this  solution  prove  an  energetic 
poison.  Such  cases,  however,  are  rare,  being  in  general  the  result 
of  accident.  The  best  antidotes  are  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  and 
the  fixed  oils.  It  should  be  remembered  that  perforation  results 
more  rapidly  on  the  action  of  the  caustic  alkalies  on  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  than  even  of  the  strong  acids,  these  latter  forming  a coagu- 
lum  with  the  intestinal  mucus,  which  for  a time  limits  the  further 
action  of  the  poison ; whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  forms  soluble  com- 
pounds with  the  caustic  alkalies,  thus  affording  a fresh  surface  for 
their  continued  action  ; hence  more  prompt  measures,  if  possible, 
are  required  in  poisoning  by  the  caustic  alkalies  than  in  the  case  of 
the  acids. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Min.  X.  gradually  increased 
to  f3j.  or  f5ij.  ; it  should  be  largely  diluted.  Fresh  table-beer,  or 
veal  broth,  partly  conceals  its  nauseous  taste,  and  consequently 
either  may  be  employed  as  a vehicle  for  its  administration.  The 
combination  with  some  aromatic  bitter,  as  gentian,  cascarilla,  or 
calumba,  is  generally  found  very  beneficial. 

Brandish’ s alkaline  solution.  (Best  American  pearl-ashes,  ibij. ; 
quicklime,  recently  burned  ; and  wood-ashes  from  the  ash,  of  each, 
fbij.;  boiling  water,  cong.  vj. ; add  first  the  lime,  then  the  pearl- 
ashes,  and  afterwards  the  wood-ashes  to  the  boiling  water  ; mix, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  draw  off  the  clear  liquor,  to  every  pint  of 
which  add,  of  oil  of  juniper,  min.  ij.).  This  solution  has  a less  dis- 
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Dose.  fS“  ' *" 

-d  the 

= -^toartoTiafeo/PeJasA.  K0,H0,2C02 

Mled  water  two  pinta  ; hydrochloric 

oue  pound,  or  a auScv  Ditinll ’,h  h “ h fragments, 

and  filter  the  aolZn  “to  a th^roht  ^01^  caZl'''^  f Z''  r“i'  water,’ 

traversed  by  a glass  tube  sufficientlv  l^nn. . ’ apable  of  being  tightly  closed  by  a cork 

the  marble  into  another  bottle  in  the  bnito  *'i  * k ta^omof  the  fluid.  Introduee 

drilled,  and  the  mouth  rfS  is  a cork'’Z,"  '*"«  teen 

Sing  ilie  ZZaghUrfaZmoTl  S S 

of  the  apparatus,  fix^the  cork  tiehtlvin  T 

on  for  a week  At  the  end  nf  ^ bottle,  and  let  the  process  go 

have  formed,  which  Ire  to  be  relved^'.h^^^^  4ll 

cold  distilled  water  Ld  aftir  dS^ntfl-  ^ ^ ® bulk  of 

"paper  by  exposure  to  the  air  the  water,  drained  and  dried  on  filtering 

to  one  half,  at  a temperature  not  L^Iedbg  110°  wfn  v>M 

«rj3SH,=^S3ES£tS 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS.— By  the  reaction  of  hydrochloric  acid 

Caa  + m!|!ro™  “‘d  set  free,  thus,  CaO,  C0,  + HCl=f 

b^untJrf  '’““®  ““™yed  into  the  solution  of  car- 

bonate  of  potassa,  converts  it  into  the  bicarbonate.  The  arrano-P- 

ment  adopted  IS  to  secure  the  continuous  delivery  of  carbonic  aSd 
according  as  it  is  consumed,  but  not  faster,  the  inLss  of  th^lnX 

made  ior  it  by  the  absorption  by  the  carbonate  of  potassa  of  the 
caibonic  acid  previously  set  free.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  selected  in 
preference  to  sulphuric  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  slbilily 
of  the  resulting  salt  not  interfering  \vith  the  process,  and  coX- 

lXtf-?Sn|one!‘'  ‘‘  " 

"DnntT'’H'  ”n™-  »f  •‘aulinn,  feebly 

£1^  3S- -- 

The  characters  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  require  no  explanation ; 
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in  addition  to  these,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  bicarbonate  of 
potassa  is  odourless ; that  exposed  to  the  air  it  undergoes  no  change ; 
that  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  four  times  its  weight  of 
water  at  60°,  and  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water,  which,  however, 
by  prolonged  ebullition  expels  a portion  of  its  carbonic  acid,  making 
it  a sesqui-carbonate ; that  it  re-acts  feebly  as  an  alkali  on  the  test 
papers.  The  “ tests  ” refer  to  the  action  of  a red  heat  upon  the  salt, 
expelling  one  of  its  atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  and  thereby  reducing  it 
to  the  condition  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  potash  (K0C02=69),  the 
white  residue  alluded  to.  The  amount  of  this  residue  corresponds  to 
the  atomic  weights  of  the  respective  salts,  inasmuch  as  100 : 69 : : 50 : 
34-5 ; and  it  also  corresponds  with  the  number  of  measures  of  the 
volumetric  solution  of  oxalic  acid  required  for  its  saturation.  Bicar- 
bonate of  potassa  is  distinguished  from  the  carbonate  by  the  addition 
of  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which,  with  the  carbonate,  throws 
down  immediately  a brick-red  precipitate,  the  oxychloride  of  mer- 
cury (HgCl,  3Hgo),  whilst  with  the  bicarbonate  it  simply  produces 
an  opalescence  in  the  mixture,  which,  however,  after  some  time 
throws  down  a similar  precipitate. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Bicarbonate  of  potash  frequently  contains  car- 
bonate of  potash,  from  not  having  been  sufficiently  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  during  its  preparation ; this  is  best  detected  by  the 
action  of  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  on  its  solution  in  40  parts 
of  water ; if  the  salt  contains  the  carbonate,  a brick-red  precipitate  will 
be  i^roduced.  If  any  sulphates  or  chlorides  are  present,  a solution 
supersaturated  with  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  white  with  a solution 
of  hydrochlorate  or  nitrate  of  baryta  if  the  impurity  is  a sulphate,  and 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  if  it  contains  a chloride. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Bicarbonate  of  potash  may  be  admi- 
nistered as  an  antacid  in  the  same  cases  as  solution  of  caustic  pot- 
ash, its  operation  being  similar,  but  it  is  less  irritating  than,  and  not 
so  powerful  as  that  preparation ; it  acts,  however,  more  decidedly 
on  the  kidneys,  increasing  the  secretion  of  urine,  especially  when 
taken  in  the  form  of  the  effervescing  solution.  Solutions  of  this  kind 
are  prepared  by  the  mineral- water  manufacturers.  Messrs.  Bewley 
and  Hamilton  keep  them  prepared  of  different  strengths,  No.  1 con- 
taining 10  grains  of  bicarbonate  potassa3;  No.  2,  20  grains;  No.  3, 
40  grains;  and  No.  4,  60  grains,  dissolved  with  an  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  each  half  pint  of  water.  It  possesses  the  advantage, 
also,  of  being  less  unpleasant  to  the  taste  than  the  liquor  potassas ; 
and  its  employment  may  be  continued  without  interruption  for  a 
longer  period. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx.  two  or 
three  times  a day ; it  may  be  given  dissolved  in  some  aromatic  water ; 
it  may  also  be  given  in  the  form  of  extemporaneous  effervescence, 
gr.  XX.  of  crystallized  bicarbonate  of  potassa  being  saturated  with 
gr.  xiv.  of  crystallized  citric  acid,  gr.  xv.  of  crystallized  tartaric  acid, 
and  about  fSiiiss.  of  fresh  prepared  lemon -juice. 
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l-y.l.-ocl,lorote  of  ammonia 
magnesia.  not  sulphate  of 


z^PoTASSJi:  Carbonas.  Carbonate  of  Potash.  K0,C02+2H0 

sg=ii£S3Sia 

£SS«|pSS5i= 

m the  United  States,  C^lZ:  Ssira^to^Tb^  Zfolle 

ashercoUeZfTdCvL^£d!Zd%^:tl^^^^^^^ 

f .L  **  termed  by  the  manufacturers  “black  salts-"  tWo 
Ztfosfd  h occupies  severaTdays  tTo  iai  Is 

. J»"  E!  SEiti'iSS?'  'r » 

Whether  pearl  ash  or  potash,  the  salt  is  still  far  too  imnure  to  be 
used  m medicme.  Reputed  solution,  evaporation,  and  Ztolh^ 
taon  will,  however,  yield  us  a product  fit  for  beino  so  emnbvS 

1^  mr  Pb"  ® '■"'■“""‘y  had  dirictions  jnWus 

in  our  Pharmacopeeiaa  These  now  are  omitted,  as  also  the  method^ 

of  preparing  a pure  carbonate  of  potash  from  the  bicarbonate  bt 
exposing  It  to  a red  heat,  and  from  the  cream  of  tartarZtoss® 
mrhorms  e tartan  crystalUsJ  by  a similar  process. 
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CH.VRACTEES. — A white  Crystalline  powder,  alkaline'and  caustic  to  the  taste,  very 
deliquescent,  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  spirit,  effervescing  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  forming  a solution  with  which  bichloride  of  platinum  gives  a 
yellow  precipitate. 

TESTS. — Loses  about  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  its  weight  when  exposed  to  a red  heat. 
When  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  is  almost 
entirely  soluble  in  water,  only  a little  sUica  remaining  undissolved.  It  is  precipitated 
only  faintly  by  chloride  of  barium  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Eighty-seven  grains  require 
for  neutralization  at  least  ninety-eight  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic 
acid. 

Reference  to  what  has  been  already  written  in  the  remarks  on 
the  previous  preparations  of  potash  will  fully  explain  these  cha- 
racters and  tests.  The  loss  on  exposure  to  heat  represents  the 
water  with  which  it  unavoidably  becomes  charged ; the  volumetric 
test  allows  but  for  the  merest  trace  of  impurity. 

THERAPEUTICAI.  EFFECTS. — As  an  antacid  it  may  be  employed  in 
the  same  cases  as  the  bicarbonate,  but  in  consequence  of  its  unplea- 
sant taste,  and  irritant  even  poisonous  properties,  it  is  not  much  used 
in  medicine.  The  external  application  of  preparations  containing 
the  alkalies  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Devergie  for  the 
treatment  of  many  obstinate  cutaneous  affections.  I have  used 
solutions  and  ointments  containing  the  alkaline  carbonates  and 
bicarbonates,  with  an  excellent  effect  in  the  treatment  of  many 
diseases  of  the  skin,  particularly  in  some  forms  of  papular,  vesicular, 
and  pustular  eruptions,  especially  in  those  seated  on  the  scalp.* 
But  although  I sometimes  use  the  carbonate  of  potash  when  the 
disease  is  very  chronic  and  of  a non-inflammatory  character,  as  in 
porrigo  capitis,  its  acridity  forbids  its  general  employment. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX.  largely 
diluted ; for  external  use,  half  a drachm  to  a drachm  may  be  dissolved 
in  a pint  of  distilled  water,  or  made  into  an  ointment  with  an  ounce 
of  prepared  lard,  or  white  wax  ointment. 

PREPARATIONS. — Mistura  ferri  composita,  decoctum  aloes  com- 
positum,  liquor  potassse,  liquor  arsenicalis. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Same  as  the  bicarbonate ; but  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia is  decomposed  by  the  carbonate.  In  cases  of  poisoning  with 
this  salt,  the  antidotes  are  the  same  as  those  for  solution  of  potash. 


Liquor  SoDiE.  Solution  of  Soda. 

Take  of  carbonate  of  soda,  twenty-eight  ounces  ; slaked  lime,  twelve  ounces ; dis- 
tilled water,  one  gallon.  Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  water  ; and,  having 
heated  the  solution  to  the  boiling  point  in  a clean  iron  vessel,  gradually  mix  it  with 
tlie  slaked  lime,  and  continue  the  ebullition  for  ten  minutes  with  constant  stirring. 
Then  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire  ; and,,  when  by  the  subsidence  of  the  insoluble 
matter  the  supernatant  liquor  has  become  perfectly  clear,  transfer  it  by  means  of  a 
siphon  to  a green-glass  bottle  furnished  with  an  air-tight  stopper. 

* See  Neligan  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin  : Dublin,  1852. 
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removed  bv  theT^S®!'  r ^*>6  carbouic  acid  is 

cbitated  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  nre- 

s=c;(5:co,+s‘“  Nao.co’:; 

S.Vi,;s.^^:K“3^  - 1-  v-s^^sir;  ^ 

evaporated  to  dryness,  tlie  residue  forms  wits  , .r  " dilute  nitric  acid,  and 

turbid  by  cbloride  of  barium,  aud  by  nitrate  ofXr%t“LTby‘:^:o“  “ 

The  volumetric  test  indicates  the  presence  in  each  ounce  of  U-57 
g ains  of  caustic  soda— a quantity  compared  with  that  in  the  ana 
ogous  preparation,  liquor  potassae,  in  strict  proportion  to  their  re 
lative  chemical  equivalents.  The  non-effervescLce  TnchcatS  the 

thr^ddifior^rth^  f non-predpitation  on 

the  addition  of  the  lime  ; the  oxalate  of  ammonia  indicates  the 

absence  of  lime ; the  non-turbidity  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  the 

^ tni?  turbidity  produced  on  the  addition  of  chlo’riL  ' 

baimm  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  caused  by  the  presence  in  small 
quantities  respectively  of  sulphate  and  chloride  of  sodium 
therapeutical  USES.-This  preparation  may  be  utd  con 
ditions  similar  to  those  described  under  the  head  of  liquor  potass®  ' 

urinary  organs,  however,  is  not  so  well  marked 
DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATTOAt  r ™arired. 

INCOMPAttri  Fq  as  liquor  potass®. 

INCOMPATIBLES.— Acids ; acidulous  and  metallic  salts  • and  f Iip  ■ 
preparations  of  ammonia.  ’ 

In  casra  of  poisoning  with  solution  of  soda  the  best  antidotes  are  i 
Vinegar,  lemon  juice,  and  the  fixed  oils.  nuaotes  are  . 

PREPARATIONS.— Sodse  valerianas ; antimonium  sulphuratum. 

^SOD^  Bioarbonas.  Bicarbonate  of  Soda.  NaO,HO,2CO,  I 
Take  of  carbonate  of  soda,  two  pounds:  dried  carhnmfp  fifonrin  , dl 

marble,  iu  fragment,,  feur  pound,;  hydrocblolll^  ^ 
two  gallon,;  distilled  w,itcr,  a sufficiency.  Fill  with  the  marliie  a 
bottle  having  a few  small  hole,  drilled  in  the  bottom,  connect  tL  nibulnm  tii 
bent  tnbe  and  cork,  with  an  empty  two-necked  bottle,  and  connect  till,  with  Inolte 
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bottle  filled  with  the  carbonates  of  soda  well  triturated  together,  and  let  the  tube  be 
lono-  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Before  fixing  the  cork  in  the  bottle 
containing  the  carbonate  of  soda,  partially  immerse  the  bottle  containing  the  marble  in 
the  hydrochloric  acid  previously  diluted  with  the  water,  and  placed  in  any  convenient 
vessel.  When  the  whole  apparatus  is  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  fix  in  tightly  the 
cork  of  the  bottle  containing  the  cai-bonate  of  soda,  and  let  the  action  go  on  until  the 
gas  ceases  to  be  absorbed.  Agitate  occasionally  for  half  an  hour  the  damp  salt  which 
is  formed  with  half  its  weight  of  cold  distilled  water,  drain  the  undissolved  portion, 
and  dr}^  it  by  exposure  to  the  air  on  filtering  paper  placed  on  porous  bricks. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — The  reaction  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  on  white  marble,  in  virtue  of  which  carbonic  acid  is  obtained, 
has  been  akeady  discussed  under  “ bicarbonate  of  potassa,"'  where  a 
process  somewhat  similar  to  this  is  directed ; with  this  difference, 
however,  that  here  the  carbonic  acid  is  introduced  into  the  carbo- 
nates whilst  in  a dry  condition,  not  in  a state  of  solution.  The 
object  of  using  these  two  salts  of  soda  is,  that  the  carbonate  of  soda 
may  furnish  enough  of  water  to  supply  what  is  required  for  the 
water  of  crystallization  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda ; a slight  excess  is 
employed  which  communicates  the  damp  appearance  alluded  to  ; by 
washing,  any  carbonate  that  may  remain  unacted  upon  is  removed. 

CHAKACTEES. — In  powder  or  small  opaque  irregular  scales,  white,  inodorous,  of  a 
saline,  not  unpleasant  taste.  Imparts  a yellow  color  to  flame.  Dissolves  with  much 
efiervescence  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a solution  in  which  bichloride  of 
platinum  causes  no  precipitate.  It  loses  a portion  of  its  carbonic  acid  at  212°. 

The  non-precipitation  by  bichloride  of  platinum  distinguishes  it 
from  the  salts  of  potash,  with  which  the  bichloride  would  yield  a 
yellowish  precipitate. 

TESTS. — When  supersatm-ated  with  nitric  acid,  its  solution  scarcely  precipitates  with 
chloride  of  bai-ium,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  Eighty-four  grains  exposed  to  a red  heat 
leave  fifty- three  of  an  alkaline  residue,  which  requires  for  neutralization  one  hundred 
measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  chloride  of  barium  indicates  the  absence  of  sulphates ; the 
nitrate  of  silver,  of  chlorides.  The  53  grains  represent  dried  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  the  amount  of  produce  which  reference  to  their  equi- 
valent weights  would  indicate  ; whilst  the  volumetric  solution  wall 
prove  the  presence  of  23  grains  of  oxide  of  sodium — tests  indicating 
the  absolute  purity  of  the  salt. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  only  adulteration  of  importance  is  with 
the  simple  or  monocarbonate,  and  this  is  seldom  wanting  ; it  may 
be  readily  detected  by  the  action  of  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
which  ^ves  a reddish-brown  precipitate  with  a solution  of  the  bicar- 
bonate in  40  parts  of  distilled  water,  if  it  contains  so  much  as  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  carbonate. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  the  various  forms  of  dyspepsia  at- 
tended with  secretion  of  acid  and  vomiting  no  remedy  is  so  frequently 
employed  as  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  being  usually  taken  in  solution 
with  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  In  lithiasis,  and  in  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, where  there  is  excessive  secretion  of  uric  acid  and  the  urates. 
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Wd'with  for  ‘Pe  <«It 

compound  which  is  der)f)C!i+Prl '^*^+1  insoluble,  being  the 

repeated  attacks  of  frout  joints  of  persons  who  suffer  from 

pbosphatic  depositsin  the  urLr  At  T 

treatZof  pf  I’  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  in  the 
sSat  l y "'T  bicarbonate  of 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTT?  Attom  Pi.  -i-  t i ■, 

^AquaSod^  effervescens.  (Bicarbonate  of  soda  3i  • water  Oi  • 
dissolve  the  bicarbonate  in  the  water,  and  saturate  it  with  drbSic 
acid  under  strong  pressure.  Preserve  the  liquid  in  well-cbsed  ves 
sels).  _ This  constitutes  soda  water,  the  form  in  which  the  bicarbo 
nate  is  most  generally  used  ; as  met  with  in  the  shops  however 

bonZ^^T-"^^  anything  more  than  a simple  solution  of  car- 

onic  acid  in  water,  not  containing  any  carbonate  of  soda-  this  mav 

be  easily  known  by  adding  some  weak  acid  to  the  solution  as  soon 

when  no  Str  Ze  ^^"^tle, 

wnen  no  turther  effervescence  will  take  place,  unless  tlie  alkalinp 

carbonate  be  present.  Dose,  fSvj.  to  f.^dij,Zo  or  three  tiLstlv 

Being  usually  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  mineral  water  Zdorn 

t has  been  properly  omitted  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  The  soda 

water  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Bewley  and  Hamilton  of  this  city  is 

five  different  strengths,  as  follows No.  1 contains  10  oraius^of 

^ystallized  carbonate  of  soda  ; No.  2,  20  grains;  No.  3 40  m-ains- 

No.  4,  oO  grains  ; and  No.  90  grains.  ’ giains, 

INCOMPATIBLES.— Acids;  lime-water;  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia- 
and  metallic  salts,  except  those  of  magnesia.  ’ 


^SoDAi:  Carbonas.  Carbonate  of  Soda.'  NaO,CO2+10HO 

We  have  two  distinct  sources  from  which  we  obtain  carbonate  of 

oZtT^ThZ^O^''  combustion  of  plants  in  which  tliis  alkali  normally 
exists  , the  other,  by  what  may  be  termed  the  artificial  plan,  a pro- 
CP.SS  first  suggested  by  M.  Leblanc,  whose  name  it  bears  ‘‘Leblanc’s 

tiieZher  jl?  Tto  T if  ^'vo  substances,  one  called  bakt.1, 
the  other  lelp  both  obtained  by  tlie  incineration  of  plants  generallv 

i’oZn<?to'^t]  sea-side  ; banlla  being  tlie  produce  of  pLits  hl 

l"  T a / Salicormfond  Che- 

nopodium  ; kelp,  the  produce  of  sea-weeds,  principally  the  alom 
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and  fiici.  These  latter  are  found  on  the  rocky  shores  of  many  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys,  Ireland,  &c. ; the  former  are 
cultivated  in  Spain,  Sicily,  Teneriffe,  the  Canary  Islands,  &c.,  whence 
they  are  imported,  packed  in  barrels,  in  the  form  of  ash,  in  hard,  dry, 
porous,  greyish-blue  masses  covered  with  efflorescence,  of  a peculiar 
odour  and  caustic  alkaline  taste.  This  formerly  was  our  great  source 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  kelp  being  then  but  rarely  employed  for  this 
purpose ; its  use  is  now  exclusively  confined  to  the  manufacture 
of  iodine  (which  see).  At  present  barilla  is  principally  employed  in 
the  making  of  soap.  During  the  wars  of  the  French  empire  these 
ashes  were  excluded  from  their  commerce,  and  it  became  a matter 
of  necessity  to  devise  a new  source  whence  carbonate  of  soda  could 
be  obtained.  A prize  was  offered  for  the  purpose,  and,  necessity 
being  the  mother  of  invention,  Leblanc  devised  the  process  whibh  in 
France  still  bears  his  name,  which  now,  from  motives  of  economy, 
is  almost  universally  adopted,  and  which,  in  a word,  consists  in  con- 
verting chloride  of  sodium  into  sulphate  of  soda  by  the  action  upon 
it  of  sulphuric  acid  ; the  resulting  sulphate  of  soda  is  then  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  lime  and  charcoal,  and  the  result  is  carbonic  oxide 
gas  which  escapes,  carbonate  of  soda  which  is  dissolved  out,  and 
oxysulphide  of  calcium.  The  following  equation  explains  this  reac- 
tion 2 (NaO,  SO3)  -f  S(CaO,  COg)  -f  90 = 2NaO,  CO, -p  ( Ca^S^CaO) 

-f  loco.  The  third  atom  of  chalk  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
process,  as  were  it  not  employed,  the  sulphide  of  calcium  would 
react  on  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  on  the  addition  of  the  water  we 
would  have  dissolved  not  carbonate  of  soda,  but  sulphide  of  so- 
dium, leaving  carbonate  of  lime  behind,  thus,  CaS-pNaO,  C02= 
CaO,  COg-pNaS.  This  reaction,  however,  does  not  take  place  with 
the  oxysuljjhide  of  calcium. 

CHAEACTERS. — In  transparent,  colourless,  laminar  crystals  of  a rhombic  shape, 
efflorescent,  inodorous,  with  a harsh  alkaline  taste,  and  strong  alkaline  reaction.  It 
imparts  a yellow  colour  to  flame,  and  dissolves  with  effervescence  in  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid,  forming  a solution  which  does  not  precipitate  with  bichloride  of  platinum. 
By  heat  it  undergoes  aqueous  fusion,  and  loses  63  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 

The  crystals  are  soluble  in  twice  their  weight  of  water  at  fiO°, 
and  in  their  own  water  of  crystallization  at  212°.  Not  soluble 
in  alcohol ; the  loss  in  weight  referred  to  is  the  water  of  crystalli- 
zation. 

tests. — When  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid  it  precipitates  only  slightly  or  not  at 
all  with  chloride  of  barium,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  One  hundred  and  forty-three  grains 
require  for  neutralization  at  least  ninety-six  measures  of  the  standard  solution  of  oxalic 
acid. 

The  impurities  referred  to  in  the  tests  are  sulphates  and  chlorides. 
The  volumetric  test  allows  also  but  very  little  impurity,  indicating  the 
presence  of  2976  grains  of  oxide  of  sodium  instead  of  31  grains, 
which,  if  absolutely  pure,  should  be  present. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Carbonate  of  soda  is  not  emplo5^ed  as 
an  antacid  so  frequently  as  the  bicarbonate,  in  consequence  of  its 
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ment  of  the  eruptiveXL^  of  th7  K ‘‘ 

25),  given  interLlly,  annilf  .vt  “ , referred  to  (page 

Daent,  liniment,  or  lotion  i the  forms  of  oint- 

resulfa  I have  for  serial  years^ST/  "fthe  best 

hospital  and  private  practice  m tlie^rM*  ‘ ™iy  extensively  both  in 
and  the  dry  form  of’l“ema  rf  the  t?1  «f  i'^'Pes. 

It  to  effect  a cure  of  these  ordinarilv  int  generally  found 

doses  carbonate  of  soda  is  corrosivJp^r?^^^^?  ® affections.  In  large 
duce  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  its  foS  Z*’  P™' 

membrane  of  the  stomach  • theLstantMe*  * mucous 

vegetable  acids.  ’ ® ^ antidotes  are  fixed  oil  and  the 

. dose  and  mode  of  administration— Pr-  ^ + 

in  water;  for  external  application  fmm  ^ dissolved 

dissolved  in  a pint  of  wleft  1 T'  *“  «"■  “^y  bn 

^ccharata,  Liquor  sod®,  Li^^s^’m^lS^^'M  ’ carbonas 

Magnesia  carbonas  levis,  Sodee  arsenias  carbonas, 

-bon.  csiccata.  Sod.  et  potass.  tartV^ti^’X^'Cjtl 

o^:it%lTon 

carbonate  of  soda  in  a porcelain  cansnlp  Vn 

until  the  liquid  which  first  formsl  conve^£22®2‘^ 

having  rubbed  this  to  powder  encln<?P  D • ^ ^ 

Thus  deprived  of  its  water  of  ciwstalby!+-^  a stoppered  bottle), 
be  given  in  the  form  of  po„Tt  fo  2 ^ 

wuth  acidity,  a combination  of  it  with  blue  ®*'t*nded 

frequently  proves  of  signal  service.  It  ha^  » fhubarb  pill 

therefore,  when  given  in  powder,  especiallv 
combined  with  some  bland  subst’anS  a«  ^ should  be 

gacanth,  to  conceal  its  acrimony.  Fiftv-tP^  ^ 

^rbonate  of  soda  are  equal  to  143  grams 

Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  grams  of  the  crystallized  salt. 

INCOMPATIBLES-Acids  and  their  salts,  lime-water,  and  magnesia 
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CHAPTEK  II. 

ANTHELMINTICS. 

(Vermifuges). 

Anthelmintics  are  remedies  which  possess  the  property  of  de- 
stroying intestinal  worms,  or  of  expelling  them  from  the  digestive 
canal.  Besides  the  specific  or  more  immediate  anthelmintics,  which 
alone  are  described  in  this  chapter,  many  of  the  more  active  cathar- 
tics effect  this  purpose ; and  they  should  be  always  administered  in 
conjunction  with,  or  shortly  after  the  specific  remedies,  the  efficacy 
of  which  they  tend  much  to  increase.  Anthelmintics  may  with 
advantage  be  subdivided  into  vermifuges,  or  medicines  which  simply 
expel  the  parasite,  but  without  destroying  him — all  purgatives  come 
under  this  head  ; and  vermicides,  or  medicines  which  destroy  the 
worm.  It  is  evident  that  any  medicine  which  will  combine  these 
two  properties  must  prove  the  best  anthelmintic.  As  the  action  of 
these  remedies,  however,  is  merely  temporary,  it  will  be  requisite, 
as  soon  as  the  worms  are  expelled,  to  employ  means  calculated  to 
restore  the  digestive  organs  to  a healthy  state,  and  to  correct  that 
peculiar  condition  of  them  (helminthiasis)  which  promotes  the 
generation  of  intestinal  worms.  The  means  best  calculated  for 
this  purpose  are  : — keeping  the  surface  of  the  body  warm  by  proper 
clothing,  a light  but  nutritious  diet  with  a moderate  use  of  common 
salt,  and  at  the  same  time  the  administration  of  bitter  tonics  with 
gentle  aperients,  and,  if  anemia  be  present,  the  preparations  of  iron. 
The  recent  valuable  and  important  investigations  of  Kiichenmeister 
have  proved  that  intestinal  parasites  are  most  probably  generally 
developed  in  man  from  ova  existing  in  the  flesh  of  the  lower  animals 
when  taken  as  food  ; and  from  this  fact  may  be  derived  at  least  one 
most  important  indication  for  their  prevention  in  those  who  have 
suffered  from  them,  namely,  that  such  persons  should  never  use 
meat  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  cooked,  and  also  that  the  flesh 
of  the  pig  should  not  in  any  form  constitute  part  of  their  diet.  In 
children  especially,  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal  is 
very  apt  to  produce  various  spasmodic  and  nervous  diseases,  which 
simulate  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria,  &c. ; in  such  cases  antispasmodics 
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sleimfrrT,!^  and  thei.-  use  for 

usTh  A I f absolutely  requisite 

A,nd  the  n ' ‘hus  caused,  I have 

ound  the  cold  sa^t-water  shower  bath,  with  the  internal  administra- 

AtheAfot  ■;  'T‘‘®  administration  of 

nthelmintics  should  be  continued  in  all  cases  for  a long  time  even 

or  weeks,  after  all  traces  of  the  parasites  have  ceased  to  appear  in 

mtratmal  canal  before  being  developed  into  worms. 

In  the  following  pages  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  remedies 

nhabit  the  human  intestinal  canal.  So  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well 
to  diaw  attention  to  the  varieties  of  those  most  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  treatment.  In  works  which  treat  of  helminthology  these 
parasites  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  cylindrical,  wMcb  are 
provided  with  an  alimentary  canal ; the  rmi-cylindrical,  which 
are  not  so  endowed-these  also  are  respectively  termed  ccddmintha. 

( 0i\0!>  hollow;  a worm);  and  sterelmintha  (arcpeSs 

olid,  eX^w,  a worm).  Amongst  the  ccelelmintha  we  find  1.  The 

Ascaru  lumbricoides,  or  large  round  worm  (termed  lumbHcoides 
rom  Its  resemblance  to  the  common  earth-Mmrm,  from  which  how- 
ever, It  IS  very  different,  the  ascaris  having  a body  without  setse 
and  a mouth  with  three  tubercles,  and  of  very  sluggT  movement 
tbo  lumbmcus  having  a body  with  eight  mws  ofsetm;  a mouth 
with  two  unequal  lips,  one  superior,  and  one  inferior;  and  of  active 
movements).  The  habitat  of  this  worm  is  generally  the  small  in- 
testines 2.  The  Tncoeephalus  dwpar,  or  long  thread-worm 
occupying  the  ccecum  and  large  intestine  ; 3.  The  Ascaris  vevmC 
culans  (by  recent  helminthologists  referred  to  a genus  distinct 
rom  the  Asearw,  and  termed  Oxyuris  vermicularis),  or  smalt 
thread-worm,  pnncipally  found  in  the  rectum ; in  general  best  treated 
by  enemata,  specific  or  otherwise.  Amongst  the  Sterelmintha  we 
ind  1.  The  Twrna  solium,  or  common  tape-worm,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  small  intestines  of  the  English,  Germans,  foutoh,  but  pre- 
eminently of  the  Abyssiuians,  amongst  whom  it  is  rare  to  find  one 
exempt  from  its  presence.  2.  The  Bothrioeephalus  lotus,  or  broad 
tape-worm,  which  occupies  the  intestines  of  the  Swiss  and  Russians 
hese  varieties  of  entozoa,  though  the  principal  infesting  the 
uman  alimentary  canal,  constitute  by  no  means  an  exhaustive 
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list.  For  a perfect  one,  as  also  for  full  particulars  by  which  they  may 
severally  be  identified,  I must  refer  my  readers  to  Kuchenmeister's 
valuable  treatise  on  the  subject,  translated  for  the  Sydenham  Society 
by  Dr.  Lankester ; or  to  the  valuable  treatise  on  Medical  Zoology 
by  M.  A.  Moquin  Tandon,  translated  by  Dr.  Hulme.  Even  this 
list,  however,  for  practical  purposes  may  be  still  further  reduced,  as 
unless  under  extraordinary  circumstances  we  will  not  be  called  on 
to  prescribe  for  the  Tricocephalus  dispar,  as,  though  constantly  found 
present  in  post-mortem  examinations,  during  life  it  rarely  gives  rise 
to  any  evidence  of  its  existence ; nor  for  the  Bothriocephalus  latus, 
as  its  presence  is  confined  to  the  persons  of  Swiss  and  Russians. 


'^Absinthium,  Wormwood.  The  herb  of  Artemisia  absinthium. 
Indigenous;  belonging  to  the  natural  family  Compositce  (Astera- 
cece,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Syngenesia  Su- 
perjiita. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — An  uuderslirub,  1-1^  foot  high,  erect,  covered  with 
silky  hoariness ; Leaves  bipinnatifid,  downy,  segments  lanceolate  ; Flowers  in  erect 
leafy  panicles,  hemispherical,  drooping,  large,  dingy  yellow. 

PROPERTIES. — The  whole  plant  is  aromatic  and  bitter,  with  a 
strong  disagreeable  odour.  Its  most  important  constituents  are, 
absinthine,  extractive,  resin,  and  a green  volatile  oil ; it  yields  its 
properties  to  both  water  and  Mcohol.  Absinthine  is  a semi-crystal- 
line mass,  soluble  in  alcohol,  of  unpleasant  odour,  and  having  a 
very  bitter  taste.  The  herb,  when  carefully  dried  with  a stove  heat, 
retains  its  aroma  and  bitterness  for  a long  time. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Wormwood,  although  rarely  used,  and 
in  consequence  omitted  from  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  is  an  excel- 
lent indigenous  anthelmintic,  possessing  also  tonic  and  stimulant 
properties,  so  that  its  use  continued  after  the  expulsion  of  the  worms 
prevents  their  reproduction.  It  is  well  adapted  for  giving  tone  to 
the  digestive  organs  in  debilitated  habits. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  pOwder,  gr.  XXX.  to  gr.  lx. 
M.  Cazin  recommends  it  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  wine,  prepared 
by  digesting  an  ounce  of  the  herb  with  an  equal  quantity  of  garlic 
in  a bottle  of  white  wine;  the  dose  of  this  is  from  fSj.  to  fSij.  every 
morning. 

Infusum  Ahsinthii  (Wormwood,  dried,  §iss. ; boiling  water,  Oj.; 
infuse  for  an  hour,  and  strain).  Dose,  f§j.  to  foij. 

Tinctura  Absinthii  (Dry  wormwood  cut  fine,  one  part;  proof 
spirit,  twelve  parts;  macerate  for  six  days,  express  and  filter).  Dose, 
f3ij.  to  fSss. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  sesqui-salts  of  iron  ; acetate  of  lead  ; and 
sulphate  of  zinc. 
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meat,  and  to  the  natural  family  LiliH^Z’.  ^ ^ 

with  many  UnSI“grasS7?^^^^^  \nf  bTarin 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  kept^in  bunches^/a  dry  pL^  ^ 

■'if i»  7-*  ? «;  is 

covering  they  orf  wLi??  V ^ tlieir  proper 

peculiar ’odou^.  and  an  aorid!tung»^  " disagreeable. 
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*CU0UKBITA  P£P0  Pumpkin.  For  some  years  past  testimony 
h^  been  growing  m favor  of  the  efficacy  of  the  seeds'lf  the  pS 

me“rt  o?T^nS  Oucurbita^^,,  in  the  S- 

tnent  of  Itenia.  The  virtue  is  stated  to  exist  in  the  bland  mucila- 
ginous oil  with  which  the  seeds  abound.  The  directions  for  its 
administration  are  as  follows  :— Take  two  ounces  of  Pumpkin  seeds 

areLlsfo"^  “ ^ “".‘r  "f  of  water,  so  £ to  make 

Stinv  T*  and  administer  at  one  dose, 

°™“‘d  this  dose  produce  no  effect  on  the  bowels  within 
a couple  of  hours,  it  is  to  be  followed  by  a dose  of  castor  oil,  which. 
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if  necessary,  may  be  repeated  on  the  following  day.  This  plan 
of  treatment  is  supported  by  most  respectable  evidence,  especially 
on  the  part  of  American  practitioners.  I myself  have  admin- 
istered, in  the  manner  described,  these  seeds  to  a patient  who 
undoubtedly  was  suffering  from  tape-worm,  and  although  I never 
was  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  worm  (or  any  portion  of  it)  was 
expelled,  still  the  patient  expressed  herself  as  completely  relieved  of 
all  her  previous  troublesome  symptoms.  Further  investigation  is 
undoubtedly  called  for,  as  if  these  seeds  prove  efficacious,  a remedy, 
from  the  mildness  of  its  operation  and  agreeable  taste,  most  heartily 
to  be  wished  for,  has  been  added  to  our  list  of  remedies  in  this  most 
serious  disease. 


CUSSO.  Kousso.  Brayera  anthelmintica,  DC.  Plate  10,  vol.  ii. 
Hooker’s  Journ.  Bot.  3rd  ser.  The  Flowers ; collected  in  Abyssinia. 
The  dried  flowers  of  Brayera  anthelminitica.  This  tree,  belong- 
ing to  the  Natural  family  Rosacece,  is  a native  of  Abyssinia,  in 
which  country  its  flowers  are  a popular  anthelmintic  amongst  the 
natives.  They  have  been  used  more  or  less  in  France  since  1824, 
but  were  not  introduced  into  the  British  islands  until  about  ten 
years  ago. 

CHAEACTERS. — Flowers  Small,  reddish-brown,  on  hairy  stalks,  outer  limb  of  calyx 
five-parted,  the  segments  ovate  reticulated. 

BOTANICAL  PROPERTIES. — A tree  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  with  round  branches, 
alternate  imparipinnate  leaves,  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  small,  greenish,  dioecious 
flowers  in  crowded  panicles,  resembling  somewhat  those  of  the  elm. 

PREPARATION. — The  flowering  panicles  are  gathered  before  the  seeds  are  quite  ripe, 
whilst  still  a number  of  florets  remain  unchanged,  and  are  dried  in  the  sun ; for  medi- 
cal purposes  they  are  reduced  to  coarse  powder. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  bunches  of  flowers  are  of  a greenish- 
yellow  colour,  but  on  close  examination  the  edges  of  the  petals  are 
purplish ; they  have  a fragrant  balsamic  odour,  when  freshly  opened, 
compared  by  Pereira  to  the  combined  odour  of  tea,  hops,  and  senna 
leaves;  the  taste  is  slightly  acrid  and  unpleasant. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Wittstein, 
Cusso  contains  two  varieties  of  tannin,  a bitter  acrid  resin  and  a 
tasteless  resin,  a fatty  oil,  chlorophylle,  water,  sugar,  gum,  &c.  To 
Clemens  Willing,  Cusso  yielded  in  small  quantities  a volatile  oil  to 
which  its  odour  is  due.  Martin  states  that  he  has  obtained  from  it 
a crystalline  principle,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  which  he 
proposes  to  name  Kwoseine.  The  infusion  and  decoction  are  changed 
to  a dark-green  colour  by  the  sesqui-salts  of  iron. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EEFECTS. — This  substance  has  for  at  least  two 
centuries  borne  the  highest  repute  amongst  the  Abyssinians,  who  are 
much  afflicted  with  the  tape-wonn,  for  its  expulsion  from  the  human 
intestines;  and  the  experience  of  all  who  have  tried  it,  both  on  the 
Continent  for  years  back,  and  in  England  since  its  introduction,  is 
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manifest *^pIiysioloScafS^^  cl  produce  any  verjj 

a sensation  oTCrst  n^  “""‘T  disht  naus4  a„3 

in  the  intesthnS  a ,d  vo^rf  it  excites  violent  painsj 

slight,  and  the  wormsareoften"exDePedX”“l“”t-**’® 

to  give  a mild  purgS?a  L7tte  h ? ’ advisable, 

Cusso  mixed  with  milk  died  witl^^  baTfTnL”:  0^1^  "InSuc^f 

_ Its  operation  is  admitted  by  the  ffeneralitvnf+Lcvo  u i. 

It  to  be  not  alone  effectual  bn+  ^ 7 

the  system  than  most  other  disturbance  of 

effective  whether  it  bp  iLp  Wb-m  • 7 • ckss , it  is  also  equally 

condition  of  the  system  on  whicrihe  SCrthelSe 

ad„Tt:fo"hi,rnfrIg““™  - 

with  luke-warm  rter-^^^^^ 

to  infuse  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  o IM  i allowed 

added,  and  theVuJL  bdL  sfeeVu^ 
and  powder,  at  two  or  three  draue-htsotS,  ^nn,  liquid 

down  by  cold  water  and  u„,®- *?  * ^,3''*' “‘®™ls,  being  washed 
tea,  witLut  sugTrr  ml  mav  ?e  lat  “Peration, 

if  the  remedy  hi  not  lerklldo  tours, 

tive  should  be  administered  TL«  ? * pastor-oil  or  a saline  purga- 

Infusum  Cusso.  Infusion  of  Kousso  /'Tato  nf  n 

straining.)  This  formulary  maTp?!.  ’ 1 mmutes,  without 
may  be®si!bstitnted  TtS  a“Idy  dTc" 


^spidium  Filix  mas  Swarfs  Piof.  .10 
Woodv.  Med  Bot.  Indigenes.  The  Ehixome  dri^y^-eolkcted  fo 
summer.  Rhizome  of  Nephodrium  (Lastrea,  Presl.; /Z^-?nas. 


* See  on  Medical  and  Vegetable  Parasites,  &c. 

vol.  I.  page  148. 


Sydenham  Society’s  Edition,  1857, 
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Male  Shield  Fern-,  belonging  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order 
Crfptogamia  Filices,  and  to  the  Natural  family  Filices  {FoLy- 
podiacece,  Lindley.) 

CHAKACTKRS. — Tufted,  scaly,  greenish-brown ; powder  greenish-yellow,  with  a 
disao-reeable  odour,  and  a nauseous,  bitter,  somewhat  astringent  taste. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — Rliizome  or  underground  stem  large,  tutted,  scaly , 
producing  in  spring  beautiful  fronds  or  leaves,  pinnate,  with  oblong,  serrated,  obtuse 

mS  vRATioH.— The  rhizome  should  be  dug  up  in  summer,  cleared  of  root- fibres, 
&c.,  but  not  washed,  and  dried  quickly  and  thoroughly  in  the  open  air,  in  the  shade, 
or  in  a hot-air  press  at  a temperature  not  above  a 140°  F.  ; the  tufts  and  those  parts 
of  the  root-stock  which  are  greenish  internally  are  alone  to  be  kept ; they  shou  d^  be 
reduced  to  powder  immediately,  and  preserved  in  well-stoppered  bpttles  ; the  druggist  s 
stock  should  be  renewed  annually,  as  in  two  years  the  plant  loses  its  medical  properties. 


CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  coutaius  a small  portion  of  an  odor- 
ous, volatile  oil,  on  which  its  anthelmintic  properties  seem  to 
depend;  fixed  oil,  fecula,  uncrystallizable  sugar,  gum,  and  woody 
fibre,  &c.  The  results  of  a very  elaborate  analysis  by  Bock  show 
that  1000  parts  of  the  dry  root  contain  0'4  of  the  volatile  oil  and 
00  of  the  fixed  oil. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  powder  of  the  male  lern-root  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  efficacious  anthelmintics  we^  possess  in  the 
treatment  of  tsenia,  and  as  an  indigenous  remedy  it  ^ is  especially 
worthy  of  attention.  Although  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the 
most  ancient  authors  on  M ateria  Medica,  it  had  fallen  into  oblivion, 
and  owes  its  introduction  into  modern  practice^  to  having  been  the 
active  ingredient  in  a quack  remedy  for  taenia,  used  by  Madame 
Nouffer,  the  widow  of  a Swiss  surgeon,  from  whom,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  success  attending  her  plan  of  treatmeDt,  the  formulary 
was  purchased  by  Louis  XVI.  for  18,000  francs.  Bremser,  how- 
ever, in  his  treatise  on  intestinal  worms,  states  that  “ though  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  against  Bothriocepholus  latus  (the  tape-worm  of  the 
Swiss),  it  is  not  so  efficacious  against  TcB7iia  solium  (the  tape-worm 
of  this  country).  That  such  a statement  is  not  correct  has  been 
recently  proved  by  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Christison  on  its  action ; 
in  upwards  of  twenty  instances  in  which  the  ethereal  extract  was 
either  employed  directly  by  himself,  or  the  particulars  of  which  were 
communicated  to  him  by  others,  in  every  case,  without  exception,  the 
worm  was  discharged  after  a single  dose,  and  usually  in  one  mass, 
and  for  the  most  part  without  pain  or  other  uneasiness  either  before 
or  during  its  action  ; but  in  a few,  griping  sickness  and  even  vomit- 
ing occurred.  My  own  experience,  too,  of  the  remedy,  in  some  cases 
in  which  I had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  was  altogether  so  satis- 
factory as  to  lead  me  to  estimate  it  as  highly  as  any  other  medicine  of 
this  class  in  cases  of  tape-worm.  It  is,  however,  most  important 
that  the  preparation  used  should  be  pure  and  well  prepared  from 
the  true  fern.  It  would  also  seem  from  cases  which  have  been  re-^ 
cently  recorded,  that  the  worm  is  not  so  apt  to  be  reproduced  as 
after  the  use  of  other  remedies. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Powder  gr.  lx.  to  5iii  • it 
should  be  given  in  the  morning  early,  and  followed  in  two  4urs 
afterwards  by  a brisk  purge  ; but  the  powder,  no  matter  how  well 

kept,  IS  uncertain  in  its  action,  and  the  following  is  the  preparation 
now  always  used : — o r r 

PREPARATION. — Extractum  liquidum. 

Extractum  Filicis  Liquidum.  Liquid  Extract  of  Fern  Root 
( ial^  of  fern  root,  in  coarse  powder,  two  pounds ; ether,  four  pints  or 
a sufficiency.  Mix  the  fern  root  with  two  pints  of  the  ether  • pack 
closely  in  a percolator ; and  add  the  remainder  of  the  ether  at  inter- 
vals,  until  It  passes  through  colourless.  Let  the  ether  evaporate  on  a 
water  bath,  or  recover  it  by  distillation,  and  preserve  the  oily  extract ) 

oleo-resin,  is  when  properly  prepared  a 
thick,  dark-green  fluid  of  the  consistence  of  strong  syrup,  and  has  a 
ler  agreeable  violaceous  odour.  Christison  recommends  it  to  be 
given  in  emulsion,  by  triturating  from  18  to  24  grains  with  yoke  of 
egg  and  adding  gradually  syrup  of  orange  and  water.  If  the  worm 
do  not  come  away  in  six  hours,  a brisk  purgative  should  be  given. 
Kuchenmeister  s experiments  shew  that  tmnia  die  in  a mixture  com- 
W this  extract  and  white  of  egg  in  from  three  and  a half  to 
ff  f the  Hamburgh  Pharmacopoeia  for  1852  the  extract 
male  fern  is  said  to  be  best  prepared  from  the  fresh  roots  by  means 
of  a pneumatic  press.  ^ 


-Pomegranate  Root.  Punica  Granatuin, 
^ ^ Church.  Med.  Bot.  The  hark  of  the 

of  the'^Norr  fTf  •'  ted  from  Germany. -A  n{tive 

h Africa  introduced  into  the  South  of  Europe,  where 

It  now  grows  freely ; belonging  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Icos- 
amdria  Monogyma,  and  to  the  Natural  family  Myrtacece. 

ceeaea  Dy  tde  orange-Iike  fruit,  crowned  with  the  hardened  persistent  calyx. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— Pomegranate  bark  is  usually  met  with  in 
r portions  of  quills  or  strips  with  pieces  of  the  root 
attached,  of  a greyish-yeUow  colour  externally,  yellowish  intemally, 
brittle  not  fibrous,  with  a faint  odour,  and  an  astringent  not  bitter 


CHAEACTOB.S.— In  quills  or  fragments  of  a greyish-^^^^^  colour  extemallv  yellov 
intemaUy,  having  a short  fracture,  little  odour,  and  an  astringent  slightly  bitter^taste 


CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— According  to  Mitouart’s  analysis  it  con- 
sists of  tannin,  wax,  a sweetish  substance  (part  of  which  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  part  in  water,  the  former  crystallizable,  the  latter  having 
the  characters  of  Mannite),  and  free  gallic  acid  in  large  quantity. 
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Rio-hini  has  recently  discovered  in  it  a peculiar  acrid  oleo-resinous 
principle,  which  he  has  named  Punicine,  and  on  which  it  is  proba- 
ble that  its  vermifuge  properties  depend. 

ADULTERATIONS.— The  root  bark  of  the  common  barberry  fOer- 
bens  vulgaris ),  and  of  the  box-tree  (Buxussempervivens),  are  said 
to  be  sometimes  substituted  for  that  of  the  pomegranate ; the  fraud 
is  easily  detected,  as  neither  of  these  substances,  although  very  bitter, 
possesses  the  least  astringency. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  pome- 
granate IS  an  excellent  vermifuge  in  cases  of  tape-worm,  and  is  much 
employed  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  although  but  rarely  used  in 
this  country.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  India,  where  it  is  said  scarcely 
ever  to  fail,  if  properly  administered ; some  practitioners  state  that 
it  should  not  be  employed  unless  joints  of  the  worm  have  already 
come  away  naturally.  In  Klichenmeister  s experiments,  a decoction 
of  pomegranate  root-bark  with  milk  was  found  to  kill  tape- worms 
in  from  three  to  three  and  a half  hours ; he  further  states  that  he 
'prefers  the  extract  prepared  according  to  the  form  given  below  to 
all  other  remedies  for  the  tape-worm  with  which  he  is  acquainted."^ 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Two  ounces  of  the  bruised 
bark,  stripped  from  the  fresh  root  if  possible,  are  macerated  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  two  pints  of  water,  then  boiled  to  one-half,  and 
Altered ; this  is  given  in  three  doses,  with  an  interval  of  half  an  hour 
between  each  dose ; vomiting  frequently  occurs  after  the  first  or  second 
dose,  but  this  should  not  prevent  us  from  administering  a third. 
Soon  afterwards  the  patient  passes  many  stools  in  which  joints  of  the 
worm  are  expelled.  The  dose  should  be  occasionally  repeated  for 
four  or  five  days  after  fragments  of  the  worm  have  ceased  to  come 
away.  Most  practitioners  have  found  the  dried  root  to  be  inert. 

PREPARATION. — Decoctum. 

Decoctum  Granati  Radicis.  Decoction  of  pomegranate  root. 
Take  of  pomegranate  root,  fresh  or  dry,  sliced,  two  ounces ; distilled 
water,  tw'o  pints.  Boil  down  to  a pint,  and  strain. 

^Extractum  Punicis  granati,  Kuchenmeister  (Pomegranate 
root  bark,  slightly  bruised,  §iv. ; macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
foxvj.  of  distilled  water;  then  boil  with  a gentle  heat  for  twelve 
hours,  until  5vj.  remain).  To  be  taken  in  three  or  four  doses  at 
intervals  of  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour. 


Kamel  A.  Kamela.  Rottlera  tinctoria.  Plate  168,  (7orom. 
The  powder  which  adheres  to  the  capsules  : imported  from  India. 
The  down  or  pubescence,  mixed  with  hairs,  collected  from  the 
capsules  of  the  Rottlera  Tinctoria,  an  East  Indian  plant  belonging 
to  the  Natural  family  Euphorbiacece,  section  Grotonoi.  The  Rot- 
tlera appears  to  grow  universally  throughout  Hindostan,  being  of 

* Opun  citatum,  p.  174. 
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arborescent  character,  attaining  .some  twenty  or  tliirty  feet  in  height 
TOT.-Ether  delves  most  of  it ; the  residue  consisting  principaUy  of  tolled  haim 

buffs'''**’  emetic ; these,  however,  as  yet  have  resulted 

of  the  powder  mixed  ^ one  to  four  drachms 

of  satuS  tinclure  from  on?to  t“"^  '”1^  f°™ 

with  some  aromatic  water;  or  in  th^form  of  the  diluted 

as  described,  in  from  three  to  ten  grain  doSs^  ® 


* Mucuna,  Cowitch,  or  Cowhanp  The  ^±11 
of  Mucuna  'pruriens.  This  plant^DeoandnH  ^ f'rom  the  po^^ 
which  has  bien  adopted,  is  t‘' 

belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Lequminosce 
and  to  the  Lmmeaii  class  and  order  Biailelpkia  DecandHa!^  ’ 

agreeable,  alliaceous  odour,  in  axillar™raMS-'^suS'e^  flowere,  with  a di 

containing  three  to  live  seeds.  ’ ““““  by  con.iccons  legumes,  ea. 

PHYSICAL  PROPEMIES.-pie  entire  legumes,  with  the  hai.-s  at- 
tached, are  usually  imported  ; they  are  shaped  like  the  letter  /-'of  a 
brownish  colour,  from  two  to  four  or  five  inches  long  tliickiriothed 
with  .strong  brown  bristles  or  .sefre,  which,  undeiM.lle  micr" 


dis- 

eacli 
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^pp0a,r  fin6ly  cicumincite  and  S6rrat6d  towards  tlio  point  5 tliGSG  bristlGs 
separate  easily  and  adhere  obstinately  to  the  skin,  producing  intoler- 
able itching,  accompanied  by  intense  heat,  and  sometimes  pain  and 

swelling.  ■ n • 1 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  operation  of  co witch  as  an  anthel- 
mintic seems  to  be  completely  mechanical  j the  minute  hairs  wound- 
ing or  irritating  the  worms,  thus  obliging  them  to  let  go  their  hold 
on  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  which  is  protected  from  injury  by  its 
mucous  secretion.  It  is  chiefly  serviceable  in  cases  of  lumbrici, 
liaving  but  little  effect  on  the  tape- worm  indeed,  by  many  practi- 
tioners it  is  esteemed,  and  probably  not  without  reason,  as  the  best 
vermifuge  for  the  lumbrici. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  lepmes  are  dipped 
in  syrup,  and  then  scraped,  so  as  to  remove  the  hairs;  this  process  is 
repeated  with  fresh  legumes  until  the  syrup  acquires  the  consistency 
of  honey ; of  this  a tea-spoonful  is  given  to  a child,  or  a table-spoonful 
to  an  adult,  for  three  successive  mornings  before  breakfast,  the  last 
dose  being  followed  by  a brisk  purge. 


Sabadilla.  Gevadilla.  Asagrcea  officinalis,  Lindl.  Bot.  Beg. 
vol.  XXV.  plate  33.  The  dried  fruit  ; imported  from  Vera  Cruz 
and  Mexico.  This  plant,  which  has  been  named  Asagreea  offi- 
cinalis by  Bindley,  and  Schoenocaulon  officinale  by  Gray,  is  a 
native  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico,  belonging  to  the  Linnsean  class 
and  order  Polygamia  Monoecia,  and  to  the  Natural  family  Me- 
lamthacece.  It  has  been  also  referred  to  the  Veratrum  sabadilla, 
U.S.P.,  and  to  the  Helonias  officinalis,  Don. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTEES. — A bulb,  sending  up  numerous  grassy  leaves,  from  the 
centre  of  which  springs  an  annual  stem,  about  six  feet  in  height,  terminated  by  a spike 
of  small  white  flowers,  succeeded  by  numerous  trifollicled  capsules. 

CHARACTERS. — Fruit  about  half  an  inch  long,  consisting  of  three  light-brown  papy- 
raceous follicles,  each  containing  from  one  to  three  seeds,  which  are  about  a quarter  ot 
an  inch  long,  blackish-brown,  shining,  slightly  winged,  possessing  an  intensely  acrid, 
bitter  taste. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  fruit  consists  of  three  follicles, 
oblong,  adherent  at  the  base,  about  half  an  inch  in  length ; they  are 
composed  of  a thin,  yellowish,  elastic  membrane,  containing  from 
one  to  (seldom)  three  shining  black  seeds ; the  seeds  have  little  odour, 
but  when  powdered  and  snuffed  into  the  nostrils,  they  produce  violent 
sneezing  and  a discharge  of  mucus ; they  have  an  acrid,  intensely 
bitter  taste,  which  is  very  permanent. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cevadilla  consists  of  fatty  matter,  ceva- 
dic  a/nd  veradric  acids,  wax,  two  kinds  of  resin,  one  hard  and  inso- 
luble, the  other  soluble  in  ether,  veratria  combined  with  gallic  acid 
(and,  according  to  Couerbe,  a second  crystalline  body  named  by 
him  sahadilline),  yellow  colouring  matter,  and  gum. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Although  possessed  of  highly  poi- 
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anthelmS^^w^^^^^  employed  internally  as  an 

ascarides-  SpLm,i  i f i,  cases  of  tape-worm  and  of 

of  ascarides  hv  P places  great  confidence  in  the  treatment 

con“e  i states  that  he  has  seen  them  die,  with 

u°rhaI  hfthrMT  powder.  Its 

from  the  nnme!.  to  the  cLtinent,  and 

hv  th'fF  ^“erous  instances  of  its  successful  employment  recorded 

™Sr“tTe“T'  a\“ha-te^ 

no™  .3  (See,  also,  SMmttlamts.) 

adminfstered  wS  ™ 7 ^“INISTKATION.-Ceiadilla  should  be 
small  rif,«»=  • ”th  caution,  and  its  use  always  commenced  ivith  very 
small  doses,  m order  to  ascertain  how  far  it  wiU  be  horne  W fS 

el|?Sce"fvermY'  of  Boulogne,  who  has  had  mui 

chiSen  frlm  3®  remedira,  prescribes  it  as  follows  For 

a half  to  four  or  fiye  grains  of  the 
powdered  seeds,  mixed  with  syrup  of  rhubarb;  and  for^SSts  eight 

of  odof  Sei  httle  sugar  and  a few’drops 

Ls  allr  3 t u 3^- "®P"'tts  the  dose  daily  for  foSr 
Aamomde  ^ administers  for  some  time  the  infusion  of 

Enema  of  Cevadilla.  (Cevadilla,  gr.  60;  water  fix  • millc  f^i’i!  • 

the  Cevadilla  is  boiled  in  the  wate?  until  7^00™ 

Terof  Iscaridel  ’ administered  in 

PREPARATION.—  Veratria.  See  Oeneral  Stimulants. 


Un  T ^CLri^nica.  (Syn.  Santonici  Semen;  Semen  con- 

tra;  Semen  cynce;  Wormseed.)  The  unexpanded  floiver-heads  of 

Linn.  I^orted  from 
Eus^a.  In  commerce  two  varieties  of  Santonica  havn  long  been 
nown , one  called  Aleppo,  Alexandrian,  or  Levant,  the  other  Barbary 
wormseed  On  the  authority  of  Guibourt,  the  former  is  attributed 

fflom^ata  of  Sieber,  both  belonging  to  the  natural  family  Composi- 
e.  Wormseed,  as  usually  met  with,  consists  not  only  of  the  flower- 
heads  naentioned  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  also  of  Loken  pedun- 
cles and  minute,  obtuse,  smooth  leaves.  Barbary  wormseed  differs 
Jrorn  that  of  the  Levant  in  having  its  components  covered  ifith  a 
species  of  whitish  down,  which  is  absent  in  the  latter;  the  odour  of 
both  varieties  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a volatile  oil,  but  their  thera- 
peutical vake  IS  undoubtedly  due  to  the  neutral  principle  next  to 


CHARACTERS.— Flower-heads  rather  more  than  a line  in  length,  and  nearly  half-a- 

,g™nW.-b™w„,  smooll, ; rcWmbling 


consisting  of  imbricated  involucral  scales  with  a green  midrib, 


''  5 strong,  taste  bitter,  camphoraceous! 
TF..ST — J? lower-heads  not  round  or  hairj'. 
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THERAPEUTICAL  USES. — Wormseed  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a 
remedy  for  oxyurides,  and,  especially,  lurnbrici  ; in  tsenia  its  value 
is  not  equally  recognized.  Occasionally,  in  these  latter,  it  has 
proved  serviceable,  but  far  more  frequently  has  failed  in  giving  re- 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Wormseed  may  be  ad- 
ministered either  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  powder.  The  dose  of 
this  latter  is  from  20  to  60  grains,  to  be  repeated  night  and  rnorn- 
ing  for  some  days,  and  subsequently  followed  up  by  the  administra- 
tion of  a brisk  cathartic.  Bremser^s  favorite  (and,  according  to 
himself,  never-failing)  remedy^  against  every  species  of  worm  was 
as  follows: — Seminum  santonici  contusorum,  iss.;  pulveris  valerianse, 
gr.  120;  pulveris  jalapse,  gr.  120;  potassae  sulphatis,  gr.  120;  oxy- 
mellis  scillse,  q.s.  ut  fiat  electuarium.  Sumat  seger  cochlearia  duo 
(vel  tria)  parva  quotidie. 

PREPARATION. — Santoninum. 


Santoninum.  Santonin.  CaoHisOg.  A crystalline  neutral  prin- 
ciple obtained  from  Santonica. 

Take  of  Santonica,  bruised,  one  pound ; slaked  lime,  seven  ounces ; hydrochloric 
acid,  a sufficiency ; solution  of  ammonia,  half  a fluid  ounce  ; rectified  spirit,  fourteen 
fluid  ounces ; purified  animal  charcoal,  sixty  grains ; distilled  water,  a sufficiency. 
Boil  the  santonica  with  a gallon  of  the  water  and  five  ounces  of  the  lime,  in  a copper 
or  tinned  iron  vessel,  for  an  hour ; strain  through  a stout  cloth,  and  express  strongly. 
Jlix  the  residue  with  half  a gallon  of  the  water,  and  the  rest  of  the  lime ; boil  for  half 
an  hour,  strain,  and  express  as  before.  Mix  the  strained  liquors,  let  them  settle, 
decant  the  fluid  from  the  deposit,  and  evaporate  to  the  bulk  of  two  pints  and  a half. 
To  the  liquor,  while  hot,  add,  with  diligent  stirring,  the  hydrochloric  acid  until  the 
fluid  has  become  slightly  and  permanently  acid,  and  set  it  aside  for  five  days,  that  the 
precipitate  may  subside.  Remove  by  skimming  any  oily  matter  which  floats  on  the 
surface,  and  carefully  decant  the  greater  part  of  the  fluid  fi'om  the  precipitate.  Collect 
this  on  a paper  filter,  wash  it  first  with  cold  distilled  water  till  the  washings  pass  colour- 
less and  nearly  free  from  acid  reaction,  then  with  the  solution  of  ammonia  previously 
diluted  with  five  fluid  ounces  of  the  water,  and  lastly  with  cold  distilled  water  till  the 
washings  pass  colourless.  Press  the  filter  containing  the  precipitate  between  folds  of 
filtering  paper,  and  dry  it  with  a gentle  heat.  Scrape  the  dry  precipitate  from  the 
filter,  and  mix  it  with  the  animal  charcoal.  Pour  on  them  nine  omrces  of  the  rectified 
spirit,  digest  for  half  an  hour,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Filter  while  hot,  wash  the 
charcoal  with  an  ounce  of  boiling  spirit,  and  set  the  filtrate  aside  for  two  days  in  a cool 
dark  place  to  crystallize.  Separate  the  mother  liquor  from  the  crystals  and  concentrate 
to  obtain  a further  product.  Collect  the  crystals,  let  them  drain,  re-dissolve  them  in 
four  ounces  of  boiling  spirit,  and  let  the  solution  crystallize  as  before.  Lastly , dry  the 
crystals  on  filtering  paper  in  the  dark,  and  preserve  them  in  a bottle  protected  from 
light. 

In  this  process  lime  is  used  with  the  view  of  insulating  the  san- 
toninum, which  is  subsequently  liberated  by  the  action  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid ; for  santoninum,  though  neutral  to  test  papers, 
is  capable  of  uniting  with  alkaline  bases,  &c.  to  form  salts,  which, 
however,  are  again,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  its  affinity, 
decomposed  by  almost  any  acid.  The  animal  charcoal  is  used  for 
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ture.  Lio-ht  i<?  to  Lo  • i ^ spirit  to  recover  it  from  this  mix- 
change  colour.  influence  the  crystals 

by  a moderate  heat,  scarcely sublimable 
abundantly  in  chloroform  and  in 

tests.— Not  dissolved  by  diluted  mLr.i  I -a  ^ ^ renders  it  yellow, 

with  free  access  of  air.  ^ ‘ ^^^'i-ely  destructible  by  a red  heat 


in  the  pure  state  is  both  prolono-ed’  amf  preparation 

it  is  kept  with  difficultv^it  hen^o  difficult ; and,  moreover,  as 

can  be  obtained  in  a perfect  condition"^^v'*  pnce ; nevertheless  it 
certain  in  its  effects  tC  tb»  f f “ “°re 

M.Gaffard  whiThe  calk  W preparation  proposed  by 

rwooden  spS*;  t z“m7  ‘’'f  ““--nallyS 

lire,  pass  1^^^;^:: 'l'n1ht!.h  Zin^loXirg 

£v:?,  aZ  ^ZTe';"rlS 

* acquires  the  consistence  of  firm  butter  ^ 

?EiH5^S 

amongst  the  number,  that  under  its  influence  viLn  becmnes 
ously  affected,  the  pa,tients  seeing  things  either  yellow  or  <rreen  the 
former  being  essentially  the  primitive  colour.  All  efforts  to  accmmt 
or  this  remarkable  phenomenon  by  detection  of  any  colouring  matter 
m the  serum  of  the  blood  have  hitherto  failed,  and  we  11,115°  thert^ 

lZnT“Z*i  *>y  referring  them  to  cerebral  disturbances 

extending  their  action  to  the  optic  nerve  and  retina.  In  anv  case 

rxamintZn°fX7-  ‘1'"  yn'P*^™.  tlie  most  cLful 

t^^  and  77m  ^ 7 discovering  any  change  of  colour  in  the  sclero- 
tic,  and  alarming  though  they  are  to  tlie  patient,  they  need  give 
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the  practitioner  but  little  anxiety,  as  after  some  few  hours  they 
spontaneously  subside  and  finally  disappear.  My  own  experience 
of  pure  santonine  is  most  favourable,  and  I have  rarely  tound  the 
most  obstinate  cases  of  ascarides  or  lumbrici  resist  its  prolonged  use: 

the  brown  santonine  I have  not  employed.  _ • v 4. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Brown  santonme  IS  best 
criven  according  to  M.  Gaffard  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  which  may 
be  prepared  as  follows Brown  santonine,  3nj. ; powdered  supr, 
oxiij. ; powdered  gum,  oiss. ; essential  oil  of  lemon,  min.  xxv.  rJace 
the  brown  santonine  in  a marble  mortar  ; add  by  degrees,  and 
constant  trituration,  the  sugar  mixed  with  the  essential  oil  and  the 
gum,  so  as  to  make  a homogeneous  powder.  Form  with  a sumcient 
quantity  of  water  a mass  of  the  desired  consistence,  and  divide  it  into 
lozenges,  each  of  which  shall  weigh,  when  dried,  fifteen  grains:  each 
lozenge  will  then  contain  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  a gram 
of  brown  santonine.  For  infants  under  six  months  the  dose  will  be 
one  lozenge  night  and  morning  ; from  six  months  to  a year,  two 
lozenges  night  and  morning ; from  one  to  two  years,  three  ;iand  from 
two  to  four  years,  four,  night  and  morning ; for  children  of  five  years 
and  upwards,  a lozenge  for  each  year  of  the  child  s age  should  be 
given,  night  and  morning.  The  medicine  to  be  continued  until  the 
worm’s  are  no  longer  passed.  Pure  santonine  may  be  given  in  pow- 
der combined  with  scammony,  rhubarb,  or  in  anemic  children  with 
the  powder  of  iron.  The  dose  is  from  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij.,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  child.  In  many  cases  under  its  use  the  urine  acquires 
a reddish  tint,  which  may  give  rise  to  an  unfounded  apprehension 
of  haematuria.  Kiichenmeister  found  that  a solution  of  santonine 
in  castor  oil  mixed  with  albumen  killed  ascarides  in  ten  minutes, 
while  without  the  oil  it  had  no  effect,  neither  had  a watery  infu- 
sion. He  therefore  recommends  it  to  be  given  in  oil  in  the  propor- 
tion of  from  two  to  five  grains  to  an  ounce  of  castor  oil.  In  the  case 
of  ascarides  in  the  rectum,  the  oily  solution  might  be  adnainistered 
in  the  form  of  enema.  The  French  prescribe  pure  santonine  in  the 
form  of  lozenges  made  with  white  sugar  and  mucilage.  These  lo- 
zenges are  best  made  with  coco  not  deprived  of  its  oil.  In  my  expe- 
rience I have  found  them  quite  satisfactory ; they  can  be  had  at  any 
respectable  medical  hall.  Kiichenmeister,  however,  prefers  the  san- 
tonate  of  soda,  a salt  obtained  by  digesting  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
santonine  with  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporating  and  crystallizing  ; its 
composition  is,  NaO,HO,  CaoHigOg-t-THO.  He  states  that  he  has 
never  seen  any  bad  consequences  resulting  from  its  use,  whilst  its 
solubility  makes  it  a most  eligible  preparation.  Dose,  from  two  to 
eight  grains,  mixed  with  sugar : it  should  be  administered  per  se,  as 
almost  every  acid  decomposes  it. 


* Spigelia.  Boot  of  Spigelia  Marilandica ; Carolina-pink 
Worm-gt'aas.  A native  of  the  United  States ; belonging  to  the  Lin- 
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uSy)^'  *“ 

tire™abourtwn^^  '^7'iles  of  the  en- 

numerous,  yello wish-brown  HK  officinal  part  consists  of 

brown  rhizome  proceeding  from  a email,  dark- 

nauseous  taste.  ^ ^ bland,  somewhat 

therapeutical  EFFFPTq  q L ™ ^ ™e  of  fixed  Oil. 
being  much  more  ae”-^f£f  consequence  of  ite 

a higher  character  as  an  nn+L!l!^^  f-  ^ bears 

and  being  therefore  not  much  Amenca  than  in  Europe, 

from  the  British  Mama^ntir  n it™  ““‘‘ted 

in  the  United  States  for  the  6x00^0^000™!*-  P°P“‘”  Tcrmiflige 

is?ti  BjT:  chiirf'"’"’?  “ ^ Dot’ 

Sp^elii  aZ  StizSitu  s“p"''?F  k V 

purgative  properties  of  the  sLa 

sn®“p  fl“d  drLhmtr  i ZT"tf 

ever  spigeha  becomes  a remedy  to  be  denended  oLt  ■ .r 

countries  it  must,  for  reasons  stated,  be  by  tte  imnoXtJt 
some  such  form  as  this.  ' importation  of  it  in 


Oleum  Terebinthinai:.  Oil  of  Turmntine  P tt  p- 

S'®  OOhe™h'“ 

(which  ar  ttotrufA^^^ 

inffihT^  swamp  or  Imig-Uaved  pine  is  an 

nhabitant  of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  and  yields  bv  far  thp 

turpentine,  tar,  &c.;  that 

ctTvatL"  SVlr“t^* have  been  exh’aSted  by 
Itivation,  and  also  furnishes  turpentine,  but  of  a more  viscid 
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character  than  that  yielded  by  the  preceding  variety ; whilst  the 
piniis  pinaster,  or  cluster  'pine,  is  a native  of  the  South  of  France, 
especially  near  Bourdeaux,  and  supplies  us  with  Bourdeaux  turpen- 
tine, galipot,  pitch,  and  tar.  .M  these  trees  belong  to  the  Natural 
family  Conifer oe  (Pinacece,  Bindley),  and  the  Linnsean  class  and 
order  Monoecia  Monadelphia. 

PREPARATION. — CovimoTi  Turpentine,  TerehintJiina  vulgaris, is  procured  in  America 
by  cutting  off  the  outer  bark  near  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  making  an  incision  through 
the  inner  bark  into  the  wood ; as  the  tui-pentine  exudes,  it  flows  into  a hole  dug  m the 
earth  whence  it  is  removed  into  casks.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  an  oleo-resin,  being 
composed  of  oil  holding  resin  in  solution ; these  can  be  separated  by  distillation ; the 
oil  (vulo'arly  known  as  spirits  of  turpentine^  distils  over,  whilst  the  resin  remains 
behind.  ^ Volatile  oil  of  turpentine  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  being  always  prepared  by  the  manufacturer  on  a large  scale. 

CHARACTERS. — Limpid,  colourless,  with  a strong  peculiar  odour,  and  pungent  and 

bitter  taste. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Oil  of  turpentine  is  a transparent,  nearly 
colourless,  limpid  fluid  ; of  a peculiar,  penetrating,  balsamic  odour ; 
and  a pungent,  bitter,  disagreeable  taste.  Speciflc  gravity,  -872  at 
50°  F, 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Its  composition  is  C20  Hig.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  ether,  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  If  agitated  with  one-eighth  part  of  alcohol,  any  resinous 
portion  which  it  may  contain  will  be  removed,  and  its  taste  be 
much  improved.  On  standing,  the  alcohol  separates  from  the  tur- 
pentine, leaving  but  a small  portion  (one-fifth)  dissolved  in  the  oil ; 
by  agitation  with  water  this  also  can  be  separated.  Exposed  to 
the  air  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  thickens  and  becomes  yellowish. 
It  boils  at  314°,  and  cooled  down  to  — 17°  it  deposits  white 
crystals,  stearopten,  which  are  heavier  than  water.  Oil  of  turpen- 
tine is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a heavy,  yellowish  flame, 
and  much  smoke ; in  chlorine  gas  it  takes  Are  spontaneously. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — As  perhaps  the  most  effectual  remedy 
we  possess  for  the  expulsion  of  tape-worm,  oil  of  turpentine  stands 
deservedly  in  high  repute.  It  operates  as  a specific  poison  to  the 
parasite,  causing  its  immediate  death  ; thus  in  Kiichenmeister  s ex- 
periments the  tape-worm  died  in  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  in  a mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  white  of  egg.  It  is 
nearly  equally  efficacious  over  the  lumbrici ; and  has  been  also  used 
with  much  benefit  in  the  form  of  enema  for  ascarides  in  the  rectum. 
Occasionally  its  administration  is  attended  with  unfortunate  results 
— strangury,  bloody  urine,  vertigo,  a species  of  intoxication,  an  ery- 
thematic  eruption  on  the  skin  being  witnessed  ; these  effects,  how- 
ever, are  more  likely  to  follow  its  use  in  small  than  in  large  doses. 
(See  Cathartics,  Diuretics,  Epispastics,  and  General  Stiraulants.) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — As  an  anthelmintic:  for 
adults,  f5ss.  to  f?ij.;  for  children,  f3j.  to  fSss.  It  may  be  given 
either  floating  on  the  surface  of  water,  or  made  into  an  emulsion 
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egg  (one  t^fve^  ounce)*,  iTn  ^ "> 

PREPARATTOxrQ  Hr.  c T-  of  enema. 

Terebinthinis  aceticum,  Un^enturn!"*’  Linimentumi 

oil  of  topentir^^on^^^  ounc{^°^lt”'  fTake  of 

ounce ; clarified  honey,  two  ounces  ’ feh!  T f /“  P""'*'”'’ 
the  liquorice,  add  the  honey,  and'  mix  thtm  t °f,‘"‘’P“*“e  with 
consistence.)  This  form  has  lioon  . j i-  together  to  a uniform 
tionary  of  Pmctical  fedltne 

miscible  with  water,  for  which  is  readily 

adapted,  but  in  the  solid  steteitTi/  administration  it  is  well 
anthelmintic  is  from  Jii  to  Siv  fn  ? “auseous.  The  dose  as  an 
children.  ^ ‘>'d“It«.  and  from  Jss.  toSj.  for 

Enema  Ter ebinthince.  Enema  nf  To, rr, 
turpentine,  one  fluid  ounce  • mud W 

Mix.  A full  dose  for  an  adult-  onpfnn  nif  ouncas. 

to  a child.)  one-fourth  part  may  be  administered  j 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ANTISPASMODICS. 

Antispasmodics,  as  their  name  indicates,  are  medicines  which 
counteract  irregular  or  inordinate  muscular  action — spasm.  This 
deranged  state  of  the  system  depends  on  so  many  different  causes, 
and  is  produced  by  so  many  different  sources  of  irritation,  that  its 
successful  treatment  will  very  frequently  depend  on  the  employment 
of  remedies  calculated  to  remove  the  more  immediate  cause  or 
source  of  irritation  hy  which  the  spasmodic  affection  is  produced. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  under  peculiar  circumstances  the  remedies 
which  will  be  found  most  successful  in  counteracting  spasm  must 
he  derived  from  very  different  divisions  of  the  Materia  Medica;  and 
thus  the  term  Antispasmodic  will  become  applicable,  to  a narcotic, 
a sedative,  a nauseant,  an  anaesthetic,  a stimulant,  a cathartic,  or 
a tonic;  and  in  some  cases  remedies  which  directly  depress  the 
vital  powers,  such  as  the  prolonged  use  of  the  warm-bath,  and  even 
in  a few  cases  the  abstraction  of  blood,  are  the  most  effectual  means 
of  subduing  spasm.  There  are,  however,  certain  medicines  which 
appear  to  exert  a direct  control  over  spasmodic  action,  independently 
of  any  influence  upon  its  exciting  causes,  and  these  form  the  subject 
of  inquiry  in  the  present  chapter.  The  precise  mode  in  which  such 
agents  produce  their  effects  is  not  well  understood,  and  the  present 
extent  of  our  knowledge  regarding  them  is  only  that  they  act  on 
the  nervous  system,  from  deranged  conditions  of  which  the  state 
demanding  their  employment  arises.  Many  of  the  substances 
contained  in  this  class  of  medicines  have  a powerful,  usually 
disagreeable  odour,  such  as  assafoetida,  galbanum,  valerian,  &c. ; and 
we  consequently  find  that  the  older  therapeutists  included  amongst 
antispasmodics  all  remedial  agents  possessing  these  properties ; in  the 
present  day,  however,  the  number  of  pure  antispasmodics  is  much 
diminished,  and  it  is  probable  that  as  our  knowledge  of  therapeutics 
advances,  this  su6-division  of  medicines  will  be  abolished.  The 
prescriber  must  remember  that  antispasmodics  vary  in  their  effects 
on  different  individuals  probably  more  than  any  other  remedies,  also 
that  by  repetition  their  power  rapidly  diminishes,  and  that  their 
effects  are  manifested  quickly,  but  are  very  evanescent. 
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AsSAFffiTiDA.  Assafcetida.  Narthex  Assafaetida,  Falconer  in 
Royle  s Materia  Medica.  Plates  20,  21,  vol.  xxH.  Edinburgh 
Royal  Soc.  Trans.  A Giim-Tesin,  obtained  by  incision  from  the 
living  root,  in  Affghanistan  and  the  Punjaub.  The  plant  fur- 
nishing us  with  the  Assafcetida  of  commerce  has  been  at  various 
times  stated  to  be  the  Ferula  Persica,  Ferula  Assafcetida,  and  now 
the  Narthex  Assafcetida.  All  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Persia  and 
the  neighbouring  districts  of  India,  especially  of  Khorassan  and 
Affghanistan ; belonging  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentan- 
dria  Digynia,  and  to  the  Natural  family  Umbelliferce  {Apiacece, 
Lindley). 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — A tall  perennial  plant,  5 to  8 feet  high.  The  root  is  a 
foot  or  more  in  length,  fusiform,  3 inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  with  a dark  greyish 
corrugated  surface,  white  or  ash-coloured  in  the  centre,  abounding  in  an  opaque,  milky, 
fetid  juice ; leaves  numerous,  spreading,  about  18  inches  in  length  in  the  adult  plant, 
of  a dry  leathery  texture;  stem  erect,  terete,  striated,  solid  throughout,  about  two  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  terminating  in  a luxurious  head  of  compound  umbels;  flowers 
small,  both  barren  and  fertile;  fruit  from  7 to  15,  ripening  on  the  partial  umbels, 
supported  on  short  stalks;  seed  flattened,  with  plain  albumen. 

PREPARATION. — The  process  for  obtaining  assafcetida  in  the  present  day  is  stated 
by  M.  Buhse,  a recent  traveller  in  Persia,  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  described  by 
Kfempfer  160  years  ago,  as  follows : — When  the  plant  is  four  years  old,  the  root-leaves 
are  removed,  and  in  forty  days  afterwards  the  top  of  the  root  is  sliced  ofi";  a foetid  juice 
exudes,  which  concretes  in  a couple  of  days,  is  then  scraped  off,  and  a fresh  slice  of  the 
root  made — more  juice  exudes,  is  collected  as  above,  and  the  same  process  repeated 
from^  ten  to  twelve  times  within  six;  weeks — until  the  root  is  completely  exhausted. 
The  juice  is  exposed  to  the  sun  to  become  harder,  and  then  packed  in  ra^kg  and  cases, 
which  are  sent,  by  way  of  Bombay,  to  Europe. 

CHARACTERS. — In  irregular  masses,  partly  composed  of  tears,  moist  or  dry.  The 
colour  of  a freshly-cut  or  broken  piece  is  opaque  white,  but  gradually  becomes  purplish- 
pink,  and  ultimately  dull-yellowish  or  pinkish-brown.  Taste  bitter,  acrid;  odour  fetid, 
alliaceous,  and  persistent.  It  dissolves  almost  entirely  in  rectified  spirit. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Assafcetida  is  met  with  in  commerce  in 
irregular  lumps  from  half  a pound  to  three  pounds  in  weight; 
pinkish-yellow  and  reddish-brown  externally;  when  recently  cut,  of 
a pearl-white  colour,  with  a waxy  lustre,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air 
rapidly  acquiring  a rose-tint.  It  has  a powerfully  disagreeable, 
peculiar,  alliaceous  odour,  and  a strong,  bitter,  acrid  taste.  Specific 
gravity,  l'3l  to  T35. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  65  per  cent,  of  resin, 
3-60  of  volatile  oil,  19-44  of  gum,  11-66  of  bassorin,  with  traces  of 
saline  matter,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  extractive,  lignin,  &c., 
(Pelletier).  According  to  Hlasiwetz,  one  pound  of  assafcetida  of  the 
best  quality  yields  on  the  average  one  ounce  of  volatile  oil,  equal  to 
about  3 per  cent.  It  is  a thin  clear  fluid,  of  a light  yellow  colour, 
with  a penetrating  smell,  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water;  it 
contains  sulphuret  of  allyle  (Maclagan),  its  composition  being  C.24 
H22  S3.  To  the  sulphur  present  in  this  oil  is  due  the  blackening  of 
pills  containing  assafcetida  which  have  been  silvered ; the  sulphur 
uniting  with  the  silver  to  form  sulphide  of  silver.  The  resin  and 
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volatile  oil  are  the  medicinal  principles.  Exposed  to  the  air  assafoetida 
is  apt  to  become  very  hard,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  sulphate  ot 
lime  the  setting  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause.  It  softens 
with  a moderate  heat;  and  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a fuliginous 
flame  is  partially  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  vinegar;  and  may  be 
formed  into  an  emulsion  with  water.  It  is  reduced  to  powder  with 

difficulty,  unless  triturated  with  carbonate  of  potash. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Assafoetida  is  a powerful,  stimulating 
antispasmodic,  especially  adapted  for  the  spasmodic  nervous  diseases 
of  females,  as  hysteria  and  some  forms  of  chorea  and  epilepsy.  JNo 
remedy  we  possess  is  so  successful  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria, 
administered  either  during  the  paroxysm  or  in  the  interval,  espemally 
when  given  in  large  doses,  by  which  means  alone  its  full  benefit  in 
this  disease  can  be  obtained ; in  a hysteric  paroxysm  we  are  fre- 
quently unable  to  administer  medicines  by  the  mouth,  but  when 
given  in  the  form  of  enema,  assafoetida  will  be  found  very  effectual. 
In  the  convulsions  of  infants,  especially  when  dependent  on  flatulence, 
and  in  the  flatulent  constipation  of  the  aged,  few  remedies  are  more 
efficacious.  It  has  been  also  employed  with  much  benefit  in  the 
chronic  spasmodic  stage  of  hooping  cough,  in  pure  spasmodic  asthma, 
and  in  that  peculiar  spasmodic  difficulty  of  breathing  so  frequently 
the  attendant  of  chronic  catarrh.  Its  abominable  odour,  however, 
prevents  it  from  being  as  generally  used  as  its  therapeutic  powers 
would  merit.  Assafoetida  has  been  also  employed  successfully  as  a 
vermifuge.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  a very  pecuhar  idiosyncrasy 
connected  with  the  use  of  assafoetida,  whether  administered  by  the 
mouth  or  rectum — the  induction  of  a marked  sensation  of  faintness. 
I have  in  more  than  one  instance  remarked  this,  and  have  taken 
such  precautions  as  to  satisfy  my  own  mind  of  the  existence  of  such 
an  idiosyncrasy. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  v.  to  gr.  XX.  in  pills 
or  emulsion. 

PREPARATIONS. — Enema,  Pilula  Aloes  et  Assafoetidse,  Pilula  com- 
posita,  Tinctura. 

Enema  Assafcetidce.  Enema  of  Assafoetida.  Syn. — Enema 
fcetidum,  E.  D.  (Take  of  tincture  of  assafoetida,  six  fluid  drachms ; 
mucilage  of  starch,  six  fluid  ounces.  Mix).  The  formulary  for  this 
enema  is  unexceptionable  in  every  particular  save  one,  its  bulk ; if  it 
were  intended  that  it  should  be  retained,  f§vi.  are  too  many ; if  to  be 
expelled,  too  few.  In  the  former  case,  foij.  of  the  menstruum  should 
be  employed ; in  the  latter,  fovj.  of  the  mucilage  should  be  added  to 
this  enema. 

Pilula  Aloes  et  Assafcetidce.  Pill  of  Aloes  and  Assafoetida. 
(Take  of  Socotrine  aloes,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; assafoetida,  one 
ounce  ; hard  soap,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; confection  of  roses,  one 
ounce.  Beat  all  together  until  thoroughly  mixed.)  Dose,  from  gr. 
V.  to  grain  xx. 

Pilula  Assafcetidce  Composita.  Compound  PHI  of  Assafoetida. 
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(Take  of  assafcetida,  two  ounces  ; galbanum,  two  ounces  ; myrrh 
two  ounces  ; treacle,  by  weight,  one  ounce.  Heat  all  together  in  a 
capsule  by  means  of  a steam  or  water  bath,  and  stir  the  mass  until 
It  ^sumes  a uniform  consistence.)  Dose  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

I'lnctum^  AssafcBtidcB.  Tincture  of  Assafodida.  (Take  of 
assatoetida,  m small  fragments,  two  ounces  and  a half;  rectified 
spmt,  one  pint.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  strain,  filter,  and  add 
suflicient  rectified  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  Only  used  in  the  form 
ot  enema,  its  taste  and  smell  entirely  forbidding  its  ino-estion  by  the 
mouth._  Dose,  fl.  3j.  to  fl.  §ss.  o o j 

■^Spiritus  Ammonicefoetidus.  (Assafcetida,  §iss. ; rectified  spirit 
Uiss  ; strong  solution  of  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  -gOO,  fgiij. ; break  the 
assatoetida  into  small  pieces,  and  macerate  it  in  the  spirit  for  twenty- 
tour  hours  ; then  distil  off  the  entire  of  the  spirit,  and  mix  the 
product  with  the  solution  of  ammonia.  The  specific  gravity  of  this 
preparation  IS  '849.)  If  fluid  preparation  of  assafcetida  is 
adimssable  by  the  mouth,  it  is  this  ; it  may  be  prescribed  in  from 
X.  to  XX.  minim  doses. 


Castoreum.  Castor.  Castor  Filer,  Linn.  The  heaver.  The 
pi  eputial  follicles  and  their  secretion,  dried,  sepiarated  from  the 
somewhat  shorter  and  smaller  oilsacs  which  are  frequently  attached 
f'^om  the  Hudsons  Bay  Territory.  The  beaver  an 
inhabitant  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  North  Americk,  is 
placed  by  Cuvier  in  the  class  Mammalia,  order  Rodentia.  Both  the 
male  and  female  beavers  are  furnished  with  castor  sacs.  In  the  livina 
animal  the  secretion  contained  in  them  is  fluid,  but  when  removed 
from  the  animal  it  concretes  rapidly. 


CHAEACTERS.— Follicles  in  pairs,  about  three  inches  long,  fig-shaped,  firm,  and 
heavy,  brown  or  greyish-black ; containing  a dry  resinous  reddish-brown  or  brown 
highly-odorous  secretion,  in  great  part  soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  and  in  ether. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.  As  met  with  in  commerce.  North  Ameri- 
can castor  (the  chief  kind  now  imported  into  Britain,  Eussian  castor 
being  extremely  scarce  and  consequently  bearing  a very  hiccfi  price) 
consists  of  the  two  sacs  united  together  by  a kind  of  natural  liga- 
ment they  are  wrinkled  ; of  a reddish-brown  colour  externally, 
paler  internally ; breaking  with  a somewhat  resinous  fracture,  some- 
times quite  hollow  in  the  centre.  It  has  a strong,  peculiar,  disagree- 
able odour,  and  a somewhat  aromatic,  bitter  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  contains  volatile  oil  (Carbolic  acid), 
resin,  albumen,  a peculiar  principle  discovered  by  Brandes  and  named 
by  him  Castorine,  and  to  which  it  is  stated  to  owe  its  properties, 
fatty  matter,  mucus,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  salts  of  soda  and  potasli! 
Castor  yields  its  active  principles  almost  entirely  to  alcohol,  and  but 
very  imperfectly  to  water. 

therapeutical  effects.— Castor  was  formerly  in  high  esteem 
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as  an  antispasmodic,  but  in  the  present  day  has  nearly  fallen  into 
rlisnsp  its  eWloyment  being  restricted  to  some  of  the  milder  forms 
of  hysteria,  in  which  any  benefit  it  produces  is  probably  owing  to 

its  nauseous  smell  and  taste.  t t j.  r i 

dose  and  mode  of  administration.— In  substance  from  gr.  lx. 


to  gr.  cxx. 

PREPARATION.— Tinctura. 

Tinctura  Castorei.  Tincture  of  Castor.  (Take  of  castor,  one 
ounce  ; rectihed  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate  _ for  seven  days,  strain, 
express  filter  and  add  sufficient  rectified  spirit  to  make  one  pint). 
Dose  from  one  to  four  fluid  drachms,  but  to  produce  any  appreci- 
able effect  by  the  castor  which  it  contains,  a dose  would  be  required 
far  exceeding  what  otherwise  might  be  prudent,  in  consequence  ot 
the  amount  of  spirit  that  should  necessarily  be  ordered. 


^Cotyledon.  The  herh  of  Cotyledon  umhilicus , Common 
NaveUvort.  An  indigenous  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  family 
Crassulacem^nd  theLinneean  class  and  oxdQxDecandr^aPentagyn^a. 
This  well-kno^vn  plant,  the  peculiar  peltate  orbicular  leaves  ol  wffich 
give  it  the  name  of  navelwort  from  the  mode  of  insertion  ot  then- 
footstalk,  grows  rather  commonly  throughout  Ireland  op  rocks  and 
the  walls  of  old  ruins  ; it  has  a purplish  stem  about  six  inches  high, 
and  pale  greenish-yellow  flowers,  pendulous  in  a simple  raceme. 
A few  years  ago  it  acquired  some  note  as  a remedy  tor  epilepsy,  trom 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Salter  of  Poole ; and  several  other  practitioners 
have  corroborated  his  testimony  of  its  good  effects.  My  lamented 
friend  the  late  Dr.  Graves  found  it  useful  iii  some  cases,  while  it 
altogether  failed  in  others;  nevertheless  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  remedies  in  a disease  so  whimsical  in  its 
amenability  to  treatment  (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  vol.  xiv.  p.  257)  ; but  in  every  case  in  which  I tried  it,  it 
failed  to  effect  a cure,  although  in  a few  instances  some  good  etlect 
appeared  at  first  to  follow  its  administration.  Dr.  Banking  also  em- 
ployed it  perseveringly  in  thirty  cases  of  epilepsy,  but  without  obtain 
ing  any  good  effect  from  its  use.  Dr.  Salter,  whose  employment^  ot 
this  plant  was  altogether  empirical,  recommends  for  use  the  juice 
expressed  from  the  entire  herb  while  the  leaves  are  green  and  succu- 
lent, or  a fluid  extract  prepared  from  the  leaves  by  inspissation ; the 
dose  of  the  former  is  one  ounce  ; of  the  latter  one  drachm,  twice 
daily.  By  evaporation,  the  fluid  extract  can  be  solidified  and 
administered  in  grain  doses  in  the  pilular  form.  I am  not  aware 
that  the  cotyledon  has  been  tried  in  any  other  spasmodic  disease 
than  epilepsy. 


*Fuligo  LTGNI,  Wood  soot,  formerly  contained  in  the  British 
Pharmacopceias,  is  still  much  used  on  the  continent,  and  lor  a num- 
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ber  of  years  has  been  employed  with  excellent  effects  as  an  antispas- 
modic  by  many  physicians  in  this  city.  It  has  been  found  most 
beneficial  in  the  latter  stages  of  hooping-cough  in  children,  and  in 
some  forms  of  hysteria.  It  is  prepared  by  Lrning  wood  under  a 
small  flue,  and  collecting  the  soot  which  is  deposited  in  the  chimney 
It  consists  of  a peculiar  extractive  matter  caUed  pyretvn,  some  acetic 
acid,  acetates  of  soda,  potash,  magnesia,  and  ammonia,  creasote,  &c 
It  yields  Its  active  properties  partly  to  water,  but  more  completely 
as  follow  •—  preparations  of  soot  that  have  been  employed  are 

Decoctum  Fuliginis  (Wood  soot,  Siv. ; boiling  water,  Oiss  boil 
down  to  Oj.  and  strain).  Only  used  as  an  external  application  to 

scalp,  and  to  obstinate  ulcers. 

Tync^rth  Fvliginis  (Wood  soot,  gr.  cxx. ; assafoetida,  gr.  Lx ; proof 
spirit,  fSxxxij. ; digest  for  three  days  and  strain).  Dose,  f3i.  to  f5ii 
Spimtus  Fuligims  (Wood  soot,  1 part;  proof  spirit,  five  parts  • 
water  fifteen  parts  ; distil  four  parts).  Dose,  min.  xx.  to  min  xxx.’ 
Ji^xtractum  Ful^g^n^s  {W ood  Boot,  one  part;  boiling  water  eight 
parts  ; boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain  through  linen,  and  evaporate 
to  a proper  consistence).  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 


Galbanum.  Galhanum.  A Gum-resin,  derived  from  an  un- 
ascertained umbelliferous  plant;  imported  from  India  and  the 
Levant  The  true  plant  which  yields  Persian  galbanum  is  involved 
in  much  doubt.  M.  Buhse  in  his  travels  in  Persia  mentions  that  he 
tound  it  Rowing  on  the  Damawend  mountains.  He  believes  it  to 
be  a species  of  Ferula,  probably  Ferula  eruhescens ; but  he  states 
positively  that  it  is  not  a species’  of  either  Galhanum  (to  which  it 
was  referred  in  the^  last  edition  of  the  L.  P.)  or  Opoidia  (to  which 
source  the  last  edition  of  the  D.  and  E.  Pharmacopoeias  referred  ith 
It  belongs  to  the  natural  family  Umbelliferce  (Apiacece,  Lindley), 
and  to  the  Lmnsean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Diqynia.  It  is 
imported  from  India  and  from  the  Levant. 


CHARACTERS.  In  irreplar  tears,  about  the  size  of  a pea,  usually  agglutinated  into 

masses  of  a ^eenish-yellow  colour,  translucent,  having  a strong  disagreeable  odour, 
and  an  acnd  bitter  taste.  o a , 


PREPARATION.  It  is  probably  procured  from  the  root  by  a process  similar  to  that 
tollowed  for  obtaining  assafmtida ; for  use  in  medicine,  the  London  College  directed 
t^he  commercial  drug  to  be  purified  as  follows :—G^aZ6awwm  Praiparatum,  “of  Gal- 
banum, in  small  lumps,  Ibj.,  water  sufficient  to  cover  it ; boil  together  until  they  .are 
mixed,  strain  through  a hair  sieve,  and  evaporate  in  a water-bath,  constantly  stirrimr 
so  that  it  may  harden  when  cold.” 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  occurs  both  in  tears  and  in  lump ; the 
tears  are  globular,  irregular,  about  the  size  of  a pea,  usually  agglu- 
tinated into  masses  of  a pale  greenish-yellow  colour,  somewhat  trans- 
lucent, having  a strong  peculiar  odour,  and  an  acrid,  disagreeable, 
bitter  taste  ; the  lump  variety  is  of  a darker  colour,  rather  opaque’ 
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with  a less  powerful  odour  and  taste;  when  exposed  to  cold,  both 
Hnds  becon^  brittle,  and  may  be  readily  reduced  to  powder.  ^ 

CMIcr  PM  consists  chiefly  of  resm  and 

a small  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  and  malate  of  lime.  It 

cases  as  assafoetida,  with  which  it  i g ^ ^ externally, 

energetic  than  that  f plasters  in 

as  a stimulating  antispasmodic,  being  better  suireu  p 

-bstance,  either  in 

^“pREpI^AS.-Empto  Rlula  Assafoetid* 

T%rriihrounces  ’ MtT  gkbanurn  and  ammoniac  together, 
StSai?“^^^  Lm  to  the  litharge  plaster  and  w»,  abo 

s^hrLr a“l^  ?“Zy 

wHh  somZague  idea  that  it  contributes  to  their  discussion.  Any 

application  over  the  spinal  region  occasionaUy  also  of  use  m childr 
affected  with  rickets. 


MoscHUS  Mush  Mosokusmoschiferus.Urm. 

from  the  praiiatial  follicles,  dried;  espe- 

musk  aniLl,  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  ®“tXot  th;  riZ 
ciallv  freauenting  the  steppes  of  the  Altai,  the  bank 
IrtvLh  Mongolil,  Thibet,  and  Butan,  as  far  as  Tonqiim  is  plac 

ly^Cuvier  in  the  class  Mammalia.  n Ztns 

the  size  of  a roebuck  of  six  or  seven  pre- 

its  fur  throuo-hout  the  life  of  the  animal  is  characteiized  by  tne  p 

sence  of  two  white  bands,  bordered  with  black,  neck 

them  a black  band  which  extends  along  the  ^ in 

from  the  throat  to  the  chest.  It  leads  a XZfe“ 

August,  and  the  secretion  is  supposed  to  play  so  Pi  , immedi- 
enc!  to  the  process  of  reproduction.  In  the  male 
ately  in  front  of  the  prieputial  orifice,  is  situa  e ^ ,,li.  r. 
withZ  viscid  fluid,  which‘in  the  dry  state  Ts 

imported  into  the  British  market  principally  ro  ^ 

byZ  means  the  only  animal  endowed  with  a similar  ‘ , 

musk-rat,  the  musk-ox.  and  some  insects  (the  Aromia  Moschata) 

being  furnished  with  it. 
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St'  r'"rt™’  *™"‘-  '“■"«* 

slightly  oval  membranous  sac  ’about  two  inobpr-’^'Ii-^  »“  a round  or 

with  ..iff,  g.eji,h  bair.  arranged  in  a concentrl  ^atrtuSSoSt  ^ 

Ml 

p ^ it  iSSr ' 

CHEMICAL  PEOPERTIES—Musk  consists  of  ammonia  stearino 
elame  cholesterine,  acid  oil  combined  with  ammo”ryok«rot’ 
an  undetermined  acid,  gelatin,  albumen,  fibrCrbotle^  mat- 

active  t Blondeau).  It  yields  its 

active  principles  partly  to  water,  but  more  completely  to  almho 

SisM^TtP^rP*®  y®‘  insulaL T its  e“ 

1 y has  been  attributed  to  the  ammonia  which  it  contains 
-a  statement  supported  by  the  fact  that  rubbing  it  uTwIth  ^ 

Her  airX  to*!,  Hanle  states  th!t  the^  addiS  of 

oiuer  almonds  to  a solution  containing  musk,  for  a time  decirntr. 

the  odour,  but  that  it  returns  as  the  Prussic  acid  evaporates  Th^ 
antimonmm  sulphuratum  also  removes  its  odour.  Karnes  mineral 
imparts  to  it  the  smell  of  onions. 

1 Grain-musk  is  usually  adulterated  • dried  hnl 

addineJ’t^f  *"■  purpose ; it  may  be  detected  by 

Swe  if7t  be"^  of  the  suspected  drug  a solution  ofcorrosivi 
suDiimate  it  it  be  genuine,  it  will  not  precipitate.  Earth  ,sa.nd 

iron,  and  lead  have  also  been  found  present.  Spurious  musk-bao-s 
are  not  uncommon  in  commerce  ; they  are  most^easily  detected'bv 
the  microscopic  characters  of  the  hairs  with  which  thejare  covered 

page  7f  ^“^2/  JoiZl'lX 

1- 1-  musk-bag  are  furnished  internallv 

with  distinct,  re^lar,  colour  cells ; while  none  can  be  perceived  in 
those  found  on  the  spurious  pods.  perceived  m 

THERAPEUTICAL  pFECTS.— Musk  is  not  much  prescribed  now  iu 
consequpce  of  its  high  price  ; it  is  nevertheless  a stimulating  anti- 
spasmodip  of  great  power,  and  is  administered  with  excellent  effect 
m hysteria,  in  chorea,  and  m the  subsultus  tendinum  and  hiccoucdi 
other  dise^es  assuming  a typhoid  type;  in  these  latter 
cases  its  valp,  %n  full  doses,  combined  with  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced.  In  cases  of  hysteria  of  louo- 
standing,  m nearly  allied  to  epilepsy  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  It,  I have  obtained  very  beneficial  results  from  the  einnlov- 
ment  of  musk.  ^ ^ 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  substance,  gr.  x.  to 
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err.  XX.  It  may  be  given  in  pill,  or  made  into  an  emulsion  with 

gum  arable,  sugar,  and  rose-water.  . . 

incompatibles.— Sulphate  of  iron  ; nitrate  of  silver  ; corrosive 

sublimate  ; and  infusion  of  bark. 


RuTA.  Rue,'  Rutet  gTCLveolens,  Linn.  Plate  87,  Woodv.  Med. 
Bot.  A native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

It  belongs  to  the  natural  iamilj  Rutacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class 
and  ordS’  Decandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHAKACTERS. — A small  branching  shrub  ; with  glaucous  bluish-green 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in  umbellate  racemes. 

PHYSICAI,  PROPERTIES. — The  entire  plant  is  met  with  in  the 
shops.  It  has  a strong,  disagreeable,  _ somewhat  aromatic  odour  in 
the  fresh  state,  much  of  which  is  lost  in  drying ; and  a bitter,  acrid, 

unpleasant  taste.  __  • i i 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— Its  medicinal  properties  depend  on  vo- 
latile oil  and  bitter  extractive;  the  iovmer,  Oleum  Rutce,  is  officinal 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia;  it  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  fresh  leaves  ^d 
unripe  fruit  with  water.  Oil  of  Rue  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  be- 
coming darker  by  age  ; it  has  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  plant  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  a bitter,  acrid,  warm  taste ; its  specific  gravity 
is  -911.  Rue  yields  its  active  properties  to  boiling  water,  but  by 

decoction  the  volatile  oil  is  dissipated. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Rue  is  a Stimulating  antispasmodic 
of  some  power,  although  not  much  employed  in  the  present  day.  It 
has  been  administered  with  benefit  in  the  spasmodic  colic  and  gene- 
ral convulsions  of  children ; and  in  the  hands  of  some  practitioners 
is  said  to  have  proved  useful  in  hysteria  and  idiopathic  epilepsy. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Preparations  of  the  fresh 
herb  should  be  always  employed,  such  as  the  infusion  (prepared  by 
infusing  oj.  of  the  herb  in  Oj.  of  boiling  water,  in  a covered  vessel, 
for  an  hour) ; or  the  oil : the  dose  of  the  former  is  f^:»j.  to  fSij. ; of 
the  latter  min.  ij.  to  min.  v.  in  some  agreeable  syrup. ^ The  Syrup 
of  Rue  of  the  shops,  employed  as  a domestic  remedy  in  the  colic  of 
infants  and  children,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  twelve  drops  of  the  oil 
in  half  an  ounce  of  rectified  spirit,  and  adding  to  it  a pint  of  simple 

Oleum  Rutce.  English  Oil  of  Rue.  The  oil  distilled  in  England 
from  the  fresh  leaves  and  the  unripe  fruit. 

CHARACTERS. — Colour  pale  yellow,  odour  disagreeable,  taste  bitter,  acrid. 

*Confectio  Rutce.  (Rue,  fresh,  bruised;  caraway;  bay  berries, 
each  Siss.;  sagapenum,  prepared,  3ss.;  black  pepper,  gr.  cxx.;  honey, 
§xvj.;  distilled  water,  a sufficiency;  rub  the  dry  ingredients  together 
to  a very  fine  powder  ; then  to  the  sagapenum  melted  in  the  water 
and  honey  over  a slow  fire  add  the  powder  gradually,  and  mix  all 
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“ enemas  in  the  spasmodic  affections  of 
added  to  fSvj.  or  &i\j  '* 

famrly  UM^ferce.  Imported  fronT  the  Levant, Ind  from  X- 

-I  dart  PROPERTIES.— It  occurs  in  semi-translucent  ma^es  of 

a dark  brownish-yellow  colour,  consisting  of  numerous  tears  ai^frlnti 
na  ed  together;  has  a fcetid  odour,  weaker  thrZfSa  ^fi^a 
hot,  acrid  taste ; and  breaks  with  a horny  fracture.  ' 

CHEMICAL  PKOPEKTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Pelletier 
sagapenum  consists  of  gum,  resin,  vLtile  oil,  basLne!  and  s^me 

sindto'to'^hut'^w^  effects.- Sagapenum  produces  effects  precisely  ' 
ever  mnpbjtd  nTw  " “°“««q“nntly  scarcely 

the  ?oTmrpiU,7  w Vg”“  -'"  “ 


* SUMBUL  Jatamansi,  or  Musk  Root  The  root  of  an  unas- 
certained plant,  prohahly  some  species  of  an  Umbetlifer.  Uis 
root  h^  long  been  used  in  India  as  a perfume,  incense,  and  medicine  • 

^ supposed  to  belong  to  the  Natural  famdy 
UmbelhfercB  and  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  low,  moist  countries  It 
was  first  employed  in  regular  medicine  by  several  Russian  physicians 
and  some  years  since  the  attention  of  the  profession  wai  4lled  to’ 
Its  medicinal  properties  by  Dr.  Granville  of  London,  who  pubHshed 
a pamphlet  on  its  efficacy  in  various  nervous  diseases ; and  since 
then  It  has  been  more  or  less  used  in  practice  both  in  this  country 

^as  been  imported  chiefly  from  Russia,  and  is 
gated  to  be  procured  from  the  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bucharest.  It  occurs  in  circular  pieces,  very  light,  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  in  depth,  flat  or 
slightly  concave  above  where  the  root  top  had  been  cut  off  and 
terminating  abruptly  below  in  several  root  branches.  The  trans- 
verse section  exhibits  a very  porous  fibrous  structure,  surrounded  by 
an  extremely  thin  smooth  epidermis ; its  colour  internally  is  a dirty 
greyish-yellow  with  lighter  coloured  striae,  and  externally  very  liaht 
brown.  The  odour  is  decidedly  musk-like,  and  its  taste  aromatic 
and  slightly  bitter.  Reinsch  has  examined  it,  and  states  it  to  con- 
tain volatile  oil,  two  balsamic  resins,  wax,  sumhulic  acid,  &c. 

The  diseases  in  which  this  drug  has  been  chiefly  used  are,  as  above 
stated,  those  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  hysteria,  epilepsy,’ delirium 
tremens,  etc.  In  this  last  affection  (delirium  tremens)  Dr  Thielmaii 
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f St.  Petersburgli  depends  principally  upon  its  administration,  con- 
iderino-  it,  in  5s  composing  qualities,  superior  even  to  opium.  It 
las  been  also  employed  in  cholera,  and  is  stated  to  bear  a high 
•baracter  in  Russia  for  its  efficacy  in  that  epidemic.  Dn  Boyd,  ot 
he  Somerset  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  states  in  his  annual 
'enort  for  the  year  1852,  that  he  has  found  the  tincture  mitigate 
-he  severity  of  the  fits  in  the  epileptics  in  his  institution.  In  its 
action  it  may  be  considered  as  allied  to  valerian,  though  more  marked 

in  its  effects.  _ . . ^ . 

Sumbul  may  be  given  either  in  infusion  or  tincture.  I he  infusion, 

•which  I consider  the  preferable  form,  may  be  prepared  by  infusing 
3ss  of  the  bruised  and  torn  root  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water  for 
an  hour  in  a closely  covered  vessel,  and  straining ; the  dose  of  it  is 
from  ffiss.  to  ffij.  every  second  or  third  hour  according  to  circumstances. 
The  tincture  is  prepared  by  macerating  for  seven  days  ffij.  of  the 
coarsely  powdered  root  in  fSxvj.  of  proof  spirit,  and  straining;  dose, 
f5i.  to  fSij.  The  resin,  however,  has  been  the  preparation  most  used 
in  Russia,  where  it  has  been  extensively  employed  both  as  a stiinu- 
latinc^  expectorant  and  antispasmodic.  Dr.  Murawieff  gives  the  fol- 
lowing formula  for  its  preparation  : — Slice  the  root  into  fine  pieces, 
wash  it  with  cold  water  until  the  water  passes  colourless;  then  macerate 
for  two  hours  in  a cool  place,  in  a concentrated  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  Pour  off  the  liquid  and  wash  again  with  cold  water._  Infuse 
the  dried  root  in  rectified  spirit,  filter  and  add  a little  quicklime  ; 
filter  again,  precipitate  any  dissolved  hme  with  a little  sulphuric 
acid;  treat  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  and  finally  filter. 
Then  distil  off  the  spirit ; mix  the  residue  with  three  parts  of  water, 
evaporate,  wash  with  cold  water,  and  dry.  The  dose  oftheresm 
thus  obtained  is  from  gr.  to  gr.  j.  twice^  or  three  times  daily.  It 
may  be  also  administered  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  syrup. 


Valeriana.  Valerian.  Valeriana  q^cinalis,  Linn.  Plate 
96,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  The  root  of  'plants  indigenous  to  and  also 
cultivated  in  Britain,  collected  in  autumn  and  dried  ; that  from 
wild  plants  growing  on  dry  soil  being  preferred.  Belonging 
to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Triandria  Monogynia,  and  to  the 
Natural  family  Valerianacece. 

CHARACi’EES. — A short  yellowish-whito  rhizome,  "with  numerous  fibrous  roots  about 
two  or  three  inches  long ; of  a bitter  taste  and  penetrating  odour,  agreeable  in  t e 
recent  root,  becoming  fetid  by  keeping ; yielding  volatile  oil  and  valerianic  acid  when 

distilled  with  water.  • j- 

BOTAXiCAL  CHARACTEKS. — The  rliizome  is  tuberous,  perennial,  sending  up  a smooth, 
erect,  furrowed  stem,  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  which  produces  rose-coloured  flowers 
in  a somewhat  panicled  corymb. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  root,  which  should  be  dug  up  in 
autumn  when  the  leaves  have  decayed,  or  in  spring  before  the  stem 
rises,  consists  of  a short  tuberous  root-stock,  and  numerous  root-fibres 
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y'S'^owish-brown  externally,  whitish  in- 
temally,  of  a strong,  penetrating,  characteristic  odour  (freouentlv 

spSo'^intoScib  '■“f  “ ‘0  “‘s.  producing  in  these  animals  a 

The  roots  of  thosl'^°l  ’ somewhat  aromatic  taste. 

malshl  ^ ‘ P “n  ““  banks  of  rivere  or  in 

marshy  places  are  generally  inert. 

consists  of  woody  fibre,  resinous  ex- 
tractive  gummy  extractive,  resin,  and  a little  more  than  one  per  cent 
of  volatile  oil,  which  is  crystallizable  and  has  been  termed  laUrole 

IS  developed  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  volatile  oil  may  be 
obtained  from  the  dry  root  by  distillation  ; it  is  a mixture  ^of  a 
peculiar  oil  having  a c^phoraceous  odour,  and  of  valerianic  acid 
but  which,  according  to  Gerhardt,  does  not  exist  in  the  oil  when  first 
distilled,  and  even  Guibourt,  who  denies  this  statement,  asserts  that 
valerianic  acid  does  not  exist  in  the  fresh  root,  but  is  developed  in 
e process  of  drying.  It  is  to  the  valerianic  acid  that  the  active 
properties  of  the  plant  have  been  attributed  by  some  authors  (others 
however,  on  good  grounds  doubt  this  fact),  consequently  numerous 
processes  have  been  lately  proposed  for  obtaining  this  acid,  but  the 
most  simple  IS  by  decomposing  the  valerianate  of  soda  or  of  zinc  bv 
an  acid,  and  distilling  Thus  prepared  it  bears  much  resemblance 
to  the  volatile  fatty  acids ; it  is  an  oily  liquid,  colourless,  with  astrono- 
persistent  odour  of  valerian,  and  an  acid,  pungent  taste;  it  boils  at 

soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  its  density 
IS  944,  and  its  composition  C10H10O4.  Various  combinations  of 
valerianic  acid  have  been  suggested,  in  the  hope  of  combinincr  the 
recognised  virtues  of  the  bases,  such  as  zinc,  iron,  quinine  &c  *^with 
the  assumed  properties  of  valerian;  to  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bona- 
parte the  merit  of  this  suggestion  is  due.  These  salts  will  be  described 
alter  the  preparations  of  valerian  properly  so  called.  Valerian  imparts 
its  properties  to  both  water  and  rectified  spirit.  Magnesia  mixed 
with  valerian  completely  removes  its  odour,  which,  however,  may  be 
again  restored  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

TtpRAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Valerian  is  a stimulating  antispas- 
modic,  its  action  being  paiiticularly  manifested  on  the  cerebral 
organs  ; thus,  when  given  in  large  doses,  it  produces  head-ache,  loss 
of  vision,  and  vertigo.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a remedy  in 
rebellious  intermittents,  and  in  adynamic  fevers,  but  in  the  present 
day  it  is  only  employed  as  an  antispasmodic,  and  opinions  differ  much 
with  respect  to  its  efficacy  as  such.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to 
place  much  reliance  on  it  in  the  treatment  of  aggravated  cases  of 
hysteria,  which  so  often  bear  a close  resemblance  to  epilepsy,  in 
consequence  of  which  perhaps  it  is  tliat  its  reputation  in  the 
treatment  of  this  latter  disease  has  been  gained;  and  also  in  manv 
nervous  affections,  especially  chorea ; however,  I liave  always  remarked 
that  it  soon  loses  its  antispasmodic  powers,  even  though  the  dose  be 
increased.  It  is  unciuestionable  that  some  of  tlie  salts  of  valerianic 
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‘ ^ norfain  m tlieir  operation  than  the  preparations  of  the 

“erb”  nd  “ill  therefore,  probably,  ere  long  displace  the  latter  from 

"“pMPAiSS-infS^^^  Tinctura  ammoniata. 

aSi”  5:£.“'‘r3=i«o»  a - ...i.,, 

3r  |s:a.£r 

aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  one  pint.  Macerate 
”rTay?in  a well-closed  vessel,  then  filter  add  snffi^ 

aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  to  make  one  pint.)  The  dose  ot  eitner 
of  these  tinctures  may  he  assumed  to  he  the  same  from  half  a ui  _ 
d“im  “ fluid  clrachms-of  the  two,  the  latter  wi  1 be  found 
to  be  the  most  efficacious  antispasmodic,  especially  m the  case  of 
hysterical  females. 

I 

SODJ: Valerianas.  Valerianaleof  Soda.  (NaO,C,oH903_l't4). 
Take  of  solution  of  soda,  a sufficiency  ■ foosel  oil,  four  “ 

break  it  into  pieces,  and  immediately  put  it  into  a stoppered  bot  . 

Fousel  oil,  or  amylic  alcohol,  will  be  more  fully  de®«*J*A'state 

awropriate  place  (SoPP"^  utte^ySed  oxide 

that  it  IS  composed  of  CioHiiO,rLU,  or  tnat  it  is  in  y , ., 

of  amyle  (C,„H,i).  By  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  the  1 ousel  oil 
two  o/ itsUoms  of  hydrogen  will  be  removed  in  Uie  tern 
leaving  valerianic  aldehyd,  thus,  CioHnO,d--0_  lo  9 +-^  > 

and  by  the  addition  of  two  other  atoms  of  oxygen  this  is  converted 
into  valerianic  acid,  thus,  CioH90  + 20  = CioH903-  le  va  eiiani 
acid  thus  formed,  when  neutralized  by  soda,  constitutes  valerianate 
of  soda.  The  requisite  amount  of  oxygen  is  furnished  by  the  action 
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wM^'h  cfirXm'fs  ” virtue  of 

+ 4S03HO=SO;To“4“^^ 

C,Xo?}  ‘° valerianate  of  theoxide  of  amyle  (C,„H„0, 

rectified masses  without  alkaline  reaction,  entirely  soluble  in 
sidphuric  aS’  ^ ^ ^ ^"^erian  on  the  addition  of  dSute 

the^'l^th^'taleriS^  manufacture  of 

duced  into  the  Ct  edition'  oT  the  dT't  ™ 
more  than  a pharmaceutical  mployment  S XSue  a 
means  o ^certaining  the  absoiyth:?4e"fe,1^^^^^^^ 

s—'-i  ^ 

K .Ibh  d.m«t  <<  tb.  »lt  a,  EVfS™ 

Si“  -tr;;  :ir j a“S=-iS 

Valeeunas.  Valerianate  of  Zimo.  (ZnO.C.oHaOjn 

ou„M ; Ifi  ‘'■™  l-f!™ ; val'riaaate  of  «d,,  a™ 

ate  of  »da,  eachTn  t™  pLtTS  water  rai  e^^E  f ? ““  valerian- 

point  ; mix  them,  cool,  aEd  akim  off  tte  c^tS  whtfam  T ‘."““n* 

mother  liquor  at  a heat  not  exceedine-  200°  f-m  > • ^ ® Evaporate  the 

again,  remove  the  crystals  wWch  ha^  ’and  adVih  four  ounces  ; cool 

already  obtained.  Drain  the  crvstals  on  t nnn^  ^ have  been 

quantity  of  cold  distiUed  water  tUl  the  wt«h-  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ddoride  of  barm r S them  ™w  h,!“ -'“f  T>'  P«ipitate  with 

ordinary  temperatoes  ' Paper  at 

KPLANATION  OF  PROCESS.— A simple  case  of  double  decomnn 
sition  ; the  sulphunc  acid  leaving  the  zinc  and  uniting  with  the  soda 
to  form  sulphate  of  soda,  whilst  the  valerianic  acid  unites  with  the 

-Z^O  C "S  oTn^^^^  “"T-  *^'«Hp03-|-Zn0,S03 

~i  ?-r4  ^^3-  Advantage  is  taken  of  its  snarina 

to  separate  the  resulting  salts,  and  the  elu- 
triation  is  with  the  object  of  removing  the  sulphate  of  soda. 

cm^EACTEKS.— In  brilliant,  white,  pearly,  tabular  ciystals,  with  a feeble  odour  nf 

:Xt:t"o7  a“  “ “'■  P«ipi.a.erti  iX“- 

The  white  precipitate  produced  by  the  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia IS  the  sulphide  of  zinc.  ^ 

TESTS.— Its  solution  in  hot  water  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium  It 
gives,  when  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a distillate,  which,  when  mixed  with  the 
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1 of  comer,  does  not  immediately  affect  the  transparency  of  the 

fluid, Tut  forms  after  a little  time  oily  drops,  which  gradually  pass  into  a bluish-wiite 

crystalline  deposit. 

^nlnhate  of  zinc,  if  present,  would  precipitate  a sulphate  of 
bafyt£  » the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium  whilst  the  other  test 
is  directed  against  a but  too  prevalent  sophistication,  butyrate  of  zinc, 
a sdt  in  its  physical  characters  closely  resembling  the  valerianate. 
On  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  application  of  heat,  either 
valerianic  or  butyric  acids  would  be  set  free ; the  latter  %mrnediately 
throws  down  a blue  precipitate  on  being  added  to  the  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  copper;  the  former  acts  as  described  in  the  test,  the  oily  drops 
heino-  anhydrous  valerianate  of  copper.  W e may  in  every  instance 
suspect  any  sample  that  presents  a strong  valerianic  odour ; in  sue 
case  the  probability  being  that  it  is  some  one  or  other  of  the  salts  of  zinc 
perfumed  with  oil  of  valerian.  The  acetate,  oxide  and  other  pre- 
Lrations  of  the  metal  to  which  oil  of  valerian  has  been  added,  may 
rttected  by  adding  a few  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  by 

which  the  vallrianic  acid  will  be  evolved  from  the  true  hut  not 
from  a false  valerianate  ; the  acetate  may  be  still  further  identified 
by  the  production  of  acetic  ether  on  the  heating  of  a mixture  of  the 
suspected  specimen  with  a little  proof  spirit  and  sulphuric  acid. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Yalenanate  of  zinc  is  a tonic  anti- 
spasmodic  of  much  power,  and  as  such  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
treatment  of  neuralgic  affections,  which  are  so  generally  dependent 
on  loss  of  tone  in  the  system.  It  has  been  found  especially  uselu 
in  the  treatment  of  facial  neuralgia  and  of  vertigo ; but  I have  seen  it 
prove  equally  beneficial  in  most  of  the  protean  forms  of  hysterical 
Luralgia.  It  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  ordinary  convulsive 
affections  of  children  and  young  persons  of  either  sex,  and  when 
tee  depend  on  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines  it  is 
peculiarly  beneficial,  acting  indirectly  as  an  anthehnmtic  of  much 
power.  In  short,  I look  on  it  as  a most  valuable  addition  to  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  I fully  agree  with  the  observations  of  Devoy, 
that  the  chemical  combination  proves  much  more  beneficial  than 
the  oil  of  valerian  and  oxide  of  zinc  prescribed  together,  hor  some 
time  the  remedy  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  owing  to  the  difhcuity  ot 
obtaining  it  pure  ; but  this  has  been  remedied  by  the  new  and  cheap 
process  originally  introduced  into  the  last  edition  of  the  1).  • 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  dose  of  it  IS  trom 
three-fourths  of  a grain  to  one,  two,  or  three  grains  twice  or  three 
times  a day  ; it  may  be  prescribed  in  the  forpa  of  pill  ma  e wi  i a 
little  mucilage  or  conserve  of  red  roses,  or  in  solution  in  orange 
flower  water,  or  in  distilled  water  flavoured  with  syrup  ot  orange- 
flowers.  The  compounder  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  crystals  ot 
valerianate  of  zinc  do  not  dissolve  readily  in  cold  water,  fioa  ing  on 
the  surface  in  consequence  of  their  lightness;  they  should,  there  ore, 
be  first  incorporated  with  a few  drops  of  water  in  a mortar. 
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soluble  carbonates;  most  metallic 
salts,  and  astringent  vegetable  infusions  or  decoctions. 

Valerianas^  Valerianate  of  A mmonia.  (NH^O, 
10  9 3 — lij).  Tins  salt  has  been  recently  a good  deal  emnloved 
in  ^edicine  in  consequence  of  a favourable  report  made  upon  it 

It  is  obtained  directly  by  satumtina 
strong  solution  of  ammonia  with  a slight  excess  of  valerianic  acid° 
Ihe  solution  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a syrup,  then  mixed 

of  alcohol,  and  allowed  spontaneously  to  evaporate 
When  the  evaporation  is  completed,  the\alerianate  of  ammorda 
crystaUizes  m concentric  rays.  These  should  be  most  carefully  dried 

WR  ^ closely-stopped  bottle. 

When  thus  prepared  valenanate  of  ammonia  is  in  the  form  of  minute 
pearly  white,  deliquescent  crystals,  with  a sweetish  ta^te  and  a mixed 
odour  of  valerianic  acid  and  of  ammonia.  It  is  a neutral  salt,  but 
a concentrated  solution  in  water,  in  which  it  is  very  soluble  soon 
becomes  acid,  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol  • 
and  a pretty  certain  test  that  it  does  not  contain  free  valerianic  acid 
IS  its  complete  and  ready  solubility  in  both  alcohol  and  water. 

I his  preparation  has  been  too  recently  introduced  into  medicine 
to  permit  a very  decided  opinion  being  given  as  to  its  therapeutic 
value.  It  IS  as  may  be  anticipated  from  its  composition  a stimulating 
antispasmodic,  and  has  been  recommended  in  neuralgia,  hysteria 
chorea  epilepsy,  &c. ; but  in  any  cases  in  which  I have  employed  it’ 
he  valerianate  of  ammonia  did  not  appear  to  possess  properties  so 
superior  to  the  other  salts  of  valerian  as  to  compensate  for  the  difficulty 
preparation  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  composition.  The  dose 
ot  it  IS  from  gr.  j.  to  gr.  v.  dissolved  in  from  f!ij.  to  f5iv.  of  water  and 
sweetened  with  sugar;  but  that  it  may  be  given  in  much  larger  doses 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  experiments  tried  upon  dogs  so  much 
as  gr.  cL  did  not  produce  any  injurious  effects. 

M.  Pierlot,  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  preparation  into  phar- 
macy,  states  that_  it  should  be  always  prepared  and  kept  in  solution 
as  follows:  Distilled  water,  ninety-five  parts;  valerianic  acid,  three 

parts;  carbonate  of  ammonia  sufficient  to  saturate  the  acid;  mix,  and 
then  add  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  valerian,  two  parts.  He  adds 
the  extract  to  prevent  the  salt  undergoing  decomposition.  The  dose 
of  Pierlot  s solution  of  valerianate  of  ammonia  is  from  min.  v.  to 
f5ss.  diluted  largely. 


*Ferri  Valerianas. 
= 359). 


Valenanate  of  Iron.  (Fe2033C,oH903 


PREPARATION. — Valerianate  of  soda,  five  ounces  and  three  drachms ; sulphate  of 
iron,  four  ounces  ; distilled  water,  one  pint ; let  the  sulphate  of  iron  be  converted  inf  o 
a per-sulphate,  and  then  dissolve  the  two  salts  in  water,  mi,\  the  two  8olution.s,  and, 
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liavin<y  placed  the  precipitate  which  forms  upon  a filter,  and  washed  it  with  water,  let 
it  be  dried  by  placing  it  for  some  days  rolled  up  in  bibulous  paper,  on  a porous  brick. 
This  preparation  should  be  kept  in  a well-stopped  bottle. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — The  valerianate  of  soda  and  per- 
sulphate of  iron  mutually  react  on  each  other ; the  valerianic  acid 
going  to  the  iron  to  form  valerianate  of  iron,  and  the  sulphuric 
acid^to  the  soda  to  form  sulphate  of  soda,  thus,  FeaOgjSSOg-l- 

3(NaO,CioH903)=Fe2033CioH903  + 3NaO  S03.  . , 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Valerianate  of  iron,  thus  prepared,  is  m 
the  form  of  a reddish-brown  dull  powder  accreted  into  small  porous 
masses.  It  is  nearly  tasteless,  but  has  a very  strong,  disagreeable, 
valerianic  odour. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  Wittstein  it  is  composed 
of  three  equivalents  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  seven  of  valerianic  acid, 
and  two  of  water ; my  experiments  lead  me  to  believe  its  composition 
to  be  as  given  above ; it  is,  however,  of  so  unstable  a nature  that 
the  accurate  determination  of  its  composition  is  attended  with  great 
difficulty.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol ; heated, 
the  valerianic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  left.  Valeri- 
anate of  iron  is  not  a permanent  compound,  for  if  exposed  to  the 
air  the  acid  evaporates  rapidly,  and  the  salt  undergoes  decomposition ; 
this  effect  is  produced  more  rapidly  by  the  addition  of  any  of  the 
stronger  acids. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Owing  to  the  high  price  at  which  they  were 
sold,  all  the  valerianates  were  much  adulterated ; but  as  the  process 
proposed  by  the  Dublin  College  for  their  preparation  yields  them  at 
a cheap  rate,  this  sophistication  is  no  longer  to  be  so  much 
apprehended.  The  purity  of  the  valerianate  of  iron  may  be  readily 
ascertained  by  its  chemical  and  physical  properties  as  given  above. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  preparation  has  not  been  much 
employed  in  medicine  hitherto,  nor  do  I think  that  it  is  likely  to 
come  into  general  use,  in  consequence  of  its  disagreeable  odour  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  undergoes  decomposition.  Its  effects  are 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  valerianate  of  zinc,  but  my  experience 
of  it  is  not  very  favourable. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  pill  made  with  liquorice 
powder  and  mucilage,  half  a grain  to  one  grain  three  times  a day. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — All  acids ; and  the  astringent  vegetable  extracts. 


*QuiNiE  Valerianas.  Valerianate  of  Quina. 

PREPARATION. — Muriate  of  quina,  seven  drachms ; valerianate  of  soda,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  grains;  distilled  water,  sixteen  ounces;  dissolve  the  valerianate  of 
soda  in  two  ounces,  and  tlie  muriate  of  quina  in  the  remainder  of  tlie  water,  and,  the 
temperature  of  each  solution  being  raised  to  120°,  but  not  higher,  let  them  be  mixed, 
and  let  the  mixture  be  set  by  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  valerianate  of  quina  will 
have  become  a mass  of  silky  acicular  crystals.  Let  these  be  pi'essed  between  folds  of 
blotting  paper,  and  dried  without  the  application  of  artificial  heat. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — A simple  case  of  double  decom- 
position, the  valerianic  acid  uniting  with  the  quinine  to  form  the 
required  salt,  and  leaving  as  a residuum  the  chloride  of  sodium. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Valerianate  of  quina  occurs  in  satiny 
crystalline  masses  of  snowy  whiteness  ; the  crystals  are  octohedrons 
or  hexagonal  prisms.  Its  taste  is  purely  bitter,  not  disagreeable, 
and  it  has  a very  feeble  odour  of  valerianic  acid. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  quina, 
one  of  acid,  and  twenty-four  of  w^ater  of  crystallization.  Heated  it 
loses  twenty  equivalents  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  a resinous 
mass_  no  longer  soluble  in  water : the  same  effect  is  produced  by  its 
solution  in  water,  being  kept  for  some  time  at  a boiling  temperature. 
Valerianate  of  quina  is  soluble  in  water,  both  proof  and  rectified 
spirit,  and  oils. 

ADULTERATIONS. — I must  refer  to  the  observations  made  under  this 
head  with  respect  to  the  valerianate  of  iron.  The  best  test  for  these 
salts  is  the  addition  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  which  disengages  from 
them  valerianic  acid,  readily  recognizable  by  its  odour. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  is  a very  excellent  preparation, 
being  not  only  antispasmodic,  but  antiperiodic,  so  that  it  is  specially 
adapted  for  those  neuralgic  diseases  which  assume  an  intermittent 
character.  It  therefore  fulfils  in  itself  two  effects  which  are  so  often 
indicated  in  this  class  of  diseases,  and  thus  has  proved  to  be  a most 
useful  remedy  in  many  neuralgic  affections,  such  as  hemicrania, 
which  so  frequently  baffle  the  physician’s  art. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  dose  is  from  gr.  SS. 
to  gr.  ij.  three  times  a day.  In  periodic  neuralgia  a double  dose 
should  be  given  about  an  hour  before  the  expected  occurrence  of  the 
attack.  regards  the  mode  of  prescribing  it,  the  remarks  on 
valerianate  of  zinc  are  equally  applicable  to  valerianate  of  quina. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Same  as  for  valerianate  of  zinc. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ASTRINGENTS. 

(Styptics— Desiccants — Constringents.) 

Astringents  may  be  defined  to  be  substances  which  produce 
contraction  and  condensation  when  they  come  into  contact  with 
living  matter.  The  more  immediate  effect  of  astringents  is  to 
diminish  secretion  and  excretion;  ultimately  they  exert  a tonic 
influence  on  the  human  body.  Hence  they  appear  to  be  very 
nearly  allied  to  Tonics;  indeed,  in  many  instances,  the  most  power- 
ful tonics  will  be  obtained  from  the  division  Astringents.  Much 
difierence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  this  class 
of  remedial  agents.  Since  the  time  of  Cullen,  it  has  been  generally 
explained  by  a reference  to  their  action  in  tanning  ; for  the  same 
substances  which,  by  a peculiar  chemical  action,  harden  and  con- 
dense dead  animal  matter,  operate  as  astringents  on  the  living- 
system.  This  hypothesis,  in  part  supported  by  the  fact  that  our 
most  trustworthy  astringents,  strictly  so  called,  are  notably  rich  in 
tannic  acid,  may,  to  a certain  extent,  hold  good  as  to  the  local 
action  of  astringents  when  applied  to  a morbidly  secreting  surface  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  act  by  constringing  the  extreme  vessels  of  the 
part — as  a direct  evidence  of  which,  their  effect  on  the  tongue  when 
introduced  into  the  mouth  may  be  referred  to.  But  it  will  not 
account  for  their  power  in  checking  discharges  from  remote  parts, 
when  they  are  introduced  into  the  system  through  the  digestive 
organs ; in  the  latter  case  we  must  suppose  that  they  produce  some 
peculiar  change  in  the  living  principle  of  the  structure  generally, 
which  is  incompatible  with  excessive  secretion  or  discharge.  In 
cases  where  the  use  of  astringents  is  indicated,  it  will  always  be 
necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  the  cause  by  nvhich  the 
morbid  discharge  is  produced,  as  it  often  occurs  in  diametrically 
opposite  states  of  the  system,  and  therefore  very  different  remedies 
will  in  different  cases  assume  the  character  of  an  astringent.  Thus, 
where  irritability  exists,  opium,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
type  of  Narcotics,  will  often  prove  the  most  useful  remedy,  given 
either  alone  or  as  an  adjuvant  to  some  more  direct  astringent.  If  a 
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state  of  plethora  of  the  vascular  system  exist,  bleeding  and  other 
depletory  measures  will  be  indicated ; or  if  the  discharge,  as  in  some 
forms  of  diarrhoea,  is  caused  by  acrid  or  acid  matter,  emollients  or 
demulcents  and  ant-acids  must  be  employed.  In  the  diarrhoea  of 
difficult  dentition,  lancing  the  gums  will  be  found  the  most  useful 
astringent;  whilst  in  that  dependent  on  some  offending  particles  in 
the  primae  vise  (the  diarrhoea  of  irritation)  a brisk  cathartic  draught 
containing  rhubarb  can  alone  be  depended  upon.  The  prolonged 
use  of  astringents  diminishes  remarkably  cuticular  transpiration 
and  the  secretions  from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  while 
they  seem  to  exert  little  influence  in  lessening  that  from  the  kid- 
neys ; in  some  cases,  even  an  increased  discharge  of  urine  follows 
their  administration,  which,  however,  seems  to  depend  upon  their 
effect  on  the  perspiration.  When,  therefore,  it  is  requisite  that 
they  should  be  employed  for  any  length  of  time,  their  administra- 
tion ought  to  be  occasionally  intermitted,  and  means  taken  to  re- 
store a healthy  condition  of  the  various  secretions  and  excretions, 
the  balance  of  which  may  have  been  interfered  with  : of  the  various 
remedies  which  may  be  had  recourse  to  with  this  view,  I have  found 
none  so  efficacious  as  tepid  or  cold  salt-water  bathing,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case ; indeed,  in  most  instances, 
cold  bathing  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  use  of 
astringents. 


Acetum.  Vinegar.  (Impure  dilute  acetic  acid,  prepared  from 
French  wines  by  the  acetous  fermentation.) 

PREPARATION. — In  France  vinegar  is  prepared  from  the  lighter 
wines,  by  exposing  them  to  the  air  in  large  wooden  vessels  placed 
in  a room,  the  temperature  of  which  is  raised  to  between  68°  and 
80°  F.  In  Britain,  various  kinds  of  malt  liquor,  cider,  raw  sugar 
dissolved  in  water,  &c.,  are  substituted  for  wine.  Of  late  years,  a 
greatly  improved  process  has  been  used  on  the  Continent,  by  which 
vinegar  may  be  made  in  36  hours  : — strong  alcohol  is  diluted  with 
five  or  six  parts  of  water,  and  about  a thousandth  part  of  }^east, 
honey,  or  impure  vinegar  added  to  it;  the  mixture  is  heated  to  75° 
or  80°  and  made  to  trickle  slowly  through  a mass  of  beech-wood 
.shavings,  contained  in  a tall  cask  narrowed  at  the  bottom,  and 
pierced  with  small  holes  at  the  top  and  lower  part,  to  allow  a circu- 
lation of  air ; as  soon  as  the  mixture  is  passed  through  the  barrel 
three  or  four  times,  it  is  converted  into  vinegar  ; the  change  being 
effected  by  the  alcohol  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmospheric  air; 
the  process  taking  place  very  rapidly  owing  to  the  great  surface  over 
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Avhich  the  liquid  is  exposed.  The  theory  of  acetification  (the  term 
by  which  the  conversion  of  alcoholic  or  saccharine  liquors  into 
vinegar  is  known)  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  Alcohol  consists  of 
C4H6O2 ; on  being  exposed  to  the  air  two  atoms  of  oxygen  unite 
with  two  of  the  hydrogen  to  form  aldehyd  and  water  (C4H602+20=: 
C4H4O2  + 2HO).  The  aldehyd,  by  the  absorption  of  two  other  atoms 
of  oxygen,  is  converted  into  hydrated  acetic  acid  (C4H402  + 20=: 
C4H3O3,  HO),  this,  in  a state  of  dilution  with  various  other  ingre- 
dients, constitutes  the  vinegar  of  commerce. 

CHAEACTERS. — A liquid  of  a straw  colour  and  acetous  odour.  Ammonia  added  a 
little  in  excess  generally  renders  it  slightly  turbid  and  more  or  less  puiple. 

The  ammonia  test  serves  to  distinguish  French  froni  English 
vinegar;  with  the  former  the  colour  is  as  described,  purplish;  with 
the  latter  either  no  change  in  colour  is  produced,  or  if  produced  it 
is  brownish  ; the  turbidity  is  due  to  a minute  trace  of  lime. 

TESTS  — Specific  gravity  I'OOS  to  1'022.  It  is  scarcely  affected  by  chloride  of 
barium  or  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  not  at  all  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Chloride  of  barium  would  indicate  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid ; oxalate  of  ammonia,  of  lime;  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  of  metallic 
impurities,  such  as  lead  and  copper,  derivable  from  the  improper 
use  in  its  manufacture  of  vessels  made  of  these  metals. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — British  vinegar  is  of  a pale  reddish- 
yellow  colour,  transparent,  with  a sharp  peculiar  ( acetous),  odour, 
and  an  acidulous  refreshing  taste.  Specific  gravity  from  T006  to 
1'009.  French  or  wine  vinegar  is  generally  of  a deeper  colour,  and 
has  a more  fragrant  odour  than  British  or  malt  vinegar ; its  density 
also  is  greater,  being  from  1‘008  to  1‘022. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— It  is  composed  of  acetic  acid,  colouring 
matter,  mucilage,  water,  and  a trace  of  alcohol  and  of  acetic  ether. 
British  vinegar  contains  also  sulphuric  acid,  manufacturers  being 
allowed  by  law  to  add  a thousandth  part  by  weight  of  that  acid  for 
the  alleged  purpose  of  making  it  keep.  In  addition  to  the  consti- 
tuents mentioned  above,  it  generally  contains  some  bitartate  and 
sulphate  of  potash.  The  odorous  principle  of  vinegar  is  conjectured 
to  be  acetic  ether.  Its_  medicinal  virtues  depend  on  the  acetic  acid 
it  contains. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Vinegar  varies  much  in  strength,  and  also  fre- 
quently contains  many  impurities.  The  density  does  not  indicate 
accurately  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  present,  in  consequence  of  the 
amount  and  variety  of  extraneous  matter  it  contains.  This  is  more 
correctly  ascertained  by  its  neutralizing  power  over  crystallized  car- 
bonate of  soda,  143  grains  of  the  salt  being  equal  to  51  grains  of 
anhydrous  acetic  acid.  In  the  application  of  this  test,  however, 
care  must  be  taken  to  allow  for  any  sulphuric  acid  present.  The 
strongest  vinegar  prepared,  which  is  termed  p>roof  vinegar,  is 
estimated  to  contain  five  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  The  impurities  most 
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commonly  met  with  in  vinegar  are  metallic  matter,  generally  copper 
or  lead  ; some  acrid  vegetable  substance,  as  capsicum,  grains  of 
paradise,  &c.,  and  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  colour  be  altered  on  the 
addition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  contains  metallic  matter;  the 
presence  of  an  acrid  substance  may  be  detected  by  the  taste,  the 
vinegar  having  been  first  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda ; the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  contained  is  indicated  by  the  extent  of 
the  precipitate  produced  with  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  or 
nitrate  of  baryta. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Vinegar  is  an  excellent  refrigerating 
astringent,  and  as  such  is  employed  with  much  benefit  in  hemop- 
tysis, in  hematemesis,  and  in  the  colliquative  sweating  of  hectic  ; 
taken  largely  diluted  with  water,  as  the  usual  drink  of  the  patient, 
it  will  seldom  fail  to  diminish  the  excessive  discharges.  As  a local 
astringent  it  is  used  to  check  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  from  the 
uterus,  from  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  and  from  ulcers.  In  intestinal 
hemorrhage,  enemas  containing  vinegar  have  been  employed  with 
advantage,  particularly  when  the  bleeding  proceeds  from  the  large 
intestines.  Sponged  over  the  head,  chest,  hands,  and  feet,  it  will 
be  found  most  effectual  in  controlling  coUiquative  sweating.  In 
relaxation  of  the  uvula  and  tonsds,  it  forms  an  excellent  addition  to 
astringent  gargles ; and,  diluted  with  water,  it  is  beneficially  em- 
ployed as  a collyrium  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  especially  in  re- 
lieving the  symptoms  produced  by  the  introduction  of  lime  within 
the  eyelids.  In  that  most  distressing  affection,  hiccough,  I have  fre- 
quently seen  benefit  derived  from  a dose  of  a wine-gla.ssful  of  vinegar. 
Finally,  in  poisoning  with  the  alkalies,  or  alkaline  carbonates, 
vinegar  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  that  can  be  employed  ; but  in 
poisoning  with  most  other  substances,  such  as  opium,  for  which  at 
one  time  it  was  very  frequently  used,  its  administration  is  in  general 
productive  of  mischief.  (See  Refrigerants.) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — f3ij.  to  f§SS.  For  ail 
enema,  f§j.  to  fSij.  diluted  with  fSij.  to  Hiv.  of  water.  As  a drink 
in  hectic,  f^iij.  diluted  with  Oiss.  of  distilled  water  may  be  taken  in 
the  course  of  the  day. 


Acidum  Aceticum  Dilutum.  Dilute  Acetic  Add  (Take  of 
acetic  acid,  one  pint ; distilled  water,  seven  pints.  Mix.) 

TE.sxs. Specific  gravity  1-006.  One  fluid  ounce  requires  for  neutralization  31 

measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda. 

This  preparation  is  to  be  preferred  to  common  vinegar,  of  which 
it  purports  to  be  the  analogue,  in  consequence  of  its  more  equable 
strength,  for  external  use  in  lotions,  eye-w'ashes,  etc.  For  internal 
use,  in  virtue  of  its  more  agreeable  taste,  French  vinegar  should 
be  preferred.  The  volumetric  test  e.stahlishes  the  presence  of  15-81 
grains  in  each  ounce,  equal  to  3 59  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid. 
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Oxymel  (Take  of  clarified  honey,  forty  ounces ; acetic  acid, 
five  fluid  ounces  ; distilled  water,  five  fluid  ounces.  Liquefy  the 
honey  by  heat,  and  mix  with  it  the  acetic  acid  and  water.)  An 
excellent  addition  to  astringent  gargles. 

Antihectic  Mixture,  Author.— (Vinegar,  f^ij. ; laurel  water, 
fSij.;  simple  syrup,  fSvj. ; distilled  water,  f5v. ; mix.)  Dose,  foj.  to 
fsij.  every  third  or  fourth  hour.  An  excellent  mixture  in  the  pro- 
fuse sweating  of  hectic. 


Acidum  Sulphuricum  Venale.  Sulphuric  Acid  of  com- 
merce. (Syn. : Oil  of  Vitriol,  Vitriolic  Addi)  Mono! by  dr  cited 

Sulphuric  Acid,  H0,S03  (=z49). 

It  would  he  quite  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  work  to  give  more 
than  an  idea  of  how  this  acid  is  prepared,  its  manufacture  being 
always  conducted  on  the  large  scale,  and  full  details  to  be  found  in 
any  standard  work  on  chemistry.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  the 
combustion  of  Sicilian  sulphur  or  of  pyrites,  sulphurous  acid  (SO2)  is 
formed,  and  conducted  into  large  leaden  chambers,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  covered  with  a stratum  of  water.  In  these  chambers  the 
sulphurous  acid  meets  with  fumes  of  nitric  acid,  and  with  aqueous 
vapour  conveyed  into  them  for  the  purpose ; the  nitric  acid  is  deprived 
of  its  oxygen  by  the  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  thus  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  its  high  specific  gravity, 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  where  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
water,  and  acidifies  it.  And  this  process  is  allowed  to  go  on,  ever 
until  the  water  is  so  charged  with  acid  as  to  acquire  a specific 
^avity  of  from  1‘300  to  1’600,  the  amount  varying  in  almost  every 
manufactory.  It  is  then  drawn  off,  and  concentrated  in  leaden 
evaporating  dishes  until  it  attains  a sp.  gr.  of  about  L700,  and 
from  these  it  is  transferred  into  platinum  dishes  (as  at  this  density 
it  acts  upon  lead),  where  its  concentration  is  completed,  and  it 
attains  a sp.  gr.  of  from  1'840  to  b850;  it  is  now  introduced  into 
large  green  glass  bottles,  termed  carboys,  and  thus  sent  into  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  presence  of  watery  vapour  in  the  leaden  chambers  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  operation,  as  the  acid  fumes  would  not 
react  upon  each  other  in  a dry  atmosphere ; this  reaction  may  be 
thus  expressed,  S02-|-N05=S03-|-N04.  The  hyponitric  acid  thus 
formed  with  the  assistance  of  the  watery  vapour  is  converted  into 
nitric  oxide  gas,  and  nitric  acid  thus : 8N04-1-2II0  = 2(H0,N06) 
-f-  N O2.  The  nitric  acid  thus  formed  continues  the  action  with  the 
sulphurous  acid,  but  the  nitric  oxide  gas  robs  the  atmospheric  air 
of  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  is  again  converted  into  hyponitric  acid 
thus,  N02+20=N04.  And  so  on  the  process  goes,  until  the 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  has  acquired  the  wished  for 
density.  From  this  statement  it  will  be  perceived  that,  if  only  a 
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sufficient  supply  of  air  be  kept  up,  a very  small  amount,  indeed,  of 
nitric  acid  will  be  competent  to  convert  an  indefinite  quantity  of 
sulphurous,  into  sulphuric,  acid. 

TESTS. — Specific  gravity  1*84  to  1’85.  When  the  acid  mixed  with  six  times  its 
volume  of  distilled  water  is  placed  in  contact  with  pure  zinc,  and  the  hydrogen  evolved 
is  ignited  as  it  escapes  from  the  capillary  extremity  of  a glass  tube,  if  a dark  stain  is 
formed  on  a piece  of  porcelain  held  low  down  on  the  flame,  the  acid  contains  arsenic, 
and  is  to  be  rejected.  When  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  poured  cautiously  on 
the  surface  of  the  undiluted  acid,  if  a red  tint  appears  at  the  surface  of  contact,  the 
acid  contains  nitrous  acid ; and  if  the  acid  diluted  as  above  becomes  turbid,  it  con- 
tains other  impurities,  and  in  either  case  requires  purification. 

The  turbidity  produced  on  dilution  is  due  to  the  deposition  of 
sulphate  of  lead,  which,  though  soluble  in  strong,  is  insoluble  in 
dilute  acid.  The  explanation  of  the  other  tests  will  be  found 
farther  on. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum.  Sulphuric  Acid.  (Syn. : Acidum 
Sulphuricum  Purum.  Pure  Sulphuric  Acid.) 

. To  purify  the  commercial  acid  the  following  directions  are  given 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia: — 

Take  of  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce,  twelve  fluid  ounces  ; sulphate  of  ammonia,  in 
powder,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Having  added  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  introduce  the  mixture  into  a plain  retort  with  a few  slips  of  platinum 
foil,  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  retort  with  a sheet-iron  hood,  and  distil 
over  one-tenth  of  the  acid  into  a flask.  Remove  this  flask,  and  reject  its  contents ; 
and,  having  applied  a fresh  flask,  continue  the  distillation  till  only  a fluid  ounce  of 
liquid  remains  behind.  Preserve  the  product  in  a stoppered  bottle. 

The  effort  to  distil  sulphuric  acid  is  always  attended  with  convul- 
sive action,  if  it  be  not  moderated  mechanically.  This  convulsive 
action  is  due  partly  to  its  high  boiling  point,  partly  to  its  great 
specific  gravity.  This  action,  however,  will  be  regulated  by  the 
introduction  of  slips  of  platinum,  as  directed  in  the  text,  or  of 
portions  of  glass.  The  object  with  which  the  first  portion  is  re- 
jected is  to  get  rid  of  water  and  volatile  impurities  ; whilst  distil- 
lation to  dryness  is  interdicted,  inasmuch  as  towards  the  close  of  the 
process  the  acid  would  commence  to  act  upon  any  organic  matter 
accidentally  present,  and  by  charring  it,  thus  become  discoloured. 
The  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  directed  to  be  employed  with  the  view 
of  getting  rid  of  any  nitrous  acid  that  may  be  present ; this  it  does 
by  decomposing  it,  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  uniting  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  nitrous  acid,  liberating  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and 
nitrogen,  the  two  latter  of  which  are  got  rid  of  during  the  process 
of  distillation  thus,  N03-4-NH40,S03  = 4H0,-f-2N-i-S03. 

Thus  prepared,  sulphuric  acid  may  be  looked  upon  as  perfectly 
pure,  presuming  always  that  it  had  not  contained  arsenic  as  an 
original  impurity  ; were  this  the  case,  the  Pharmacopoeial  process 
is  insufficient  to  free  it  from  arsenic.  Many  processes  have  been 
suggested  ; that  at  present  followed  at  Lyons  is  perhaps  the  best. 
It  consists  in  treating  a rather  weak  acid  with  sulphide  of  barium, 
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by  which  the  arsenious  acid  is  converted  into  a tersulphide,  which, 
aloncf  with  the  resulting  sulphate  of  barytes,  is  precipitated  thus, 
AsOs  + 3BaS  +.3(HO,  SO3)  = AsSg  + 3HO  + 3(BaO,  SO3).  On 
standing,  the  acid  can  be  decanted  from  the  precipitates,  and  by 
boiling  be  concentrated  to  the  required  density.;  by  this  process 
also  any  nitrous  acid  that  may  be  present  will  be  gotten  rid  of  in 
virtue  of  the  reaction  upon  it  of  the  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  generated 
by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  sulphide  of  barium, 
by  which  the  nitrous  acid  will  be  resolved  into  nitrogen  gas  which 
escapes,  sulphur  which  is  precipitated,  and  water,  thus,  NOg  + SSH 
— N-I-3HO  + S.  The  production  of  the  sulphide  of  hydrogen  is 

thus  accounted  for,  BaS  + S03H0=Ba0,  SO3  + SH. 

CHARACTERS. — A coloui’less  liquid  of  oily  appearance,  intensely  acid  and  corrosive. 
It  evolves  much  heat  on  the  addition  of  water,  and  when  thus  diluted  gives  a copious 
precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium. 

The  heat  alluded  to  is  due  to  the  mutual  condensation  of  the 
water  and  acid,  in  virtue  of  which  latent  heat  is  eliminated ; by  con- 
densation is  meant,  that  when  certain  volumes  of  acid  and  water  are 
mixed  together,  the  product  is  always  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
volumes  employed.  The  maximum  amount  of  condensation  results 
on  the  admixture  of  three  volumes  of  acid  with  two  of  water,  and 
the  elevation  of  temperature  corresponds  to  180°.  The  precipitate 
produced  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium  is  sulphate  of 
barytes,  a salt  characteristic  of  this  acid,  and  insoluble  in  water  or 
other  ordinary  solvents.  In  addition  to  these  characters  may  be 
remarked  its  great  weight,  readily  recognized  by  even  the  most  un- 
educated person  ; the  absence  of  vapours  and  odour ; its  charring  of 
organic  matter,  abstracting  from  it,  in  virtue  of  its  intense  thirst  for 
water,  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and*  developing  the  carbon ; that 
its  boiling  point  is  617°;  that  it  crystallizes  at  — 29°.  Although 
as  described  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  it  should  be  colourless,  strong 
sulphuric  acid  very  frequently  presents  a straw,  or  even  darker 
colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  more  or  less  of  organic  matter,  gra- 
dually abstracted,  owing  to  careless  keeping,  from  the  atmosphere, 
in  which  such  is  constantly  floating  about ; to  its  oily  appearauce  is 
due  one  of  its  synonyms — oil  of  vitriol. 

TESTS. — Specific  gravity  1‘846.  One  fluid  drachm  requires  for  neutralization  206’ 
measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda.  Evaporated  in  a platinum  crucible  it 
leaves  no  residue.  When  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  poured  upon  it,  no  purple 
ring  is  formed  at  the  surface  of  the  two  solutions.  Diluted  with  six  times  its  volume 
of  distilled  water  it  gives  no  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  specific  gravity  indicates  81 ’54  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  ; the  volumetric  test  indicates  the  presence  of  82‘40 
grs.  anhydrous  acid  in  each  fluid  drachm,  figures  mutually  con- 
firmatory of  each  other ; its  thorough  evaporation  indicates  the  ab- 
sence of  sulphates,  and  notably  that  of  lead,  derivable  from  its  mode 
of  manufacture ; the  non-production  of  the  purple  ring  under  the 
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conditions  stated  predicates  the  absence  of  the  acid  compounds  of 
nitrogen,  which  if  present  would  produce  this  colour  by  converting 
the  proto-  into  a per-salt  of  iron,  and  the  consequent  development  of 
nitric  oxide  gas  (NOg),  which  is  absorbed  by  some  of  the  undecom- 
posed protosulphate  of  iron;  and  the  non-precipitation  with  the 
sulphide  of  hydrogen  argues  the  absence  of  arsenic — an  important 
impurity — invariably  present  if  the  acid  be  made  from  pyrites 
instead  of  sulphur.  To  render  this  test  of  value,  the  dilution  is 
essential,  as  a stream  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  traversing  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  decomposes  it,  precipitating  sulphur,  which  thus  might 
give  rise  to  an  erroneous  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  The 
presence  of  arsenic  can  be  still  further  established  by  Marsh’s  test, 
for  particulars  of  which  see  Arsenious  Acid.  The  absolute  rejec- 
tion by  the  Pharmacopoeial  authorities  of  an  acid  so  contaminated 
is  justified  by  the  dangerous  character  of  the  impurity,  and  the 
trouble  attendant  on  its  elimination. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Sulphuric  acid  is  a most  powerful 
corrosive  poison,  destroying  the  animal  tissues  wherever  it  comes  in 
contact  with  them.  Properly  diluted  it  is  an  excellent  tonic  astrin- 
gent, and  is  employed  with  very  beneficial  results  in  all  forms  of 
passive  hemorrhages,  and  to  check  excessive  discharges  when  they 
are  dependent  on  debihty.  Thus  it  is  used  with  much  advantage 
in  hemoptysis,  in  opistaxis,  in  slight  but  protracted  bleedings  from 
the  uterus,  the  stomach,  or  intestines ; and  in  the  colliquative  sweat- 
ing and  diarrhoea  of  hectic.  In  cases  of  ordinary  diarrhoea,  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  in  my  experience  one  of  the  best  astringents  which 
can  be  employed,  often  succeeding  in  even  the  most  chronic  cases 
when  other  remedies  have  completely  failed.  It  has  been  also  used 
with  the  best  results  to  check  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  of  cholera  ; 
in  leucorrhoea  I have  found  it  also  very  serviceable.  In  calculous 
affections,  with  phosphatic  deposits,  this  acid  is  administered  with 
much  advantage;  and  in  painters’  colic  it  is  very  generally  em- 
ployed with  benefit,  both  as  a prophylactic  of  the  disease,  and  as  a 
remedy  when  the  attack  is  present.  In  some  forms  of  skin  disease 
its  exhibition  is  attended  with  the  happiest  results,  especially  in 
those  where  itching  dependent  on  no  evident  local  lesion  is  a pro- 
minent symptom.  As  a topical  astringent,  sulphuric  acid,  largely 
diluted,  was  at  one  time  much  used  to  foul  and  indolent  ulcerations 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces ; but  in  consequence  of  its  liability  to  injure 
the  teeth,  it  is  scarcely  ever  employed  in  such  cases  at  present. 
The  internal  use  of  this  acid,  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  is 
apt  to  derange  the  digestive  functions,  causing  cardialgia,  griping 
pains  and  emaciation. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Sulphuric  acid  may  be 
prescribed  either  simply  diluted  with  water,  or  in  combination  with 
one  or  otljer  of  our  vegetable  bitter  tonics.  In  prescribing  any  of 
the  dilute  mineral  acids,  it  is  generally  recommended  that  the 
patient  be  directed  to  suck  them  through  a quill,  in  order  to  pre- 
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vent  the  production  of  any  injurious  effect  on  the  teeth ; but  Mr. 
L’Estrange  of  this  city  has  suggested  to  me  a much  more  efl&cacious 
plan,  namely,  that  a small  bit  of  butter  should  be  rubbed  over  the 
teeth,  just  before  the  dose  is  to  be  taken.  This  method  is  of  course 
equally  applicable,  where  other  medicines,  such  as  many  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  iodine,  &c.,  which  injure  the  teeth,  are  administered ; 
directing  the  patient,  immediately  after  taking  the  dose,  to  wash  the 
teeth  with  a weak  alkaline  solution  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

PEEPARATiOKS. — Acidum  aromiiticum,  acidum  dilutum.  Infusum  rosse  acidum. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum.  Aromatic  Sulphuric 
Add.  (Syn. : Elixir  of  Vitriol.)  (Take  of  sulphuric  acid,  three  fluid 
ounces  ; rectified  spirit,  two  pints,  or  a sufficiency ; cinnamon,  in 
coarse  powder,  two  ounces;  ginger,  in  coarse  powder,  one  ounce 
and  a quarter.  Mix  the  sulphuric  acid  gradually  with  thirty-five 
ounces  of  the  spirit,  then  add  the  cinnamon  and  the  ginger,  and 
digest  for  seven  days,  agitating  frequently.  Filter,  and  add  suf- 
ficient rectified  spirit  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  two  pints.) 

tests. — Specific  gravity  0‘935.  Six  fluid  drachms  require  for  neutralization  84-75 
measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda. 

The  volumetric  test  indicates  the  presence  in  the  quantity  operated 
upon  of  h3’90  grains  of  anhydrous  acid,  equivalent  to  9’5  per  cent, 
of  anhydrous  acid — the  addition  of  the  spirit  and  aromatics  makes 
the  acid  more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  frequently  to  sit  more 
lightly  on  the  stomach.  Its  dose  is  from  min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum  Dilutum.  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid. 
(Take  of  sulphuric  acid  three  fluid  ounces ; distilled  water,  thirty- 
five  fluid  ounces.  Mix  gradually  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  water, 
and  preserve  the  product  in  a stoppered  bottle.) 

TESTS. — Specific  gravity  1-087.  Six  fluid  drachms  require  for  neutralization  100 
measm-es  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda. 

The  volumetric  test  indicates  the  presence  in  the  quantity  operated 
upon  of  forty  grains,  equivalent  to  11‘21  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid. 
The  dose  is  from  min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates ; most  metals, 
and  their  oxides ; some  of  the  earths,  and  their  carbonates  ; acetate 
of  lead  ; chloride  of  calcium  ; chloride  of  barium;  nitrates  ; alcohol, 
and  consequently  all  tinctures  ; organic  substances ; essential  oils  ; 
and  the  vegetable  astringent  infusions  or  decoctions. 

In  poisoning  with  this  acid  we  generally  meet  with  the  following 
symptoms  : — excessive  burning  pain  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  ex- 
tending down  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach,  excruciating  pain 
in  the  bowels,  nausea  and  vomiting,  great  prostration,  general  cold- 
ness of  the  surface,  restlessness,  foetor  of  breath ; the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  mouth  and  throat  is  at  first  converted  into  a 
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wliite,  subsequently  into  a black  slough,  and  the  patient  dies  in  a 
period  of  time  generally  varying  from  18  to  24  hours,  exhausted, 
preserving,  however,  to  the  last,  his  intellectual  powers.  The  best 
antidotes  are  the  alkaline  bicarbonates,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
Chalk  and  magnesia,  though  generally  recommended,  should  not  be 
employed,  as  with  the  former  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  the 
combination  of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  latter  produces  a consider- 
able degree  of  heat.  We  should  always  bear  in  mind,  however 
successful  our  treatment  may  for  the  time  appear,  still,  that  sooner 
or  later  our  patient  will  be  liable  to  suffer  from  resulting  stricture 
of  the  oesophagus.  Not  long  since  I had  in  the  wards  of  the  Meath 
Hospital  an  illustration  of  this  statement.  The  patient  had  taken 
oil  of  vitriol  by  design,  and  although  the  primary’’  symptoms  appeared 
to  be  mild,  in  a few  months  subsequently  symptoms  of  stricture  of 
the  oesophagus  set  in,  which  finally  terminated  fatally.  Although 
the  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  this  case,  is  frequently  taken  designedly, 
still  it  is  very  frequently  taken  accidentally — the  mistake  originating 
in  its  resemblance  to  castor  oil.  I have  known  more  than  one 
instance  where  it  has  been  so  administered  to  children.  External 
parts  burned  with  it  should  be  washed  with  soap  and  water. 


Alumen.  Alum.  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Potash,  AL.,03,3S03 
-pKO,  S03-1-24H0(=474-5.) 

Alum  is  always  an  article  of  commerce,  and  is  variously  prepared 
in  different  localities;  in  all,  however,  the  principle  is  the  same. 
It  is  either  obtained  from  earths  which  contain  it  ready  formed,  or 
from  minerals.  In  the  former  case  the  process  is  one  of  lixiviation, 
evaporation,  and  crystallization,  occupying  many  months  ; in  the 
latter,  the  mineral — which,  in  general  terms,  may  be  stated  to  con- 
sist of  sulphuret  of  iron,  alumina,  and  carbon — is  for  a long  period 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  which  supplies  oxygen  to  the  iron 
and  sulphur,  converting  the  former  into  an  oxide ; the  latter,  into 
sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  to 
form  iron  alum.  This  is  dissolved  and  evaporated,  when  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  crystallizes  out  of  the  solution,  and  to  the  residual 
sulphate  of  alumina  is  added  sulphate  of  potash,  and  the  salt  in 
question  is  obtained. 

CHARACTRRs. — In  coloui'less  tran-sparent  crystalline  masses,  exhibiting  the  faces  of 
the  regular  octahedron,  and  having  an  acid  sweetish  astringent  taste.  Its  aqueous 
solution  gives  with  caustic  potash  a white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  re- 
agent ; an  immediate  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium  ; and,  after  some  hours,  a 
crystalline  precipitate  with  tartaric  acid. 

The  precipitate  produced  on  the  addition  of  caustic  potash  is 
alumina,  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent;  tlie  precipi- 
tate with  chloride  of  barium  is  sulphate  of  barytes,  demonstrating 
the  nature  of  the  acid  constituent  of  the  salt,  while  the  tartaric  acid 
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precipitates  the  potash  in  the  form  of  bitartrate.  In  addition,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  alum  is  devoid  of  smell  ; that  its  specific 
oravity  is  1-724  ; that  it  effloresces  slowly  when  exposed  to  the  air  ; 
that  it  dissolves  in  18-4  parts  of  cold,  and  in  0-75  parts  of  boiling 
water ; and  that  either  solution  has  a decidly  acid  reaction. 

tests. — Not  coloured  blue  by  a mixture  of  the  ferrocyanide  and  the  ferridcyanide  of 
potassium  ; entirely  soluble  in  hot  solution  of  soda,  without  the  evolution  of  ammonia. 

The  non-production  of  a blue  colour  on  the  addition  of  the  ferro- 
cyanides  of  potassium  indicates  the  absence  of  iron,  which  might  be 
present,  derivable  from  the  minerals  from  which  alum  is  originally 
produced  ; were  it  present,  the  caustic  potash  used  in  the  charac- 
ters also  would  precipitate  it,  but  would  not  redissolve  it,  whilst  the 
non-evolution  of  ammonia  proves  the  absence  of  this  alkali,  which, 
from  motives  of  economy,  is  now-a-days  substituted  for  potash  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  salt,  and  which  will  yield  an  alum  not  to  be 
distinguished  by  physical  inspection  from  potash  alum. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Alum  is  a powerful  astringent,  and 
as  such  is  employed  with  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases, 
both  as  a general  and  topical  remedy.  Administered  internally,  it 
is  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
in  atonic  mucous  discharges,  in  passive  hemorrhages,  in  the  col- 
liquative sweating  of  hectic,  &c.  In  'pyrosis,  given  in  large  doses 
frequently  repeated,  it  has  proved  very  successful  in  the  hands  of 
many  practitioners  ; and  it  has  also,  when  given  in  full  doses  (gr. 
XXX.  to  gr.  cxx.)  combined  with  opium  and  camphor,  been  found  to  be 
an  excellent  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  painters'  colic ; in  cases  of 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  in  aortic  aneurism,  its  use  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  attended  with  good  results.  As  a topical  astrin- 
gent, it  is  employed  to  arrest  bleeding  from  minute  vessels,  as  in 
epistaxis,  in  menorrhagia,  in  hemorrhage  from  leech  bites,  &c. 
Dried  alum,  in  fine  powder,  is  an  excellent  application  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  inflammatory  sore  throat  of  scarlatina,  measles  and 
small-pox,  and  in  diphtheritis  ; it  is  best  applied  by  insufflation, 
that  is,  by  placing  a small  portion  of  it  in  an  open  glass  tube,  and 
blowing  it  into  the  throat.  Dissolved  in  water,  alum  is  also  used 
with  much  advantage  as  a gargle  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula  and 
tonsils,  in  chronic  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  in  ex- 
cessive salivation ; as  a coll3a-ium  in  chronic  ophthalmia  ; and  as 
an  injection  in  gleet  and  fluor  albus. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Inter'Tially,  gr.  X.  to  3ss. 
in  powder,  or  made  into  pill  with  extract  of  liquorice,  or  it  may  be 
given  in  solution  in  some  aromatic  water.  Externally,  gr.  lx.  to 
§ss.  or  more,  dissolved  in  Oj.  of  water. 

Alumen  Exsiecatum.  Dried  Alum{  = 25S-5.)  (Take  of  alum, 
four  ounces.  Heat  the  alum  in  a porcelain  capsule  till  it  liquefies, 
raise  and  continue  the  heat  till  aqueous  vapour  ceases  to  be  dis- 
I'hen  reduce  the  residue  to  powder.) 
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In  this  process  the  alum  loses  twenty-four  atoms  of  water,  and  is 
reduced  to  the  anhydrous  condition.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
carry  the  heat  too  far,  else  a portion  of  the  acid  would  be  expelled. 
This  preparation  is  confined  to  external  use. 

* Alum  whey  (Alum,  powdered,  gr.  x. ; new  milk,  f5ij. ; boil 
together  for  ten  minutes,  and  strain  to  separate  the  curd.)  Sufficient 
for  one  dose. 

* Cataplasma  aluminis  (Agitate  together,  so  as  to  form  a coagu- 
lum,  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  a drachm  of  alum.)  Applied  to 
the  eye  between  two  folds  of  linen,  it  is  highly  esteemed  by  many 
practitioners  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  or  purulent  ophthalmia. 

* Liquor  aluminis  compositus  (Alum  ; and  sulphate  of  zinc, 
of  each  Ej.  ; distilled  water,  Oiij.  ; rub  the  salts  together  ; dissolve 
in  the  water,  and  strain.)  An  excellent  astringent  lotion,  collyrium, 
or  injection. 

* Hemostatic  solution,  Pagliari.  The  chief  ingredient  in  this 
solution  being  alum,  the  formula  for  its  preparation  is  given  here. 
It  possesses  the  property  of  instantaneously  coagulating  the  blood 
and  converting  it  into  a thick,  homogeneous  and  consistent  clot ; it 
is,  therefore,  a very  powerful  styptic,  and  when  applied  locally  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  certain  means  of  checking  hemorrhage. 
(Take  of  benzoin,  eight  ounces ; sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash, 
one  pound ; water,  ten  pounds.  Boil  together  in  a glazed  earthen 
vessel  for  six  hours,  constantly  stirring  the  resinous  mass,  and  sup- 
plying the  loss  by  evaporation  by  successive  additions  of  hot  water, 
so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  ebullition.  Finally,  filter  the  liquid,  and 
preserve  it  in  well-stopped  glass  vessels.  The  portion  of  benzoin 
which  remains  undissolved  will  be  found  to  have  lost  its  odour  and 
inflammability.)  The  hemostatic  water  thus  obtained  is  limpid,  of 
a very  pale  wine  yellow  colour,  has  a slightly  styptic  taste,  and  a 
sweetly  aromatic  odour.  It  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a transparent 
deposit,  which  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Alkalies,  and  their  carbonates  ; lime  and  mag- 
nesia, and  their  carbonates ; tartrate  of  potash  ; acetate  of  lead  ; 
salts  of  mercury  ; vegetable  extractive  matter  ; and  substance.s  con- 
taining tannin. 


Bela.  Bael.  ^gle  Marmelos,  DC.  Plate  Pharm.  Journ.  vol. 
X.  page  166.  The  half-ripe  fruit  dried  ; from  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel. The  segle  marmelos,  the  source  of  the  Bael  fruit,  is  a 
tolerably  large  tree  belonging  to  the  natural  family  Aurantiacea^ ; 
with  large  white  flowers  ; fruit  not  exactly  spherical,  10  to  15 
celled.  Cells  containing  a number  of  seeds,  and  a quantity  of 
thick  tenacious  mucus  ; the  bark  of  the  tree  is  ash-coloured. 

CHARACTERS.— Fruit  roundisli,  about  the  size  of  a large  orange,  with  a liard  woody 
rind  ; usually  imported  in  dried  slices,  or  in  fragments  consisting  of  portions  of  the 
rind  and  adherent  dried  pulp  and  seeds.  Rind  about  a line  and  a half  thick,  covered 
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with  a smooth  pale  brown  or  greyish  epidermis,  and  internally,  as  well  as  the  dried 
pulp,  brownish  orange  or  cherry  red.  The  moistened  pulp  is  mucilaginous  and  of 
slightly  astringent  taste. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  India  all  parts  of  the  segle,  flowers, 
leaves,  fruit,  bark  of  root  and  of  stem,  are  used  by  the  native  practi- 
tioners, and  are  looked  upon  as  febrifuge,  tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  as- 
tringent ; but  this  latter  property  is  supposed  principally  to  reside  in 
the  unripe  fruit,  which  has  now  for  this  purpose  been  made  offici- 
nal. Many  authorities,  but  principally  those  of  eastern  experience, 
declare  it  to  be  possessed  of  valuable  astringent  properties,  stating  that 
it  arrests  diarrhoea,  without,  as  attends  the  action  of  other  medicines 
of  this  class,  the  subsequent  production  of  constipation.  These 
astringent  effects  are  unanimously  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
tannin  in  the  unripe  fruit ; the  ripe  fruit  appearing  to  present 
quite  an  opposite  physiological  action. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  manner  in  which  it 
is  employed  by  the  native  practitioners  is  either  in  the  form  of 
decoction,  extract,  or  wine.  The  decoction  is  prepared  by  digest- 
ing two  ounces  of  the  dried  fruit  in  a pint  of  water,  and  by  gentle 
concoction  reducing  the  product  to  one-fourth  ; the  dose  of  this 
varies  with  the  gravity  of  the  case — in  mild  diarrhoeas,  two  table- 
spoonfuls twice  or  thrice  a-day  ; in  severer  cases,  every  second  hour. 
The  extract  is  made  by  the  still  further  concentration  of  the  decoc- 
tion, and  this  rubbed  up  with  sherry  constitutes  the  wine.  Bael 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  pharmacopoeial  authorities 
more  out  of  complaisance  to  our  Indian  brethren  than  from  any 
wonderful  success  that  has  attended  its  use  in  these  countries ; the 
following  is  officinal : — 

Extractum  Beloe  Liquidum.  Liquid  Extract  of  Bael.  (Take 
of  bael,  one  pound ; distilled  water,  twelve  pints  ; rectified  spirit, 
two  fluid  ounces.  Macerate  the  bael  for  twelve  hours  in  one  third 
of  the  water  ; pour  off  the  clear  liquor  ; repeat  the  maceration  a 
second  and  third  time  for  one  hour  in  the  remaining  two  thirds  of 
the  water  ; press  the  marc  ; and  filter  the  mixed  liquors  through 
flannel.  ^ Evaporate  to  fourteen  fluid  ounces ; and,  when  cold,  add 
the  rectified  spirit.)  The  dose  of  this  preparation  is  from  two  to 
four  fluid  drachms;  two  or  three  fluid  ounces  of  it  may  be  added 
to  an  eight-ounce  mixture  containing  tincture  of  opium  3i.,  tincture 
of  catechu  or  kino  3iij.,  and  water  to  complete  the  quantity,  and  be 
administered  in  ounce-doses  every  third  hour  in  diarrhoea.  Bela, 
however,  is  a medicine  that  I shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  omitted 
in  a future  edition  of  our  British  Pharmacopoeia. 


Catechu  Nigrum.  Black  Catechu.  Acacia  Catechu,  Willd. 
Enum.  Plate  66,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (Mimosa  Catechu).  An 
extract  of  the  heart- wood  imported  from  Pegu. 
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CHAiiACTERS. — 111  masses  consisting  of  layers  enveloped  in  rough  leaves,  blackish 
brown,  shining,  and  heavy,  bitter  and  very  astringent. 


Catechu  Pallidum.  Pale  Catechu.  Uncaria  Garabir,  Rox- 
burgh, Flor.  Ind.  Plate  22,  vol.  ix.  Trans.  Lirm.  Soc.  (Nauclea 
Garabir).  An  extract  of  the  leaves  and  young  shoots,  prepared 
at  Singapore  and  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

CHAEACTERS. — In  cubes  or  masses  formed  of  coherent  cubes ; the  former  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  externally  brown,  internally  ochrey-yellow  or  pale  brick-red,  break- 
ing easily  with  a dull  earthy  fracture.  Taste  bitter,  very  astringent  and  mucilagi- 
nous, succeeded  by  slight  sweetness. 

Acacia  catechu  is  a native  of  several  parts  of  the  East  Indies  ; 
it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Leguminosce  (Fabacece,  Lindley), 
and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  P olygaraia  M oncecia.  Un- 
caria garabir  is  a native  of  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  ; it  is  placed  in  the  Natural  family  Cinchonacece,  and 
in  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

In  addition  to  these  two  officinal  varieties  of  plants  furnishing  us 
with  catechu  must  be  signalized  the  Areca  catechu,  which  inhabits 
most  of  the  Indian  continent  and  islands  ; it  belongs  to  the  Natu- 
ral family  Palriacece,  and  to  the  Linnscan  class  and  order  Moncecia 
Hexandria. 


BOTANICAL  CHAEACXEES. — Acacia  cutechu ; stem  15-20  feet  high,  with  a brown 
scabrous  bark,  and  a hard  heavy  wood,  dark-red  in  the  centre ; flowers  numerous, 
pale-yellow  ; legumes  8-seeded.  Uncaria  gamUr ; a stout  scandent  shrub  ; leaves 
ovato-lanceolate  ; flowers  green  and  pink,  in  loose  heads,  on  opposite  axillary  pedun- 
cles. Areca  catechu;  a beautiful  palm,  between  40  and  50  feet  high ; leaves  15  feet 
in  length,  crowded  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem  ; flowers  in  numerous  clusters  appear- 
ing from  among  the  leaves  ; fruit  a handsome  orange-coloured  ovoid  drupe. 

PREPARATION.— From  the  Acacia,  catechu  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  red  heart- 
wood  cut  into  chips  for  some  hours  in  water,  until  the  decoction  is  sufficiently  concen- 
trated to  become  on  cooling  a tough  extract ; it  is  then  divided  into  small  masses,  and 
dried  slowly  in  the  shade.  The  leaves  of  the  Uncaria  gambir  are  boiled  in  water 
immediately  after  they  are  pulled  from  the  tree,  the  decoction  concentrated  and  run 
into  square  or  parallelopiped  moulds,  to  constitute  the  catechu  in  cubes  of  commerce. 
A better  quality,  however,  is  procured  by  bruising  the  young  shoots  and  eaves  m 
water  for^someLurs  until  a fecula  is  deposited ; which  when  inspissated  m the  sun  to 
Te  consistence  of  a paste  is  dried  in  moulds  of  a circular  form. 

fruit  of  the  Catechu  palm  is  contained  a roundish  conical  nut,  marbled  internah} 
brown  tith  w^  commonly  known  by  the  nameof^nut,  and  which 

with  lime  and  the  leaves  of  the  Piycr  had,  ^ rf  ttmin  a“d  a'Sion 

the  East  called  Betel.  These  nuts  contain  a large  quantity  of  tannin,  and  a decoction 

o^the^^^^^^^^  and  dried  forms  some  of  the  inferior  catechus  of  commerce. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— A great  many  varities  of  catechu  occur 
in  commerce  but  I shall  direct  attention  only  to  the  two  sorte 
officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,^  and  which  are  also  ?hose  most 
usually  met  with  in  druggists'  shops,  the  others  being  chiefly 
pmnloved  for  tannincr.  Ui.—Broura  catechu  ^'regular  masses. 
T^isTie  ^ the  Acacia  catechu;  it  occurs  in  irregular- 
shaped roundish  masses,  generally  covered  with 
from  three  or  four  ounces  to  a pound  or  more  eac  , o 
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brown  colour,  very  friable,  with  an  astringent  bitter  taste.  2nd. — 
Catechu  in  cubes  (Gamhier ; Terra  Japonica ; Cubical  resinous 
catechu).  This  variety  is  obtained  from  the  XJncaria  gambir ; it 
occurs  in  cubes,  the  faces  of  which  are  about  an  inch  square ; it  is 
of  a yellowish-brown  colour,  with  a pale,  dull,  earthy  fracture ; is 
void  of  odour,  but  has  a very  astringent  taste,  becoming  feeblv 
sweetish.  A finer  quality  is  imported  in  small  lozenge-shapeS 
masses,  flat  on  one  side,  and  slightly  convex  on  the  other ; it  is  of  a 
pale  pinkish  yellow  colour. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  different  varieties  of  catechu  con- 
sist principally  of  tannin  and  of  a peculiar  acid,  which  has  been 
named  catechuic  acid,  catechine,  and  resinous  tanni/n.  Their 
astringency  depends  on  the  tannin,  of  which  the  finer  qualities 
contain  55  per  cent.,  while  some  inferior  specimens  do  not  yield 
more  than  28  per  cent.  Catechu  generally  does  not  dissolve  com- 
pletely in  boiling  water,  but  when  of  good  quality  is  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  alcohol.  The  watery  infusion  is  of  a dark  reddish-brown 
colour,  and  reddens  litmus  paper  faintly  ; it  gives  a greenish-black 
precipitate  with  the  persalts  of  iron. 

TESTS.  Entirely  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  decoction  when  cool  is  not  ren- 
dered blue  by  iodine. 

^ ADULTERATIONS. — The  varieties  of  catechu  are  so  numerous  and 
different  in  quality,  and  many  of  them  are  so  very  impure,  that  the 
only  satisfactory  test  of  their  relative  value  is  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  tannic  and  catechuic  acids  contained  in  them.  This  may  be 
readily  done  by  acting  on  a given  weight  with  ether,  evaporating 
the  ethereal  solution  to  dryness,  treating  the  extract  thus  obtained 
with  cold  water,  and  again  evaporating ; when  the  proportion  soluble 
in  both  ether  and  water  should  amount  at  least  to  from  38  to  40 
per  cent,  of  the  specimen.  The  production  of  a blue  colour  on  the 

addition  of  iodine  would  indicate  the  presence  of  some  amylaceous 
impurity. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Catechu  is  a simple  but  very  efficacious 
astringent,  and  is  consequently  in  general  use.  It  may  be  admin- 
istered in  all  cases  of  increased  mucous  discharges,  where  there  is  no 
infla,mmation  present.  Thus  it  is  employed  with  benefit  in  chronic 
cystirrhoea,  in  leucorrhoea,  in  gleet,  in  chronic  catarrh,  and  in  old 
standing  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  in  which  it  is  usually 
^ven  in  combination  with  opiates.  It  is  also  an  excellent  remedy 
m passive  hemorrhages  from  the  intestines  or  uterus  ; as  a topical 
^tnngent,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  applications  in  relaxation  of 
e uvula  and  tonsils,  in  slight  ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  and  in 
c aps  or  excoriations  of  the  nipple  in  nurses  : for  the  latter  purpose 
t e tincture  should  be  applied  with  a camel’s-hair  pencil  repeatedly 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  Public  speakers  and  singers  employ 
catechu  ^ozenges  with  much  benefit  as  a preventive  of  hoarseness 
and  as  a remedy  when  it  exists. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  x.  to  gr.  lx,  in  powder, 
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with  sugar,  or  made  into  a bolus  with  honey  or  treacle ; or,  as  direct- 
ed, in  some  one  or  other  of  the  following 

PREPAEATIONS. — Infusum,  pulvis  compositus,  Tinctura,  Trocliisci. 

The  pale  or  dark  varieties  are  directed  to  be  used  indifferently  in 
the  first  three  of  these  preparations ; but  in  the  last  ( Trocliisci) 
the  pale  alone  is  ordered  to  be  employed.  This  is  a matter  that  it 
is  necessary  the  prescriber  should  be  acquainted  with,  as  possibly 
affecting  the  resulting  appearance  of  his  prescription.  A mixture 
composed  of  tincture  and  infusion  of  catechu  made  from  catechu 
nigrum,  presents  a far  different  appearance  from  a similar  mixture 
made  with  an  infusion  and  tincture  of  the  catechu  'pallidum; 
different  as  they  would  be  in  physical  appearance,  their  physiolo- 
gical effects,  nevertheless,  would  still  be  the  same. 

Infusum  Catechu.  Infusion  of  Catechu.  (Take  of  catechu,  in 
coarse  powder,  one  hundred  and  sixty  grains ; cinnamon,  bruised, 
thirty  grains ; boihng  distilled  water,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Infuse  in  a 
covered  vessel  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain.)  Dose,  from  one  to  two 
ounces,  combined  with  some  astringent  tincture.  May  also  be  pre- 
scribed as  an  astringent  enema.  , n ^ -l 

Pulvis  Catechu  Compositus.  Compound  Powder  of  Latectia. 
(Take  of  catechu,  four  ounces ; kino,  two  ounces ; rhatany,  two 
mmces  ; cinnamon,  one  ounce  ; nutmeg,  one  ounce.  Reduce  them 
separately  to  a flne  powder;  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  pass  the 
powder  through  a fine  sieve.  Keep  it  in  a stoppered  bottle.)  Dose, 
grs.  XXX.  to  gr.  cxx. 

Tinctura  Catechu.  Tincture  of  Catechu.  (Take  of  catechu,  in 
coarse  powder,  two  ounces  and  a half;  cinnamon,  bruised,  one 
ounce  ; proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate  the  catechu  and  cinnamon, 
for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit,  in  a close 
vessel,  agitating  occasionally  ; then  transfer  to  a percolator,  and 
when ’the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  the  remam- 
ing  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation  is  com- 
pleted subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator  to  pressure,  filter  the 
product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make  one 
pint.)  Dose,  one  to  two  fl.  drachms.  Usually  added  to  some  astrin- 
gent mixture  (as  of  chalk)  in  cases  of  diarrhem.  - , . , 

Trochisci  Catechu.  Catechu  lozenges.  (Take  of  pale  catechu, 
in  powder,  two  ounces  ; refined  sugar,  in  powder,  one  pound;  gum 
Arabic  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; tincture  of  capsicum,  halt  a tiuid 
ounce  ■ distilled  water,  a sufficiency.  Add  to  the  catechu  sugar 
and  gum  Arabic,  previously  mixed,  the  tincture  of  capsicum,  and 
sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  a proper  mass.  Mix  thoroughly, 
divide  the  mass  into  720  lozenges,  and  dry  these  in  a hot-air 
chamber  with  a moderate  heat.)  Dose,  one  at  a time  to  be  allowed 

slowly  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth.  i „ 

* kectuarium  Catechu.  (Catechu,  5iv.;  cinnamon,  5j.;  kino 
Biv. ; nutmeg,  .^j. ; opium,  diffused  in  a little  sherry,  3iss.  ; syrup  ot 
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ginger,  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  Oiss.  : pulverise  the 
solids ; mix  the  opium  and  syrup  ; add  the  powder,  and  beat  them 
thoroughly  into  a uniform  mass.)  A useful  astringent  in  chronic 
dian’hoea  and  dysentery.  Dose,  gr.  lx.  to  gr.  cxx.  One  ounce  con- 
tains gr.  iii  of  opium. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies^  lime  water,  salts  of  iron,  and  of 
lead  ; ^ gelatine ; and  all  vegetable  subtances  whose  active  prin- 
ciple is  an  alkaloid,  as  an  insoluble  tannate  of  the  alkaloid  will 
be  formed.  Christison,  however,  states,  and  I fully  agree  with  him, 
that  it  is  probable  the  alkaloidal  tannates  are  sufficiently  soluble  in 
the  acids  of  the  gastric  juice. 


Creasotum.  Greasote.  (A  product  of  the  distillation  of  wood 
tar.)  Greasote,  an  oxyhydrocarhuret,  is  the  product  of  a compli- 
- cated  process,  m virtue  of  which  wood  or  coal  tar  is  subjected  to 
. distillation,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a brief  summary.  The 
wood  tar  IS  distilled  until  a mass  resembling  pitch  alone  remains 
I he  distillate,  on  standing,  separates  into  thin  layers,  the  lowest  of 
which  contains  the  creasote.  This  is  agitated  with  carbonate  of 
soda  to  remove  acetic  acid,  allowed  to  stand,  the  supernatant  oil 
ecanted  and  redistilled.  The  first,  the  lighter  portions,  are  rejected 
but  the  heavier  oil  is  collected  and  again  distilled  ; the  product  is 
treated  mth  a weak  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  to  remove  am- 
monia, then  well  washed,  and  a weak  solution  of  potassa  is  added 
which  separates,  by  dissolving  it,  the  creasote,  from  the  eupion\ 
one  ot  the  products ; and  it  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  ^tion 
ot  the  air,  by  which  a foreign  substance  that  imparts  colour  to  the 
cre^ote  is  oxidized  and  removed.  The  solution  is  now  saturated 
with  phosphoric  acid,  again  distilled,  and  the  creasote  distils  over 
m company  with  water,  from  which  on  standing  it  separates  in  the 

portion  of  this  last  distillation  is 
usually  rejected,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a large  amount  of 


empyreumatic  odour,  sparingly 
y ater,  but  freely  by  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid.  Coagulates  albumen, 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— It  is  a compound  of  Cos  H,,  0.  CGorun- 
Besanez  and  Ettling.)  It  boils  at  a temperature  5 397-4“ ; and  fa 
at— 16-6“ ; at  a temperature  a little  above  its  boiling 
. fl  6C(mposed ; it  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a verv 
wnil-r . forms  two  different  compounds  with  cold 

wn+o  ’ a solution  of  1-25  parts  of  creasote  in  100  parts  of 
water  ; the  other,  a solution  of  10  parts  of  water  in  100  of  creasote. 
It  dissolves  m acetic  acid  in  all  proportions,  as  also  in  alcohol  and 
1 albumen  ; dissolves  most  resins ; and  has  a 

property  with  respect  to  animal  substances 
whence  its  name  is  derived  It  should  be  neutral 

6* 
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tests.— Specific  gravity  1-06.5.  A slip  of  deal  dipped  into  it,  and  afterwards  mto 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  tlien  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air 

Dropped  on  white  filtering  paper  and  exposed  to  a heat  of  212  it  leaves  no  t a 
lucent  stain. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Creasote,  from  being  badly  prepared,  fie- 
Quently  contains  a number  of  peculiar  principles  (eupion,  picamar, 
Sipnomor,  &c.)  which  exist  in  tar,  and  it  is  commonly  adulterated 
with  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils  ; its  purity  may  be  known  by  its 
being  colourless  (the  commercial  article,  however,  presenting  gene- 
rally a more  or  less  degree  of  colour),  by  its  complete  solubility  in 
acetic  acid,  which  does  not  dissolve  the  impurities  by  its  density, 
and  by  its  leaving  no  translucent  stain  on  white  filtering 
when  dropped  on  it,  and  exposed  to  a temperature  of  about  i 1 
for  ten  minutes  ; indicating  the  absence  of  oils.  . • t u 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— As  an  astringent  creasote  is  chietiy 
employed  externally,  but  it  is  also  used  as  an  internal  remedy  with 
much  benefit  in  some  diseases.  Its  principal  uses  as  such  are  in 
mucous  diarrhma,  as  a styptic  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  which  it  do^ 
very  effectually  when  the  bleeding  proceeds  from  small  ye^els,  as 
in  some  forms  of  hematemesis  and  of  bleeding  from  the  intestines. 
Externally  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  in  hemorrhage  from  cuts  or 
abrasions,  from  leech  bites,  or  from  ulcerated  surfaces  ; ^ an  appli- 
cation to  indolent  ulcers,  especially  when  accompanied  by  a sanious 
discharge,  or  when  resulting  from  a burn  ; to  chronic  venereal  or 
phagedenic  ulcerations,  to  ulcerated  chilblains,  in  some  ^ruis  of 
dironic  skin  diseases— its  efficiency  in  which,  however, 
much  overrated-and  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhcea.  It  ^ 
an  excellent  gargle  in  obstinate  salivation,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  a,nd  f-hflf  to  a pint  of  liquid.  (See  also  Sedatives 

dose  and  mode  of  ADMINISTRATION.— Mm.  j.  to  min.  ij.  gra- 
dually increased  to  min.  V.,  dissolved  in  at  least  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce  and  a-half  of  water  : the  dose  should  be  repeated  at  short 
intervals.  In  the  external  application  of  creasote  in  *fie  Jorm  of 
a wash  its  little  solubility  in  water  should  be  remembered,  for  if 
anv  excess  be  present,  it  will  float  on  the  surfac^  and  being  thus 
ZUS  directly,  may  produce  an  effect  very  different  from  what 
v^a^  intended.  For  a wash,  mm.  ij.  to  mm.  vj.  may  be  dissolved  m 
Sf  of  water.  Or  the  pharmacopoeial  ointment  may  be  employed. 
^^^Mistura  Creasoti.  Creasote  3Iixture.  (Take  of  creasote  sixteen 

minims  ; glacial  acetic  acid,  sixteen  minims  ; spirit  of  jumper, 

-1  1 . Rvrnu  one  fluid  ounce  : distilled  water,  fifteen  tiuicl 

Ounces  ^Mix  the  creasote  with  the  acetic  acid,  gradually  add  the 
water  and  lastly  the  syrup  and  spirit  of  junipen)  Ihis  mixtare 
contains  one  minim  of  creasote  in  each  ounce.  The  acetic  acid  is 
added  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  its  solubility,  the  spirit  of  jumper 
?o  tlk  the  taite  h the  creasote.  ^o^  one  to 

Un^uentum  Creasoti.  Ointment  of  ^ e . ( ) 

one  fluid  drachm  ; simple  ointment,  one  ounce.  Mix  thorouglily.) 
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Greta,  Chalk  (described  in  the  division  Antacids)  is  emploj^ed 
as  an  astringent  in  the  various  forms  of  diarrhoea. ; its  beneficial 
effects  as  such  depend  principally  upon  its  antacid  properties  (see 
p.  10).  Chalk  mixture  is  very  generally  used  as  a vehicle  for  more 
active  astringents.  The  following  preparation  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  simpler  forms  of  diarrhoea,  when  unattended  with  inflamma- 
tion. 

Pidvis  Gretce  Aromaticus  cum  Opio.  Syn : Pulvis  Gretcc 
Opiatus,  Pulvis  Gretce  Compositus  cum  Opio.  Aromatic 
Powder  of  Chalk  and  Opium.  (Take  of  aromatic  powder 
of  chalk,  nine  ounces  and  three  quarters  ; opium,  in  powder,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  them  thoroughly,  and  pass  the  powder 
through  a fine  sieve.  Keep  it  in  a stoppered  bottle.)  Dose  for 
adults,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xl. ; for  children,  gr.  ii.  to  gr.  x.  One  grain 
of  opium  is  contained  in  each  40  grains. 


CuPRi  Sulphas.  Sulphate  of  Copper.  CuO,  SOgd-fiHOrr 
124 -To.  (Syn. : Blue  Vitriol.)  Sulphate  of  copper  (an  article 
of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  Pharmacopoeia)  may  be  obtained  in 
any  one  of  the  following  ways  : — by  evaporating  the  water  that  runs 
through  copper  mines,  the  sulphuret  of  copper  in  this  case  having 
been  converted  into  sulphate  of  copper  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmospheric  air;  by  roasting  the  native  sulphuret  in  a rever- 
beratory furnace,  by  which  process  the  sulphuret  is  converted  into 
a sulphate  ; by  digesting  oil  of  vitriol  upon  sheet  copper ; and,  finally, 
it  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  in  the  processes  for  refining  gold 
and  silver. 

CHARACTERS. — In  oblique  prismatical  crystals,  of  a clear  blue  colour,  soluble  in 
■water,  and  reddening  litmus.  Its  solution  gives  with  chloride  of  barium  a white  pre- 
cipitate insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a maroon-red  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium. 

The  chloride  of  barium  proves  that  it  is  a salt  of  sulphuric  acid, 
the  precipitate  being  sulphate  of  barytes.  The  maroon-red  preci- 
pitate is  ferrocyanide  of  copper  thus  accounted  for,  2(Cu0,S03) 
-f K2FeCy3zz:2(K0,S03)-}-(Ju2FeCy3.  In  addition,  it  maybe  re- 
marked that  a polished  piece  of  steel,  plunged  for  a few  moments 
into  an  acid  solution  of  copper,  speedily  becomes  coated  with  a 
rose-red  deposit  of  metallic  copper. 

TESTS. — An  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  to  which  twice  its  volume  of  solution  of 
chlorine  has  been  added,  when  treated  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  ammonia,  gives  a 
sapphire-blue  solution,  leaving  nothing  undissolved. 

This  test  is  directed  against  iron,  the  only  likely  impurity.  Were 
it  present  on  the  addition  of  the  ammonia,  it  would  be  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  sesqui oxide,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  excess  of  am- 
monia directed ; whilst,  although  the  copper  is  at  first  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  oxide,  yet  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  in  the  excess  of 
the  reagent  employed,  yielding  the  sapphire  colour  alluded  to. 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  usually  occurs  in  fragments  of 
large  crystals,  of  the  oblique  rhombic  prism  series,  semi-transparent, 
of  a beautiful  blue  colour  ; without  odour,  but  having  a styptic 
astringent  metallic  taste.  Specific  gravity,  2*2. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  crystals  are  composed  of  1 equiva- 
lent of  protoxide  of  copper,  1 of  sulphuric  acid,  and  5 of  water, 
(CuO,  SO3,  HO+4HO).  They  effloresce  slightly  in  dry  air  ; at  a 
temperature  of  212°  they  part  with  four  equivalents  of  water,  and 
crumble  down  into  a pale  blue-coloured  powder ; at  400°  they 
become  anhydrous  and  white,  slowly,  however,  if  exposed  to  the  air, 
reabsorbing  moisture,  and  resuming  their  blue  colour  ; and  at  a red 
heat  they  fuse  and  lose  part  of  their  acid,  black  oxide  of  copper 
being  the  residue.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  soluble  in  4 parts  of  cold, 
and  in  2 of  boiling  water  ; it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  an  acid 
reaction. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Sulphate  of  copper  is  very  often  adulterated 
with  sulphate  of  iron  ; I have  seen  some  specimens  which  contained 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  that  salt.  In  the  crystalline  state,  the  fraud 
may  be  readily  detected  with  the  naked  eye.  The  best  chemical 
test  is  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess  to  a solution  of  the  sus- 
pected salt,  which  has  been  previously  boiled  as  directed  in  the 
pharmacopoeial  test  with  liquor  chlori ; should  any  iron  be  present, 
the  precipitate  at  first  thrown  down  will  not  be  redissolved. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Sulphate  of  copper  in  large  doses,  if 
it  be  not  rejected  by  vomiting,  is  a powerful  irritant  poison,  pro- 
ducing inflammation  of  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and 
acting  remotely  on  the  nervous  system,  causing  death  with  coma 
and  convulsions.  In  small  but  repeated  doses  it  operates  as  a tonic 
and  astringent ; with  the  latter  intention,  it  is  only  employed  in 
chronic  diarrhoea,  especially  that  of  children,  and  in  dysentery,  in 
which  it  will  often  succeed  in  checking  the  discharges  when  vege- 
table astringents  completely  fail ; in  croup  its  use  has  been  found 
of  advantage,  checking  excessive  bronchial  secretion.  Externally  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  used  with  benefit  as  a stimulating 
astringent  to  indolent  and  ill-conditioned  ulcers  attended  with  ex- 
cessive discharge,  its  employment  being  recommended  in  the  sore 
throat  of  scarlatina,  in  cancrum  oris,  and  in  aphthous  ulcers ; it  is  also 
used  as  a collyrium  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  as  an  injection  in 
chronic  mucous  discharges  from  the  urethra  or  vagina.  In  the 
early  stages  of  gonorrhoea,  if  the  inflammation  does  not  run  very 
high,  a weak  solution,  gr.  j.  to  fflj.  of  water,  injected  three  or  four 
limes  a day,  will  often  succeed  in  checking  the  disease.  (See,  also. 
Caustics,  Emetics,  and  Tonics.) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  SS.  to  gr.  ij.  or  gr.  iij. 
made  into  pill  with  conserve  of  roses.  For  a lotion,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  x. 
in  f5j.  of  water.  For  an  injection,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iv.  in  fsj.  of  water. 
In  the  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  directed  to  be  purified  by  a process  of 
crystallization,  and  this  is  of  course  the  preparation  that  should 
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be  selected  for  internal  administration ; the  process  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Cupri  Sulphas.  Sulphate  of  Copper.  (Take  of  sulphate  of  copper 
of  commerce,  eight  ounces  ; boiling  distilled  water,  one  pint.  Dis- 
solve the  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  water  ; filter  the  solution,  and 
set  it  by  that  it  may  crystallize.  Kemove  the  crystals  to  filtering 
paper  placed  upon  a porous  brick,  and,  having  dried  them  without 
heat,  enclose  them  in  a bottle.) 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  ; lime  water  ; 
acetate  of  lead  ; nitrate  of  silver ; corrosive  sublimate ; all  the  salts 
of  iron  except  the  sulphate,  and  most  astringent  vegetables. 

ANTIDOTE. — In  poisoning  with  this  salt,  the  best  antidote  is 
albumen,  as  the  white  of  egg  ; and  in  its  absence,  wheaten  flour. 
Sugar  has  also  been  found  beneficial,  and  iron  filings  have  been 
recently  proposed,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  copper  in  the  metallic  state, 
in  which  condition  it  is  inert. 


Ergotin.  Ergotin,  the  alcholic  extract  obtained  from  Ergot  of 
Rye.  The  mode  of  preparation,  &c.,  of  this  article  will  be  described 
under  the  article  Ergota  in  the  chapter  on  Emmenagogues. 

M.  Bonjean  has  experimented  extensively  on  the  hemostatic 
powers  of  ergotin — powers  to  which  the  attention  of  the  profession 
was  first  directed  by  Dr.  Spajrani ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
the  result  of  his  observations,  that,  when  applied  locally,  it  is  a 
powerful  agent  in  checking  hemorrhage.  He  has  found  it  especially 
useful  when  the  bleeding  proceeds  from  incised  wounds,  or  from 
many  small  vessels,  and  in  all  cases  where  from  any  cause  com- 
pression cannot  be  had  recourse  to.  His  method  of  employing  it  is 
as  follows  : — The  ergotin  is  dissolved  in  five  or  six  parts  of  water  in 
ordinary  cases  : in  three  or  four  parts  only,  where  the  hemorrhage 
is  severe  ; and  pieces  of  lint,  saturated  in  this  solution,  are  applied 
to  the  part  previously  well  dried,  pressure  being  maintained  with 
the  hand  until  the  blood  ceases  to  flow.  Should  the  bleeding  con- 
tinue, the  lint  is  kept  constantly  wet  with  the  solution  ; the  pressure 
should  be  firm,  but  not  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  circulation.  The 
lint  should  not  be  removed  for  three  or  four  days.  M.  Bonjean  has  also 
administered  ergotin  internally  in  hemorrhages,  in  doses  of  from 
five  to  ten  grains ; but  its  efect  is  not  so  decided  as  when  it  is 
employed  locally.  The  freshly-prepared  powder,  the  infusion  and 
tincture  of  ergot  of  rye  have  also  proved  useful  as  hemostatics  in  the 
hands  of  some  surgeons,  but  whenever  ergotin  can  be  obtained  it 
should  be  preferred. 


Ferri  Perchloridi  Liquor.  Solution  of  Per  chloride  of  Iron 
Perchloride  of  Iron,  FegC^r:  162-5)  in  solution  in  water. 

PUEPARATiON. — Take  of  iron  wire,  two  ounces ; hydrochloric  acid,  ten  fluid  ounces ; 
nitric  acid,  six  fluid  drachms  ; distilled  water,  seven  fluid  ounces.  Dilute  the  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  with  five  ounces  of  the  water,  and  ponr  the  mixture  on  the  iron  wire  in 
successive  portions,  applying  a gentle  heat  when  the  action  becomes  feeble,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  metal  may  be  dissolved.  To  the  nitric  acid  add  the  two  remaining  ounces 
of  w'ater,  and  having  poured  the  mixture  into  the  solution  of  iron,  evaporate  the  whole 
until  the  bulk  is  reduced  to  ten  fluid  ounces. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — The  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
upon  the  iron  is  to  convert  it  into  a protochloride  with  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen  gas,  thus  Fe+HCl=FeCl+H.  An  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  however,  is  employed,  which  on  the  subsequent  addi- 
tion of  the  nitric  acid  is  by  its  influence  decomposed,  setting  free 
chlorine,  which  converts  two  equivalents  of  chloride  into  one  equiva- 
lent of  sesquichloride  of  iron  (2FeCl-f-Cl=Fe2Cl3).  As  the  result 
of  this  re-action  we  also  have  hyponitric  acid  and  water  formed 
thus.  HCl+N05=Cl-hN04-l-H0. 


CHAEACTKiis. — An  orangG-brown  solution,  without  smell,  but  possessing  a strong 
styptic  taste  ; miscible  with  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  Diluted  with  water 
it  is  precipitated  white  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  blue  by  the  ferrocyanide,  but  not  by 
the  ferrideyanide  of  potassium. 


The  white  precipitate  is  chloride  of  silver,  the  blue,  Prussian  blue  ; 
did  the  ferrideyanide  of  potassium  yield  a precipitate,  it  would  prove 
that  the  proto-  had  not  been  effectually  converted  into  sesqui-chlo- 
ride  of  iron. 


TESTS. Specific  gravity  1'338.  A fluid  drachm  diluted  with  two  fluid  ounces  of 

water  gives,  upon  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  solution  of  ammonia,  a reddish-brown 
precipitate,  which,  when  well  washed  and  incinerated,  weighs  15-62  grains. 

The  precipitate  yielded  on  the  addition  of  the  solution  is  peroxide 
of  iron,  thus  accounted  for,  Fe2Cl3-l-3NH40  = Fe203-h3N!^Cl,  and 
the  amount  of  the  product  resulting  upon  its  being  washed  and 
incinerated  indicates  31-73  gr.  of  sesqui-chloride  of  iron  in  each 
drachm.  By  evaporating  this  solution  we  can  obtain  the  sesqui-chlo- 
ride  of  iron  in  a solid  state  ; it  is  a deliquescent,  dark  orange-coloured 
mass,  with  difficulty  assuming  a crystalline  form  ; readily  soluble  m 

THERAPEUTICAL  USES. — This  solution  is  rarely  if  ever  used  in- 
ternally ; it  is  highly  styptic  and  astringent,  and  may  with  advan- 
tage be  employed  as  a local  haemostatic.  Solutions  of  the  salt  in 
water  have  been  introduced  into  practice  by  M.  Pravaz  of  Lyons,  as 
a local  remedy  employed  in  the  form  of  injection  for  the  treatment 
of  aneurisms  and  varices.  These  solutions  vary  m strength,  five  to 
ten  grains  to  the  fluid  drachm  of  distilled  water  being  considered 
sufficiently  strong  for  injection  into  an  aneurismal  sac,  ten  to  twenty 
grains  for  the  treatment  of  varices  ; in  both  cases  the  remedy  acts 
by  coagulating  the  blood.  The  following  preparation  is  that  gene- 
rally employed  for  internal  exhibitmn j 7 • j 

Timetura  Ferri  PerchloiUi.  Tincture  of  PeMoride  of  Iron 
(Syn . Tinctura  Ferri  Sesqui-chloHdi,  M umated  Tincture  of  Iron)^ 
(Take  of  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  five  fluid  ounces ; rectified 
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spirit,  fifteen  fluid  ounces.  Mix  and  preserve  in  a stoppered  bottle. 
Sp.  gr.  0‘992,  This  tincture  has  one  fourth  of  the  strength  of  tinc- 
tura  ferri  sesquichloridi,  Bub.) 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  preparation  is  transparent  and  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  it  has  rather  an  agreeable  ethereal  odour,  and* 
a very  acid  styptic  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  a Solution  of  sesqui-chloride  of  iron 
in  rectified  spirit,  containing  also  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a trace 
of  hydrochloric  ether.  It  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly. 

THER  APEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Tincture  of  the  sesqui-chloride  of  iron 
if  taken  in  large  doses  acts  as  an  iiTitant  poison,  principally  in  con- 
sequence of  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  which  it  contains.  It  possesses 
in  an  eminent  degree  styptic  and  astringent  properties,  on  which 
account  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a topical  agent  to  check  bleeding 
from  small  vessels.  Besides  its  astringent  powers,  it  possesses  also 
tonic  and  antispasmodic  properties,  and  has  some  specific  influence 
over  the  urinary  organs,  in  many  diseases  of  which  it  is  employed 
with  benefit.  Thus  it  is  found  useful  in  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
especially  when  occurring  in  females ; in  chronic  mucous  discharges 
from  the  urino-genital  organs,  frequently  proving  of  signal  value  in 
old  standing  gleets,  especially  when  occurring  in  subjects  of  a leuco- 
phlegmatic  temperament ; in  atonic  hemorrhages  from  the  kidneys 
and  bladder ; and  in  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra  preventing  the 
introduction  of  the  catheter,  a class  of  cases  in  which  its  employ- 
ment was  first  suggested  by  Cline.  In  this  latter  affection  its  bene- 
ficial effects  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  nausea  which  it  produces, 
and  consequently  it  is  administered  in  small  but  frequently-repeated 
doses,  min.  x.  to  min.  xij.  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Of  late 
years  tincture  of  the  sesqui-chloride  of  iron  has  been  administered 
with  very  successful  results  in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas  ; and  in  a 
recent  communication  to  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Medical  Journal, 
Dr.  Heslop  of  Birmingham  states  that  he  has  found  it  most  useful 
in  the  late  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  and  analogically  suggests  its  em- 
ployment in  puerperal  peritonitis  and  allied  diseases. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Min.  x.  to  min.  xv.  gradu- 
ally increased  to  fSss.  or  f3j. ; it  is  best  administered  in  fSj.  or  fSij. 
of  water,  or  in  white  wine  if  nothing  forbids  the  use  of  the  latter  ; 
it  may  be  also  given  in  infusion  of  quassia. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates ; lime  water ; 
carbonate  of  lime  ; magnesia  and  its  carbonate  ; solution  of  gum  ; 
and  all  ^tringent  vegetable  preparations. 

_ In  poisoning  with  this  preparation,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as 
in  poisoning  with  hydrochloric  acid  (which  see). 


Ferri  Pernitratis  Liquor.  Solution  of  Pernitrate  of  Iron. 
Pernitrate  of  iron,  FejOg,  BNOg  (=242)  in  solution  in  water. 
Preparatiox. — Take  of  fine  iron  wire,  free  from  rust,  one  ounce  ; nitric  acid, 
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three  fluid  ounces  ; distilled  water,  a sufficiency.  Dilute  the  nitric  acid  with  sixteen 
ounces  of  the  water,  introduce  the  iron  wire  into  the  mixture,  and  leave  thern  in  con- 
tact until  the  metal  is  dissolved,  taking  care  to  moderate  the  action  should  it  become 
too  violent,  by  the  addition  of  a little  more  distilled  water.  Filter  the  solution,  and 
add  to  it  as  much  distilled  water  as  will  make  its  bulk  one  pint  and  a half. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — In  the  reaction  that  ensues  on  the  ad- 
dition of  the  iron  wire  to  the  acid  solution,  a portion  of  the  nitric  acid 
becomes  decomposed  into  nitric  oxide  gas  (NO2),  which  escapes,  and 
oxygen.  This  latter  converts  the  iron  into  a sesquioxide  (Fe203) 
which  uniting  with  three  equivalents  of  nitric  acid  constitutes  the 
salt  pernitrate,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  peTsesqui/nitTcitey  of 
iron,  the  solution  of  which  constitutes  the  preparation  in  question. 
The  annexed  equation  explains  this  reaction,  2Fe  -f-  4NO5 
Fe203,  3N05-t-N02.  By  filtration  the  carbon,  invariably  present 
in  every  variety  of  iron,  is  gotten  rid  of — the  acid  not  acting  upon>^  it. 

CHARACTEES. — A clear  solution  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  slightly  acid  and 
astringent  to  the  taste,  gives  a blue  precipitate  with  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
When  to  a little  of  it,  placed  in  a test  tube,  half  its  volume  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  is 
added,  and  then  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  poui'ed  on,  the  whole  assumes  a dark- 
brown  colour. 


The  blue  precipitate  produced  on  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  is  Prussian  blue  (Fe43FCy3),  the  production  of  .which  is 
thus  accounted  for,  2(Fe203,3N0g)  + 3(K2FeCy3)  = 6(K0N05)  + 
(Fe43FeCy3).  The  dark-brown  colour  alluded  to  is  due  to  the  ab- 
sorption, by  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  of  nitric  oxide  gas 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid  developed  from  the 
salt  on  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid— the  decomposition  of  the 
nitric  acid  resulting  from  the  conversion,  through  its  agency,  and 
that  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  of  a portion  of  the  protosulphate  mto  a 
persulphate  of  iron— a reaction  explained  by  the  following  equation, 
6(Fe0S03)  -f  3SO3  -h  NO5 = 3(Fe2‘3S03) +N  O2. 


TESTS.-Specific  gravity  M07.  One  fluid  drachm  treated  wRh  an  excess  of  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  gives  a precipitate,  which,  when  washed,  dried,  and  incinerated, 
weighs  2-6  grains.  It  gives  no  precipitate  with  the  ferridcyamde  of  potassium. 


The  2-6  grains  yielded  on  incineration  are  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and 
indicate  the  existence  in  each  drachm  of  the  solution  of  7-86  grams 
of  pernitrate  of  iron.  Did  the  solution  afford  a precipitate  with 
the  ferrideyanide  of  potassium,  it  would  indicate  the  presence  ot 
protonitmte  of  iron-the  ferridcyamde  yielding  mtli  the  proto- 
salts  of  iron  a blue  precipitate  (Turnbull  s blue),  whilst  with  the 
persalts  it  gives  no  precipitate,  striking  with  them  but  a dark-green 

colour.  (For  explanation,  see  next  preparation.) 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— A transparent  liquid  of  a fine  orange- 
brown  colour,  with  a weak  nitric  acid  odour,  and  an  acid  styptic 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— From  the  solution,  large  transparent 
colourless  crystals  may  be  procured  ; acceding  to  Pebuze  ttoi 
composition  is  2 atoms  of  peroxide  of  non  (FcaOs),  o 
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aud  li  of  water.  _ If  kept  in  a bottle  not  quite  filled,  or  if  exposed 
to  heat,  the  solution  is  decomposed,  peroxide  of  iron  thrown  down 
and  nitrous  acid  evolved;  in  which  state  it  is  unfit  for  medical 
use. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Solution  of  the  pernitrate  of  iron 
is  an  admirable  astringent,  possessing  also  tonic  properties.  It 
will  be  found  particularly  useful  in  chronic  cases  of  mucous  diar- 
rhoea, accompanied  by  emaciation  and  loss  of  appetite ; in  such  I 
have  derived  much  benefit  from  its  employment,  after  many  other 
remedies  had  failed.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  preparations  of  iron 
that  can  be  used  in  the  case  of  strumous  children  with  enlarged 
mesenteric  glands  and  lienteric  diarrhoea,  for  whom  it  may  be  pre- 
scribed at  the  same  time  with  cod  liver  oil.  In  many  cases  of 
phthisis  the  ordinary  astringents  fail  in  checking  the  colliquative 
diarrhoea  ; but  this  preparation,  when  local  inflammatory  action  does 
not  forbid  its  use,  acts  most  beneficially,  and  becomes  an  important 
aid  to  the  oi]  above  referred  to.  There  is  also  another  form  of 
diarrhoea,  which  may  be  almost  termed  nervous,  that  occurs  in 
temales  of  a delicate  and  weakly  habit,  in  which  the  solution  of 
pernitrate  of  iron  is  very  efficacious  : this  form  of  the  disease,  and 
the  eflects  of  this  remedy  in  it,  have  been  most  graphically  described 
by  the  late  Dr.  Graves,  who  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  profession  to  this  most  useful  medicine  soon  after  its 
introduction  into  practice  by  Mr.  Kerr  of  Glasgow.  Doctor  Mont- 
gomery, of  this  city,  informed  me  that  he  had  used  the  pernitrate 
ot  iron  extensively  in  the  treatment  of  mucous  discharges  from  the 
vagma,  and  that  in  such  cases  he  considered  it  the  best  of  the  ferru- 
ginous preparations. 

DOSE  AND_  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— fSss.  to  f5j.  for  adults  * 
min.  X.  to  mm.  xx.  for  children.  It  is  best  given  diluted  with  water 
and  sweetened  with  simple  syrup.  It  may  be  also  administered  in 
the  term  of  enema,  in  the  proportion  of  f3ij.  of  the  solution  to  5iv. 
ot  mucilage  of  starch. 

INCOMPATIBLES.— All  astringent  vegetable  infusions,  decoctions, 
or  syrups. 


Ferri  Sulphas.  Sulphate  of  Iron. 
(Syn. : Green  vitriol,  Copperas.) 


FeO,  S03  + 7HO=140. 


distilled  wntpr  of  iron  wire,  four  ounces  ; suhdiuiic  acid,  four  fluid  ounces; 

cansule  add  ^ placed  in  a porcelain 

ceased  ’boil  for  ten  "^ken  the  disengagement  of  gas  has  nearly 

four  hours  sennr  ^‘^cr  now  through  paper,  and  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 

these  be  dried^  nn  crystals  which  have  been  deposited  from  the  solution.  Let 
’ filtering  paper  placed  on  porous  bricks,  and  preserved  in  a stoppered 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS.-The  reaction  that  ensues  on  the  ad- 
ixture  ot  the  ingredients  is  that  a portion  of  the  water  is  resolved 
into  Its  elements— hydrogen,  which  escapes  in  the  form  of  the  gas 
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alluded  to,  and  oxygen,  which  unites  with  the  iron  to  form  protoxide 
of  iron,  which,  combining  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  constitutes  the 
salt  in  question.  Thus,  Fe+S03H0=:Fe0,S03-l-H.  The  filtra- 
tion directed  is  with  the  object  of  separating  the  carbon,  the  normal 
impurity  of  iron,  which,  unacted  upon  by  the  acid,  is  thus  gotten 
rid  of. 

CHAEACTEES. — In  oblique-rhombio  prisms,  inodorous,  of  a green  colour  and  styptic 
taste : insoluble  in  rectified  spirit,  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  gives  a white  pre- 
cipitate with  chloride  of  bai-ium,  and  a blue  one  with  the  ferridcyanide  ot  potassium, 
and  on  exposure  to  the  air  gradually  becomes  turbid,  depositmg  a reddish-brown 
sediment. 


The  white  precipitate  alluded  to  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of 
barium  is  sulphate  of  barytes,  demonstrating  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
salt  including  sulphuric  acid  ; the  blue  precipitate  on  the  addition 
of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  proves  it  to  be  one  of  the  protosalts  ot 
iron — the  precipitate  in  question  being  Turnbull’s  blue  thus  accounted 
for,  3(FeaS03)d-K3Fe2Cy6=Fe3Fe2Cy6-l-3K0S03.  _ Exposure  to 
the  air  results  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  by  which  it  is  con- 
verted into  persulphate  and  sesqui-sulphate  of  the  sesqui-oxide  ot 
iron(2Fe203,3S03+8HO.  Wittstein),  the  latter  of 
the  reddish-brown  precipitate  alluded  to.  Thus,  b(reU,b  3)-r 
= Fe2033S03-b2FeA.  ^^03. 


TESTS.— Crystals  free  from  opaque,  rust-coloured  spots,  and  dissolving^  m water 
without  leaving  any  ochry  residue.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  no  precipitate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  one  nearly  white  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— The  crystals  are  composed  of  1 equiva- 
lent of  protoxide  of  iron,  1 of  sulphuric  acid,  and  7 ot  water 
(FeO  SO3,  HO-f  6HO).  They  effloresce  slightly  m dry  air,  but  it 
moisture  be  present,  they  attract  oxygen  and  become  covered  with 
a brownish-yellow  crust  of  the  sesqui-sulphate  of  the  s^qui-oxide  of 
iron.  Heated,  they  fuse  in  their  water  of  crystallization,  6 equiva- 
lents of  which  they  part  mth  at  a temperature  of  238  ; at  a red  heat 
they  are  decomposed,  the  sulphuric  acid  driven  off,  and  the  red  per- 
oxii,  colcothar,  caput  mortuum,  left.  Sulphate  of  iron  requires  for 
its  solution  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  three-fourths  of  its 
weight  of  boiling  water.  The  solution  reddens  litmus  paper,  it  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  best  presei'ved 
in  pure  alcohol.  M.  Latour  has  recently  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  protosulphate  of  iron  may  be  completely  prevented 
from  hyperoxidation  by  chemically  combining  it  with  sugar,  with 
which  it  crystallizes  in  a regular  manner  and  of  a definite  com- 
position, ii^^the  form  of  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  the 
composition  : -Protosulphate  of  iron,  54-57  parts;  sugar,  12  Jo 
parts;  and  water,  32-5  parts.  The  formula  for  the  preparation 
of  this  sacchamted  protosulphate  of  iron  is  given  below. 

ADULTERATI0NS.-The  prespice  of  tlie  basic  sulphate,  w iiclw 
very  common  in  the  commercial  salt,  is  known  y 
brown  colour  of  the  crystals.  It  is  often  contaminated  with  copper. 
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which,  may  be  readily  detected  by  immersing  a polished  plate  of 
iron  in  a solution  of  the  salt,  on  which  the  copper,  if  any  be  present, 
will  be  deposited,  of  a rose-red  colour. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Sulphate  of  iron  in  doses  of  two 
drachms  and  upwards,  if  it  be  not  rejected  by  vomiting,  is  an  irri- 
tant poison  ; but  taken  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  it  acts 
as  a tonic  and  astringent ; with  the  latter  intention  it  is  employed 
in  passive  hemorrhages,  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  in 
atonic  mucous  discharges.  As  a topical  remedy  it  is  used  to  check 
bleeding  from  small  blood-vessels,  and  in  solution,  or  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  as  an  astringent  application  to  ulcers,  in  chronic  oph- 
thalmia, and  in  chronic  discharges  from  mucous  membranes,  as  in 
leucorrhoea  and  gleet.  On  the  Continent,  it  is  also  very  generally 
employed  locally  in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas,  and,  it  is  stated, 
with  most  excellent  efiect;  but  those  who  have  used  it  in  this 
country  do  not  report  so  favourably  of  its  action.  My  experience 
of  it,  however,  is  very  satisfactory.  Velpeau  was  the  first  who 
recommended  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  this  disease : he  em- 
ployed it  both  in  solution  and  in  the  form  of  ointment.  The 
former,  which  consists  of  one  part  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  fifteen 
parts  of  water,  he  uses  whenever  the  inflamed  parts  can  be  kept 
covered  with  lint  soaked  in  it;  but  when  this  cannot  be  conve- 
niently effected,  he  employs  an  ointment  composed  of  one  part  of 
the  sulphate  and  three  or  four  parts  of  prepared  lard.  I am  in  the 
habit  of  using  a weaker  ointment  than  this,  from  gr.  x.  to  3ss.  mixed 
with  Ej.  of  lard  or  some  mild  ointment  and  glycerine,  with  very 
great  benefit  in  some  pustular  diseases  of  the  skin.  (See,  also. 
Tonics) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  j.  to.  gr.  V.  in  pill. 
For  external  use,  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x.  may  be  dissolved  in  f3j.  of  water. 
When  we  are  particular  as  to  the  administration  of  this  salt  in  the 
state  of  pure  protosulphate  the  following  preparation  should  be 
selected  : — 

Ferri  Sulphas  Granulata.  Granulated  Sulphate  of  Iron. 
(Take  of  iron  wire,  four  ounces  ; sulphuric  acid,  four  fluid  ounces ; 
distilled  water,  one  pint  and  a half;  rectified  spirit,  eight  fluid 
ounces.  Pour  the  water  on  the  iron  placed  in  a porcelain  capsule, 
add  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  the  disengagement  of  gas  has 
nearly  ceased,  boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  filter  the  solution  into 
a jar  containing  the  spirit,  stirring  the  mixture  so  that  the  salt  shall 
separate  in  minute  granular  crystals.  Let  these,  deprived  by  decan- 
tation of  adhering  liquid,  be  transferred  on  filtering  paper  to  porous 
bricks,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  They  should  be 
preserved  in  a stoppered  bottle.) 

The  reactions  in  this  instance  are  the  same  as  those  already  de- 
scribed, save  that  advantage  is  taken  of  the  difference  in  the  respec- 
tive solubilities  of  proto  and  persulphate  of  iron  in  rectified  spirit, 
the  former  being  in.soluble,  the  latter  soluble  in  this  menstruum 
So  that  if  by  any  chance  any  persulphate  is  formed  as  the  result  of 
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the  opera.tion,  it  is  separated  from  the  protosulphate,  this  latter 
being  precipitated  as  described,  the  former  being  held  in  solution ; 
in  all  other  respects  what  has  already  been  written  with  respect  to 
the  sulphate  holds  good  with  regard  to  this  preparation. 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Iron.  (Take  of  granulated  sulphate  of 
iron,  ten  grains  ; boiling  distilled  water,  one  fluid  ounce.  Dissolve. 
This  solution  should  be  recently  prepared.)  Introduced  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  solely  as  a test. 

Ferri  Sulphas  Exsiccata.  Dried  Sulphate  of  Iron.  (Take  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  four  ounces.  Expose  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  a 
porcelain  capsule  to  a moderate  heat,  which  may  be  finally  raised  to 
400°,  until  aqueous  vapour  ceases  to  be  given  off.  Reduce  the  resi- 
due to  a fine  powder,  and  preserve  it  in  a stoppered  bottle.)  In 
this  process  six  out  of  seven  atoms  of  water  are  expelled  from  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  thus  it  is  rendered  a more  convenient  prepa- 
ration for  internal  use  than  the  crystallized  salt ; three  grains  are 
equal  to  nearly  five  of  the  crystals;  Dose,  gr,  ss.  to  gr.  iij. 

* Ferri  Sulphas  Saccharatum,  Latour.  (Pure  protosulphate  of 
iron,  200  parts;  crystallized  white  sugar  [sugar  candy],  50  parts ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  130  parts : dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  in 
100  parts  and  the  sugar  in  30  parts  of  the  boiling  water;  mix  the 
liquors,  filter  while  hot,  dry  the  crystals,  which  separate  on  coohng, 
between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  preserve  in  a diy  bottle.  By 
concentration  a fresh  quantity  of  crystals  may  be  obtained.)  Dose, 
gr,  j.  to  gr.  viij.  in  pill  or  solution. 

* Pilulce  Sulphatis  Ferri.  (Dried  sulphate  of  iron,  2 parts  ; 
extract  of  taraxacum,  5 parts  ; liquorice  root  powder,  3 parts  ; con- 
serve of  red  roses,  5 parts ; beat  them  together  into  a proper  niass, 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  five  grain  pills.)  Each  pill  contains  grds 
of  a grain  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  ; Dose,  one  to  three  piUs.^ 

incompatibles. — The  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates  ; nitric  acid ; 
lime  water  ; nitrate  and  tartrate  of  potash ; iodide  of  potassium  ; 
borax  ; chloride  of  barium  and  nitrate  of  baryta  ; acetate  of  lead  ; 
the  soaps,  and  all  vegetable  astringents. 


GallA.  Galls.  (Syn : Nutgalls,  Gallnuts.)  Excrescences  on 
Quercus  infectoria,  Linn.,  caused  by  the  punctures  and  deposited 
ova  of  diplolepis  Gall®  tinctori®,  Latr.  Plate  152,  Step)h.  & Church. 
Med.  Bot.  The  oak  tree  from  which  galls  are  procured  is  a native 
of  Asia  Minor;  it  belongs  to  the  natural  family  Gupuliferce  {Cory- 
lacecB  Bindley),  and  to  the  Linn®an  class  and  order  MonceciaPoly- 
cmdHa.  Galls  are  formed  on  the  young  branches  in  consequence 
of  the  irritation  produced  by  the  puncture  of  the  female  of  an 
hymenopterous  insect,  Diplolepis  (pi  Gynips^  gallx  tmctoium, 
which  punctures  the  bark  for  the  deposition  of  its  eggs. 

CHARACTERS.-nard,  heavy  globular  bodies,  varjdng  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to 
three-fourths  of  an  incli  in  diameter,  tubcrculated  on  the  surface,  the  tubercles  and  in- 
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tervening  spaces  smooth ; of  a bluish-green  colour  on  the  surface,  yellowish-white 
within,  with  a small  central  cavity  ; intensely  astringent. 

Physical  Properties. — Galls  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a large 
pea  to  that  of  a cob-nut.  They  are  of  a greyish-green  colour,  tuber- 
culated  on  the  surface,  the  tubercles  and  intervening  spaces  smooth ; 
hollow,  and  of  a yellowish-white  colour  internally.  They  have  an 
intensely  astringent  taste,  hut  no  odour.  Galls  are  imported  princi- 
pally from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  but  some  are  brought  from 
the  East  Indies.  In  commerce,  two  kinds  of  galls  are  commonly 
met  with,  blue  or  green  ga,lls,  and  white  galls ; the  former  are 
gathered  before  the  escape  ojf  the  insect,  and  are  the  best ; the  latter 
are  perforated  with  a small  circular  hole  through  which  the  insect 
has  escaped,  are  larger,  of  a paler  colour,  but  are  much  inferior  in 
astringency. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Galls  are  composed  of  about  26  per  cent, 
of  tannic,  with  a trace  of  gallic,  ellagic,  and  luteogallic  acids,  ex- 
tractive matter,  a compound  of  pectic  acid  and  tannin  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  and  tannates  and  gallates  of  potash  and  of  lime  {Berze- 
lius). They  yield  their  astringent  property  to  water,  proof  spirit, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Of  these,  water  is  the  best  solvent;  the  solution 
gives  a curdy  precipitate  with  solution  of  gelatine  (tannate  of  gela- 
tine, the  basis  of  leather),  and  a bluish-black  precipitate  with  salts 
of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  (tanno-gallate  of  iron,  the  basis  of  ink). 

Galls  are  not  liable  to  adulteration  in  the  English  trade. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Galls  are  among  the  most  powerful 
vegetable  astringents  we  possess,  nevertheless  they  are  but  seldom 
employed  internally  in  medicine ; and  certainly  not  so  much  as  they 
should  be,^  if  not  alone  their  medicinal  activity  but  their  cheapness 
be  taken  into  account ; they  may  be  used  in  passive  hemorrhages, 
in  chronic  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  in  gleet  and  in  leucorrhoea.  They 
or  tannic  acid  are  the  best  antidote  in  poisoning  with  tartar  emetic, 
ipecacuanha,  emetina,  and  the  vegetable  alkaloids  generally.  Ex- 
ternally galls  are  employed  as  topical  astringents  in  hemorrhoids, 
in  relaxation  of  the  uvula  and  tonsils,  in  chronic  ulcerations  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  and  in  atonic  mucous  discharges. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— in  powder,  gr. 
V.  to  gr.  XX.  ® 

* Becoctum  Gallo3.  (Galls,  bruised,  Siiss. ; distilled  water,  Oij.; 
oil  down  to  Oj.  and  strain.)  Dose,  foss.  to  foij. ; useful  also  as  a 
local  astringent  for  external  application. 

*Infusum  Gallce.  (Galls,  powdered,  5ss. ; boiling  water,  fSvi.; 
Inluse  for  two  hours  and  strain.)  Dose,  foss.  to  f5ij. 

vnetura  GallcB.  Tincture  of  Galls.  (Take  of  galls,  bruised, 
wo  ounces  and  a half;  proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate  the  galls 
or  lorty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit,  in  a close 
v^sel,  ag^ating  occasionally;  then  transfer  to  a percolator,  and 
when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  the  remainino- 
five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation  is  completeit 
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subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator  to  pressure,  filter  the  product, 
mix  the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to ^ make  one  pint.) 
Dose,  internally,  f3ss,  to  f3ij. ; externally,  3ij.  infused  in  Oj.  of 
water  for  a gargle,  lotion,  or  injection. 

Unguentum  Gallce.  Ointment  of  Galls.  (Take  of  galls,  in 
very  fine  powder,  eighty  grains  ; simple  ointment,  one  ounce.  Mix 

thoroughly.)  ^ ^ 7 . 

Unguentum  Gallce  cum  Opio.  Ointment  of  Galls  and  Opium. 
(Take  of  ointment  of  galls,  one  ounce  ; opium,  in  powder,  thirty-two 
grains.  Mix  thoroughly.)  These  two  ointments  have  been  intro- 
duced for  topical  applications,  principally  in  cases  of  piles.  The 
opium  in  the  latter  formula  is  esteemed  by  some  an  excellent  addi- 
tion, but  I have  often  found  it  to  cause  much  irritation,  when 
applied  to  hemorrhoids  that  were  at  all  inflamed  ; and  another 
objection  to  its  use  in  hemorrhoidal  affections  is,  that  being  mtro- 
duced  within  the  rectum  it  is  apt  to  cause  constipation.  The 
addition  of  from  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx.  of  extract  of  belladonna  to  the 
simple  ointment  of  the  Pharmacopceia  will  be  found  much  prefer- 
able : from  the  use  of  this  combination  I have  seen  the  best  results 
follow,— the  belladonna  allaying  the  irritation  which  arises  chiefly 
from  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  sphincter  ani  muscle. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids  ; salts  of  iron  and  lead  ; sul- 
phate of  copper  ; nitrate  of  silver  ; carbonates  of  potash  and  of 
soda;  lime-water;  tartar-emetic;  and  infusions  of  cinchona,  calumba, 
cusparia,  ipecacuanha,  opium,  etc. 


AciDUM  Tannicum.  Tannic  Acid.  (Syn. : Tannin,  Quer- 
citannic  Acid).  An  acid,  Cs4HjA4,(=618).  obtained  from  gaUs.  A 
peculiar  principle  on  which  the  astringent  property  of  vegetable 
substances  chiefly  depends. 

PREP AEATIOK.— Take  of  galls  in  coarse  powder,  eight  ounces  ; ether,  three  pints  ; 
distilled  water,  five  fluid  ounces.  Mix  the  water  and  tiie  ether  by  agitation,  and  after 
a few  minutes  pour  the  ethereal  solution  in  successive  portions  upon  the  galls  previously 
introduced  into  a glass  or  porcelain  percolator,  with  a receiver  so  attached  ^ to  prevent 
loss  of  ether  from  Evaporation.  The  liquid  which  accumulates  in  the  receiver  consists 
of  two  distinct  strata  ; separate  the  heavier  liquid,  evaporate  it  to  dryness  on  a water 
nnd  oomnlete  the  drying  in  a hot-air  chamber,  the  temperature  of  which  should 
not  exceed  212°.  From  the  lighter  liquid  the  ether  may  be  recovered  by  distillation. 
By  this  process  the  galls  are  exhausted  of  their  tannic  acid,  which  is  recovered  by  the 

pale-yellow  amorphous  powder,  inodorous,  with  a strongly  astri^ 
gent  t^tc  and  an  acid  reaction,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  rectified  spirit,  very 
SinSrin  ether.  Dissolved  in  water  it  precipitates  a solution  of  gelatine  yellowish- 
white,  and  the  persalts  of  iron  of  a bluish-black  colour. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— Exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs 
and  is  almost  entirely  converted  into  gaUic  acid.  It  is  msoluble  in 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils ; but  is  very  soluble  in  glycerine,  whicl  s 
taken  advantage  of  with  excellent  results  in  prescribing.  Its  solu- 
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tion  reddens  litmus  paper.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  properties  is, 
that  it  does  not  affect  the  protosalts  of  iron,  but  gives  a dark-blue 
precipitate  with  the  salts  of  the  peroxide  of  that  metal.  When 
burned  with  free  access  of  air,  it  leaves  no  residuum. 

ADULTERATIONS.— Tannic  acid  is  not  liable  to  adulteration,  but 
by  long  keeping, _ especially  if  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  apt  to  be’con- 
• verted  into  gallic  acid,  a change  which  may  be  readily  recognized 
by  its  having  lost  its  characteristic  property  of  causing  a white  pre- 
cipitate in  a solution  of  isinglass,  from  which  gallic  acid  throws 
down  nothing. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Tannic  acid  is  the  most  powerful  of 
all  vegetable  astringents,  and  has  been  employed  with  much  success 
in  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  atonic  hemorrhage,  and  in 
chronic  mucous  discharges  ; it  has  been  found  peculiarly  efficacious 
m menorrhagia,  and  in  the  colliquative  sweating  and  diarrhoea  of 
hectic.  Its  use  has  been  suggested  in  diabetes,  but  as  yet  with  no 
trustworthy  results.  Tannin  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  the 
g^tric  juice  and  other  matters  found  in  the  stomach,  and  should 
therefore  be  used  with  caution  in  dyspeptic  habits.  From  its 
chemic^  action  on  gelatine,  tannic  acid  has  been  recently  proposed 

a direct  anthelmintic,  and  has  been  successfully 
used  by  him  with  this  intention.  In  its  passage  through  the  system 
tannic  becomes  converted  into  gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids— a fact 
first  determined  by  the  experiments  of  Wohler  and  Frerichs,  and 
w ich  IS  effected  by  its  undergoing  in  the  system  a process  of  oxida- 
tion, the  result  of  which  will  be  understood  on  reference  to  the 
remarks  on  the  conversion  of  tannic  into  gallic  acids,  under  the  head 
o ga  1C  aci  . Applied  externally  in  the  form  of  ointment  and  of 
otion,  I have  derived  much  benefit  from  its  use  in  the  treatment  of 
various  diseases  of  the  skin,  especially  those  attended  with  much 
dischaige,  as  some  of  the  forms  of  eczema,  herpes,  &c.  A lotion  of 
parts  of  tannin,  dissolved  in  30  parts  of  water,  is  an  excel- 
wHL  application  to  open  cancer,  more  especially  in  cases  attended 

solution  in  glycerine  applied  two  or 
.if  te®‘  applications  in 

and^Orn'ii^^^  ^ Ricord  occasionally  employs  it  in  chancres, 
wir  . feyourably  of  its  use  in  cracked  nipples.  As  a 

pical  astringent  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  gallic  acid. 

g*’-  X-  in  the 

Iniirm  1 dissolved  in  Water.  For  a gargle,  injection,  or 

or  if  n T'  inay  be  dissolved  in  f5j.  of  water; 

in  f^i  required,  gr.  xx.  may  be  readily  dissolved 

oiiitmeut  from  gr.  viii.  to  gr.  xxx.  may  be 
cerate°^  white  wax  ointment,  cold  cream,  or  cucumber 

Tannin  Lozenges.  (Take  of  tannic 
grams;  tincture  of  tolu,  half  a fluid 
, ned  s\igar  m powder,  twenty-five  ounces;  gum  arabic  in 
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powder,  one  ounce  ; mucilage  of  gum  arable,  two  fluid  ounces  ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  one  fluid  ounce.  Dissolve  the  tannic  acid 
in  the  water  ; add  this  solution  to  the  tincture  of  tolu,  previously 
mixed  with  the  mucilage  ; and  with  the  gum  and  the  sugar,  also 
previously  well  mixed,  form  a proper  mass.  Divide  into  720 
lozenges,  and  dry  these  in  a hot-air  chamber  with  a moderate  heat. 
Each  lozenge  contains  half  a grain  of  tannic  acid.)  Convenient 
forms  for  the  employment  of  tannic  acid  locally  in  cases  of  relaxed 
uvula,  sore  throat,  &c.,  may  be  used  ad  libitum. 

Suppositoria  Acidi  Tannici.  Tannin  SuppositoHes.  (Take 
of  tannic  acid,  twenty-four  grains;  glycerine,  twenty  minims  pre- 
pared lard,  a sufiiciency  ; white  wax,  a sufficiency.  Melt  eighty 
grains  of  the  lard,  and  forty  grains  of  the  wax  in  a water  bath,  and 
when  nearly  cold,  add  the  tannic  acid  previously  well  mixed  with 
the  glycerine.  A^hen  the  mixture  has  solidified,  divide  the  mass 
into  twelve  equal  portions  to  be  formed  into  cones,  which  are  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  till  they  acquire  sufficient  firmness.  Dip  each  cone 
into  a mixture  of  three  parts  of  the  wax  and  eight  of  the  laid,  kept 
melted  in  the  water  bath,  and  set  aside  in  a cool  place,  that  the 
coating  may  become  hard).  Each  of  these  suppositories  contains 
two  grains  of  tannic  acid,  and  is  a convenient  form  for  local 
application. 

Dr.  Tanner  has  suggested  the  following  formulary  for  a pessany. 
Tannin  40  grains;  catechu,  60  grains;  butter  of  cacao,  \ oz.;  olive 
oil,  f5j.  mix,  and  divide  into  four  pessaries.  Useful  m leucorrhcea,  &c. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids ; the  alkalies,  and  their  car- 
bonates ; lime  water ; acetate  of  lead ; nitrate  of  silver  ; the  persalts 
of  iron  ; tartar  emetic  ; the  vegetable  alkaloids ; gelatin ; and  emul- 
sions. 


Acidum  Gallicum.  Gallic  Acid.  An  acid,  SHOjCuHaO^-f- 
2HO,  (=188)  prepared  from  galls. 

VREPAKATION. — Takcof  galls  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  ; distilled  water,  a suffi- 
ciency. Place  the  galls  in  a porcelain  dish,  pour  on  as  much  of  the  water  as  will  con- 
vert them  into  a thick  paste,  and  keep  them  in  this  moistened  condition  for  six  weeks, 
at  a temperature  of  between  60°  and  70°,  adding  distilled  water  from  time  to  time  to 
supply  what  is  lost  by  evaporation.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  boil  the  paste  for  twenty 
minutes  with  forty-five  fluid  ounces  of  the  water,  strain  through  ca  ico,  and  when  the 
fluid  has  cooled,  collect  on  a filter  the  crystalline  deposit  ^yhlch  has  formed  and  let 
it  drain  Press  it  strongly  between  folds  of  filtering  paper,  and  re-dissolve  in  ten  ounces 
of  boiling  dislilled  water  When  the  fluid  has  cooled  to  SO"  pour  . I off  from  t .o  crys- 
tals which  have  formed,  wash  those  with  three  ounces  of  ice-cold  distilled  water,  and 
dry  them,  first  by  filtering  paper,  and  finally  by  a temperature  not  exceeding  2 - . 

By  boiling  the  undissolved  portion  of  the  galls  with  forty-five  additional  ounces  of 
water,  filterfng  into  a capsule  containing  the  liquor  decanted  from  the  c^al^« 
preceding  process,  evaporating  to  the  biflk  often  ounces,  and  cooling  ^ 80  ’ 
tional  quaitity  of  acid  may  be  obtained,  which,  however,  is  usually  a little  darker  in 
colour  than  the  product  of  the  previous  crystallization. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — It  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
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astringent  principle  of  galls  depends  upon  the  presence  of  tannic 
acid,  and  that  gallic  acid  is  present  but  in  very  minute  quantity 
indeed  ; but  if  tannic  acid  be  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  the 
action  of  the  air,  it  will  be  converted  into  gallic  acid,  the  process 
being  at  the  same  time  attended  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid — the  change  being  due  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  in  virtue 
of  which  these  phenomena  occur.  The  following  equation  will 
explain  the  re-action  that  so  occurs,  05411220344- 240  = SChHsOio 
-j-4H0  4-12002.  From  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  one  equiva- 
lent of  tannic  acid  is  sufficient,  provided  a free  access  of  air  be  kept 
up  to  supply  us  with  three  equivalents  of  gallic  acid,  four  equivalents 
ot  water,  and  twelve  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that 
the  pharmacopoeial  process  is  conducted. 


CHAEACTEES.— In  acicular  prisms,  sometimes  white,  but  generally  of  a pale-fawn 
colour,  very  spai-mgly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  freely  so  in  boiling  water,  rectified 
spirit,  and  ether.  It  gives  a bluish-black  precipitate  with  a persalt  of  iron. 

TESTS.— It  leaves  no  residue  when  burned  with  free  access  of  air.  Its  solution  eives 
no  precipitate  with  gelatine.  ° 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Gallic  acid  crystallizes  in  brilliant,  satiny 
yellowish-white  needles,  which  are  unalterable  in  the  air.  It  is  in- 
odorous, but  has  a slightly  acidulous  styptic  taste,  leaving  a sweet- 
ish impression  on  the  mouth. 

• P^PERTIES.— Its  composition  in  the  crystalline  state 

IS  Ui4±i6Gio  4-2I10.  It  IS  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  or  in 
ether,  requires  but  3 parts  of  boiling  water  for  its  solution,  and  is 
also  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms 
tribasic  salts  with  oxides.  When  pure  it  does  not  precipitate  gela- 

distinguished  from  tannic 
acid,  but  like  the  latter,  it  gives  a bluish-black  precipitate  with  the 
sesqui-salts  of  iron.  According  to  Buchner,  7-5  per  cent,  of  gallic 
acid  4s  produced  from  galls,  and  from  50  to  60  per  cent  from 


. 'I’HERAIJEUTICAL  pFECTS.— Gallic  acid  is  a powerful  astringent. 
Its  etiects  being  particularly  manifested  on  the  urinary  organs  which 
IS  directly  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  presence  in  the  urine  of  those 
who  have  taken  it,  being,  in  general,  readily  manifested  by  the 
addition  of  a sesqui-salt  of  iron  to  that  secretion,  a few  hours  after 
the  acid  has  been  swallowed.  It  is,  therefore,  a remedy  of  great 
va  ue  m all  forms  of  hemorrhage  from  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  pro- 
fnrmc  V u symptoms  are  present,  and  especially  in  those 

cirp^  astringent  effects  are  de- 

Lo  r ^ produced  through  the  constitution,  gallic  is  probably  to 
be  preferred  to  tannic  acid,  as  this  latter  is  changed  into  the  former 
in  Its  passap  through  the  system,  and  for  the  same  reason  a smaller 
dose  of  gallic  pid  will  produce  a more  decided  effect-the  propor- 
tions indicated  by  theory  being  nearly  as  is  9 to  10.  It  is  also  one 
of  our  astringents  in  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  bowels 
on  Its  efficacy  m which  I have  published  some  observations  irthe 
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Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science.*  In  hemorrhage 
from  the  uterus,  also,  my  experience  of  it  is  corroborative  of  the 
published  observations  of  Professor  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  and  Sir 
C.  Locock  of  London.  In  albuminuria,  gallic  acid  is  often  produc- 
tive of  decided  benefit,  checking  for  a time  the  process  of  the 
disease  ; the  increased  secretion  of  urine  and  the  quantity  of  albu- 
men in  it  being  sensibly  diminished  during  its  administration.  It 
has  been  also  found  very  useful  where  fatty  matter  is  present  in  the 
urine,  an  interesting  example  of  its  efficacy  in  which  was  published 
by  Dr.  Bence  Jones  of  London,  in  the  33rd  volume  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  hj.  to  gr.  XX.  two  or 
three  times  a day  in  the  form  of  a pill,_  or  suspended  in  water  by 
means  of  mucilage  ; in  urgent  cases  this  quantity  may  be  given 
every  hour,  or  every  second  hour.  Dr.  Jones,  in  the  case  above  re- 
ferred to,  gave  3j.  of  it  daily  for  5o  days. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  sesqui-salts  of  iron. 


Granatum. — The  hark  of  the  fruit  of  Tunica  granatum.  This 
tree  has  been  described  in  the  division  Anthelmintics.  _ 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  fruit-rind,  although  omitted  from 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  is  occasionally  used  as  a domestic  astrin- 
gent, especially  by  the  lower  classes,  and  is  met  with  in  the  sh(ys 
in  arched  irregular  pieces,  reddish-brown  and  warty  on  the  outside, 
yellowish  within,  about  a line  in  thickness  ; inodorous ; with  a bit- 
ter astringent  taste.  The  flowers  are  red,  and  have  a weak  astrin- 
gent taste,  but  no  odour  ; they  are  not  used  at  present.  ^ 

^ CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— The  rind  of  the  pomegranate  consists  of 
18-8  per  cent,  of  tannin,  IT'l  of  mucilage,  10-8  of  extractive,  30  of 
licxnin,  and  a trace  of  resin.  It  yields  its  astringency  to  both  water 

O * 

and  alcohol.  , 

THERA.PEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Pomegranate-rmd  may  be  used  as  an 

astringent  in  the  same  cases  as  the  other  vegetable  remedies  of  this 
class  ; its  efficacy  being  judged  of  by  the  quantity  of  tannin  it 

contains  ; at  present  it  is  rarely  employed.  , 

dose  and  mode  of  administration.— In  powder,  gr.  XXX.  to 

gr.  lx.,  boiled  with  from  5iv.  to  §vi.  of  milk.  ^ _ 

^ * Decoctum  Oranati.  (Pomegranate-rmd,  oij.j  distilled  water, 
Oiss.  • boil  down  to  one  pint  and  strain.)  Dose,  fos  to  t5j. 
INCOMPATIBLES. — All  substances  incompatible  with  tannin. 


HXiMATOXYLUM.  Logwood.  Hffimatoxylum  Campechianum, 

Linn.  Plate  163.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  The 

ported  from  Campeachy  m Central  America,  from  Hondmas,  ami 

* New  Series,  vol.  ix.  p.  319. 
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J amaica.  A native  of  Campeacliy  in  Central  America,  now  na- 
turalized in  Jamaica.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family’ 
nioscB  {Fabacem,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linngean  class  and  order 
Decandria  Monogynia. 

crooked,  about  8 indies  in  diameter,  and  40  or 
50  feet  high  ; leaves  large,  pinnate  ; flowers  yellow,  in  racemes. 

CHARACTERS.  The  logs  are  externally  of  a dark  colonr,  internally  they  are  reddish- 
brown  ;tiie  chips  have  a feeble  agreeable  odour  and  a sweetish  taste  ; a small  portion 
chewed  imparts  to  the  saliva  a dark  pink  colour. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  heart-wood  of  the  tree  which  is  of 
^ is  alone  employed,  the  hark  and  alburnum  being 

chipped  off.  It  is  imported  in  billets  which  are  dense  and  hard, 
have  a feeble  agreeable  odour,  and  a sweetish  astringent  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Logwood  contains  a peculiar  red,  crys- 
talline bitter  principle  which  has  been  named  hcBmatin  or  hoema- 
oxy  m,  resin,  volatile  oil,  some  tannin,  acetic  acid,  and  various 
+ V 1 otten  found  in  the  fissures  of  the  wood  in  beau- 

titul  large  red  crystals.  Logwood  yields  its  active  principles  to 
both  water  and  alcohol ; the  solutions  are  of  a fine  purple  colour 
which  IS  changed  to  violet  by  the  alkalies ; with  alum  or  acetate  of 
ead,  a blue  precipitate  is  produced  ; a dark  brown  with  the  sesqui- 
salts  ot  iron  ; and  a reddish  with  gelatine.  It  is  consequently  very 
much  employed  as  a dye-wood.  j j 

ADULTERATIONS. — Various  red-coloured  woods  are  substituted  for 
o^vood,  from  which  they  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  their 
not  possessing  the  same  agreeable  odour. 

therapeutical  effects. — Logwood  is  an  excellent  astringent  in 
c ronic  larrhoea  and  dysentery,  for  the  latter  of  which  it  is  pecu- 
lar  y adapted,  as,  although  it  checks  the  excessive  discharge,  it  does 
no  pro  uce  constipation It  has  been  also  used  in  the  profuse 
swea  mg  o phthisis,  and  in  diabetes.  In  leucorrhoea  its  use  as  an 
injection  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results,  especially 
ciI  sd  in  combination  with  alum,  lead,  &c.,  the  prescriber 

sriould,  howeyer,  bear  in  mind  the  action  of  these  salts  on  the  decoc- 
^ ® ogwoo  , and  caution  his  patients  with  regard  to  its  dyeing 
pioperties,  else  their  linen  may  suffer  extensively. 

Decoction  of  Logwood.  (Take  oflog- 
f ounce  ; cinnamon,  in  powder,  sixty  grains  ; dis- 
nddinn-  pmt.  Boil  the  logwood  in  the  water  for  ten  minutes, 

tibnnlrf  ^ cinnamon  toward  the  end,  and  strain.  The  product 
Should  measure  sixteen  ounces).  Dose,  one  to  two  ounces. 

nlnnp  ^ obstinate  diarrhoea  I have  found  this  decoction  used  in 
most  valuiZTemedy'!*''''’  ^ “ 

Extract  of  Logwood.  (Talteofloo- 

Macerate  the  ^ ’ boiling  distilled  water,  one  gallom 

down  to  nne  L twenty -four  hours,  then  boil 

e half,  strain,  and  evaporate  by  a water-bath  to  a proper 
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consistence,  stirring  with  a wooden  spatula.  Iron  vessels  should 
not  be  used.)  Not  much  used  ; it  becomes  so  hard  by  keeping,  that 
pills  made  of  it  pass  through  the  bowels  unchanged.  The  interdict 
with  respect  to  iron  vessels  can  be  readily  understood  when  we 
remember  the  action  of  tannic  acid  on  this  metal.  Dose,  gr.  x.  to 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids;  acetic  acid;  lime  water  ; 
tartar  emetic  ; sulphates,  and  acetates. 


Kino.  Kino.  Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  jD(7.  Plate  116,  i2oo;6. 
Corom.  The  juice  obtained  from  incisions  in  the  trunk,  inspissated  ; 

imported  from  Malabar.  _ j j j 

Various  substances  have  been  known  in  commerce  and  described 
as  kino— a name  originally  given  by  the  celebrated  Fothergill  to  a 
vegetable  extract  imported  into  British  commerce  from  the  western 
• coast  of  Africa  ; in  consequence  of  which,  both  the  botanical  source 
and  the  part  of  the  world  from  whence  it  was  obtained  were  for  a long 
time  wrapped  in  much  obscurity.  In  the  present  day,  nearly  all  that 
is  imported  is  brought  from  Bombay,  a very  small  quantity  only  being 
obtained  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  whence,  however,  it  was 
originally  altogether  procured.  The  former.  East  Iii^ia  Kino,  is  the 
product  of  the  Pterocarpus  marsupium,  a native  of  the  Malabar  coast, 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Leguminosce ^ {Fabacece,  Bindley,) 
and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Ihe 
latter,  African  Kino,  is  obtained  from  the  Pterocarpus  ennaceus,  a 
native  of  Gambia  and  Senegal.  Botany  Bay  Kino,  sometimes  met 
with  also,  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  Eucalyptus  resmefera,  a 
native  of  Australia  and  Van  Diemens  Land  ; it  belongs  to  the 
Natural  family  Myrtacece. 


botanical  characteks.— PierocarpMS  marsupium  : A lofty  tree,  with  the  outer 
coat  of  the  bark  brown,  the  inner  red,  fibrous  and  astringent ; Leaves,  Bf™ 
nate;  Leaflets,  5-7,  alternate,  elliptic,  emarpnate;  Panicles,  terminal 
with  a yellow  tinge  ; Legumes,  long-stalked  ; Seed,  solitary,  kidney-shaped.  ^ 

carpuslrinaceus:  Leaflet,  11-15,  alternate,  ovate,  oblong,  obtuse,  or  sub-emarginate  , 
Flowers,  yellow  ; Legume,  orbicular,  membraneous,  undulate  at  the  roa^gin. 

prep1Stions.--‘‘ East  India  Kino  is  procured  when  the  tree  is  in  blossom,  by 
making  longitudinal  incisions  in  the  bark  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  kt  the 
p-um  ooze  down  into  a receiver  formed  of  a broad  leaf,  so  placed  and  fixed 
f sTo  orevenTSe  gum  from  falling  on  the  ground.  From  the  leaf  it  is  made  to  run  into 
a recetacle  placed  under  the  leaf  to  receive  the  gum.  When  this  recep^cle  is  fijkd, 
is  removed,  the  gum  is  dried  in  the  sun  until  it  crumbles,  and  then  filled  into  a 
V e Arim-ifitinn  ” rBrown  in  Royle’s  Materia  Medica,  3rd  edition,  page  40o.) 
Afriii°kiii0  is  procured  from  incisions  made  into  the  trunk  and  branches  «f  ““j 
the“al«  exudes,  and  gradually  conerctes  into  brittle  tears.  Botany  Bay  K,no 

lueeiit  and  ruby-red  on  the  edges,  inodorous,  very  as  r g 
the  saliva  blood-red. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Kino  occurs  in  the  forni  of  small,  angu  ai 
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fragments  or  tears,  some  smaller,  none  of  them  larger  than  a pea, 
opaque,  glistening,  and  of  a reddish-black  colour.  They  are  very 
brittle  ; when  chewed  they  adhere  to  the  teeth,  and  give  the  saliva 
a blood-red  colour.  They  are  void  of  odour,  but  have  an  intensely 
astringent  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Kino  is  Composed  of  75  per  cent,  of  a 
combination  of  tannin  with  a peculiar  extractive  containing  cate- 
chuic  acid,  24  of  red  gum,  and  1 of  insoluble  matter.  It  is  only 
very  partially  soluble  in  cold  or  boiling  water ; but  alcohol  dissolves 
nearly  two-thirds  of  it,  and  is  therefore  the  best  menstruum  for  its 
administration  in  medicine.  Alkalies  increase  its  solubility  in  water, 
but  essentially  affect  its  therapeutical  properties  as  an  astringent. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Other  astringent  substances,  which  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  Kino,  but  are  of  inferior  quality,  are  fre- 
quently substituted  for  it  in  commerce  ;■  none  of  them,  however, 
have  the  same  glistening,  reddish-black  colour  which  is  so  well 
seen  in  the  smaller  fragments  of  Kino  ; the  sophistication  may, 
therefore,  be  readily  detected  by  the  eye.  By  employing  the  same 
tests  as  for  catechu  (see  p.  81),  the  exact  amount  of  tannin  con- 
tained in  Kino  may  be  readily  ascertained. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Kino  is  an  admirable  astringent,  pos- 
sessing nearly  similar  properties  to  catechu,  and  may  be  employed  in 
the  same  diseases.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  better  adapted  for 
menorrhagia  and  leuchorrhoea ; and  as  it  is  more  tonic,  owing  to  the 
extractive  which  it  contains,  it  should  be  preferred  where  great 
debility  exists. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Pulvis  Kino  cum  Opio.  Powder  of  Kino  and  Opium.  Syn. : 
Pulvis  Kino  compositus.  (Take  of  kino,  in  powder,  three  ounces 
and  three  quarters ; opium,  in  powder,  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; 
cinnamon,  in  powder,  one  ounce.  Mix  them  thoroughly,  and  pass 
the  powder  through  a fine  sieve  Keep  it  in  a stoppered  bottle.)  An 
excellent  astringent  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  ; it  has  been 
also  highly  praised  in  pyrosis;  gr.  xx.  contain  gr.  j.  of  opium. 
Dose,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Tinctura  Kino.  Tincture  of  Kino,  (Take  of  kino,  in  mode- 
rately fine  powder,  two  ounces;  rectified  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate 
for  seven  days,  filter,  and  add  sufficient  rectified  spirit  to  make  one 
pint.)  Dose,  fSss.  to  f5ij.  It  is  frequently  combined  with  tincture 
of  catechu  and  opium  in  the  chalk  mixture  as  an  astringent  remedy 
in  diarrhoea.  Tincture  of  Kino  when  long  kept  is  often  converted 
into  an  insoluble  gelatinous  mass  ; no  satisfactory  reason  has  been 
hitherto  assigned  for  this  change  taking  place.  It  is  best  prevented 
by  keeping  the  tincture  in  small  bottles  completely  filled,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  atmospheric  air. 

INCOMPATIBLES. --The  mineral  acids  ; carbonates  of  the  alkalies; 
sulphate  of  iron  ; nitrate  of  silver  ; acetate  of  lead  ; and  gelatine. 
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Krameria.  Rhatany.  ’Kra,mevi&  tria.ndv&,  Ruiz  and  Pavon, 
Flor.  Peruv.  Plate  72,  Steph.  and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  The  root 
dried  ; imported  from  Peru.  A native  of  Peru ; belonging  to  the 
Natural  family  Polygalacece,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order 
Tetandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — Stem,  sliiTibby,  procumbent ; Leaves,  villous,  silky, 
oblong,  sessile ; Flowers,  solitary,  reddish  ; stamens,  3,  whence  the  specific  name. 

CHARACTERS. — About  an  inch  in  diameter,  branches  numerous,  long,  brownish-red 
and  rough  externally,  reddish-yellow  intenially,  strongly  astringent,  tinging  the  saliva 
red. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Numerous,  long,  woody  root  branches, 
to  which  the  common  root-stock  about  an  inch  in  length  is  often 
attached  ; they  consist  of  a reddish-brown,  smooth  bark,  nearly  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a yellow,  hardy,  woody  centre 
( meditullium ; ) they  are  inodorous,  the  bark  has  an  intensely 
astringent,  somewhat  bitter  taste,  but  the  woody  centre  is  nearly 
tasteless. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  bark  of  rhatany  root  consists  of 
nearly  43  per  cent,  of  tannin,  a trace  of  gallic  acid,  56  per  cent,  of 
gum,  extractive,  and  colouring  matter,  and  a.  small  quantity  of  a 
peculiar  acid,  which  has  been  named  Kramer ic  acid.  It  yields  its 
active  principles  to  cold  water  and  to  alcohol. 

ADULTERATIONS. — True  rhatany  root  has  within  the  last  few  years 
become  very  scarce  in  commerce,  and  consequently  the  roots  of 
other  plants  which  bear  a resemblance  to  it  are  imported  and  some- 
times offered  for  sale  as  rhatany  root.  Mr.  Hanbury  of  London  has 
recently  described  two  kinds  which  have  been  thus  substituted, 
one  a root,  chiefly  in  thick  woody  pieces,  which  appears  to  be  an 
inferior  quality  of  the  pld  sort,  and  the  other  a highly  astrmgent 
root  imported  from  New  Granada,  and  evidently  the  produce  oi  a 
distinct  species.  Occasionally  pieces  of  a yellowish  root  are  found 
mixed  through  parcels  of  the  true  root.  All  the  spurious  roots  may 
be  readily  detected  by  their  wanting  the  characteristic  beautiful  red 

colour  of  true  rhatany.  . r i • 4. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Rhatany  root  IS  a powerful  astrmgent 

and  tonic,  and  as  such  is  employed  with  much  benefit  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  of  dysentery,  in  passive  hemorrhages, 
in  menorrhagia,  and  in  atonic  mucous  discharges.  As  a topical 
astringent,  it  may  be  appHed  in  the  form  of  powder  to  in^dolent 
ulcers  with  excessive  discharge  and  as  a styptic  to  arrest  hemor- 
rhage when  it  proceeds  from  very  small  vessels.  Rhatany  root 
finely’  powdered  is  a constitutent  of  most  tooth  powders,  it  reddens 
and  consolidates  the  gums,  and  whitens  the  teeth.  Its  tmcture  also 
may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a lotion  m cases  of  spongy  gum 

attended  with  hemorrhage.  

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  pOwder  gr.  X.  tO  gr.  • 

Extractum  Kramerice.  Extract  of  Rhatany.  (Take  yiatany, 
In  coarse  powder,  one  pound  ; distilled  water,  one  gallon,  acer 
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the  rhatauy  iu  a pint  and  a half  of  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
then  pack  in  a percolator,  and  add  more  distilled  water,  until  the 
twelve  pints  have  been  collected,  or  the  rhatany  is  exhausted. 
Evaporate  the  liquor  by  a water-bath  to  a proper  consistence). 
Dose,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xl. 

Infusum  Kramerice.  Infusion  of  Rhatany.  (Take  of  rhatany, 
bruised,  half  an  ounce ; boiling  distilled  water,  ten  fluid  ounces. 
Infuse  in  a covered  vessel  for  one  hour,  and  strain.)  Dose,  one  to 
two  ounces. 

Tinctura  Kramerice.  Tincture  of  Rhatany.  (Take  of  rhatany, 
bruised,  two  ounces  and  a half ; proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate 
the  rhatany  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit  in 
a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally  ; then  transfer  to  a percolator, 
and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  the 
remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation  is 
completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator  to  pressure,  filter 
the  product,  mix  the  two  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit 
to  make  one  pint).  Dose,  f5j.  to  fSij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — All  substances  incompatible  with  tannin. 


Matica.  ^ Matico.  Artanthe  elongata,  Miquel,  Comment. 
Plate  57,  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  Flor.  Peruv.  (Piper  angustifolium) . 
The  dried  leaves _ imported  from  Peru.  This  substance  was  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  profession  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Jeffreys 
of  Liverpool.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Miquel  to  be  the 
leaves  of  Artanthe  elongata  (Piper  angustifolium,  Ruiz  and 
Pavon y,  a native  of  Peru,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Piper- 
acecB,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Diandria  Trigynia. 

CHAitACTEES.— From  two  to  eight  inches  long,  veined  and  tessellated  on  the  upper 
surface,  downy  beneath,  with  an  aromatic,  slightly  astringent  warm  taste,  and  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odour. 

PROPERTIES. — The  leaves  as  imported  are  attached  to  the  stem, 
and  the  flowering  spike  is  also  often  present.  They  have  an  aro- 
matic scarcely  astringent  taste,  and  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  sage.  They  yield  their  active  prin- 
oples  to  water  and  to  alcohol.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr. 
Hodges,  Matico  consists  of  a bitter  principle  (Maticine),  and  an 
aromatic  volatile  oil,  soft  resin,  colouring  matter,  salts,  chlorophylle, 
gummy  matter,  and  fignin.  Two  kinds  of  the  herb  have  been  for- 
warded to  this  country,  the  one  green  and  the  other  yellow ; the 
latter,  which  appears  to  have  been  gathered  when  the  plant  was 
riper,  is  much  the  more  active. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  substance  is  held  in  high  esteem 
^ a styptic  and  astringent  in  its  native  country,  and  the  trials  that 
have  been  made  with  it  since  it  was  first  introduced  into  England 
by  Dr.  Jeffreys,  prove  that  it  possesses  both  these  properties.  As  an 
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astringent  it  has  been  emplo3’ed  internally  in  the  same  cases  as  the 
other  vegetable  remedies  of  this  class,  over  which  it  does  not  appear 
to  possess  any  remarkable  advantages.  I have  found  the  tincture 
very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  catarrh  of  the  bladder  in  the  aged. 
It  is,  however,  chiefly  as  a styptic  in  external  cases  of  hemorrhage 
that  it  has  been  lauded ; and  from  the  numerous  cases  that  have 
been  published  in  which  it  has  arrested  bleeding  from  small  blood- 
vessels, as  from  leech-bites,  after  the  ablation  of  nsevi,  from  incisions, 
&c.  ; there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a styptic  of  much  power. 
Like  many  other  good  astringents,  however  much  employed  on  its 
first  introduction,  it  has  latterly  fallen  almost  into  disuse.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  noted  that  when  the  leaf  is  employed  as  a local 
styptic,  it  is  the  under  part  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  bleeding 
vessel — this,  which  is  highly  reticulated,  is  supposed  by  many  to 
owe  its  virtue  not  to  any  inherent  astringency,  but  to  its  mechani- 
cally entangling  the  blood,  and  thus  allowing  of  its  coagulation, 
producing  pressure,  and  so  arresting  the  hemorrhage. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  X.  to  gr.  XXX. 

Infusum  Maticce.  Infusion  of  Matico.  (Take  of  Matico, 
cut  small,  half  an  ounce  ; boiling  distilled  water,  ten  fluid  ounces. 
Infuse  in  a covered  vessel  for  half  an  hour,  a,nd  strain.)  Dose,  f5j. 
to  f^iij.  twice  or  three  times  daily. 

"^Tinctura  Maticce.  (Take  of  matico  leaves  in  coarse  powder, 
eight  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints:  macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
strain,  express,  and  filter.)  Dose,  f3j.  to  f5ij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids ; the  alkalies ; the  sesquisalts 
of  iron ; acetate  of  lead  ; and  the  tincture  or  infusion  of  galls. 


*MoneSIA. — Under  this  name  an  astringent  extract  wa.s  imported 
into  France  some  years  since  from  South  America ; it  is  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  Chrysophylluni  glycyplilcBum  (Casaretti),  a 
native  of  Brazil,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Sapotaeecp.  The 
extract  is  brought  over  in  large  cakes  which  are  purified  by  dissolving 
them  in  water,  filtering  and  evaporating  ; the  purified  extract  is  in 
small  fragments  resembling  kino  in  appearance,  but  it  has  not  the 
peculiar  ruby  lustre  of  that  substance  ; the  taste  is  at  first  sweetish, 
then  astringent,  and  ultimately  acrid  ; this  latter  taste  especially 
experienced  in  the  fauces,  and  usually  very  persistent ; the  odour 
feebly  aromatic  ; it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  affording  a dull  brown, 
somewhat  opaque  solution;  is  partly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  only 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  According  to  the  analysis  of  MM. 
Derosne  and  Henry,  it  consists  of  tannin,  red  colouring  matter 
glycirrhizine,  a peculiar  acrid'  principle  which  they  have  named 

Monesine,  and  various  salts.  ^ i i • 

Like  numerous  other  medicines  when  first  introduced,  Monesia 
was  extravagantly  lauded  as  a remedy  possessing  powerfully  astnn 
gent  properties  ; experience  has  however  proved  that  it  is  muc 
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inferior  to  either  kino  or  catechu,  and  it  probably  may  take  an 
intermediate  station  between  these  substances  and  extract  of  rhatany. 
It  has  been  used  in  all  cases  where  astringents  are  admissible,  both 
externally  and  internally,  but  the  diseases  in  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  most  serviceable  are  chronic  diarrhoea,  scurvy,  chronic 
catarrh,  and  scrofula.  Locally  it  has  been  occasionally  used  with 
success  in  spongy  gums  and  scrofulous  ulcers,  upon  which  latter 
the  powdered  extract  may  be  spinkled. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  substance,  gr.  v.  to 

gr- 

* Tinctura  Monesice,  Donovan.  (Extract  of  monesia,  oj.;  proof 
spirit,  foixss. ; water,  fSij.  ; mix,  and  when  the  feces  have  subsided 
pour  off  the  tincture.)  Dose,  f3j.  to  f5ij. 

* Mistura  Monesice,  (Extract  of  monesia,  3ij. ; water,  fSviiss.  ; 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  fiss.  ; mix.)  Dose,  foss.  to  f5ij. 
two  or  three  times  a day. 

INCOMPATIBLES.' — Mineral  acids ; salts  of  iron,  zinc,  and  lead; 
opium  ; and  sulphate  of  quina. 


Plumbi  Acetas.  Acetate  of  Lead.  (Syn. : Sugar  of  Lead.) 
PbO,  C4ll303  + 3II0(=:189-5).  Generally  an  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  but  for  the  preparation  of  which  we  find  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia the  following  directions : — 

PREPAEATiON. — Take  of  litharge,  in  fine  powder,  twenty-four  ounces  ; acetic  acid, 
two  pints,  or  a sufficiency ; distilled  water,  one  pint.  Mix  the  acetic  acid  and  the 
water,  add  the  litharge,  and  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  a gentle  heat.  Filter,  evapo- 
rate till  a pellicle  forms,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize,  adding  a little  acetic  acid  should 
the  fluid  not  have  a distinctly  acid  reaction.  Drain  and  dry  the  crystals  on  filtering 
paper,  without  heat. 

The  object  of  the  pharmacopoeial  directions  is  simply  to  unite  the 
litharge  (PbO)  with  the  acetic  acid,  and  the  result  of  this  union  is 
the  salt  in  question,  PbO+A=PbO,A. 

CHARACTERS. — In  white  masses  of  interlaced  acicular  crystals,  slightly  efflorescent, 
having  an  acetous  odour,  and  a sweet  astringent  taste.  Its  solution  in  water  slightly 
reddens  litmus,  gives  a yellow  precipitate  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  is  precipitated 
white  by  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid  being  set  free. 

The  yellow  precipitate  alluded  to  is  iodide  of  lead,  the  produc- 
tion of  which J^s  explained  by  the  annexed  equation,  PbO  A,  -|-  KI 
= PbI-f-KO,A.  The  white  precipitate  is  sulphate  of  lead,  thus 
accounted  for,  PbO,  A-{-S03  = Pb0,S03-bA. 

TESTS. — Its  solution  in  distilled  water  is  clear,  or  has  only  a slight  muddiness,  which 
disappears  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  Thirty-eight  grains  dissolved  in  water  re- 
quire for  complete  precipitation  twenty  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic 
acid. 

The  slight  muddiness  here  alluded  to  indicates  the  presence  as  an 
impurity  of  carbonate  of  lead,  which  readily  disappears  under  the 
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conditions  stated.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  if  we  attempt  to  dis- 
solve it  in  common  water  this  muddiness  is  sure  to  appear,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  existence  in  it  of  carbonic  acid,  or  of  carbonates, 
sulphates,  or  chlorides.  Distilled  water  also,  if  too  long  prepared, 
in  consequence  of  its  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  will 
produce  a similar  appearance.  The  volumetric  test  establishes  the 
presence  of  37-90  grs.  of  acetate  of  lead  in  the  amount  operated 
upon,  an  amount  tantamount  to  absolute  purity. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Usually  met  with  in  irregular  white 
masses  of  acicular  crystals ; having  an  acetous  odour,  and  a sweetish 
astringent  taste  ; the  crystals  are  right  rhomboid  prisms  with  dihe- 
dral summits ; density,  '2-345. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Acetate  of  lead  consists  of  1 equivalent 
of  protoxide  of  lead,  1 of  acetic  acid,  and  3 of  water,  (PbO, 
C.1H3O3-I-3HO).  It  effloresces  slowly  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
losing  part  of  its  acetic  acid  and  attracting  carbonic  acid,  thereby 
becoming  partially  insoluble.  By  heat,  the  salt  fuses  in  its  water  of 
crystallization,  which  is  all  driven  off ; and  if  the  heat  be  increased, 
decomposition  takes  place.  It  is  soluble  in  once  and  a half  its 
weight  of  water  at  60°,  in  less  of  boiling  water,  and  in  8 parts  of 
alcohol.  The  solution  reddens  litmus  paper. 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  salt  is  usually  met  within  commerce  suf- 
ficiently pure  for  medical  use,  the  principal  impurity  beiug  that  for 
which  provision  has  been  made  in  the  pharmacopoeial  test  (carbonate 
of  lead).  Should  it  contain  sulphate  of  lead,  an  occasional  impu- 
rity, the  impurity  will  be  recognized  by  its  insolubility  in  water, 
even  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Acetate  of  lead  taken  in  large  doses 
acts  as  an  irritant,  causing  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, with  intense  pain  and  vomiting.  In  medicinal  doses  it  operates 
as  a sedative-astringent,  and  as  such  is  employed  with  benefit  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  where  the  indication  is  to  lower  the  circula- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  check  excessive  discharges.  In  all  forms 
of  passive  hemorrhage,  whether  from  the  lungs,  stomach,  bowels, 
or  uterus,  it  proves  singularly  serviceable  ; and  when  the  bleeding 
is  of  an  active  character,  it  may  be  beneficially  employed  in  con- 
junction with  antiphlogistic  treatment.  In  the  autumnal  cholera 
of  this  country,  acetate  of  lead,  combined  with  opium,  is  the  remedy 
on  which  most  reliance  is  to  be  placed  ; and  this  combination  has 
also  proved  eminently  successful  in  the  treatment  of  the  dian-hoeal 
stage  of  Asiatic  cholera,  for  which  it  was  first  proposed  by  the  late 
Dr° Graves,  rarely  failing  to  check  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  when 
administered  sufficiently  early ; in  my  experience,  however,  it  is 
not  to  be  relied  upon  when  the  disease  is  fully  developed.  In 
chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  it  also  proves  serviceable;  but  for 
diminishing  expectoration,  and  checking  the  colliquative  sweating 
and  diarrhoea  of  phthisis,  it  is  much  inferior  to  dilute  sulphuric  or 
acetic  acid.  In  the  black  vomit  of  yellow  fever  its  value  has  been 
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signalized  by  Dr.  Wood.  In  diseases  of  the  arterial  system,  such  as 
aneurism,  its  sedative  action  has  proved  of  use  ; it  has  also  been 
employed  with  success  by  Dr.  Brachet  of  Lyons,  in  the  hyper- 
salivation consequent  on  the  use  of  mercury — a fact  since  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  my  friend  Dr.  Wharton,  of  this  city,  and  by 
my  own  experience.  Acetate  of  lead  precipitates  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  gastric  juice,  on  which  account  its  use  should  not  be 
too  long  continued ; and  for  the  same  reason  it  should  not  be  em- 
ployed as  an  astringent  in  dyspeptic  disorders.  As  a topical  remedy 
a solution  of  this  salt  is  employed  with  benefit  in  most  forms  of 
superficial  inflammation  of  a phlegmonous  character,  in  ophthalmia, 
in  gonorrhoea,  gleet,  and  leucorrhea,  and  in  cutaneous  eruptions 
attended  with  surrounding  inflammation.  A collyrium  of  the  ace- 
tate of  lead  should  not  be  employed  in  any  form  of  ophthalmia 
where  the  cornea  is  ulcerated,  as  it  produces  an  indelible  white  stain 
which  becomes  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea  ; an  obser- 
vation first  made  by  Dr.  J acob.  It  has  been  successfully  applied  in 
the  form  of  powder  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids  in  granular 
ophthalmia. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  ij.  to  gr.  viij.  in  the 
form  of  pill,  every  second,  third,  or  fourth  hour. 

Pilula  Flwmhi  cum  O'pio.  PHI  of  Lead  and  Opium.  (Take 
of  acetate  of  lead,  in  fine  powder,  thirty-six  grains  ; opium,  in  fine 
powder,  six  grains  ; confection  of  roses,  six  grains.  Beat  them  into 
a uniform  mass.)  This  forms  a most  useful  astringent  combination. 
The  formulary  is  copied  from  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 
Each  four  grains  contain  3 grs.  of  acetate  of  lead,  half  a grain  of 
opium,  and  half  a grain  of  the  confection  of  roses  ; it  is  an  imita- 
tion of  Graves  s pill.  Dose,  gr.  iv.  to  gr.  vi.  every  third  hour. 
Occasionally,  for  various  reasons,  it  may  become  desirable  to  order 
such  a combination  in  the  form  of  mixture.,  When  such  a case 
arises,  it  must  be  borne  in  memory  that  tincture  of  opium  is  incom- 
patible with  acetate  of  lead,  precipitating  with  this  latter  salt  a 
meconate  of  lead.  For  the  tincture  should  be  substituted  the  acetate 
of  morphia,  and  the  menstruum  must  be  distilled  water,  to  which 
should  be  added  dilute  acetic  acid,  to  conserve  the  acetate  from 
conversion  into  carbonate  of  lead.  The  following  prescription  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  fluid  analogue  of  this  formulary':  R/.  Acetatis 
plumbi,  gr.  xxiv. ; acetatis  morphiae,  gr.  ij. ; acidi  acetici  diluti,  f^ss.; 
aqu®  distillatse  ad  foviij.  M.  Dose,  for  an  adult,  one  ounce. 

Unguentum  ( Ceratum)  Plumbi  Acetatis.  (Take  of  acetate  of  lead 
in  very  fine  powder,  one  ounce ; ointment  of  white  wax,  one  pound ; 
melt  the  ointment  with  a gentle  heat ; then  add  the  acetate  of  lead 
gradually,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  until  it  concretes.)  A 
soothing  and  astringent  application  to  irritable  ulcers  or  excoriated 
parts,  the  addition  to  which  of  a small  proportion  of  glycerine  is 
frequently  attended  with  marked  advantage. 

iNCOMrATlBLES. — Hard  water;  the  mineral  acids  and  their  salts; 
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citric,  tartaric,  and  carbonic  acids  and  their  salts ; the  alkalies ; lime- 
water  ; iodide  of  potassium ; tincture  of  galls  ; opium  ; albuminous 
liquids,  and  such  as  contain  tannic  acid  ; vegetable  infusions. 

When  an  overdose  of  acetate  of  lead  has  been  taken,  sulphate  or 
phosphate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  are  the  best  antidotes  ; 
their  administration  should  be  succeeded  by  emetics,  and  afterwards 
by  active  purgatives  and  opium ; for  the  effects  produced  by  its  con- 
tinued administration,  as  for  those  of  poisoning  by  lead  generally, 
see  carbonate  of  lead. 


Plumbi  Carbonas.  Carbonate  of  Lead.  (Syn. ; Cerussa,  White 
Lead ).  2(Pb0,C02)  -j-  HO,PbO( = 387-5). 

PREPARATION. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica.  On  the  large  scale  it  is  gene- 
rally prepared  by  exposing  bars  or  plates  of  lead  arranged  transversely  in  various  shapes, 
and  at  dilferent  altitudes  in  iron  pots  to  the  fumes  of  strong  acetic  or  pyroligneous  acid 
introduced  into  them  for  the  purpose,  and  which  is  volatilized  by  the  heat  generated 
by  placing  them  in  a mixture  of  dung  and  tanners’  refuse.  The  acetic  acid  attacks  the 
lead,  and  converts  it  into  an  acetate,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  changed  into  carbonate  of 
lead  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  generated  by  the  fermenting  process  set  up  by 
the  heating  of  the  dung  and  tannin.  The  carbonate  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  lead, 
and  is  detached  by  rolling  the  plates  under  water.  On  the  Continent  it  is  also  fre- 
quently prepared  by  transmitting  a current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a solution  of 
acetate  of  lead. 

CHARACTERS. — A soft  heavy  white  powder,  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogp, 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  with  effervescence  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  forming  a solution 
which  is  precipitated  yellow  by  iodide  of  potassium,  and  white  by  sulphuric  acid. 

The  black  precipitate  is  sulphide,  the  yellow,  iodide,  and  the 
white  sulphate  of  lead. 

TESTS. — Dissolves  in  acetic  acid  without  leaving  any  residue,  and  the  solution  when 
treated  with  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  boiled,  and  filtered,  gives  no  precipitate 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

ADULTERATIONS.— Carbonate  of  lead  is  very  much  adulterated: 
the  impurities  generally  found  in  it  are  chalk,  sulphate  of  baryta, 
and  sulphate  of  lead  ; the  two  latter  may  be  detected  by  their  inso- 
lubility in  acetic,  as  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 
The  presence  of  chalk  may  be  discovered  by  dissolving  the  suspected 
specimen  in  either  of  these  acids,  throwing  down  the  lead  from  the 
solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtering,  and  adding  solution  of 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  when,  if  any  chalk  had  been  present,  a white 
precipitate  (oxalate  of  lime)  mil  be  produced. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Carbonate  of  lead  is  more  apt  to  pro- 
duce lead-colic  than  any  other  of  the  jDreparations  of  this  metal ; it  is 
consequently  never  used  internally.  Indeed,  according  to  A.  T. 
Thompson,  this  is  the  sole  poisonous  salt  of  lead.  The  modes  by  which 
it  is  ingested  into  the  system  are  various,  occupying  rooms  recently 
painted,  drinking  water  conveyed  through  leaden  pipes,  handling 
pigments  containing  it,  &c.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  purer 
the  water  conveyed  through  lead  pipes,  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
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become  impregnated  with  this  substance.  The  saline  impurities 
ordinarily  present  in  water,  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  carbonates, 
forming  with  the  lead  salts,  w^hich  in  virtue  of  their  insolubility 
line  the  interior  of  the  tube,  and  thus  protect  the  water  from  the 
action  of  the  lead.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  produced  by  lead, 
have  been  arranged  by  Tanquerel  des  Planches  into  what  he  terms 
'primitive  saturnine  intoxication,  the  forerunner  of  . more  serious 
sequelae  presently  to  be  mentioned,  and  the  symptoms  of  which  are 
blue  coloration  of  the  gums  at  their  junction  with  the  teeth,  satur- 
nine taste  and  breath,  saturnine  jaundice,  emaciation,  and  consti- 
pation. Those  prodromi  are  followed  by  lead  colic,  lead  arthral- 
gia, lead  paralysis,  and  lead  encephalopathy — either  occurring  as 
distinct  diseases,  or  more  or  less  intimately  complicated.  According 
to  this  author,  in  frequency  they  observe  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  here  enumerated  ; and  their  ratio,  the  result  of  his  cases, 
is  colic,  1,217;  arthralgia,  755  ; paralysis,  127 ; and  encephalopathy, 
72  cases.  Lead  colic,  which  in  frequency  far  exceeds  all  the  others 
put  together,  is  characterized  by  obstinate  constipation,  severe  colicky 
pains  relieved  by  pressure,  a retracted  appearance  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  the  blue  line  round  the  gums,  &c.,  and  is  best  treated  by  purga- 
tives, such  as  large  doses  of  castor  oil  and  tuiqDentine,  croton  oil,  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  or,  on  chemical  principles,  by  the  administration 
of  such  medicines  as  will  convert  the  lead  into  insoluble  compounds, 
such  as_  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  alum  and  potash,  &c.  The  lead 
paralysis  is  a remarkable  lesion,  characterized  by  the  loss  of  volun- 
tary power  over  the  muscles  affected,  and  is  most  frequently  met 
with  in  the  upper  extremity,  the  muscles  generally  affected  being 
the  exteosors,  giving  rise  to  the  peculiar  wrist-drop  so  characteristic 
of  the  condition.  The  group  of  muscles  constituting  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  ball  of  the  thumb  is  also  wasted  in  a marked  manner, 
and  the  entire  limb  presents  a wasted  appearance,  hanging  feebly  by 
the  patients  side.  This  condition  is  best  treated  at  first  by  purga- 
tives as  above,  and  then  by  iodide  of  potassium,  followed  up  wtth 
minute  doses  of  strychnine,  supporting  the  limb  on  splints,  by 
topical  counter-irritants,  and  perhaps  above  all  by  the  steady  employ- 
ment of  the  electro-magnetic  current.  In  all  cases  of  lead  impreg- 
nauion,  the  use  of  the  fluid  sulphur  bath  is  by  no  means  to  be 
overlooked,  being  a most  valuable  adjuvant.  In  all  these  cases  the 
presence  of  the  blue  line  round  the  gums  is,  in  my  experience,  a 
never-failing  symptom.  This  line  is  frequently  called  Burton ""s  blue 
me,  after  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  first  described  it,  and  is 
ascribed  to  the  action  on  the  lead  of  the  sulphide  of  hydrogen, 
generated  by  the  decomposition  of  morsels  of  food  mechanically 
entangled  between  the  gums  and  teeth,  a view  supported  by  the 
met  that  where  the  teeth  are  deficient  this  line  is  also  absent. 

1 opically  carbonate  of  lead  acts  as  a sedative  astringent,  and  is 
employer!  in  the  form  of  ointment  to  promote  the  cicatrization  of 
excoriated  parts  and  slight  ulcerations.  In  the  form  of  jiowder  com- 
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bined  with  starch,  I have  found  it  an  excellent  application  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  eczema,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin  attended 
with  itching  and  excessive  discharge.  Spread  on  leather,  it  is  said 
to  prove  useful  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  pain  in  local  neuralgia. 

Unguentum  Flumbi  Garbonatis.  (Take  of  carbonate  of  lead, 
in^  fine  powder,  sixty-four  grains  ; simple  ointment,  one  ounce  ; 
mix  thoroughly.) 


Plumbi  Subacetatis  Liquor.  Solution  of  Subacetate  of  Lead. 
(Syn.  : Plumbi  Diacetatis  Liquor,  Plumbi  Diacetatis  Solutio. 
Extractum  Saturni.  Goulard's  Extract.)  Subacetate  of  lead, 
2Pb0,C4H303(=274)  dissolved  in  water. 

PREPARATION. — Take  of  acetate  of  lead,  five  ounces  ; litharge,  in  powder,  three 
ounces  and  half ; distilled  water,  one  pint,  or  a sufficiency.  Boil  the  acetate  of  lead 
and  the  litharge  in  the  water  for  half  an  hour,  constantly  stirring  ; then  filter,  and 
when  the  liquid  is  cold  add  to  it  more  distilled  water,  until  the  product  measures 
twenty  fluid  ounces.  Keep  the  clear  solution  in  stoppered  bottles). 

On  the  addition  of  the  litharge  or  oxide  of  lead  to  the  acetate  of 
lead,  we  find  each  equivalent  of  the  acetate  associating  with  itself 
one  equivalent  of  the  oxide,  and  that  it  is  thus  converted  into  sub- 
acetate. PbO,  A -P  PbO  = 2PbO,  A.  This  salt  dissolved  in  water 
constitutes  the  present  preparation. 

CHARACTERS. — A dense,  clear,  colourless  liquid,  with  alkaline  reaction  and  sweet 
astringent  taste,  beeoming  turbid  by  exposure  to  the  air  ; and  forming  with  mucilage 
of  gum  ai’abic  an  opaque  white  jelly.  Sulphuric  acid  in  excess  gives  a white  precipi- 
tate, acetic  acid  being  set  free. 

TESTS. — Specific  gravity  1’26.  Two  fluid  drachms  require  for  perfect  precipitation 
twenty-seven  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  turbidity  alluded  to  on  exposure  to  the  air  is  caused  by  the 
absorption  by  the  lead  of  carbonic  acid,  and  its  consequent  conver- 
sion into  carbonate  of  lead.  This  can  be  readily  demonstrated  by 
causing  our  breath  to  traverse  this  solution,  when  a similar  result 
will  ensue.  The  white  precipitate  produced  on  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  sulphate  of  lead.  The  volumetric  test  would  establish 
the  presence  of  30-5  grains  of  oxide  of  lead  in  the  quantity  operated 
upon. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  solution  is  not  used  internally  ; 
externally,  it  is  employed,  diluted  with  from  20  to  40  parts  of  dis- 
tilled water  according  to  circumstances,  in  the  same  cases  as  a solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead  ; the  chief  advantage  over  which  it  possesses 
is,  that  it  does  not  dry  up  so  quickly.  A very  weak  solution,  from 
f5ss.  to  f3j.  to  fSxvj.  of  distilled  or  elder-flower  water  I have  found 
one  of  the  best  local  applications  in  the  inflammatory  stages  of 
eczema  and  of  several  other  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis  Dilutus.  Dilute  Solution  of  Suh- 
acetate  of  Lead.  (Syn.:  Goulard’s  Vegeto-Mineral  ]Yaier.)  (Take 
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of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  two  fluid  drachms ; rectified  spirit, 
two  fluid  drachms ; distilled  water  nineteen  fluid  ounces  and  a half! 
Mix  and  filter  through  paper.  Keep  the  clear  solution  in  a stop- 
pered bottle.)  _ This  preparation  may  be  looked  upon  as  identical 
in  its  effects  with  the  former,  differing  from  it  only  in  being  diluted 
to  the  proper  strength  for  local  use.  In  sprains  a poultice  of  crumb 
of  bread  well  saturated  with  this  lotion  is  a grateful  application. 

Unguentum  Plumbi  Subacetatis.  Ointment  of  8ubacetate  of 
Lead.  (Take  of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  six  fluid  ounces ; 
camphor,  sixty  grains  ; white  wax,  eight  ounces ; olive  oil,  one  pint. 
Meit  the  wax  with  sixteen  ounces  of  the  oil  on  a steaih  or  water 
batn,  remove  the  vessel,  and,  as  soon  as  the  mixture  begins  to 
thicken,  gradually  add  the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  and  stir 
the  mixture  constantly  until  it  cools ; then  add  the  camphor  dis- 
solved in  the  rest  of  the  oil,  and  mix  thoroughly.)  Goulard’s 
cerate,  a most  useful  soothing  application  in  the  inflammatory  stages 
of  many  skin  diseases.  It  is  also  employed  generally  as  a dressing 
to  alleviate  pain  and  irritation.  In  pruritus  pudendi  its  use  is  fre- 
quently of  great  service. 


^ Lithargyrum.  (Syn.  : Litharge.  Plumbi  Oxidum.  Semi- 
vitreous  Oxide  of  Lead.)  PbO  (=111-5).  By  the  application  of 
a proper  heat,  with  sufficient  access  of  air,  lead  burns,  becoming  an 
oxide  and  forming  what  is  termed  flowers  of  lead.  If  a current  of 
atmospheric  air  be  made  to  play  over  lead  in  a state  of  fusion,  oxide 
of  lead  will  also  be  produced,  in  the  form  oi  massicot,  which,  when 
lused  and  then  allowed  to  solidify,  forms  a crystafline  mass,  known 
as  htharge ; it  is  also  a product  in  the  process  of  cupellation  of  such 
ores  of  lead  as  are  rich  in  silver. 


CHAEACTEES.— In  heavy  scales  of  a pale  brick-red  colour,  soluble  in  nitric  and 
Mbae  of  potMshum  giving  a copious  yellow  precipitate  with 

TESTS.— It  dissolves  without  effervescence  in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  six  volumes 
ot  water,  and  the  solution,  when  supersaturated  with  ammonia  and  then  cleared  by 
hltration,  does  not  exhibit  a blue  colour.  ^ 

These  chc^racters  and  tests  require  but  little  explanation.  The 
^ P^®ppitate  produced  on  the  addition  of  iodide  of  potassium 
13  iodide  of  lead  ; Pb0,N05  + KI  = PbI+K0N05.  Were  a blue 

colour  produced  under  the  conditions  stated  in  the  tests,  it  would 
in  ^ icate  the  presence  of  copper.  It  is  but  rarely  used  per  se,  never 
eing  employed  internally,  and  but  occasionally  externally,  as  a 
esicca  ive  or  astringent  powder,  sprinkled  over  excoriated  parts 
an  superhcial  ulcerations.  It  is  only  retained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
on  account  of  its  pharmaceutical  value.  It  enters  into  the  com- 
pos^ion  of  the  following  plasters  : — 

^ Emplastrum  Lithargyri.  Litharge  Plaster.  Syn.  : Emplas- 
ti  um  Plumbi,  Bond.  Diachylon  IHaster.  (Take  of  lithar^  in 
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very  fine  powder,  four  pounds  ; olive  oil,  one  gallon  ; water,  three 
pints  and  a half.  Boil  all  the  ingredients  together  gently  in  a 
copper  pan  over  a clear  fire,  and  keep  simmering  for  four  or  five 
hours,  stirring  constantly  until  the  oil  and  litharge  acquire  a proper 
consistence  for  a plaster,  adding  more  water  during  the  process  if 
necessary.)  In  this  process  the  oleic  and  margaric  acids  of  the  oil 
unite  with  the  oxide  of  lead  to  form  oleates  and  margarates  of  lead, 
whilst  the  glycerine  is  dissolved  out  by  the  water  employed.  In 
virtue  of  its  mild  local  action  it  is  used  for  retaining  the  edges  of 
fresh  wounds  in  contact ; for  the  purpose  of  giving  support,  as  in  the 
mode  of  treating  ulcers  by  strapping,  as  suggested  by  Baynton,  and 
as  the  basis  of  many  other  plasters. 

Emplastrum  Resince.  Resin  Plaster.  (Take  of  resin,  in  powder, 
four  ounces ; litharge  plaster,  two  pounds ; hard  soap,  in  powder, 
two  ounces.  To  the  litharge  plaster,  previously  melted  with  a gentle 
heat,  add  the  resin  and  soap,  first  liquefied,  and  heat  them  until 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed.)  The  emplastrum  adhserens  or  sticking 
plaster  of  the  shops  is  made  by  spreading  this  plaster  on  sheets  of 
calico  ; its  uses  are  too  well  known  to  require  comment. 

Emplastrum  Saponis.  Soap  Plaster.  (Take  of  hard  soap,  in 
powder,  six  ounces  ; litharge  plaster,  two  pounds  and  a quarter;  resin, 
in  powder,  one  ounce.  To  the  litharge  plaster,  melted  by  a gentle 
heat,  add  the  soap  and  the  resin,  first  liquified  ; then  constantly 
stirring,  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence.)  Chiefly  used  to  protect 
parts  showing  a tendency  to  the  formation  of  bed  sores,  &c. 


* Plumbi  Nitras.  Nitrate  of  Lead.  PbO,  NOs(=  165-5). 

PBEPARATiON. — Take  of  litharge,  in  fine  powder,  §v. ; pure  nitric  acid,  f§ij.  ; 
distilled  water,  Oiij. ; dilute  nitric  acid,  a sufficient  quantity  ; to  the  litharge,  placed 
in  a porcelain  dish,  add  the  acid  with  a pint  and  a half  of  the  water,  and  applying  a 
sand  heat,  and  occasionally  stirring  the  mixture,  evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness. 
Upon  the  residue  boil  the  remainder  of  the  water,  clear  the  solution  by  filtration,  and 
having  acidulated  it  by  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  the  dilute  nitric  acid,  evaporate 
until  a pellicle  begins  to  form  on  the  surface.  The  heat  being  now  with^awn,  crystals 
will  form  on  the  cooling  of  the  solution,  which  should  be  dried  on  blotting  paper  in  a 
warm  atmosphere,  and  preserved  in  a close  bottle. 

The  reaction  here  is  of  the  simplest  character,  the  nitric  acid 
uniting  with  the  protoxide  of  lead  to  form  nitrate  of  lead.  PbO 
+N05=Pb0N05. 

CHARACTEKS. — In  crystals,  assuming  the  regular  octohedron  shape,  or  some  modi- 
fication  of  it.  Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  taste  sweetish ; when  thrown  on  live 
coal  it  decrepitates  loudly.  In  its  other  cliemical  properties  it  corresponds  with  the 
other  soluble  salts  of  lead. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  its  effects  on  the  animal  economy 
this  salt  corresponds  closely  with  the  acetate  of  lead,  but  is  now- 
a-days  rarely  if  ever  employed.  More  than  two  centuries  ago  it 
was  a popular  remedy  for  asthma,  and  has  been  also  employed  to 
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check  hemoptysis,  Pereira  stating  that  he  has  been  more  successful 
with  its  use  than  with  that  of  acetate  of  lead.  It  is,  however, 
principally  externally  that  it  is  now  ever  employed,  constituting  the 
important  portion  of  “ Liebert  s remedy  for  cracked  nipples — a 
solution  of  ten  grains  of  this  salt  to  each  ounce  of  water,  coloured 
with  alkanet.  This  has  been  found  of  gTeat  service  in  these  cases  ; 
but,  with  careless  nurses,  exposing  the  infant  to  great  risk,  inasmuch 
as  it  should  only  be  applied  after  nursing,  and  the  breast  should  be 
well  washed  before  again  applying  the  child  to  it.  It  has  also  been 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  noisome  odours,  being  the 
basis  of  Ledoyens  disinfecting  fluid,  a solution  capable  of  correcting 
foul  smells,  but  devoid  of  the  power,  strictly  so  understood,  of  disin- 
fection. Its  deodorizing  properties  depend  on  its  power  of  decom- 
posing sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  sulphur  uniting  with  the  lead  to 
form  sulphide  of  lead,  its  oxygen  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  water, 
and  nitric  acid  being  set  free,  thus,  SH-pPbO,  NOgzzPbS-f-HO-h 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— For  internal  exhibition,  in 
the  form  of  pill  or  mixture,  gr.  to  gr.  j.  ; as  a lotion,  gr.  v.  to  gr. 
X.,  dissolved  in  fl§j.  of  distilled  water  ; as  a deodorizer,  gr.  xxx.  to  gr. 
lx.,  dissolved  in  floi.  of  distilled  water. 


Quercus.  Oak  Bark.  Quercus  pedunculata,  Willd.  Plate  126, 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (Q.  Robur).  The  dried  bark  of  the'  small 
branches  and  young  stems ; collected  in  spring,  from  j>lants  growing 
in  Britain.  Belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Cu'pulifercB  (Gory- 
lacece,  Bindley),  and  to  the  Linnasan  class  and  order  Moncecia 
Polyandria. 

BOTAXic^  CHARACTERS. — A large,  long-lived  tree ; Leaves,  bright  green,  de- 
ciduous; Flowers,  male,  yellowish ; female,  greenish  tinged  with  brown ; Fruit 
(acorns),  2 or  3 on  a long  peduncle,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the  cupule. 
CHARACTERS.  Covered  with  a greyish  shining  epidermis,  cinnamon-coloured  on 
e mner  surface,  inodorous,  fibrous,  brittle,  breaking  with  a short  fracture,  and 
strongly  astringent. 


CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  contains  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of 
tannin,  with  some  gallic  acid,  uncrystallizable  sugar,  pectin,  and 
salts.  The  bark  is  directed  to  be  collected  in  spring,  as  at  that 
penod  it  contains  a larger  amount  of  tannin,  and  is  also  separated 
wi  n greater  facility  from  the  wood.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  both 
water  and  alcohol.  Its  decoction  reddens  litmus,  and  is  sensibly 
darkened  on  the  addition  of  sesquichloride  of  iron. 

therapeutical  effects.— Oak-bark  is  an  excellent  astringent ; 
an  may  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and 
ysentery,  in  alvine  hemorrhages,  and  to  check  atoidc  mucous  dis- 
cnarges.  As  a topical  remedy,  it  is  used  with  benefit  in  the  form  of 
decoction  ; as  a gargle  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula  and  tonsils ; as  an 
injection  m fluor  albus,  and  in  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  or  rectum  ; 
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and  it  has  been  recommended  by  Lizars  as  a local  application  in 
reducible  hernia,  after  the  hernia  has  been  reduced,  to  render  the 
sac  more  tense. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  a bad  form, 
3ss.  to  3j. 

JDecoctum  Quercus.  Decoction  of  Oak  Bark.  (Take  of  oak 
bark,  bruised,  one  ounce  and  a half ; distilled  water,  one  pint  and  a 
half.  Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain.)  Dose, 
f^j.  to  fSiv.,  a convenient  strength  for  a gargle,  injection,  or  lotion. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — All  substances  incompatible  with  tannin. 


Kosa  Gallica.  Red-rose  Petals.  Kosa  gallica,  Ainu.  Plate 
141,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  The  unexpanded  petals,  fresh  and  dried, 
from  plants  cultivated  in  Britain.  French  Rose ; Red-rose. — A 
native  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  now  cultivated  exten- 
sively in  our  gardens.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Rosacece, 
Vnd  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Icosandria  Polygynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHAKACTEES. — An  undershrub,  very  variable  in  size  and  character, 
owing  to  cultivation  ; the  flowers  are  of  a fine  purplish-red  colour,  spreading.  ^ 

CHAKACTEES. — Colour  fine  purplish-red,  retained  after  drying ; taste  bitterish, 
feebly  acid,  and  astringent ; odour  roseate,  developed  by  drying. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  dried  petals  have  a velvetty  appear- 
ance, an  agreeable  roseate  odour  which  is  developed  during  desicca- 
tion, and  a somewhat  aromatic,  bitter,  astringent  taste.  They  should 
be  gathered  before  the  flowers  expand,  the  white  claw  cut  off,  and 
then  dried  quickly  with  a stove  heat. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Bed  rose  petals  contain  volatile  oil,  tan- 
nin, gallic  acid,  colouring  matter,  albumen,  fatty  matter,  and  some 
salts.  They  yield  their  properties  to  boiling  water,  affording  a red- 
dish-yellow  solution,  which  is  changed  to  bright  red  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  to  greenish  brown  on  the  addition  of  borate  or  phosphate 
of  soda. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  petals  of  the  red-rose  are  very 
mildly  astringent,  and  are  chiefly  employed  in  rnedicine  on  account 
of  their  colour  and  odour,  the  officinal  preparations  forming  agree- 
able vehicles  for  the  administration  of  more  active  medicines. 

Gonfectio  Rosce  Oallicce.  Confection  of  Roses.  (Take  of  fresh 
red- rose  petals,  one  pound  ; refined  sugar,  three  pounds.  Beat  the 
petals  to  a pulp  in  a stone  mortar,  add  the  sugar,  and  rub  them  well 
together.)  A very  weak  astringent.  Dose,  3j.  to  3ij.  It  is  prin- 
cipally used  as  a basis  for  pills,  for  which  purpose  it  is  the  best  ma- 
terial that  can  be  used,  as  it  neither  hardens  nor  becomes  candied 
by  keeping.  It  should  not  be  employed  for  pills  containmg  a ses- 
quisalt  of  iron,  in  consequence  of  the  tannin  it  contains. 

Infusum  Rosce  Acidum.  Add  Infusion  of  Roses.  (Take  ot 
red-rose  petals,  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; dilute  sulphuric  acid,  one 
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fluid  drachm ; boiling  distilled  water,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Add  the 
acid  to  the  water,  infuse  the  petals  in  the  mixture  in  a covered 
vessel  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain).  An  agreeable  refrigerant  and 
mild  astringent.  Dose,  f^ss.  to  foij.  It  forms  one  of  the  best 
vehicles  for  the  administration  of  the  neutral  purgative  salts.  This 
preparation  is  copied  from  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  is  stronger  than  the  infusions  of  the  former  British 
Colleges,  from  which  it  also  differs  in  not  containing  sugar. 

Syrupus  Roace  Gallicce.  Syrup  of  Red  Roses.  (Take  of  dried 
red-rose  petals,  two  ounces  ; refined  sugar,  thirty  ounces ; boiling 
distilled  water,  one  pint.  Infuse  the  petals  in  the  water  for  two 
hours,  squeeze  through  calico,  and  filter.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the 
liquor  by  means  of  heat.  The  product  should  weigh  two  pounds 
fourteen  ounces,  and  should  have  the  specific  gravity  1'335.) 
Chiefly  used  for  flavouring  and  imparting  its  fine  red  colour  to 
mixtures,  &c. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — All  substances  incompatible  with  tannin. 


SoDiE  Biboras.  Biborate  of  Soda.  Syn. : Borax,  NaO,  2BOq 
d-10HO(=191). 

PEEPARATiON. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica ; on  the  large  scale  it  is  prepared 
either  by  refining  crude  borax  of  commerce,  Tincal,  a natural  crystalline  formation 
met  \\dth  on  the  shores  of  some  lakes  in  Thibet  and  Persia ; or  by  saturating  native 
boracic  acid,  obtained  from  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany,  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

CHAEACTEES. — In  transparent  colourless  crystals,  sometimes  slightly  effloresced, 
with  a weak  alkaline  reaction  ; insoluble  in  rectified  spirit,  soluble  in  water.  A hot 
saturated  solution,  when  acidulated  with  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  lets  fall,  as  it  cools, 
a scaly  crystalline  deposit,  the  solution  of  which  in  spirit  burns  with  a green  flame. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Usually  met  with  in  large,  translucent, 
colourless  crystals  aggregated  together ; the  crystals  are  either  ob- 
hque  rhombic  prisms,  or  regular  octohedrons  ; inodorous  ; with  a 
somewhat  styptic  alkaline  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Crystallized  borax  consists  of  1 equiva- 
lent of  soda,  2 of  boracic  acid,  and  10  of  water  (NaO,  2B03-j- 
lOHO) ; but  octahedral  borax  contains  only  5 equivalents  of  water. 
Exposed  to  the  air  it  effloresces  slowly  ; heated  it  melts  in  its  water 
r which  if  the  heat  be  increased  is  driven  off,  and  a 

light  anhydrous  salt,  calcined  borax,  left;  at  a still  higher  tempera- 
ture it  fuses  again,  and  as  it  cools  forms  a transparent  solid,  glass  of 
b^ax.  Borax  is  soluble  in  20  parts  of  cold  and  fi  of  boiling  water  ; 
the  solution  is  alkaline,  changing  the  vegetable  blues  to  green.  In 
^ V readily  recognized  by  adding  sulphuric  acid, 

which  precipitates  boracic  acid  in  pearly  crystalline  scales. 

TEST.— 191  grains  dissolved  in  10  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water  require  for  satu- 
ration 100  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

_ This  test  allows  for  no  impurity,  the  proportions  used  being  strictly 
in  accordance  with  their  chemical  equivalents. 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Borax  is  employed  principally  as  a 
topical  astringent ; as  such  it  is  used  with  benefit  in  aphthous  ulcer- 
ations of  the  mouth  and  throat,  in  excessive  mercurial  salivation, 
and  in  some  forms  of  chronic  skin  disease.  A solution  of  it  in  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  two  fluid  ounces, 
has  been  used  by  Dr.  Christison  with  good  results  in  the  treatment 
of  ringworm.  Dr.  Brinton  has  also  employed  it  with  great  success 
in  an  inveterate  case  of  cracked  tongue,  in  the  form  of  40  grains  of 
borax,  an  ounce  of  glycerine,  and  four  ounces  of  water.  (See  also 
Diuretics.) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — For  a lotion  or  gargle, 
gr.  XX.  to  gr.  XXX.  may  be  dissolved  in  f§j.  of  water;  or  §j.  of  the 
of  the  following  preparation  in  f5v.  of  water. 

Mel  Boracis.  (Borax,  in  fine  powder,  gr.  lx. ; clarified  honey,  5j. ; 
mix.)  The  best  form  for  applying  borax  to  apthous  ulcerations. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids,  and  most  of  their  salts. 


* Tormentilla.  Tormentil ; Root  of  Potentilla  tormentilla. 
Indigenous  ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Rosacece,  and  to  the 
Linnsean  class  and  order  Icosandria  Polygynia. 

Tormentil-root  contains  about  18  per  cent,  of  tannin,  and  conse- 
quently is  an  astringent  of  some  power  ; it  may  be  used  in  the  same 
cases  as  the  other  vegetable  astringents.  At  present,  however,  it  is 
scarcely  ever  employed,  except  as  a domestic  remedy,  and  has  con- 
sequently been  omitted  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  The  dose  of 
the  powdered  root  is  from  3ss.  to  3j.,  three  or  four  times  a day. 
The  decoction  is  a better  mode  of  administering  it. 

* Decoctum  Tormentilloe.  (Tormentil,  bruised,  oij. ; distilled 
water,  Oiss.  Boil  down  to  Oj.  and  strain.)  Dose,  f5j.  to  fsij.,  two 
or  three  times  a day.  In  ulcerations  of  the  rectum  this  preparation 
has  been  found  of  great  use  by  my  friend  Dr.  J.  Leech.  It  is  also 
an  excellent  astringent  lotion  or  injection. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — All  substances  incompatible  with  tannin. 


UVA  Ursi.  Bearherry  Leaves.  Arctostaphylos  Uva  Ursi,  Spreng. 
Syst.  Plate  70,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (Arbutus  Uva  Ursi).  The 
dried  leaves  from  indigenous  plants  belonging  to  the  Natural  family 
Ericaceae,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Decandria  Mon- 
ogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — A Small  trailing  shrub  ; leaves  obovate  ; entire,  ever- 
green ; flowers  rose-coloured,  in  terminal  racemes  ; berry  globose,  scarlet,  4-5  seeded. 

CHARACTERS. — Obovate  entire  coriaceous  shining  leaves,  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  reticulated  beneath,  with  a strong  astringent  taste,  and  a feeble  hay- 
like odour  when  powdered  ; the  infusion  giving  a bluish-black  precipitate  with  per- 
chloride  of  iron. 

TESTS. — Leaves  not  dotted  beneath  nor  toothed  on  the  margin. 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  dried  leaves  are  dark-green,  shining, 
convex  above,  concave  and  reticulated  on  the  under  surface ; they 
have  a very  astringent  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  emit  a faint  odour 
in  the  process  of  pulverization. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — They  contain  86-4  per  cent,  of  tannin, 
with  some  gallic  acid,  resin,  extractive,  salts,  &c.  They  yield  their 
astringency  to  water  and  to  alcohol.  A peculiar  bitter  principle 
has  been  recently  obtained  from  the  leaves  by  Kawalier,  which  has 
been  termed  Arhutin  ; it  is  crystallizable  in  long,  thin,  colourless 
prisms,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water  ; fuses  when  heated, 
and  solidifies  into  an  amorphous  mass. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  leaves  of  the  red  whortle-berry  (Yacci- 
niwm  vitis-idcEa) , and  of  the  common  box  (Buxus  eempervirens), 
are  often  either  mixed  with,  or  substituted  for  uva-ursi ; the  former 
are  readily  distinguished  by  their  under  surface  being  dotted,  not 
reticulate ; and  the  latter,  by  their  want  of  astringency. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  employment  of  uva-ursi  as  an  as- 
tringent is  now  altogether  restricted  to  chronic  diseases  of  theurino- 
genital  apparatus,  attended  with  mucous  discharge,  (its  use  in  acute 
attacks  not  being  admissable)  as  in  the  advanced  stages  of  catarrh 
of  the  bladder,  in  gleet,  leucorrhoea,  &c.  To  produce  any  beneficial 
effects,  its  use  must  be  persevered  in  for  a considerable  time.  Very 
discprdant  opinions  have  been  expressed  on  its  utility  in  these  affec- 
tions, by  two  such  eminent  authorities  as  Prout  and  Brodie  ; the 
former  speaking  favourably  of  its  use,  especially  when  combined 
with  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  and  if 'persevered  in  for  a sufficiently 
long  time,  whilst  the  latter  states  that  he  has  never  met  with  the 
good  results  alluded  to  by  others.  I have  found  it  act  very  bene- 
ficially, combined  with  dried  carbonate  of  soda  and  Dover's  powder, 
in  chronic  albuminous  nephritis,  when  there  is  excessive  secretion  of 
urine. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  xx.  to  3j. 

Infus'iim  Uvce  Ur  si.  Infusion  of  Bearberry.  (Take  of  bear- 
berry  leaves,  half  an  ounce  ; boiling  distilled  water,  ten  fluid  ounces. 
Infuse  in  a covered  vessel  for  two  hours,  and  strain  through  calico). ; 
substituted  for  the  decoction  of  former  Pharmacopoeias.  Dose,  foj. 
to  f^iij . ; both  this  preparation,  however,  and  the  powder  are  so 
offensive  to  many  stomachs,  that  some  practitioners  prefer  adminis- 
tering it  in  the  form  of  extract,  a formulary  for  which  was  contained 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  but  which  is  no 
longer  officinal ; it  may,  however,  be  prepared  thus : — 

^ * Extractum  Uvce  ursi.  (Uva-ursi,  bruised,  ibiiss.  ; boiling 
distilled  water,  cong.  ij. ; macerate  for  24  hours  ; then  boil  down  to 
a gallon,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  yet  hot ; lastly,  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistence.)  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv.  twice  or  three  times  a 
day. 
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ZinciAcetas.  Acetate  of  Zinc.  ZnO,  C4H3O3+2HO  (=109-5). 

PREPAKATiON. — Take  of  carbonate  of  zinc,  two  ounces ; acetic  acid  five  fluid  ounces, 
or  a sufficiency  ; distilled  water,  six  fluid  ounces.  Add  the  carbonate  of  zinc  in  suc- 
cessive portions  to  three  ounces  of  the  acetic  acid  previously  mixed  with  the  water  in  a 
flask ; heat  gently,  add  by  degrees  the  remainder  of  the  acid  till  the  carbonate  is  dis- 
solved ; boil  for  a few  minutes,  filter  while  hot,  and  set  it  aside  for  two  days  to  crys- 
tallize. Decant  the  mother  liquor  ; evaporate  to  one  half,  and  again  set  it  aside  for 
two  days  to  crystallize.  Place  the  united  crystals  in  a funnel  to  drain,  then  spread 
them  on  filtering  paper  on  a porous  brick,  and  dry  them  by  exposure  to  the  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

On  the  addition  of  the  acetic  acid  to  the  carbonate  of  zinc  effer- 
vescence occurs,  the  acid  uniting  with  the  zinc  to  form  acetate  of 
zinc,  the  carbonic  acid  escaping,  thus,  ZnO,  C02-{-A=Zn0,  A-f- 
CO2. 

CHARACTERS. — Thin  translucent  and  colourless  crystalline  plates,  of  a pearly  lustre, 
with  a sharp  unpleasant  taste,  soluble  in  water ; completely  precipitated  pure  white 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; evolving  acetic  acid  when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

TESTS. — A dilute  watery  solution  is  not  aflected  by  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of 
silver ; and,  when  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  not  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  After  it  has  been  boiled  for  a few  minutes  with  a little  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  with  ammonia  a white  precipitate  entirely  soluble  without  colour  in  an 
excess  of  the  reagent. 

Did  it  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium,  it  would 
indicate  the  presence  of  sulphate,  if  with  nitrate  of  silver,  of  chloride 
of  zinc.  Did  its  acid  solution  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogeu,  the  existence  of  some  foreign  metal  (lead)  should  be 
inferred,  as  under  such  circumstauces  it  does  not  precipitate.  If  the 
precipitate  resulting  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  does  not  redissolve 
in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  the  presence  of  iron  is  to  be  inferred, 
which  though  precipitated  by  ammonia  is  not  redissolved  by  it;  and 
if  the  resulting  solution  is  coloured  (blue),  copper  is  indicated. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  occurs  in  small  white,  rhom- 
boidal  plates,  with  a pearly  lustre;  inodorous,  having  a bitter 
styptic  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  1 of  acetic  acid,  and  3 of  water  (ZnO,  C4H3O3-I-3HO). 
Exposed  to  the  air  it  effloresces  slowly.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — I regard  acetate  of  zinc  as  one  of  our 
best  local  astringents  ; it  is  especially  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
skin  diseases  attended  with  much  discharge,  whether  serous  or  pu- 
rulent, such  as  eczema,  lupus,  and  impetigo,  as  soon  as  the  acute 
inflammatory  action  which  attends  their  first  stages  has  been  sub- 
dued. I have  also  found  it  a most  excellent  remedy  applied  in  the 
crystalline  state  (as  the  nitrate  qf  silver  is  used)  once  or  twice  daily 
to  lupoid  ulceration,  more  ospecially  when  it  is  of  the  serpiginous 
character  and  is  located  on  the  scalp.  Dissolved  in  spirit  or  in 
water,  this  salt  is  used  as  a topical  astringent  in  ophthalmia,  and  in 
chronic  mucous  discharges.  In  the  very  commencement  of  the 
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disetose,  or  if  not  used  then,  as  soon  as  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  subsided,  it  forms  an  excellent  injection  in  gonorrhoea.  It 
was  the  active  ingredient  in  Sir  Astley  Coopers  favourite  injection 
in  the  third  week  of  gonorrhoea — six  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
four  fluid  ounces  of  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis  dilutus — as  the  result 
of  which  we  have  sulphate  of  lead,  precipitated,  and  acetate  of  zinc 
held  in  solution.  It  has  been  but  little  employed  internally,  but 
may  be  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  sulphate. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Internally,  gr.  j.  to  gr. 
iij.  made  into  pill  with  conserve  of  roses,  or  dissolved  in  some 
aqueous  vehicle.  For  a lotion  or  injection,  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x.  may  be 
dissolved  in  foj.  of  distilled  water,  and  for  an  ointment  from  four  to 
ten  grains  reduced  to  fine  powder  may  be  rubbed  up  with  an  ounce 
of  wax  cerate,  of  cold  cream,  or  of  any  other  mild  unguent. 


ZiNCi  Carbon  AS.  Carbonate  of  Zinc.  (ZnO,  CO2  + HO)  + 
2(ZnO,  HO)  (=  170-5) 

Prepaeation. — Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  ten  ounces  ; carbonate  of  soda,  ten  ounces 
and  a half;  boiling  distilled  water,  a sufficiency.  Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  with 
a pint  of  the  water  in  a capacious  porcelain  vessel,  and  pour  it  into  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
also  dissolved  in  a pint  of  the  water,  stirring  diligently.  Boil  for  fifteen  minutes  after 
effervescence  has  ceased ; and  let  the  precipitate  subside.  Decant  the  supernatant 
liqnor,  pour  on  the  precipitate  three  pints  of  boiling  distilled  water,  agitating  briskly ; 
let  the  precipitate  again  subside,  and  repeat  the  process  of  alFusion  of  hot  distilled  water 
and  subsidence,  till  the  washings  are  no  longer  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium. 
Collect  the  precipitate  on  calico,  let  it  drain,  and  dry  it  with  a gentle  heat. 

In  this  process  double  decomposition  ensues — the  sulphuric  acid 
going  to  the  soda  to  form  sulphate  of  soda,  whilst  the  carbonic  acid 
goes  to  the  zinc  to  form  carbonate  of  zinc,  which  is  precipitated. 
The  effervescence  alluded  to  is  due  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  resulting  compound  being  the  basic  carbonate  of  zinc.  This 
equation  will  explain  the  reaction,  3(Zn0,S03  7HO)  + 3(NaO,C02lO 
H^  = (Zn0C02H0  + 2ZnOHO)  + S(Na0S03 10HO)  + 2CO2+ 

CHARACTERS. — White,  tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water  ; soluble,  with  efier- 
vescence  and  without  residue,  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a solution  which  gives 
a white  precipitate  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

TESTS. — Its  solution  in  dilute  nitric  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium 
or  nitrate  of  silver,  and  gives  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  a white  precipitate  entirely 
soluble  without  colour  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

These  characters  and  tests  have  been  already  explained  under  the 
head  of  Zinci  Acetas. 

PROPERTIES. — This  preparation  has  been  introduced  as  a sub- 
stitute for  native  calamine,  a remedy  for  many  years  of  established 
reputation,  and  which  is  an  abundant  ore  in  many  parts  of  England, 
as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ; but  which  is  so  frequently 
adulterated  as  to  render  an  officinal  preparation  of  a definite  com- 
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position  a desideratum.  Calamine  is  commonly  met  with  in  the 
form  of  a heavy  flesh-coloured  powder ; when  pure,  almost  entirely 
soluble  with  effervescence  in  sulphuric  acid ; it  ls  generally,  however, 
as  already  stated,  a very  impure  salt  of  zinc,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
carbonic  acid  having  been  driven  off  by  the  roasting.  What  is  sold 
in  the  shops  for  calamine  very  frequently  does  not  contain  a particle 
of  zinc,  being  sulphate  of  baryta  coloured  with  Armenian  bole. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Calamine  is  used,  in  powder  or  in  the 
form  of  ointment,  as  a mild  desiccative  and  astringent  for  the  treat- 
ment of  intertrigo,  excoriations,  and  superficial  ulcerations.  The 
formula  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  affords  a very  pure  basic  carbonate  of 
zinc,  an  excellent  astringent  application  in  the  form  of  ointment  in 
many  affections,  especially  in  the  chronic  stages  of  diseases  of  the 
skin  attended  with  much  discharge.  The  following  is  an  old  estab- 
lished and  favourite  preparation  of  calamine  : — 

* Unguentum  Calamines.  Prepared  calamine  and  wax,  of 
of  each  Iviiss.  ; olive  oil,  Oj. ; mix  the  oil  with  the  melted  wax; 
then  remove  them  from  the  fire,  and  when  first  they  begin  to  thicken 
add  the  calamine,  and  stir  constantly  till  they  cool.^^)  This  prepara- 
tion, under  the  name  of  Turner  s cerate,  although  omitted  from 
our  national  pharmacopoeia,  is  in  very  general  use  as  a desiccative 
and  healing  ointment,  especially  in  cases  of  superficial  burns  and 
excoriations. 


ZiNCi  OxiDUM.  Oxide  OF  Zinc.  (Syn.  Flowers  of  Zinc,  Tutty, 
Nihil  Album,  Lana  Philosophica,  Philosopher's  Wool,  &c.)  ZnO. 
(=40-5) 


PREPARATION. — Take  of  carbonate  of  zinc,  six  ounces.  Place  the  carbonate  of  zinc 
in  a loosely  covered  Hessian  crucible,  and  expose  it  to  a dull  red  heat  until  a portion 
taken  from  the  centre  of  the  contents  of  the  crucible  and  cooled  no  longer  eflGsrvesces 
when  dropped  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Let  the  crucible  cool,  and  transfer  the  pro- 
duct to  stoppered  bottles. 

This  process  simply  resolves  itself  into  expelling  the  carbonic  acid 
and  water  from  the  basic  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  leaving  behind  the 
oxide  of  zinc. 

CHARACTERS. — A soft,  white,  tasteless  and  inodorous  powder,  becoming  pale-yellow 
when  heated  ; and  forming  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  a solution  which  gives  a white 
precipitate  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

TESTS. — Dissolves  without  effervescence  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  forming  a solution 
which  is  not  affected  by  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver,  and  gives  with  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  a white  precipitate  which  dissolves  entirely  without  colour  in  an 
excess  of  the  re-agent. 

I 

Both  characters  and  tests  will  be  understood  on  reference  to 
Zinci  Acetas. 

adulterations. — As  met  with  in  the  shops,  this  preparation 
frequently  contains  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  sometimes  also 
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lime,  copper,  and  iron.  The  tests  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  will  detect 
these  impurities. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — As  an  astringent,  oxide  of  zinc  is  only 
employed  externally  in  the  form  of  powder  or  ointment  to  slight 
excoriations,  chapped  nipples,  intertrigo,  superficial  ulcerations, 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  ophthalmia  tarsi.  (See  also  Tonics.') 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Unguentum  Zinci  oxycli. 
(Take  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  very  fine  powder,  eighty  grains  ; simple 
ointment,  one  ounce.  Add  the  oxide  of  zinc  to  the  ointment  pre- 
viously melted  with  a gentle  heat,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly 
until  it  becomes  solid.)  This  ointment  is  too  strong  for  general  pur- 
poses ; another  objection  to  its  use  is  its  being  apt  to  cahe  on  the  sur- 
face to  which  it  is  applied.  This  may  be  to  a great  extent  reme- 
died by  the  addition  of  glycerine,  and  some  drops  of  an  essential  oil 
when  not  otherwise  objectionable. 


Zinci  Sulphas.  Sulphate  of  Zinc.  (Syn.  White  Vitriol.) 
ZnO,  S03-1-7H0(=  143-5). 

PKEPAKATiON. — Take  of  granulated  zinc,  sixteen  ounces ; sulphuric  acid,  twelve 
fluid  ounces  ; distilled  water,  four  pints  ; solution  of  chlorine,  a sufficiency ; carbonate 
of  zinc,  half  an  ounce  or  a sufficiency.  Pour  the  sulphuric  acid  previously  mixed  with 
the  water  on  the  zinc  contained  in  a porcelain  basin,  and,  when  effervescence  has 
nearly  ceased,  aid  the  action  by  a gentle  heat.  Filter  the  fluid  into  a gallon  bottle, 
and  add  gradually  with  constant  agitation  the  solution  of  chlorine,  until  the  fluid 
acquires  a permanent  odour  of  clilorine.  Add  now  with  continued  agitation  the  car- 
bonate of  zinc  untU  a brown  precipitate  appears  ; let  it  settle.  Alter  the  solution,  eva- 
porate tin  a pellicle  forms  on  the  surface,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize.  Dry  the  crystals 
by  exposure  to  the  air  on  Altering  paper  placed  on  porous  bricks.  More  crystals  may 
be  obtained  by  again  evaporating  the  mother  liquor. 

In  this  process  the  primary  object  is,  through  the  agency  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  to  form  a sulphate  of  zinc.  The  water 
is  resolved  into  its  elements — hydrogen  gas,  which  escapes,  giving 
rise  to  the  effervescence  alluded  to,  and  oxygen,  which  uniting  with 
the  zinc  forms  oxide  of  zinc,  with  which  the  sulphuric  acid  unites 
to  form  sulphate  of  zinc ; thus  Zn-f-S03H0=:Zn0,S03-l-H  ; but  an 
invariable  impurity  in  the  zinc  of  commerce  is  iron,  which  under- 
going a similar  re-action  would  be  converted  into  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  thus  contaminate  the  product : the  addition  of  the  chlorine  is 
intended  to  obviate  this.  By  its  action  the  iron  is  converted  into 
sesquichloride  (Fe2,Cl3),  which,  on  the  addition  of  the  carbonate  of 
zinc,  is  converted  into  sesquioxide  of  iron  (the  brown  precipitate) 
removed  by  the  filtration  directed,  and  chloride  of  zinc,  thus,  Fe2Cl3 
-b  (Zn0C02H0  -f  2ZnOHO)  = Fe2  03  + 3ZnCl  -|- CO2  -f  3HO. 
On  continuing  the  process  the  chloride  is  held  in  solution  whilst 
the  sulphate  crystallizes  out. 

CIIAKACTERS. — 111  coloutless  transparent  prismatic  crystals,  with  a strong  metallic 
styptic  taste.  Its  solution  in  water  gives  white  precipitates  with  chloride  of  barium 
and  hydrosnlphnret  of  ammonia. 
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TESTS,— Its  watery  solution  is  not  tinged  purple  by  tincture  of  galls  ; and  when 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  gives  no  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  After  it  has  been  boiled  for  a few  minutes  with  a little  nitric  acid,  it  yields 

with  ammonia  a white  precipitate  which  is  entirely  soluble  without  colour  in  an  excess 
01  the  reagent. 

Its  not  being  changed  on  the  addition  of  the  tincture  of  galls 
. establishes  the  absence  of  iron,  the  most  constant  impurity.  The 
other  tests  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  Zinci  A-cetdS. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  large  doses,  unless  discharged  by 
vomiting,  sulphate  of  zinc  is  an  irritant  poison.  In  small  doses  it 
acts  as  an  astringent,  and  is  beneficially  employed  as  such  in  chronic 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  in  excessive  secretion  from  the  bronchial 
tubes  unaccompanied  by  inflammation,  in  fluor  albus,  and  in  gleet. 
As  a topical  remedy,  it  is  very  much  employed  in  solution  as  a 
collyrium  in  chronic  ophthalmia ; as  a lotion  in  old  ulcers  attended 
with  profuse  discharge;  and  as  an  injection  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  gonorrhoea,  in  gleet,  and  in  leucorrhoea.  (See  also  Caustics, 
Emetics,  and  Tonics). 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  j.  to  gr.  V.  made  into 
pill  with  conserve  of  roses,  or  with  some  astringent  extract.  For 
external  use,  gr.  j.  to  3ss.  according  to  circumstances  may  be  dis- 
solved in  f^j.  of  water.  This  latter  strength  is  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  gonorrhoea  only  when  we  have  the  ahm'tive  plan  in 
view ; and  when  we  make  up  our  minds  to  employ  with  such  an 
object  solutions  of  this  strength,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  the 
pain,  hemorrhage,  ardor  urinae,  &c.,  which  but  too  frequently  ensue ; 
although  I am  free  to  confess  that  we  often  succeed  by  such  heroic 
plans  of  treatment  in  cutting  short  the  disease.  To  be  successful, 
however,  we  must  have  recourse  to  them  in  its  earliest  stage,  before 
inflammatory  symptoms  set  in. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Alkalies  and  their  carbonates  ; lime  water  ; 
acetate  of  lead ; nitrate  of  silver  ; astringent  vegetable  infusions  or 
decoctions ; and  milk. 

In  poisoning  with  this  salt,  warm  demulcent  drinks,  as  infusion 
of  linseed,  decoction  of  barley,  &c.  should  be  administered  to  pro- 
mote its  evacuation  by  vomiting.  If  inflammatory  symptoms  occur 
subsequently,  they  are  to  be  combated  by  the  usual  antiphlogistic 
remedies. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CATHARTICS. 

(Purgatives — Evacuants.) 

The  medicines  included  in  this  class  may  be  defined  to  be  agents 
which  quicken  or  increase  alvine  evacuations.  Cathartics  vary  much 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  produce  their  effects.  Some  act  merely 
by  exciting  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines  to  increased  peristal- 
tic motion,  and  thus  cause  their  contents  to  be  more  quickly  and 
more  completely  evacuated.  Some  stimulate  the  mucous  folhcles 
and  exhalents,  so  that  a larger  quantity  of  fluids  than  usual  is  excreted 
from  the  inner  coat  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  thus  the  fecal  evacua- 
tions are  rendered  more  liquid  and  more  copious.  In  many,  both 
these  properties  are  united.  And  some  extend  their  stimulus  to  the 
neighbouring  viscera  also,  and  hence  produce  an  increased  discharge 
of  the  supplementary  intestinal  secretions,  as  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
juice.  Cathartics  differ  also  as  to  the  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  on 
which  they  act : the  effects  of  some  being  confined  to  the  small,  and 
of  others  to  the  large  intestines  ; while  many  of  them  appear  to  sti- 
mulate the  entire  tube.  They  differ,  moreover,  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  produce  their  effects,  and  hence  have  been  generally 
divided  into  three  classes  : — Laxatives,  which  operate  so  mildly  as 
merely  to  produce  the  evacuation  of  the  intestinal  contents,  without 
causing  increased  secretion,  or  stimulating  any  of  the  neighbouring 
viscera  : Purgatives,  properly  so  called,  which,  besides  remarkably 
increasing  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  occasion  increased 
excretion  of  the  fluids  from  the  exhalent  vessels,  and  from  the 
neighbouring  viscera,  and  also  extend  their  stimulant  effects  to  the 
system  in  general : And  Drastic  or  Hydragogue  cathartics,  which 
operate  in  the  same  manner  as  purgatives,  but  with  much  greater 
energy,  producing  copious  watery  stools,  and  which,  if  given  in  an 
overdose,  produce  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  characterized  by 
constant  vomiting  and  purging,  and  intense  pain.  Although,  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity  in  classification,  I have  arranged  the  remedies 
belonging  to  these  three  divisions  under  the  one  head.  Cathartics  ; 
in  prescribing  them  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  special  cha- 
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racteristics  of  their  mode  of  operation,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  indications 
for  which  they  may  be  administered.  These  distinctions  will  be 
more  conveniently  considered  when  treating  of  the  therapeutical 
effects  of  the  individual  remedies  of  this  class.  Cathartics  may  be 
also  divided  into  two  classes,  depending  on  the  manner  in  which 
their  effects  are  produced,  that  is  to  say,  whether  their  operation  is 
caused  by  a direct  or  local  action  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
digestive  canal  in  the  same  manner  as  irritating  or  indigestible 
articles  of  food  occasion  diarrhoea ; or  indirectly  by  their  being  first 
taken  into  the  circulation  as  is  known  to  occur  with  regard  to  rhu- 
barb and  other  cathartic  medicines,  which  purge  if  injected  into  the 
veins.  But  this  division,  however  scientific,  it  is  apparent,  can  be  of 
but  little  therapeutical  value  Cathartic  medicines  are  derived  from 
both  the  organic  and  inorganic  divisions  of  the  materia  medica. 
The  vegetable  kingdom  yields  a very  large  proportion  of  them,  the 
cathartic  property  in  such  being  usually  dependant  on  a resin,  an 
oil,  or  some  acrid  principle  which  produces  its  effects  either  directly 
as  a local  irritant,  or  by  being  first  taken  into  the  circulation ; their 
action  too  varies,  that  of  some  being  very  mildly  laxative,  of  others, 
decidedly  purgative,  while  several  constitute  the  most  powerful 
hydragogues.  The  cathartics  derived  from  the  inorganic  kingdom 
are  with  a single  exception— sulphur— obtained  from  the  metals; 
these  are  usually  described  in  two  classes,  mercurials  and  salines. 
The  former  are  characterised  by  the  property  which  they  possess  of 
augmenting  nearly  all  the  secretions,  but  especially  that  of  the 
liver ; and  the  latter  by  their  operation  depending  on  an  increased 
discharge  of  serum,  the  evacuations  which  they  produce  being  con- 
sequently termed  watery.  The  prescriber  should  remember  that  the 
effect  of  cathartics  may  be  much  augmented,  or  their  operation 
modified,  by  their  judicious  combination,  or  by  the  addition  of 
medicines  possessing  other  properties,  as,  for  example,  anodynes 
such  as  opium,  belladonna,  or  hyoscyamus;  stimulants;  or  tonics. 
Indeed  I have  been  convinced  by  experience,  that  tonics  are  not 
ordered  in  combination  with  cathartics  as  frequently  as  they  ouglff 
to  be  ; they  not  only  augment  the  effect  of  the  cathartic,  thus  ren- 
dering a smaller  dose  of  the  latter  effectual,  but  they  give  tone  to 
the  digestive  canal,  thereby  removing  a condition  of  the  system  on 
which  habitual  constipation  is  so  frequently  dependent.  In  some 
cases,  also,  where  the  muscularity  of  the  intestines  appears  to  be 
deficient  in  tone,  a combination  of  purgatives  with  minute  doses  of 
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strychnine  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  Nature  has 
prepared  several  valuable  and  most  important  combinations  of  saline 
cathartics  in  the  form  of  mineral  waters,  which  operate  effectually 
and  in  much  smaller  doses  than  when  the  same  salts  are  taken 
alone.  This  is  a valuable  hint  too  often  overlooked  by  the  prescri- 
ber,  who  will  find  that  a judicious  combination  of  several  cathartic 
medicines  acts  with  more  certainty  and  in  much  smaller  doses  than 
any  single  drug  of  this  class.  Attention  also  must  he  paid  to  the 
period  of  the  day  selected  for  the  administration  of  purgatives ; for 
instance,  when  their  active  principle  partakes  of  a resinous  charac- 
ter, when  also  they  are  slow  in  producing  their  effects,  night-time  is 
the  proper  period  to  select  for  their  exhibition ; but  salines  are  found 
to  act  more  satisfactorily  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  should  conse- 
quently be  given  in  the  morning.  In  the  treatment  of  constipation, 
practitioners  should  impress  on  their  patients  the  importance  of 
regularity  in  their  efforts  to  unload  the  bowels.  Inattention  to  this 
point  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  this  disease,  and  although 
relief  is  experienced  from  the  use  of  purgatives,  still  such  is  but  tem- 
porary, and  the  constant  use  at  last  degenerates  into  an  abuse,  and 
is  so  eventually  treated  by  the  constitution. 


Aloe  Barba densis.  Barbadoes  Aloes.  Aloe  vulgaris,  Lam. 
Eruiycl.  Plate  109,  8teph.  and  Gliurch.  Med.  Bot.  The  juice  of 
the  leaf,  inspissated ; imported  from  Barbadoes. 

CHAEACTEES. — In  yellowish-brown  or  dark-brown  opaque  masses  ; breaks  with  a 
dull  conchoidal  fracture ; has  a bitter,  nauseous  taste,  and  a strong,  disagreeable  odour ; 
dissolves  almost  entirely  in  proof  spirit,  and  during  solution  exhibits  under  the  micro- 
scope numerous  crystals.  Usually  imported  in  gourds. 

Aloe  Socotrina.  Socotrine  Aloes.  One  or  more  undetermined 
species  of  Aloe,  Linn.  The  juice  of  the  leaf  inspissated ; usually 
procured  from  Socotra. 

CHAEACTEES. — In  reddish-brown  masses,  opaque,  or  translucent  at  the  edges; 
breaks  with  an  irregular  or  smooth  and  resinous  fracture ; has  a bitter  taste,  and  a 
strong  but  fragrant  odour  ; dissolves  entirely  in  proof  spirit,  and  during  solution  exhi- 
bits under  the  microscope  numerous  minute  crystals. 

The  different  commercial  varieties  of  aloes  are  obtained  from 
various  species  of  the  genus  Aloe  ; they  are  inhabitants  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  Socotra,  Barbary,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
and  belong  to  the  Natural  family  Liliacece,  and  to  the  Linnasan 
class  and  order  Hexandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHAEACTEES. — The  species  of  the  genus  Aloe,  from  which  the  drug  is 
obtained,  are  generally  characterized  by  having  woody  stems,  with  large,  flesliy,  am- 
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plexicaul  leaves,  glaucous,  flat  above  and  convex  below,  having  marginal  spines  or  ser- 
ratures ; Flowers,  numerous,  in  spikes  or  racemes,  tubular,  coloured  ; stamens  exserted. 

PREPAKATiON. — It  is  obtained  by  cutting  the  leaves  transversely  near  their  base, 
and  evaporating,  either  in  the  sun  or  with  the  aid  of  heat  the  juice,  which,  lodged 
in  the  intercellular  passages  between  the  vessels  situated  immediately  under  the  epi- 
dermis, flows  spontaneously  from  them  ; sometimes  the  flow  of  juice  from  the  leaves  is 
aided  by  plunging  them  in  hot  water ; and  sometimes  by  pressure,  when  an  inferior 
sort  of  aloes  in  obtained ; a still  worse  description  is  procured  by  evaporating  a de- 
coction of  the  leaves. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Obtained  in  these  different  ways,  and 
from  various  parts  of  the  world,  aloes  differs  very  much  in  its  phy- 
sical properties  ; consequently  several  varieties  of  the  drug  are  met 
with  in  commerce.  In  addition  to  the  two  kinds  admitted  by  the 
pharmacopoeial  authorities,  I shall  describe  two  others.  East  Indian 
and  Cape  aloes.  1.  Socotrine  aloes  (Aloe  SocotHna)  is  named 
from  its  being  procured  in  the  island  of  Socotra,  whence  it  is  im- 
ported into  England  either  by  way  of  Smyrna  or  Bombay ; it  is  in 
masses  of  a golden-brown  colour,  having  a smooth,  glassy  fracture, 
and  a translucent  garnet-red  hue  at  the  edges  ; the  odour  is  fragrant 
and  aromatic,  much  heightened  by  being  breathed  on,  and  the  taste 
is  bitter  ; it  yields  a powder  of  a beautiful  golden-yellow  colour 
which  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  proof  spirit.  The  following  were 
the  characters  assigned  to  Socotrine  aloes  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia: — “Fragile,  bitter,  of  a reddish-brown  colour, 
with  an  aromatic  odour ; thin  laminae  are  translucent  when  freshly 
broken.”  The  Edinburgh  College  stated  that  it  is  : — “ In  thin 
pieces,  translucent  and  garnet-red,  almost  entirely  soluble  in  spirit 
of  the  strength  of  sherry.  Very  rare.”  Socotrine  aloes  is  most  pro- 
bably procured  from  the  Aloe  Socotrina;  it  is  imported  in  skins  or 
in  chests. — 2.  East  Indian  aloes  (Aloe  Indica)  is  usually  confounded, 
at  least  in  Ireland,  with  the  foregoing  variety.  It  occurs  in  large 
opaque  masses,  of  a dark  liver-brown  colour,  with  a dull,  waxy 
fracture  ; the  odour  is  somewhat  similar  to,  but  not  so  agreeable  as, 
' that  of  Socotrine  aloes,  and  the  taste  equally  bitter  ; it  yields  a dull 
reddish-yellow  powder,  a great  part  of  which  is  insoluble  in  proof- 
spirit.  It  is  brought  to  England  in  skins  and  chests  from  Bombay, 
but  it  is  stated  to  be  originally  obtained  from  the  coasts  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  It  is  perhaps  obtained  from  a species  of  aloe  if  not  identical 
with,  nearly  allied  to,  the  A loe  Socotrina.  It  is  probable  that  this 
is  the  variety  of  aloes  officinal  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  under  the  name  offhepatic  aloes  ; the  characteristics 
given  for  it  therein  were  as  follows  : “ Opaque,  of  a liver  colour,  with 
a bitter  taste  and  disagreeable  odour.” — 3.  Barbadoes  aloes 
Barhadensis,  L.E.)  is  a product  of  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  other 
West  India  Islands,  whence  it  is  imported  in  gourd  shells,  occasion- 
ally in  boxes.  It  is  of  a dark  liver-brown,  sometimes  almost  black 
colour ; the  fracture  is  dull  and  opaque,  the  odour  strong  and  dis- 
agreeable, resembling  that  of  the  human  axilla,  and  the  taste  very 
bitter.  It  is  reduced  to  powder  with  difficulty,  the  powder  being  of 
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a dull  dark-yellow  colour.  It  was  described  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  as  being  “ dull  and  opaque,  of  a liver 
colour,  with  a bitter,  nauseous  taste,  and  a very  disagreeable  odour.” 
This  variety  is  obtained  from  the  Aloe  vulgaris,  and  probably  from 
some  allied  species. — 4.  Cape  aloes  (Aloe  Gapensis)  is  imported  in 
skins  and  in  chests  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  very  com- 
mon in  English  commerce,  although  never  introduced  into  any  of 
our  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  of  a glossy,  resinous  appearance  (hence 
its  German  name,  “shining  aloes”),  a dark-brown  colour,  with  a 
greenish  yellow  shade,  especially  when  in  small  fragments ; a strong, 
disagreeable  odour,  much  increased  by  breathing  on  it,  and  an  acrid, 
bitter  taste  ; it  is  very  brittle,  and  readily  reduced  to  powder,  which 
is  of  a shining  greenish-yellow  colour.  It  is  procured  from  the  Aloe 
spicata  and  several  other  allied  species. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  most  important  constituent  of  aloes 
is  a bitter  extractive  matter  (Aloesin,  Pfaff ; Alo'ine,  Meisner), 
amounting  in  the  finer  sorts  to  nearly  80,  in  the  inferior  to  about 
50  per  cent. ; it  has  been  supposed  generally  to  be  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  drug,  but  Edbiquet  states  that  pure  aloi'ne  prepared  by 
him  had  not  the  least  purgative  action,  a statement  which  more 
recent  experience  has  entirely  failed  to  substantiate.  Aloi'ne  was 
obtained  in  large  quantity  from  Barbadoes  aloes  in  1851  by  the 
Messrs.  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  and  its  employment  in  medicine  has 
been  proposed  by  these  chemists.  It  may  be  readily  procured  from 
Barbadoes  aloes  by  the  following  process: — The  aloes  previously 
dried  is  pounded  with  a quantity  of  sand,  to  prevent  its  agglutinat- 
ing ; the  mass  is  then  macerated  repeatedly  with  cold  water,  and  the 
liquor  thus  obtained  concentrated  in  vacuo  to  the  consistence  of  a 
S3T:up.  This  is  left  at  rest  in  a cool  place  for  2 or  3 days,  when  it 
deposits  a mass  of  small  granular  crystals  of  a brownish-yellow  colour. 
To  purify  these  crystals — which  constitute  the  aloi'ne  in  an  impure 
state— they  must  be  first  dried  by  pressure  between  folds  of  blotting- 
paper,  and  then  repeatedly  crystallized  out  of  hot  water  until  they 
have  only  a pale  sulphur-yellow  colour.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  heat  of  the  aqueous  solution  should  not  exceed  150°  F.  as  at 
212°  the  alo'ine  is  rapidly  oxidized  and  decomposed.  Alo'ine  is  neu- 
tral, has  a taste  at  first  sweetish,  then  intensely  bitter,  and  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  water  or  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  very 
soluble  in  ether  when  slightly  warmed.  According  to  Dr.  Stenhouse 
its  composition  is  C.34Hj80i4.  The  finer  sorts  of  aloes  contain  also 
resin,  and  two  peculiar  acids,  Aloetic  and  Aloeretinic  acids  ; in  ad- 
dition to  these  substances,  the  inferior  sorts  contain  some  vegetable 
albumen.  Aloes  is  almost  completely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
as  the  water  cools  a dark  brown  substance,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
is  deposited  ; it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  but  dis- 
solves almost  entirely  in  proof  spirit,  and  still  more  readily  in  weaker 
spirit ; beated,  it  fuses  imperfectly,  and  if  the  heat  be  continued  is 
converted  into  a resinous-looking,  very  friable  mass. 
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ADULTERATIONS. — The  only  adulteration  of  aloes  is,  the  mixing 
the  inferior  sorts  with,  or  substituting  them  for,  the  finer  kinds  ; of 
this  we  can  judge  by  the  physical  characters,  particularly  the  odour 
when  breathed  on,  or  by  the  solubility  in  weak  spirit. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  moderate  doses,  from  three  to  ten 
grains,  aloes  acts  as  a stimulating  tonic  cathartic,  influencing  espe- 
cially the  large  intestines,  on  which  it  operates  rather  by  exciting 
their  peristaltic  action  than  by  causing  increased  secretion  from  their 
mucous  membrane.  It  produces  its  effects  more  slowly  than  most 
other  medicines  of  this  class,  from  ten  to  eighteen  hours  usually 
elapsing  before  it  operates,  a fact  generally  attributed  to  its  slow  solu- 
bility in  the  gastric  juices.  The  specific  action  of  aloes  on  the  large 
intestines  contraindicates  its  employment  in  hemorrhoidal  affections, 
in  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  the  prostate  gland, 
or  the  urethra,  in  pregnancy  or  during  the  menstrual  discharge. 
From  its  mode  of  operation  it  is  also  evidently  not  adapted  for  cases 
in  which  we  wish,  to  produce  increased  secretion  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  or  where  a speedy  operation  is  required.  The  employment  of 
aloes  as  a purgative  is,  nevertheless,  very  general,  and  perhaps  there 
are  few  vegetable  cathartics  more  extensively  used,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  numerous  officinal  formulas  for  its  administration  which 
are  contained  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  as  well  as  from  the  fact 
of  its  almost  invariably  entering  into  the  composition  of  every  em- 
pirical pill  mass.  In  ancient  pharmacy  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
sovereign  remedy,  its  preparations  being  complimented  with  most 
flattering  terms,  such  as  tinctura  sacra.,  hiera  picra  (the  sacred 
bitter),  heaume  de  vie,  &c.  In  torpor  of  the  intestines,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  deficient  secretion  of  bile,  it  is  the  most  useful 
of  this  class  of  remedies  ; indeed  it  appears  to  be  one  of  our  best  sub- 
stitutes for  that  secretion,  and  is  therefore  exhibited  with  the  most 
beneflcial  results  in  jaundice  when  unaccompanied  by  hepatic  in- 
flammation, mechanical  obstruction  of  the  ducts,  &c.  In  habitual 
costiveness  so  common  in  females,  aloes  is  also  administered  with 
much  benefit,  due  attention  being  paid  to  the  circumstances  which 
contraindicate  its  employment.  Christison  states  that  the  cathartic 
property  of  aloes  is  much  increased  by  its  combination  with  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  that  its  irritating  action  on  the  rectum  is  counteracted 
by  combining  it  with  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus ; both  of  which 
statements  my  experience  fully  confirms. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISITRATION. — Aloe  Hcpatica,  Aloe 
Socotrina,  Aloe  Indica,  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  xv. — Aloe  Barhadensis, 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  X.  It  is  best  administered  in  the  form  of  pill,  made 
with  honey,  mucilage,  &c.  The  dose  of  Aloine  is  from  gr.  ss.  to 
gr.  ij .,  in  the  form  of  pill  According  to  the  Messrs.  Smith,  in  one  in- 
stance in  which  four  grains  were  given  a very  violent  action  on  the 
bowels  was  caused.  My  experience  of  Aloine  is  most  favourable, 
and  I look  forward  to  seeing  it  yet  far  more  extensively  used  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  regret  its  non-introduction  into  tlie  British 
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Pharmacopoeia.  I entertain  no  doubt  of  its  yet  vindicating  its  right 
to  this  position. 

The  preparations  into  which  Barbadoes  aloes  enters  are  these — 
enema,  extractum,  ijilula,  pilula’  cambogioe  composita,  pilula 
cohcynthidis  composita,  pilula  colocynthidis  et  hyoscyami. 

The  preparations  into  which  Socotrine  aloes  enters  are  these  : — 
decoctum  compositum,  enema,  extractum,  extractum  colocyn- 
tkidis  compositum,  pilula,  pilula  aloes  et  assafoctidce,  (described 
p.  51),  pilula  aloes  et  myrrhce,  pilula  rhei  composita,  tinctura, 
tinctura  henzoini  composita,  vinum. 

Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum.  Compound  decoction  of  aloes. 
(Take  of  extract  of  socotrine  aloes,  ninety  grains ; myrrh,  bruised, 
sixty  grains ; saffron,  chopped  fine,  sixty  grains ; carbonate  of  potash, 
forty  grains ; extract  of  liquorice,  half  an  ounce  ; compound  tinc- 
ture of  cardamoms,  four  fluid  ounces;  distilled  water,  a suflficiency. 
Triturate  the  aloes,  myrrh,  and  carbonate  of  potash  together ; add 
the  saffron  and  extract  of  liquorice,  and  boil  in  fourteen  ounces  of 
the  water  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  vessel.  Cool,  strain  through 
flannel,  and  add  the  tincture  of  cardamoms,  with  as  much  water  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  quantity  to  sixteen  fluid  ounces,) 
This  preparation,  originally  introduced  by  Lelievre,  under  the 
name  of  Beaume  de  Vie  (balm  of  life),  is  a valuable  mild  cathartic 
possessed  of  antacid  and  tonic  properties.  In  amenorrhoea,  depend- 
ing on  anemia,  it  is  frequently  prescribed  in  combination  with  the 
compound  or  aromatic  iron  mixture,  in  equal  proportions.  Dose,  f§ss. 
to  flij. 

Enema  Aloes.  Enema  of  Aloes.  (Take  of  aloes,  forty  grains; 
carbonate  of  potash,  fifteen  grains  ; mucilage  of  starch,  ten  fluid 
ounces.  Mix,  and  rub  together.)  . A useful  stimulating  cathartic 
in  the  constipation  of  amenorrhoea ; also  employed  for  dislodging 
ascarides  from  the  rectum. 

Extractum  Aloes  Barbadensis.  Extract  of  Barbadoes  Aloes. 
(Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  in  small  fragments,  one  pound  ; boiling 
distilled  water,  one  gallon.  Add  the  aloes  to  the  water,  and  stir 
well  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Set  aside  for  twelve  hours  ; 
then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  strain  the  remainder,  and  evaporate 
the  mixed  liquors  by  a water  bath  or  a current  of  warm  air  to  a 
proper  consistence.)  Dose,  from  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  xv. 

Extractum  A loes  Socotrince.  Extract  of  Socotrine  A loes.  (Take 
of  socotrine  aloes,  in  small  fragments,  one  pound ; boiling  distilled 
water,  one  gallon.  Add  the  aloes  to  the  water,  and  stir  well  until 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Set  aside  for  twelve  hours  ; then  pour 
off  the  clear  liquor,  strain  the  remainder,  and  evaporate  the  mixed 
liquors  by  a water  bath  or  a current  of  warm  air  to  a proper  con- 
sistence.) Dose,  from  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  xv. 

Pilula  A loes  Barbadensis.  Pill  of  Barbadoes  Aloes.  (Take  of 
Barbadoes  aloes,  in  powder,  two  ounces;  hard  soap,  in  powder,  one 
ounce  ; oil  of  caraway,  one  fluid  drachm  ; confection  of  roses,  one 
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ounce.  Beat  all  together,  until  thorouglily  mixed.)  Dose,  gr.  iij. 
to  gr.  X. 

Filula  Aloes  et  My rrl LOG.  Pill  of  Aloes  and  Myrrh.  (Take  of 
socotrine  aloes,  two  ounces  ; myn’h,  one  ounce  ; saffron,  dried,  half 
an  ounce  ; confection  of  roses,  two  ounces  and  a half.  Triturate  the 
aloes,  myrrh,  and  saffron  together,  and  sift;  then  add  the  confection 
of  roses,  and  beat  together  into  a uniform  mass.)  Syn. : Rufus’  Pill 
— an  excellent  stimulating  cathartic  pill  mass,  posses.sing  feeble  em- 
menagogue  properties.  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Pilula  Aloes  Socotrince.  Pill  of  Socotrine  Aloes,  (Take  of 
socotrine  aloes,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; hard  soap,  in  powder,  one 
ounce ; volatile  oil  of  nutmeg,  one  fluid  drachm  ; confection  of 
roses,  one  ounce.  Beat  all  together,  until  thoroughly  mixed.)  Dose, 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 

Tinctura  Aloes.  Tincture  of  Aloes.  (Take  of  socotrine  aloes,  in 
coarse  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; extract  of  liquorice,  one  ounce  and  a 
half;  proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  filter  the 
liquor,  and  add  suflficient  proof  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  Not  so 
agreeable  a preparation  as  the  wine.  Dose,  min.  xxx.  to  foss. 

Vinum  Aloes.  Wine  of  Aloes.  (Take  of  socotrine  aloes,  one 
ounce  and  a half ; cardamoms,  ground,  eighty  grains ; ginger,  in 
coarse  powder,  eighty  grains ; sherry,  two  pints.  Digest  for  seven 
days,  and  strain  through  calico.)  An  excellent  stomachic  cathartic. 
Dose,  f3j.  to  fSss.  In  the  dyspepsia  of  fashionable  life,  I find  the 
following  a valuable  combination — equal  parts  of  the  wine  of  aloes, 
iron,  and  rhubarb  ; a teaspoon  full  of  the  mixture  in  a wine  glass 
full  of  sherry  one  hour  before  dinner. 

* Pilulce  Aloes  et  Ferri.  (Sulphate  of  iron,  3 parts  ; Barbadoes 
aloes,  2 parts  ; aromatic  powder,  6 parts ; conserve  of  red  roses, 
b parts  ; pulverise  the  aloes  and  sulphate  of  iron  separately,  and 
beat  into  a proper  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  five  grain  pills.) 
Tonic  and  cathartic,  well  ada]3ted  for  chlorosis.  Dose,  one  to  three 
daily. 

* Pilulce  ante  cihum,  Paris  Codex.  (Aloes,  6 parts  ; extract  of 
cinchona,  3 parts;  canella,  1 part;  syrup  of  wormwood,  a sufficiency; 
divide  into  four  grain  pills.)  One  or  two  before  dinner. 


Calomelas.  Calomel.  Subchloride  of  Mercury,  HgaClzr  235*5 
(Syn. : Submuriate  of  Mercury , Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Mite.) 

PKEPAKATION.— Take  of  sulphate  of  mercury,  ten  ounces ; mercury,  by  weight, 
seven  ounces  ; chloride  of  sodium,  dried,  five  ounces  ; boiling  distilled  water,  a suf- 
ficiency. Moisten  the  sulphate  of  mercury  with  the  water,  and  rub  it  and  the  mercury 
together  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible  ; add  the  chloride  of  sodium,  .and  thoroughly 
mix  the  whole  by  continued  trituration. ' Sublime  by  a suitable  app.ar.atus  into  a chamber 
of  such  size  that  the  calomel,  instead  of  adhering  to  its  sides  as  a crj-stalline  crust,  shal 
fall  as  a fine  powder  on  its  floor.  Wash  this  powder  with  boiling  distilled  water,  until 
the  washings  cease  to  be  darkened  by  a drop  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  Finally 
dr)'  at  a heat  not  exceeding  212°,  and  preserve  in  ajar  or  bottle  im^iervious  to  light. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  subliming  a mixture  of  metallic 
mercury,  sulphate  of  mercury  and  chloride  of  sodium,  we  find  that 
the  oxygen  and  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  mercury  go  to  the 
sodium  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  converting  it  into  sulphate  of  soda, 
whilst  the  chlorine  attaches  itself  to  the  two  equivalents  of  mercury, 
forming  the  subchloride  of  mercury  thus,  Hg+HgOSOs+NaClzr 
HgaCl+NaOSOa-  This  equation  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
the  employment  of  metallic  mercury,  as  without  it  corrosive  subli- 
mate, (HgCl)  would  be  the  result,  and,  indeed,  in  spite  of  all  precau- 
tions, some  corrosive  sublimate  appears  during  this  process,  hence  the 
directions  to  wash  the  product  so  long  as  the  washings  are  darkened 
on  the  addition  of  the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  which  precipi- 
tates mercury  from  its  solutions  in  the  form  of  black  sulphide  of 
mercury.  Thus,  HgCl+NH4S=:HgS-l-NH4Cl. 

CHAiiACTEES. — A dull  white  heavy  and  nearly  tasteless  powder,  rendered  yellowish 
by  trituration  in  a mortar ; insoluble  in  water,  spirit,  or  ether.  Digested  with  solution 
of  potash  it  becomes  black  ; and  the  clear  solution,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  gives  a 
copious  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Calomel,  obtained  as  directed  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, at  once  in  the  state  of  powder  has  the  colour  ascribed  to 
it,  but  occasionally  in  the  manufacture  it  is  allowed  to  cake,  and  is 
subsequently  powdered — in  that  case  the  colour  will  incline  to  buff. 
The  cake  when  scratched  will  give  a yellow  streak  highly  character- 
istic of  calomel.  Exposure  to  light  also  has  a tendency  to  make  it 
assume  this  buff  hue,  hence  the  direction  to  keep  it  in  vessels  imper- 
vious to  light. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — On  digestion  with  caustic  potash  calomel 
becomes  decomposed,  its  chlorine  going  to  the  potassium  to  form 
chloride  of  potassium,  whilst  the  oxygen  of  the  potassa  unites  with 
the  mercury  to  form  black  suboxide  of  mercury,  which  being  in- 
soluble, on  standing  completely  precipitates,  leaving  a clear,  super- 
natant solution  containing  chloride  of  potassium,  which  of  course 
will  yield,  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a copious  white  pre- 
cipitate, chloride  of  silver.  This  equation  explains  the  reaction 
that  ensues  on  the  addition  of  calomel  to  the  solution  of  potash, 
Hg2Cl-|-K0z=:Hg20-bKCl.  A similar  decomposition  explicable 
on  the  same  principles  occurs  on  the  addition  of  calomel  to  lime 
water,  as  in  the  well  known  preparation,  hlach  wash. 

TESTS. — Entirely  volatilized  by  sufficient  heat.  Warm  ether  which  has  been  shaken 
with  it  in  a bottle,  leaves,  on  evaporation,  no  residue. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Calomel  sometimes  contains  corrosive  subli- 
mate, which  may  be  detected  by  agitating  with  sulphuric  ether, 
pouring  off  the  clear  liquid  and  evaporating  ; if  any  sublimate  be 
present,  a crystalline  powder  is  left,  which  becomes  yellow  with 
solution  of  caustic  potash  ; this  adulteration  T have  repeatedly  de- 
tected in  calomel,  my  attention  having  been  in  some  instances  first 
directed  to  it  by  the  irritation  which  it  produced  when  administered 
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to  patients  ; a patient  to  whom  calomel  thus  adulterated  was  given 
in  the  form  of  powder,  complained  of  a burning  sensation  in  the 
back  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  The  presence  of  any  fixed  white 
powder  such  as  carbonate,  sul^Dhate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  sulphate 
of  barytes,  and  carbonate  of  lead,  the  presence  of  one  or  other  of 
which  at  various  periods  has  been  announced,  may  be  detected  by 
applying  a sufficient  heat  to  sublime  the  calomel. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Calomel  is  Seldom  employed  alone  as 
a cathartic,  but  combined  with  other  remedies  of  this  class  it  is  very 
frequently  used,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  its  action  on  the  secret- 
ing organs,  stimulating  the  liver  and  intestinal  glands  to  increased 
activity.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  for  all  diseases  attended 
with  functional  derangement  of  the  hepatic  system  ; as  well  as  for 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  determination  of  blood  to  the  vessels 
of  the  brain,  as  in  ^ome  forms  of  chronic  head-ache,  in  threatened 
apoplexy,  and  paralysis,  &c.  It  is  also  used  with  much  benefit  as  a 
purgative  in  the  early  stages  of  inflammatory  diseases  and  of  fevers, 
more  especially  in  the  fevers  of  warm  climates,  in  which  it  is  gene- 
rally given  in  very  large  doses  from  15  to  30  grains,  its  cathartic 
action  not  being  increased  in  proportion  to  the  dose.  In  doses  of 
from  fifty  to  a hundred  gvains  it  is  said  to  act  as  a powerful  diuretic, 
and  it  has  been  thus  employed  in  America.  So  large  a dose,  if  given 
at  all,  should  not  be  repeated  more  than  once  daily,  nor  for  a longer 
period  than  three  days.  Calomel  is  well  suited  as  a purgative  for 
children,  being  tasteless,  and  in  general  producing  copious  alviue 
evacuations  without  pain  ; in  their  case,  however,  a greater  relative 
dose  is  required  than  for  adults,  and  here  also  its  combination  with 
other  purgatives,  as  jalap  or  scammony,  will  be  attended  with 
benefit.  In  verminous  diseases  it  is  the  best  purgative  that  can  be 
employed,  as  it  not  only  dislodges  the  worms  from  the  intestines,  but 
also  acts  as  a poison  to  them.  (See  also  Sioecial  Stimulants.) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder  or  pill,  from 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  vj.'  A very  frequently  employed  cathartic  bolus  is  made 
by  taking  five  grains  of  calomel,  twenty  of  jalap,  three  of  ginger,  and 
treacle  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  make  a bolus  ; the  mass  consti- 
tutes one  dose. 

PREPARATIONS. — Pilula  composita,  Unguentum.  (See  Special  Stimulants.) 

* PilulcB  Gaiharticce  composite^.  United  States  Phannacopoeia. 
(Calomel,  gr.  clxxx. ; compound  extract  of  colocynth,  in  powder, 
Iss.;  extract  of  jalap,  gr.  clxxx.;  gamboge,  in  powder,  gr.  xl. ; form 
them  into  a mass  with  water,  and  divide  into  180  pills).  An  excel- 
lent purgative,  combining  efficiency  of  action,  and  comparative 
mildness  with  smallness  of  bulk.  Each  pill  contains  one  grain  of 
calomel ; dose,  one  or  two  pills: 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies  and  tlieir  carbonates ; chloride  of 
sodium;  lime  water;  nitric  and  muriatic  acids;  iodide  of  potas- 
sium ; sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  its  combinations ; soaps,  &c. 
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Gambogia.  Gamboge.  (An  undetermined  species  of  Garcinia,. 
Linn.  The  gum  resin  ; imported  from  Siam.)  The  plant  which 
yields  commercial  or  Siam  gamboge  is  not  yet  ascertained  ; it  was 
conjectured  by  the  Edinburgh  College  to  be  a species  of  Hebraden- 
dron  nearly  allied  to  the  Hebradendron  gambogioides,  from  which 
plant  Ceylon  gamboge  is  procured  ; but  more  recent  investigations 
tend  to  prove  that  it  is  the  produce  of  a sjDecies  of  Garcinia  as  yet 
unascertained,  so  that  the  reference  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  was  correct.  The  gamboge  of  medicine  was  erro- 
neously ascribed  by  the  Dublin  College  to  the  Ceylon  gamboge  tree ; 
it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Guttiferce  {ClusiacecB,  Lindley), 
and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Monoecia  Monadelphia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — A haiiclsome  tree  of  moderate  size,  with  opposite,  stalked, 
leaves  ; unisexual  flowers,  sessile  and  axillary  ; and  a pleasant  saccharine  fruit,  about 
the  size  of  a cherry,  four  celled,  each  cell  one  seeded. 

PREPxVR-ATiON. — In  Ceylon,  gamboge  is  procured  by  making  incisions  into  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  or  removing  a piece  of  it,  when  a viscid,  bright-yellow  juice  exudes,  which, 
when  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  in  shallow  bowls,  concretes  into  a hardened  mass. 
In  Siam  it  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  breaking  across  the  young  branches  and  leaves, 
and  collecting  the  juice  that  drops  from  them  : be  this  as  it  may,  the  finer  qualities  are 
allowed  to  dry  in  the  hollow  stems  of  the  bamboo-cane,  or  probably  the  juice  is  collec- 
ted in  them  ; and  of  late  it  has  been  commonly  imported  in  the  reeds. 

cHjAracters. — In  cylindrical  pieces,  breaking  easily  with  a smooth  conchoidal 
glistening  fracture ; colour  tawny,  changing  to  yellow  when  it  is  rubbed  with  water ; 
taste  acrid. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Commercial  or  Siam  gamboge  is  gener- 
ally met  with  in  two  forms ; that  of  cylinders,  sometimes  hollow, 
more  frequently  solid — Pipe  Gamboge;  and  in  irregular  shaped 
masses — Cake  or  Lump  Gamboge.  Pipe  gamboge  is  of  a rich,  red- 
dish yellow  colour,  generally  greenish  and  dusty  externally  ; inodor- 
ous, tasteless  at  first,  but  soon  causing  a sense  of  acridity  in  the 
throat  ; brittle,  with  a smooth,  glistening,  conchoidal  fracture. 
Lump  gamboge  is  of  a duller  colour,  its  fracture  is  splintery  with 
scarcely  any  lustre,  and  it  contains  small  fragments  of  wood  and 
many  air-vesicles.  Ceylon  Gamboge  (for  a specimen  of  which  I am 
indebted  to  my  friend.  Professor  Christison)  is  not  an  article  of 
English  commerce ; it  is  a coarse-looking  substance  with  numerous 
air-vesicles,  of  a dull  reddish  yellow  colour,  with  many  dark-brown 
spots.  It  would  appear  to  have  nearly  similar  purgative  properties 
to  Siam  gamboge,  but  it  is  much  inferior  as  a pigment,  and  as  this 
is  the  chief,  almost  the  only  use  to  which  the  gum  resin  is  put,  some 
gamboge  imported  from  Ceylon  was  found  to  be  quite  unsaleable, 
and  of  late  years  it  has  not  occurred  in  commerce. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Gamboge  is  composed  oij:Q&u\.(GambogiG 
A soluble  gum,  and  a trace  of  woody  fibre  ; the  proportion  of 
the  resin,  which  is  the  active  principle,  varies,  according  to  several 
of  Christison's  analyses,  from  68  to  75  per  cent.  Gamboge,  although 
not  soluble  in  water,  forms  a perfect  emulsion  with  it ; it  is  almost 
entirely  soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  and  sulphuric  ether  completely 
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dissolves  out  the  resin,  leaving  the  gum.  The  alcoholic  solution 
dropped  into  water  precipitates  the  resin,  which,  however,  will  be 
redissolved  on  the  addition  of  liquor  kali,  forming  a clear  red  solu- 
tion of  gamhogiate  of  'potash ; from  this  solution  acetate  of  lead 
throws  down  a yellow  precipitate,  gamhogiate  of  lead,  and  sulphate 
of  copper  a brown  precipitate,  gamhogiate  of  copper. 

TEST. — An  emulsion  made  with  boiling  water,  and  cooled,  does  not  become  green 
with  the  solution  of  iodine. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  inferior  varieties  of  gamboge  are  adulter- 
ated with  some  amylaceous  matter,  they  also  generally  contain 
lignin  ; the  former  is  detected  by  a cooled  decoction  becoming  green- 
ish on  the  addition  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and  the  presence  of  the 
latter  may  be  known  by  the  fracture  not  being  smooth  and  con- 
choidal. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Gamboge  is  a drastic  cathartic,  pro- 
ducing even  in  small  doses  frequent  and  copious  watery  evacuations, 
attended  with  much  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ; in  some- 
what larger  doses  it  occasions  vomiting,  and  even  sometimes  inflam- 
mation of  the  intestinal  canal,  followed  by  death ; a single  drachm 
has  proved  a fatal  dose  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  post-mortem 
appearances  being  ulceration  and  mortification  of  the  intestines. 
In  consequence  of  the  distress  caused  by  even  medicinal  doses  of 
gamboge,  it  is  seldom  employed  alone  as  a purgative,  but  is  fre- 
quently added  to  other  remedies  of  this  class,  either  to  augment  their 
power,  or  to  produce  increased  secretion  from  the  alimentary  canal. 
It  is  chiefly  used  as  a cathartic  in  dropsical  affections,  for  which  it  is 
well  adapted,  as  it  not  only  causes  a large  discharge  of  serum  from 
the  intestines,  but  stimulates  the  kidneys  to  increased  action.  The 
combination  of  gamboge  with  an  alkali,  as  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
acts  as  a diuretic  of  much  power,  and  such  a preparation  under  the 
name  of  thicture  of  gamboge  is  highly  praised  by  many  continental 
writers.  The  resin  of  gamboge  in  somewhat  smaller  doses  has  a pre- 
cisely similar  action  to  the  drug  itself. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  pill,  or  emul- 
sion, gr.  ij.  to  gr.  V.  which  may  be  repeated  every  five  or  six  hours 
until  it  operates;  it  should  be  always  finely  powdered  and  combined 
with  some  comparatively  inert  substance,  as  sugar,  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, or  cream  of  tartar. 

Pilula  Gamhogice  Composlta.  Compound  Pill  of  Gamboge. 
(Take  of  gamboge,  one  ounce  ; Barbadoes  aloes,  one  ounce  ; aroma- 
tic powder,  one  ounce  ; hard  soap,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; syrup  a 
sufficiency.  Pulverize  the  gamboge  and  aloes  separately,  mix  them 
with  the  aromatic  powder,  add  the  soap,  and  afterwards  the  syrup  ; 
and  beat  the  whole  into  a uniform  mass).  A useful  cathartic  mass, 
operating  effectually  in  doses  of  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

* Tinctura  Gamhogioi,Y OlGTEL.  (Gamboge,  powdered,  §ss. ; car- 
bonate of  potash,  3j.;' brandy,  f5xij.  ; mix  the  powders  intimately, 
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add  the  spirit,  and  digest  for  four  days  with  a gentle  heat).  An  ex- 
cellent diuretic.  Dose,  fSss.  to  f3j. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  gamboge,  emollient  and  demulcent 
drinks  should  be  given,  and  similar  enemata  administered  ; to  be 
followed  by  small  but  repeated  doses  of  opium,  and  the  use  of  the 
warm-bath. 


Cassia.  Cassia  Pulp.  Cassia  Fistula,  Linn.  Purging  Cassia. 
Plate  163,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (The  pulp  of  the  pods  ; imported 
from  the  East  Indies;  or  recently  extracted  from  pods  imported 
from  the  East  or  West  Indies.)  This  tree,  the  Pudding  Pipe  Tree, 
or  Purging  Cassia,  originally  a native  of  Africa,  is  now  generally 
diffused  over  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  grows  abundantly  near 
Alexandria,  the  quantity  of  the  fruit  annually  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  markets  of  that  town  amounting  to  50,000  pounds  weight.  It 
belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Leguminosce  (Fabacece,  Lindley), 
rnd  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Decandria  Monogynia. 

BOTAKICAL  CHAKACTEES. — A liandsome  tree,  about  thirty  feet  in  height ; witii 
ilternate,  pinnate  leaves  ; bright  yellow  papilionaceous  flowers  in  racemes  ; and  cylin- 
Irical  legumes  or  pods,  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  of  a blackish-brown  colour. 

PKEPAEATiON. — The  pulp  of  the  pod  is  the  part  employed  in  medicine.  It  is 
isually  prepared  by  pouring  water  on  the  bruised  pods,  so  as  to  wash  out  the  pulp, 
)ressing  through  a sieve,  and  evaporatingfthe  solution  thus  obtained  to  the  consistence 
of  a thick  extract.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  the  commercial 
ijulp  was  directed  to  be  further  prepared  for  use  in  medicine  as  follows  : — Cassia  proe- 
oarata,  “ Cassia,  broken  lengthwise,  ibj. ; distilled  water,  sufficient  to  cover  it ; 
1 nacerate  for  six  hours,  frequently  stirring;  strain  the  washed  pulp  through  a hair- 
ieve,  and  evaporate  in  a water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a confection.” 

CHAKACTEES. — Blackish-brown,  viscid,  sweet  in  taste,  and  somewhat  sickly  in 
)dour ; usually  containing  the  seeds  and  dissepiments. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cassia  pulp  is  of  a reddish-black  colour, 
^las  a sweetish  mucilaginous  taste,  and  but  little  odour.  It  consists 
)f  sugar,  gum,  mucilaginous  extractive,  and  colouring  matter  ; no 
Dnnciple  possessing  purgative  properties  has  as  yet  been  discovered 
n it.  It  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  both  alcohol  and  water. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  pulp  is  not  liable  to  adulteration ; those 
oods  only  should  be  chosen  which  are  heavy,  and  in  which  the  seeds 
lo  not  rattle,  the  rattling  being  proof  demonstrative  of  the  absence 
)f  the  pulp,  in  which  these  seeds  are  embedded,  and  upon  which  its 
■ axative  properties  depend. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cassia  pulp  is  a mild  laxative,  at 
oresent  but  seldom  employed  ; it  is  only  adapted  for  febrile  or  in- 
lammatory  affections  occurring  in  persons  of  delicate  habit  or  in 
;hildren.  Combined  with  manna,  its  cathartic  properties  are  said 
0 be  much  increased. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Of  the  pulp,  §SS.  to  5iij. 

rKErAKATiox.— Confectio  Scnnrc  (which  see). 
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Confectio  Cassica.  (Cassia  pulp,  prepared  ILss. ; manna,  Sij.  ; 
tamarind  pulp,  prepared,  Sj.  ; syrup  of  roses,  fSviij. ; bruise  the 
manna  and  dissolve  it  in  the  syrup,  then  add  the  pulps  and  evapo- 
rate to  a proper  consistence.)  Although  not  officinal,  and  being  apt 
to  sour  on  keeping,  this  confection,  when  freshly  made,  is  an  admir- 
able aperient  for  children,  who,  in  consequence  of  its  agreeable  taste, 
will  rarely  refuse  to  take  it — an  important  consideration  in  infantile 
therapeutics.  Dose,  gr.  cxx.  to  §j. 


COLCHICI  CORMUS.  ColchicuTii  CovT)i.  Colchicum  autumnale, 
Linn.  Plate  177,  Wooclv.  Med.  Bot.  Indigenous.  (Syn. ; Mea- 
dow-saffron. Naked  lady.)  (The  fresh  corm  ; collected  about  the 
end  of  June  ; and  the  same  stripped  of  its  coats,  sliced  transversely, 
and  dried  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  150°.) 

COLCHICI  Semen.  Colchicum  Seed.  (The  seed,  fully  ripe.)  A 
common  indigenous  plant,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Mekin- 
thacecB,  and  to  the  Linntean  class  and  order  Hexandria  Tr  igynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS, — Cormus  (improperly  called  bulb),  fleshy,  covered  with 
a loose,  brown  membrane  ; giving  origin  in  the  middle  of  summer  to  a young  cormus, 
which  remains  attached  to  the  parent,  grows  rapidly,  and  sends  up  in  autumn  a naked 
white  tube  or  flowering  stem,  terminating  in  a pale  purple,  crocus-like  flower ; the 
flower  soon  dies  ; and  the  seed-vessel  which  remains  under-ground,  springs  up  with 
the  erect,  broadly-lanceolate  leaves,  in  the  ensuing  February  or  March. 

PREPARATION. — The  cormus  should  be  gathered  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning 
of  August,  before  the  flowering  stem  is  sent  up.  For  medical  purposes,  it  is  cut  trans- 
versely into  thin  slices,  the  dry  coats  having  been  previously  removed  : the  slices  are 
dried  in  a dark  place,  exposed  to  the  air,  with  a heat  not  exceeding  170°.  Mr.  Houlton 
states  that  the  colchicum  cormus,  when  dried  entire,  retains  its  active  properties  much 
more  perfectly,  and  for  a much  longer  period  than  if  it  is  sliced.  He  also  recommends 
it  to  be  dried  without  artificial  heat,  which  he  says  may  be  readily  done  by  stripping 
off  the  loose  dry  coats,  and  carefully  removing  the  bud  or  bulb.  The  seeds  are  ga- 
thered when  ripe.  The  following  were  the  directions  contained  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, with  reference  to  its  collection  and  preparation  : — “ It  should  be  dug  up  in 
Jifly  before  the  autumnal  bud  is  developed,  and  should  be  dried  as  follows : the  drv 
envelopes  having  been  removed,  it  is  to  be  cut  transversely  into  thin  lamina  and  dried 
at  first  with  a gentle  heat,  gradually  increased  to  150°  F.” 

CHARACTERS. — Of  the  Cormus. — Fresh  corm  about  the  size  of  a chestnut,  flattened 
on  one  side  where  it  has  an  undeveloped  bud  ; furnished  with  an  outer  brown  and  an 
inner  yellow  coat ; internally  white  ; solid  and  fleshy  ; yielding  when  cut  a milky 
acrid,  and  bitter  juice.  Dried  slices  about  a line  thick,  moderately  indented  on  one 
side,  rarely  on  both,  firm,  flat,  whitish,  amylaceous.  Of  the  Seeds. — About  the  size 
of  black  mustard  seed,  very  hard,  reddish-brown. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Colchicum  cormus  is  ovoid,  about  the 
size  of  a large  walnut,  compressed  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other ; 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  bulbous  roots  by  being  solid,  and  not 
composed  of  laminae  or  scales.  The  dry  slices  are  of  a greyish-white 
colour,  and  firm  ; and,  as  remarked  in  the  pharmacopceial  charac- 
ters, indented  on  one  side  only,  reniform  ; when  indented  on  both 
sides,  Jiddle-shaped,  the  specimen  is  of  inferior  value,  inasmuch  a.s 
it  has,  more  or  less,  exhausted  itself  in  the  nourishment  of  its  offset. 
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Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson  suggested  as  a test  of  the  goodness  of  the  slices, 
that  when  rubbed  with  acetic  acid  first,  and  then  treated  with  tinc- 
ture of  guaicum,  they  should  yield  a blue  colour  : an  effect,  as  Dr. 

' Maclagan  has  pointed  out,  due  to  the  reaction  between  the  test  em- 
ployed and  the  albumen  of  the  plant,  which  will  not  occur  if  the 
• albumen  has  been  coagulated  by  an  over-heat  in  the  process  of  dry- 
ing ; so  that  this  test  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  of  value  in  deter- 
mining this  point.  The  seeds  are  small,  rough,  nearly  round,  and  of 
a blackish-brown  colour.  Both  seeds  and  cormus  are  odourless,  but 
have  a bitter,  acrid  taste.  The  flowers  have  been  occasionally  em- 
ployed, both  in  their  fresh  and  dried  state,  but  they  are  not  so  cer- 
tain in  their  effects  as  either  the  seeds  or  cormus. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  cormus  consists  of  fatty  matter,  a 
volatile  acid,  a peculiar,  uncrystallizable  alkaloid  named  veratria. 
(which  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  General  Stimulants), 
combined  with  gallic  acid,  starch,  gum,  inulin,  and  lignin  (Pelletier 
and  Caventou).  A crystallizable  alkaloid,  Colchicia,  was  discovered 
in  the  seeds  by  MM.  Hess  and  Geiger  ; it  bears  much  resemblance 
to  veratria,  with  which  it  was  at  flrst  supposed  to  be  analogous  ; it  is 
bitter,  very  poisonous,  but  neither  acrid  nor  sternutatory,  and  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  In  a very  able  essay  on  colchicum, 
published  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Maclagan  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  Science  (vol.  xiii.  p.  501),  the  writer  states  that  he 
: has  failed  in  verifying  the  observations  of  the  last-named  chemists, 

> as  to  the  crystallizable  nature  of  colchicia,  the  bitter  matter  which 
he  obtained  by  their  process  being  invariably  deposited  in  the  form 
of  a brown,  resinous-looking  mass.  That  the  colchicia  of  Hess  and 
Geiger  is  uncrystallizable  has  been  also  proved  by  the  more  recent 
investigations  of  M.  Oberlin,  which  have  moreover  shown  it  to  be  a 
compound  substance,  and  from  which  this  chemist  has  obtained  a 
neutral  crystaline  principle,  with  very  active  poisonous  properties  ; 
this  he  has  named  Colchiceine.  The  active  principles  of  both  cor- 

:i  mus  and  seed  are  extracted  by  water,  alcohol,  vinegar,  and  wine. 

ADULTERATIONS. — From  having  been  gathered  at  an  improper 
» season,  or  from  careless  drying  or  preservation,  colchicum  cormus  is 
t very  often  nearly  inert.  The  intensity  of  the  bitterness  is  the  best 
test  of  the  goodness  of  either  the  herb  or  the  seeds.  If  an  accurate 

> result  be  required,  it  can  be  obtained  only  by  ascertaining  analyti- 
cally  the  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  contained  in  a given  specimen. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  most  constant  effect,  indeed,  in 
; general,  the  only  manifest  one,  of  colchicum,  is  purging  ; its  cathar- 
: tic  operation  being  accompanied  by  great  depression  of  the  circula- 
tion and  much  debility.  In  large  or  frequently  repeated  doses  it 
;■  produces  nausea,  vomiting,  hypercatharsis,  excessive  prostration, 

. and  a burning  pain  along  the  oesophagus  and  in  the  abdomen,  to- 
. gether  mth  insufferable  thirst.  In  small  doses  it  is  held  by  many 
: to  be  diuretic,  but  this  effect  is  uncertain  ; at  least,  diuresis  is  rarely 
I produced  except  by  the  acetous  preparations  of  the  drug,  neverthe- 
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less  its  supposed  action  on  the  urinary  secretion  lias  induced  some 
witers  to  recommend  its  employment  in  dropsy,  especially  in  that 
form  attended  with  albuminous  urine.  With  its  purgative  proper- 
ties, Dr.  Barlow  associates  sedative  characters,  to  the  combination 
of  which  two  he  ascribes  its  therapeutical  value.  Under  its  use,  the 
quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  is  very  much  augmented ; saliva- 
tion also  has  ensued  upon  its  use.  The  principal  diseases  in  which 
colchicum  has  been  employed  are  gout  and  rheumatism ; for  the 
former  of  which  it  has  acquired  the  character  of  being  a specific — a 
character  which  it  owes  to  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Want,  to  prove  that 
it  was  the  active  ingredient  in  the  Eau  Medidnale,  a celebrated 
empirical  remedy  introduced  in  the  latter  quarter  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, by  a M.  Husson,  for  the  treatment  of  gout,  and  for  the  ana- 
lysis of  which  various  attempts  had  previously  been  fruitlessly  made ; 
for  a most  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Want 
succeeded  in  finding  out  its  composition,  see  the  Pfiarmoxeutical 
Journal,  vol.  xi.,  p.  436,  et  seq.  Administered  during  a parox}’^sm 
of  gout,  it  seldom  fails  to  alleviate  the  pain  and  cut  short  the  fit, 
yet  its  beneficial  effect  is  more  decidedly  manifested  if  it  be  not 
administered  until  the  violence  of  the  fit  is  over  ; but  so  far  from 
preventing  a return  of  the  attack,  most  practitioners  agree  that  the 
employment  of  colchicum  renders  the  system  more  predisposed  to 
the  disease,  indeed,  frequently  giving  rise  to  irregular  or  atonic  gout. 
With  many  j)ractitioners  the  development  of  its  cathartic  effects  is 
considered  essential  for  its  success  in  the  treatment  of  gout : Sir 
Charles  Scudamore^s  favourite  prescription,  with  this  object  in  view, 
being,  “Magnesice,  gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xx. ; Magnesice  Sulphatis,  gr.  lx.  to 
gr.  cxx.  ; Aceti  Golchici,  f3j.  to  f3ij.  ; Syrupi  Zingiheris,  f5j.  to  > 
f3ij. ; Misturce  CaTYiphorce,  ad  f§ij.''  Independent  of  any  such 
action,  however,  indeed  without  any  recognizable  eliminative  effect,  ' 
it  frequently  acts  like  a charm  in  the  relief  of  the  pain  and  inflam-  ^ 
mation  attendant  on  a fit  of  the  gout.  In  rheumatic  fever  the  em-  ■ 
ployment  of  colchicum  requires  the  greatest  caution,  and,  in  the  . 
opinion  of  many  eminent  authorities,  is  very  seldom  admissible,  * 
some  even  going  the  length  of  laying  at  its  door  the  charge  of  in- 
ducing by  metastatic  action  inflammation  of  the  pericardium.  My 
own  experience,  however,  is  by  no  means  confirmatory  of  this  vie\y, 
and  I believe  that  the  supervention  of  pericarditis  in  such  cases  is 
explicable  on  far  different  grounds — views,  in  which  I am  happy  to 
state  that  I am  confirmed  by  ho  less  eminent  an  authority  than  Dr. 
Stokes ; he  being  of  opinion  that  the  supervention  of  this  symptom 
is  altogether  unconnected  with  the  use  or  non-use  of  this  medicine. 
Professor  Law,  also,  bears  testimony  to  its  value  in  such  cases,  com- 
bining with  its  employment  jihe  use  of  moderate  venesection.  In 
some  of  the  chronic  fonus  of  rheumatism,  especially  when  occurring 
in  gouty  habits,  it  is  often  used  in  robust  constitutions  with  benefit ; 
and  my  friend.  Dr.  Faussett,  of  this  city,  has  directed  our  attention 
to  its  value  in  the  treatment  of  lumbago  ; in  which  statement  my 
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observations  are  confirmatory  of  his.  Owing  to  its  effects  on  the 
secretion  of  uric  acid,  it  is  employed  with  the  best  possible  results 
in  those  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  in  which  oxalate  of  lime  is 
present  in  the  urine  ; also  in  some  forms  of  prurigo,  of  urticaria,  and 
of  lichen.  Colchicum  has  been  also  given  as  an  antiphlogistic  in 
febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  ; but  in  the  present  day  its  use  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  the  administration  of 
colchicum  or  any  of  its  preparations,  we  should  always  begin  with 
small  doses  and  increase  them  very  gradually,  as  no  medicine  varies 
more  in  its  action  on  different  persons,  and  besides,  many  of  the 
preparations  w^e  meet  with  in  the  shops  differ  much  in  activity.  It 
is  rarely  employed  in  the  form  of  powder  ; the  dose  is  from  gr.  ij.  to 
gr.  viij.  ; the  powder  of  the  seeds  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  the 
cormus,  as  being  more  uniform.  In  the  pharmacopoeial  preparations 
we  find  that  the  fresh  cormi  are  ordered  in  the  Extractum  and  in 
the  Extractum  Aceticum  ; the  dried  cormi,  in  the  Vi/num  ; and 
the  Seeds,  in  the  Tinctura. 

Extractum  Colchici.  Extract  of  Colchicum.  (Take  of  fresh 
colchicum  corms,  deprived  of  their  coats,  seven  pounds.  Crush  the 
corms;  press  out  the  juice;  allow  the  feculence  to  subside,  and  heat 
the  clear  liquor  to  212° ; then  strain  through  flannel  and  evaporate 
by  a water  bath  at  a temperature,  not  exceeding  160°,  to  a proper 
consistence.)  On  heating,  the  albumen  is  coagulated,  and  is  gotten 
rid  of  by  the  subsequent  filtration.  This  will,  of  course,  increase  its 
relative  strength  as  compared  with  an  extract  not  subjected  to  this 
operation.  In  this  and  the  subsequent  preparation,  the  direction  of 
fresh  cormi  is  correct,  as  by  drying  and  keeping  they  lose  much  of 
their  activity.  Carefully  dried  cormi,  however,  possess  sufficient 
virtue  : the  cormi,  according  to  Mr.  Battly,  lose  in  drying  67  per 
cent,  of  their  weight ; so  that  their  relative  value  is  about  as  one  to 
four.  Dose,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

Extractum  Colchici  Aceticum.  Acetic  Extract  of  Colchicum. 
(Take  of  fresh  colchicum  corms,  deprived  of  their  coats,  seven  pounds ; 
acetic  acid,  six  fluid  ounces.  Crush  the  corms,  add  the  acetic  acid, 
and  press  out  the  juice  ; allow  the  feculence  to  subside,  and  heat 
the  clear  liquor  to  212°  ; then  strain  through  flannel,  , and  evaporate 
by  a water  bath  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  *160°  to  a proper 
consistence.)  Acetic  acid  is  supposed  to  unite  with  the  alkaloid  to 
form  an  acetate  of  colchicina.  Sir  C.  Scudamore  considered  the 
preparations  of  colchicum  with  acetic  acid  milder  in  their  action 
than  those  prepared  without  it,  although  most  efficient  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gout.  Dose,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij.  A combination  of  gr.  x.  of 
this  extract,  gr.  x.  of  blue  pill,  gr.  xx.  of  the  compound  colocynth 
extract,  gr.  v.  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  and  gr.  v.  of  the  dried  car- 
bonate of  soda,  divided  into  ten  pills,  two  to  be  taken  for  a dose, 
constitutes  an  excellent  aperient  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections. 

Tincturoj  Colchici  Seminis.  Tincture  of  Colchicum  Seed. 
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(lake  of  colchicum  se6d,  bruised,  two  ounces  and  a-half;  proof  sj3irit, 
one  pint.  Macerate  the  colchicum  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen 
ounces  of  the  spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally ; then 
transfer  to  a percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into 
the  percolator  the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as 
the  percolation  is  completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator 
to  pressure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient 
proof  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  Dose,  f3ss.  to  f3ij. 

VinuTYi  Golchici.  Wwie  of  Colchicum.  (Take  of  colchicum 
corm,  dried  and  sliced,  four  ounces ; sherry,  one  pint.  Macerate 
the  colchicum  in  the  wine  for  seven  days,  press  and  strain  through 
calico ; pour  on  the  marc  sufficient  sherry  to  make  up  one  pint,  and 
having  pressed  and  strained  as  before,  mix  the  fluids.)  Dose,  f3ss. 
to  f3ij. 

* Succus  Golchici.  (Express  the  juice  from  fresh  cormi,  allow 
it  to  stand  48  hours  to  deposit  the  fecula,  and  add  to  the  clear  liquor 
a fifth  part  of  rectified  spirit.)  This  is  a most  active  preparation, 
and  keeps  well.  Dose,  min.  v.  to  min.  xx. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids ; tincture  of  iodine ; tincture  of  guaia- 
cum  ; and  all  astringent  vegetable  infusions  and  decoctions. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  colchicum,  emetics  followed  by  demul- 
cent drinks  should  be  immediately  administered ; and  if  coma  be 
present,  brandy,  ammonia,  coffee,  and  other  powerful  stimulants  given. 
The  vegetable  astringents  have  been  recommended  as  antidotes,  tan- 
nic acid  forming  an  insoluble  precipitate  with  veratria. 

COLOCYNTHis.  Colocynth.  Citrullus  Colocynthis,  Schrad. 
Plate  175,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (Cucumis  Colocynthis).  (The 
dried  decorticated  fruit,  freed  from  the  seeds;  imported  chiefly 
from  Smyrna,  Trieste,  France,  and  Spain.)  This  plant,  the  hitter 
cucumber,  is  a native  of  several  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is 
cultivated  in  Greece  and  Spain;  it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family 
CucurbitacecB,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Monoecia  Syn- 
genesia. 

BOTANICAL  CHAKACTEES. — A Creeping,  procumbent,  annual  ; leaves,  ovato-cor- 
date ; flowers,  yellow,  axillary,  solitary ; fruit  (pepo),  globose,  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  yellow  when  ripe,  with  a thin  solid  rind,  fleshy,  many-seeded. 

PREPAEATION. — The  fruit  is  gathered  when  ripe,  peeled  and  dried.  In  some  coun- 
tries it  is  dried  without  being  peeled. 

CHAEACTEES. — Light  spongy,  white,  or  yellowish-white,  intensely  bitter. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  pulp  of  the  dried  fruit,  which  is 
the  officinal  part,  is  of  a pale  yellowish-white  colour ; it  is  without 
odour,  but  has  an  intensely  bitter  nauseous  taste ; is  light,  spongy, 
porous,  and  so  tough  as  to  be  with  difficulty  reduced  to  powder. 
The  unpeeled  fruit  (Mogadore  Colocynth),  is  imported  in  small 
quantities  into  England,  but  is  only  used  by  druggists  for  show- 
bottles. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Colocynth  pulp  contains  a peculiar  bit- 
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;er  principle,  which  has  been  named  Colocynthin,  and  on  which  its 
purgative  property  is  supposed  to  depend,  resin,  pectin,  gummy 
matter,  and  various  salts.  It  yields  its  active  properties  to  both 
^vater  and  alcohol.  According  to  Meissner’s  analysis,  colocynthin 
constitutes  about  141  per  cent,  of  the  pulp ; it  is  prepared  by  di- 
gesting the  watery  extract  in  spirit,  evaporating,  and  treatiug  the 
i'esinoid  mass  thus  obtained  with  a little  water,  when  the  impure 
colocynthin  is  left.  It  is  a yellowish-brown,  translucent,  friable, 
amorphous  mass,  soluble  in  5 parts  of  cold  water  and  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  the  solutions  are  intensely  bitter. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Colocynth  pulp  is  not  liable  to  adulteration  ; 
cut  when  of  a greyish  or  brownish  colour,  it  is  of  inferior  quality. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Colocynth  operates  as  a stimulant  to 
:he  intestinal  canal,  its  influence  being  specially  directed  to  the  large 
ntestines,  promoting  their  secretions  as  well  as  increasing  their 
i^ermicular  motion  ; in  large  doses  it  is  a dangerous  poison,  pro- 
ducing intestinal  inflammation.  In  cousequence  of  the  drastic  pro- 
perties it  possesses  when  administered  alone,  it  is  always  combined 
with  other  cathartics,  in  order  to  mitigate  its  action,  as  in  the  seve- 
;al  pharmacopoeial  preparations,  and  it  is  thus  exhibited  with  much 
advantage  in  habitual  constipation,  in  passive  dropsies,  in  alvine 
ebstmetion,  and  as  a revulsant  in  determination  of  blood  to  the 
Drain.  In  short,  the  officinal  preparations  of  this  drug  are  perhaps 
:he  most  generally  employed  purgatives  of  the  materia  medica. 
Jolocynth  is  also  said  to  possess  diuretic  properties. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder  (now  Seldom 
ised),  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  viij.  mixed  with  some  inert  powder.  Powdered 
nlocynth  if  sprinkled  over  a blistered  surface,  acts  as  a cathartic 
learly  as  actively  as  if  administered  by  the  mouth,  and  it  may  be 
ised  with  advantage  in  this  way  in  apoplexy  and  other  diseases  in 
vhich  the  patient  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  swallow.  Its  use  must 
lot,  however,  be  pushed  too  far,  as  if  it  does  not  purge,  it  is  apt  to 
;ause  inflammation  of  the  intestines. 

Eoctractum  Colocynthidis  Compositum.  Compound  Extract  of 
Jolocynth.  (Take  of  colocynth,  freed  from  the  seeds,  six  ounces ; 
sxtract  of  socotrine  aloes,  twelve  ounces;  scammony,  or  resin  of 
cammony,  in  powder,  four  ounces;  hard  soap,  in  powder,  three 
ounces  ; cardamoms,  freed  from  the  capsules,  in  fine  powder,  one 
)unce  ; proof  spirit,  one  gallon.  Macerate  the  colocynth  in  the 
pirit  for  four  days ; press  out  the  tincture,  and  add  to  it  the  extract 
)f  aloes,  the  soap,  and  the  scammony.  Distil  off  the  spirit,  and 
‘vaporate  the  residue  by  a water-bath  to  a pilular  consistence,  add- 
ng  the  cardamoms  towards  the  end  of  the  process.)  This  extract 
vhen  made  as  directed  in  the  pharmacopoeia  with  pure  materials  is 
. valuable  preparation  ; frequently,  however,  the  scammony  em- 
iloyecl  is  anything  but  good.  For  the  usual  impurities  and  mode  of 
ietection  see  scammony.  Gamboge  has  been  also  found  as  a sophis- 
ication ; for  mode  of  detection,  see  gamboge.  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 
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Pilula  Coloeynthidis  Gomposita.  Compound  Pill  of  Colocynth. 
(Take  of  colocynth,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; Barbadoes  aloes,  in  pow- 
der, two  ounces  ; scammony,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; sulphate  of 
potash,  in  powder,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; oil  of  cloves,  two  fluid 
drachms  ; distilled  water,  a sulBficiency.  Mix  the  powders,  add  the 
oil  of  cloves,  and  heat  it  into  a mass  with  the  aid  of  the  water). 
Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Pilula  Coloeynthidis  et  Hyoscyami.  Pill  of  Colocynth  and 
Hyoscyamus.  (Take  of  colocynth,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; Barba- 
does aloes,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; scammony,  in  powder,  two 
ounces  ; sulphate  of  potash,  in  powder,  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; oil 
of  cloves,  two  fluid  drachms ; extract  of  hyoscyamus,  three  ounces  ; 
distilled  water,  a sufficiency.  Mix  the  powders,  add  the  oil  of  cloves 
and  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  and  beat  into  a mass  with  the  aid  of 
the  water.)  An  excellent  preparation,  well  adapted  for  persons  with 
irritable  bowels.  Dose,  gr,  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

* Enema  Coloeynthidis.  (Extract  of  colocynth,  gr.  xxx. ; soft 
soap,  3j. ; water,  Oj.  j mix  and  rub  together.)  An  efficient  enema 
in  obstinate  constipation  and  colic. 

^ Tinctura  Coloeynthidis,  (Colocynth,  Sj.;  star  anise,  gr.  lx.; 
rectified  spirit,  fSxiv.  ; digest  for  three  days  and  filter.)  Diuretic. 
Dose,  min.  x.  to  min.  xv.  in  a mixture. 

* Decoctum  Coloeynthidis,  (Colocynth,  gr.  lx, ; boiling  water, 
f^vj.  ; boil  for  ten  minutes,  strain,  and  add  sulphuric  ether,  f3j.; 
syrup  of  orange  peel,  f5j.)  Diuretic,  Dose,  foss.  two  or  three  times 
daily. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  fixed  alkalies ; lime  water ; sulphate  of 
iron  ; acetates  of  lead  ; nitrate  of  silver  ; and  corrosive  sublimate. 


Crotonis  Oleum.  Groton  Oil.  Croton  Tiglium,  Linn.  Plate 
4,  Steph.  and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (The  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
in  England.)  The  tree  furnishing  us  with  the  seeds  from  which  this 
oil  is  expressed  is  a native  of  the  continent  of  India,  the  Molucca 
Islands,  and  Ceylon ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Euphorbi- 
aceoe,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Monoecia  Monadelphia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTEES. — A modcrate-size  tree,  with  a smooth  bark  : leaves 
oblongo-ovate,  acuminate,  with  two  flat  round  glands  at  the  base  ; flowers  white,  in 
terminal  racemes  ; fruit  ovate  and  triangular,  somewhat  bigger  than  a hazel  nut,  three 
celled,  each  cell  one  seeded. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Croton  seeds  (Orana  Tiglii)  are  of  an 
irregularly-oval  shape,  about  6 lines  long,  lines  thick,  and  3 
lines  broad;  they  are  of  a greyish-brown  colour,  and  marked  with 
the  ramifications  of  the  raphd ; they  contain  internally  a pale  yellow- 
ish white  albumen,  which  envelopes  the  embryo  with  its  large  leafy 
cotyledons.  From  the  kernels  croton  oil  is  obtained  by  pressure;  it 
is  thicker  than  castor  oil,  of  a pale  amber  colour,  has  a feeble  sickly 
odour,  and  an  intensely  acrid  taste.  The  kernels  yields  about  half 
their  weight  of  oil. 
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CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Croton  oil  consists  of  a peculiar  acid 
named  Crotonic  acid  dissolved  in  a bland  fixed  oil ; it  was  for  a long 
time  generally  supposed  that  the  properties  of  the  oil  were  due  to 
this  acid,  but  Mr.  Redwood  has  shown  that  neither  crotonic  acid  nor 
its  salts  possess  any  cathartic  action.  In  an  essay  lately  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  by  M.  Dublanc,  it  is  stated  that 
the  acid  of  croton  oil  is  fixed  and  not  volatile,  and  that  the  acrid 
volatile  principle  which  exists  in  it  is  not  of  an  acid  nature.  East 
Indian  croton  oil,  on  agitation  with  alcohol,  forms  a milky-looking 
mixture,  which  on  the  application  of  heat  clears  and  becomes  trans- 
parent, but  on  cooling  and  standing  for  some  time  it  again  separates, 
the  oil  subsiding ; it  is  also  very  soluble  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  in 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Croton  oil,  expressed  at  home  from  the 
imported  seeds,  is  soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  without  the 
aid  of  heat,  forming  an  uniform  transparent  mixture  which  does  not 
separate  on  standing,  unless  exposed  to  a very  cold  atmosphere. 

TESTS. — Agitated  with  its  own  volume  of  alcohol,  and  gently  heated,  it  forms  a clear 
solution,  from  which  about  three-fourths  of  the  oil  separate  on  cooling. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Castor  and  perhaps  jatropha  oil,  are  the  only 
substances  likely  to  be  employed  to  adulterate  croton  oil ; it  was 
supposed  that  the  former  sophistication  might  be  readily  detected 
by  its  solubility  in  alcohol,  the  test  adopted  by  the  pharniEtcopoeial 
authorities.  The  statements  made  above  on  this  point  prove  that 
this  is  a fallacious  test,  especially  as  croton  oil  expressed  in  England 
is  more  active  than  that  imported.  These  observations,  originally 
made  by  Mr.  Redwood,  were  subsequently  verified  on  examination 
of  numerous  samples  by  the  late  Dr.  Pereira ; and  I myself  in  my 
lectures  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their  accuracy  before  my 
classes;  a consideration  of  these  statements  leads  us  to  imagine  that 
the  pharmacopoeia]  test  should  refer  to  Indian,  though  applied  to 
British  oil. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Croton  oil  is  an  acrid  cathartic,  oper- 
ating speedily,  and  producing  frequent  watery  evacuations  ; it  does 
not  in  general  give  rise  to  nausea  or  griping,  and  is  consequently  to 
be  preferred  in  most  cases  to  other  cathartics  of  equal  power.  It  is 
used  chiefly  in  obstinate  constipation,  in  comatose  affections,  and  in 
dropsy.  In  the  various  forms  of  convulsive  and  neuralgic  diseases, 
it  is  a most  valuable  cathartic  ; given  in  such  affections  in  small 
doses,  repeated  daily  for  some  time,  I have  in  several  cases  found  it 
a very  efficacious  remedy.  Croton  oil  should  not  be  employed  in 
extreme  debility,  or  where  there  is  any  tendency  to  inflammation  in 
the  digestive  organs.  (See,  also,  Upispastics.) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Min.  j.  or  min.  ij.  In 
cases  where  the  patient  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  swallow,  it  may  be 
dropped  on  the  tongue,  or  having  been  dissolved  in  ether  may  be 
rubbed  on  the  abdomen.  If  it  can  be  avoided,  however,  croton  oil 
should  never  be  administered  in  a fluid  form,  as  it  causes  a most  dis- 
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agreeable  acrid  impression  in  the  back  of  the  throat ; it  may  be  made 
into  pill  with  conserve  of  roses  or  liquorice  powder,  or  one  or  two 
minims  may  be  added  to  any  of  the  common  purgative  pill  masses, 
and  thus  given  in  divided  doses  until  it  operates.  The  late  Profes- 
sor Macnamara,  in  the  case  of  a patient  labouring  under  furious 
mania,  suffering  from  severe  constipation,  and  doggedly  resolute  in 
refusing  to  take  any  medicine,  hit  on  a happy  contrivance  for  the 
administration  of  this  remedy.  He  plucked  a few  grapes  off  a 
bunch,  gently  squeezed  out  some  of  the  juice,  and  dexterously  sub- 
stituted for  it  a drop  of  croton  oil,  the  patient,  thrown  off  his  guard, 
greedily  swallowed  the  grapes  so  prepared,  with,  of  course,  the  sub- 
sequent production  of  active  catharsis. 

* Sayo  Crotonis.  (Croton  oil,  2 parts ; liquid  caustic  soda,  1 part.) 
Dose,  gr.  j . to  gr,  iij . In  this  preparation  the  alkali  is  stated  to 
have  the  effect  of  modifying  the  acrimonious  properties  of  the  oil, 
without  interfering  with  its  purgative  action. 

In  an  overdose,  croton  oil  acts  as  a violently  acrid  purgative  ; its 
operation  being  attended  with  marked  depression.  The  treatment 
should  consist  in  removing  the  oil  without  loss  of  time  from  the 
stomach,  then  the  administration  of  bland  mucilaginous  fluids. 
Diarrhoea  must  be  checked  by  opium,  and  if  symptoms  of  gastro- 
intestinal inflammation  ensue,  they  are  to  be  treated  on  the  usual 
principles. 

PKEPARATiON. — Linamentum  crotonis  (which  see). 


Elaterium.  JElaterium.  Ecbalium  officinarum,  Richard. 
Squirting  Cucumber.  'Plate  34,  Steph.  and  Church.  Med.  Bot. 
A sediment  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fruit.  (Ihe  feculence 
from  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Ecbalium  agreste,  D. — Of  Momordica 
elaterium,  E.  The  fresh  unripe  fruit  of  Ecbalium  officinarum, 
L.)  The  wild  or  squirting  cucumber  is  a native  of  Greece,  and 
other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  British 
Isles;  it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Cucurbitacece,  and  to  the 
Linnsean  class  and  order  Moricecia  Monodelphia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — All  annual,  trailing  plant,  with  a thick  branching  stem 
about  two  feet  in  length;  greyish,  rugose  leaves,  and  yellow,  axillary  flowers  ; Fruit 
(Pepoi),  is  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  elliptical,  green,  covered  with  soft  prickles; 
on  quitting  the  foot-stalk  when  ripe,  it  suddenly  discharges  with  considerable  force 
many  brown  seeds  and  a slimy  juice  through  the  aperture  at  its  base,  whence  its  name 
Spirting  or  Squirting  Cucumber.  This  curious  phenomenon  is  thus  explained  : — 
In  the  centre  of  the  fruit  are  the  seeds,  embedded  in  a thick  mucus,  and  surrounded 
with  a thin  membrane,  on  all  sides  of  wliich  is  situated  externally  a thin  fluid.  So, 
contained  in  the  cucumber  we  have  two  fluids  of  different  densities,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a membrane — the  very  conditions  necessary  for  the  process  known  to  physio- 
logists as  Endosmosis  and  Exosmosis.  The  passage  of  the  thinner  fluid  to  the  thicker 
eventuates  in  so  distending  the  sac,  that  at  last  it  yields  at  its  toeakest  point,  and  that 
is  where  the  fruit  articulates  with  its  peduncle  ; the  over-distended  sac  then  in  virtue 
of  its  elasticity  contracts,  and  its  contents  are  expelled  as  before  described. 

PREPARATION. — Take  of  the  fruit  of  squirting  cucumber,  very  nearly  ripe,  one 
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pound.  Cut  the  fruit  lengthwise,  and  slightly  press  out  the  juice.  Strain  it  through  a 
hair  sieve ; and  set  it  down  to  deposit.  Carefully  pour  olF  the  supernatant  liquor  ; pour 
the  sediment  on  a linen  filter ; and  dry  it  on  porous  bricks  with  a gentle  heat.  The  de- 
canted fluid  may  deposit  a second  portion  of  sediment,  which  can  be  dried  in  the  same  way. 

CHARACTERS. — 111  light,  friable,  slightly-incurved  cakes,  about  one  line  thick, 
greenish-grey,  acrid  and  bitter ; fracture  finely  granular. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Elaterium  is  in  thin,  flat,  or  slightly- 
curled  pieces  or  fragments,  light  and  friable  ; of  a pale,  greenish- 
grey  colour,  with  a very  faint  odour,  but  an  intensely  acrid  and 
bitter  taste  ; the  pieces  generally  bear  on  the  surface  an  impression 
of  the  linen  on  which  they  have  been  dried.  An  inferior  quality, 
sometimes  met  with,  is  of  a brownish  or  dark  green  colour,  very 
hard  and  curled,  and  broken  with  difiiculty.  This  variety  seems  to 
owe  these  properties  to  the  fruit,  in  its  preparation,  having  been 
subjected  to  greater  pressure  than  prescribed,  in  virtue  of  which  its 
mucilaginous  matter  has  been  also  expressed. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  Hennelbs  analysis,  elate- 
rium consists  of  a crystalline  substance  (Elaterin),  green  resin, 
starch,  woody  fibre,  and  saline  matters.  Elaterin,  the  active  principle 
of  the  drug,  may  be  obtained  by  exhausting  elaterium  thoroughly 
■with  boihng  rectified  spirit,  concentrating  this  solution  so  long  as 
no  separation  takes  place,  and  then  pouring  it  while  hot  into  a "weak 
boiling  solution  of  potash  ; on  cooling,  the  elaterin  crystallizes  in 
minute  colourless,  satiny  crystals;  its  formula  is  said  to  be  C20H14O5; 
the  quantity  obtained  varies,  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the 
drug  employed,  from  5 to  26  per  cent. 

TESTS. — Does  not  effervesce  with  acids  ; yields  half  its  weight  to  boiling  rectified 
spirit.  This  solution  concentrated  and  added  to  warm  solution  of  potash,  yields  on 
cooling  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  elaterine  in  colourless  crystals. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Elaterium  is  seldom  expressly  adulterated,  but 
it  varies  much  in  strength,  owing  probably  to  the  different  degrees 
of  care  bestowed  on  its  preparation  ; the  best  test  for  ascertaining 
its  goodness  is  the  process  given  above,  under  the  head  of  Chemi- 
cal  Properties,  for  obtaining  its  active  principle ; the  quantity  of 
elaterin  thus  procured  should  weigh  from  a seventh  to  a fourth  of 
the  elaterium.  Reference  to  these  remarks  will  explain  the  rationale 
' of  the  potash  test ; its  non-effervescence  on  the  addition  of  an  acid 
demonstrates  the  absence  of  chalk,  an  occasional  impurity,  not  found 
in  Eriglish,  but  constantly  present,  as  well  as  starch,  in  Maltese 
elaterium.  Iodine  will  detect  the  starch  in  this  latter  variety. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Elaterium  is  a most  powerful  drastic 
cathartic  even  in  minute  doses,  1-1 6th  of  a grain  sometimes  pro- 
ducing considerable  purging,  and  l-4th  of  a grain,  in  dropsical 
cases,  generally  causing  a discharge  of  several  pints  of  fluid  by  the 
bowels  ; its  operation  is  characterized  by  nausea,  sometimes  vomit- 
ing, and  considerable  depression  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous 
systems.  The  chief  use  of  elaterium  is  in  passive  dropsies,  especially 
ascites  and  hydrathorax,  when  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  attempt  the 
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removal  of  the  effused  fluid  by  the  bowels.  It  will  also  be  generally 
found  that  diuresis  is  more  freely  established  after  the  operation  of 
elaterium.  The  administration  of  elaterium  requires  the  greatest 
caution  in  debilitated  habits. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — 1-1 6th  to  l-4th  of  a grain 
in  pill,  (it  should  be  always  given  at  first  in  small  doses),  in  combi- 
nation with  some  tonic  extract,  as  of  gentian  or  chamomile. 

* Pulvis  Elaterii  compositus,  (Elaterium,  gr.  iv. ; bitartrate  of 
potash,  gr.  c. ; ginger,  gr  xh  ; mix.)  Thirty-six  grains  contain  one 
grain  of  elaterium.  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

* Tinctura  Elaterii,  (Elaterium,  gr.  viij. ; rectified  spirit,  f 5 viij ; 
dissolve.)  Dose,  f3ss.  to  f3ij. 

* Solutio  Elaterince,  STIRLING.  (Elaterin,  gr.  j. ; rectified  spirit, 
f5j.  ; nitric  acid,  min.  iv. ; dissolve.)  Dose,  min.  xxx.  to  min.  xl. 

In  poisoning  with  elaterium  the  same  treatment  should  be  fol-  • 
lowed  as  in  poisoning  with  gamboge. 


* Euphorbia  Lathyris.  Gaper  Spurge.  An  indigenous  bien- 
nial, belonging  to  the  Natural  family  EupJiorhiacece,  and  to  the 
Linntean  class  and  order  Monoecia  Monandi’ixi.  It  is  not  officinal 
in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  but  an  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  is 
contained  in  the  Paris  Codex,  as  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  for 
croton  oil ; it  is  procured  by  simple  pressure  from  the  ripe  seeds,  44 
parts  of  oil  being  obtained  from  100  parts  of  the  seeds.  It  is  ver}’- 
fluid,  of  a clear  yellow  colour,  with  an  acrid  taste  and  a peculiar 
odour  ; soluble  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Calderini,  an  Italian  physician,  has  used  this  oil  extensively.  He 
says  that  its  effect  is  certain  and  prompt ; that  it  may  be  considered 
as  a mild  cathartic,  not  producing  either  vomiting,  colic,  or  tenes- 
mus ; and  that  it  is  adapted  for  all  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to 
purge  gently  but  effectually,  and  with  a small  dose  of  medicine.  I 
have  tried  some  experiments  with  the  oil  of  the  caper-spurge,  think- 
ing that  it  might  be  an  indigenous  cathartic  of  some  value,  but  the 
results  I have  arrived  at  do  not  at  all  corroborate  the  statements  of 
the  French  and  Italian  physicians,  which  may  probably  depend  on 
some  difference  in  the  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  plant  cul- 
tivated in  our  temperate  climate,  and  that  obtained  from  plants 
grown  in  warmer  countries.  The  dose  is  from  min.  iv.  to  min.  viij., 
it  may  be  administered  in  syrup. 

When  applied  externally  it  is  said  to  possess  rubefacient  proper- 
ties similar  to  those  of  croton  oil. 


* HelleborUS.  Root  and  rhizome  of  Helleborus  niger;  Black 
Hellebore,  or  Christmas  rose.  The  black  hellebore,  the  Melampo- 
dium  of  the  ancients,  a native  of  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Ranunculacecv  and  to  the 
Linncean  class  and  order  Rolyandria  Polygynia. 
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BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — Herbaceous ; leaves  all  railical,  peJatlsect ; scape  leaf- 
less, one  to  two  flowered  ; flowers  large,  white. 

PREPARATION.— The  root  should  be  dug  up  in  February,  after  the  plant  is  done 

flowering,  and  dried  quickly. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  met  With  ill  the  shops  the  root  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  a black  root-stock,  and  numerous  undivided  fibres 
or  radicals  which  arise  from  it ; the  latter  are  the  active  part,  and 
should  only  he  used,  notwithstanding  both  were  officinal  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  They  are  cylindrical,  about 
the  thickness  of  a crow-quill,  brownish-black  externally,  whitish 
within,  brittle ; with  a faint  unpleasant  odour,  and  a somewhat  acrid, 
hitter  taste,  but  the  acridity  is  much  lost  in  drying. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Black  hellebore  root  contains  a volatile 
oil,  an  acrid  volatile  acid,  and  other  unimportant  substances.  Both 
water  and  alcohol  extract  its  active  properties,  which  probably  de- 
pend on  the  volatile  acid. 

ADULTEPvATlONS. — Yarious  other  roots  are  substituted  for,  or  in- 
termixed with,  black  hellebore  root  on  the  continent;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the ‘limited  employment  of  the  drug,  the  fraud  is  but 
very  rarely  practised  in  this  country,  nevertheless  I have  recently 
had  an  instance  of  it  brought  under  my  notice.  The  root  should  be 
constantly  renewed,  as  it  loses  its  properties  by  keeping. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  substance  is  classed  among  the 
vegetable  irritant  poisons,  but  in  medicinal  doses  it  operates  as  a 
drastic  cathartic  ; and  although  little  esteemed  in  modern  practice, 
was  highly  prized  by  the  ancients  as  a purgative  in  cerebral  and 
nervous  disorders  and  in  dropsy ; it  was  also  said  to  possess  emme- 
nagogue  and  anthelmintic  properties.  Not  only  did  they  prize  it, 
but  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  its  deteriorating  on 
keeping.  Never,  probably,  were  the  properties  of  any  medicine  so 
admirably  summed  up  as  of  this  by  Bergius.  “ Recens,  venenata, 
rubefaciens,  resiccans ; recenter  siccata,  emetica,  purgans,  antiphthi- 
siaca,  sternutatoria ; diu  conservata,  vix  purgans,  alterans,  diure- 
tica."’’  An  empirical  remedy,  used  under  the  name  of  its  inventer, 
“Bacher’s  pills,'’  gained  such  reputation  as  an  emmenagogue  that 
the  receipt  was  purchased  from  him  by  the  king  of  France.  It  was 
found  to  be  composed  of  hellebore,  myrrh,  and  carduus  benedictus. 
However,  once  known,  it  speedily  lost  its  reputation,  and  fell  into 
disuse,  making  one  other  instance  of  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  iij.  to 
gr-  xij. 

* Tinctura  Ilellebori.  (Hellebore,  bruised,  ov. ; proof  spirit, 
Oij. ; macerate  for  7 days,  ^xpress  and  strain.)  Dose,  f5j.  to  f3ij. 

' Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta.  Mercury  and  Chalk. 

PREPARATION.  - Take  of mcrcury,  by  woigiit,  one  ounce;  prepared  chalk,  two  ouucc.s. 
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Rub  the  mercury  and  chalk  in  a porcelain  mortar  until  metallic  globules  cease  to  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  mixture  acquires  an  uniform  grey  colour. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A greyish,  heavy,  insoluble  powder;  void 
of  odour,  but  having  an  astringent,  metallic  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  recent  investigations 
of  many  celebrated  chemists,  this  preparation  appears  to  consist  of 
metallic  mercury  in  a state  of  minute  division,  suboxide  of  mercury, 
and  carbonate  of  lime  combined  mechanically  ; but  in  what  propor- 
tion the  metal  and  oxide  exist  has  not  been  yet  ascertained.  On  the 
addition  of  the  stronger  acids  to  the  powder  effervescence  takes 
place  ; and  by  exposure  to  heat  the  mercury  is  volatilised. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — A gentle  cathartic  and  alterative,  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  infancy  and  childhood,  promoting  and  improv- 
ing the  secretions  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  intestines.  In  combi- 
nation with  rhubarb  and  aromatic  powder,  it  is  employed  mth  much 
benefit  in  the  diarrhoea  of  children  when  the  stools  are  clay- coloured, 
and  when  there  is  acidity  of  the  primse  vise.  Prescribed  with  dried 
carbonate  of  soda,  it  is  our  most  useful  alterative  in  the  cutaneous 
affections  of  infancy  and  childhood.  (See  also  Special  Stimulants^ 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  v., 
for  children  ; it  is  seldom  prescribed  as  a cathartic  for  adults,  the 
dose  would  be  from  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx.,  in  which  quantity  salivation 
would  probably  result  from  its  administration. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids ; acetic  acid ; and  aU  sulphates. 


* Hydrargyrum  cum  Magnesia.  Mercury  with  Magnesia. 
Prepared  in  a similar  manner  to  the  last,  carbonate  of  magnesia 
being  employed  instead  of  prepared  chalk.  Its  properties  and  doses 
would  appear  to  be  nearly  similar,  but  it  acts  with  greater  certainty 
as  a cathartic,  and  is  consequently  to  be  preferred  in  many  cases. 
(See  also  Special  Stimulants) 


Hydrargyri  Pilula.  Mercurial  Pill.  (Syn. : Blue  Pill) 

PREPAEATiox. — Take  of  mercury,  two  ounces  ; confection  of  roses,  three  ounces  ; 
liquorice  root,  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  mercury  with  the  confection  of 
roses,  until  metallic  globules  are  no  longer  visible,  then  add  the  liquorice,  and  mix  the 
whole  well  together. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A soft  pill  mass,  of  a dark  blue  colour, 
and  agreeable  odour. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  preparation,  like  the  two  last,  pro- 
bably consists  of  metallic  mercury  in  a state  of  minute  division  com- 
bined with  the  suboxide  of  mercury.  Three  grains  of  the  pill  contain 
one  grain  of  mercury. 

ADULTERATIONS. — If  the  pill  mass  be  prepared  with  confection  of 
roses  to  which  sulphuric  acid  had  been  added,  as  is  sometimes  done 
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to  brio-hten  its  colour,  it  will  contain  subsulpliate  of  mercury  which 
posses?es  very  irritating  properties.  This  may  be  detected  by  tri- 
turating the  mass  with  boiling  water,  and  adding  to  the  filtered 
lit[uor  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta ; if  any  sulphate  be  present,  a 
white  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  will  be  produced.  The 
blue  pill  mass  sold  in  the  United  States,  and  which  is  often  exported 
from  England,  is  constantly  largely  adulterated  with  a blue  earthy 
matter,  and  with  Prussian  blue,  starch,  &c. ; this  fraud,  which  is 
easy  of  detection,  has  been  but  very  rarely  practised  in  this  country. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Although  blue  pill  is  most  generally 
employed  to  produce  the  specific  effect  of  the  mercurial  prepara- 
tions, in  full  doses  it  operates  as  a cathartic.  In  consequence  of  its 
general  alterative  powers,  and  the  peculiar  property  it  possesses  of 
improving  and  stimulating  the  biliary  secretions,  it  is  commonly 
prescribed  in  combination  with  the  different  cathartic  pill  masses, 
particularly  the  compound  colocynth  pill  Thus  combined,  taken 
at  night,  and  followed  by  an  active  purgative  draught  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  is  found  especially  useful  in  the  milder  forms  of  derangement 
of  the  biliary  organs.  The  five-grain  blue  pill  at  night,  and  black 
draught  the  following  morning,  still  maintain  in  public  estimation 
the  position  originally  conferred  on  them  by  the  celebrated  Aber- 
nethy.  (See  also  Special  Stimulants) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Given  alone  as  a cathar- 
tic, gr.  V.  to  gr.  XV.;  combined  with  other  purgatives,  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 


Jalap  A.  Jalap.  (Syn. : Mexican  Bindweed)  Exogonium 
Purga,  Bentham.  Plate  4280,  vol.  Ixxv.  Bot.  Mag.  The  tubers 
dried ; imported  from  Mexico.  Root  { Tuber ) of  Exogonium  purga 
(Bentham),  of  Ipomcea  purga  (Nees  Von  Esenbeck),  Jalap.  The 
officinal  jalap  root  is  now  well  known  to  be  obtained  from  the  plant 
indicated  above  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  different  bota- 
nists. It  is  a native  of  Mexico,  from  a town  of  which,  Xalapa, 
its  name  is  derived,  and  of  Vera  Cruz  ; and  belongs  to  the  Natural 
family  Convolvulaceoe,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pen- 
tandria  Monogynia. 

BOTAXiCAL  CHARACTEES. — Roots  tuberous,  incrassated ; stems,  herbaceous,  smooth, 
climbing ; leaves,  greenish,  alternate,  petioled,  cordiform  ; flowers,  large,  one  to  three, 
on  axillary  peduncles ; corolla,  large,  campanulate,  white,  with  a reddish-purple 
centre. 

PREPARATION. — The  root  is  dug  up,  at  the  time  the  young  shoots  begin  to  appear, 
and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  suspended  in  net  bags  over  a fire. 

CHARACTERS. — Varying  from  the  size  of  a nut  to  that  of  an  orange,  ovoid,  the  larger 
tubers  frequently  incised,  covered  with  a thin  brown  wrinkled  cuticle  ; presenting  when 
cut  a yellowish-grey  colour,  with  dark-brown  concentric  circles. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Jalap  root  is  met  with  in  commerce,  in 
pieces  varying  much  both  in  size  and  form.  The  entire  tubers  are 
ovoid,  from  the  size  of  a nut  to  that  of  an  orange,  generally  incised 
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more  or  less  deeply,  and  in  different  directions  ; externally  rugose, 
compact,  dark-brown  ; whitish  or  yellowish  within,  marked  with 
concentric  zones.  The  flat  pieces  are  merely  transverse  slices  of  the 
entire  tubers.  The  fracture  of  jalap  root  is  marbled  and  compact, 
presenting  many  brilliant  points  (resin) ; the  odour  is  faint,  but  very 
nauseating;  the  taste,  nauseous  and  acrid.  It  is  pulverised  with 
difficulty. 

^ CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Jalap  is  composed  of  hard  and  soft  resin, 
bitter  extractive,  gummy  extractive,  albumen,  uncrystallizable  sugar, 
gum,  mucilage,  starch,  and  colouring  matter.  The  resin,  its  active 
principle,  exists  in  the  proportion  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  per  cent. ; 
it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  while  water  dissolves  only  the  gummy  non- 
cathartic components  of  the  root;  to  this  latter  principle  a diure- 
tic effect  has  been  ascribed  by  some  practitioners.  The  starch  is 
often  eaten  by  insects ; such  pieces  are  said  to  be  worm-eaten,  they 
are  the  most  active,  as  they  contain  in  proportion  to  their  weight 
more  resin.  Jalap  resin  is  of  a slightly  yellow  colour,  odourless  and 
tasteless  when  pure ; insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. It  assumes  a beautiful  crimson  colour  when  moistened  vdth 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
which  colour  disappears  on  the  addition  of  water.  The  soft  resin 
may  be  readily  separated  from  the  hard  acid  resin,  the  former  being 
soluble  in  ether,  while  the  latter  is  not. 

ADULTERATIONS  — J alap  root,  as  met  with  in  English  commerce, 
can  be  scarcely  said  to  be  adulterated  ; at  one  time  slices  of  white 
Bryony  root  were  mixed  with  it,  but  the  white  colour  and  intense 
bitterness  of  the  spurious  root  rendered  the  fraud  easy  of  detection. 
On  the  Continent  many  forms  of  spurious  or  counterfeit  jalaps  are 
mixed  with  the  true  root ; they  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  distin- 
guished by  being  very  rugose,  of  a reddish  or  rose  colour  internally, 
not  compact,  with  a faint  odour,  and  almost  insipid.  The  purity  of 
jalap  resin  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  its  action  with  sulphm’ic 
acid,  as  the  beautiful  crimson  colour  above  described  is  not  mani- 
fested if  any  other  resin  be  present : the  most  ordinary  adulteration 
is  with  resin  of  guaiacum.  This  admixture  gives  a red  colour  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  becomes  greenish  on  the  addition  of  water,  if 
even  the  sixtieth  part  of  guaiacum  resin  be  contained  in  the  speci- 
men tested. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Jalap  is  a powerful  cathartic^  operat- 
ing principally  upon  the  small  intestines ; administered  in  too  large 
a dose,  it  causes  violent  hypercatharsis  and  inflammation.  In  medi- 
cinal doses  it  is  certain  in  its  operation,  increasing  the  peristaltic 
action,  and  promoting  the  secretions  and  exhalations  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  without  causing  any  irritation  ; consequently  it  is  fre- 
quently and  beneficially  prescribed  for  children.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  causes  great  nausea,  even  vomiting,  and  during  its  catliartic 
action  gives  rise  to  unpleasant  griping,  hence  the  necessity  for  com- 
bining it  with  ginger,  or  some  such  aromatic.  Its  chief  use  as  a 
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itliartic  is  in  simple  constipation  without  inflammation,  in  ascites, 

I scrofulous  affections,  and  in  verminous  diseases  : in  the  two  latter 
is  beneficially  combined  with  calomel  ; in  dropsy,  with  cream  of 
irtar.  It  sometimes  causes  salivation,  if  its  use  be  long  persisted 
1.  Jalap  produces  purging  if  applied  to  a wound  or  to  the  surface 
P the  body,  the  cuticle  having  been  previously  removed  by  means  of 
blister. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  XXX. 
)r  an  adult ; gr.  ij.  to  gr.  viij.  for  children  ; it  may  be  given  made 
ito  a bolus,  or  suspended  in  water  or  any  simple  decoction. 

PRF.PAEATioxs. — Extractum,  Pulvis  compositus,  Pulvis  Scaramonii  corapositus. 
ee  Scammony.)  Resina,  Tinctura. 

Extractum  Jal apce . Extract  of  Jalap . ( Take  of  j alap,  in  coarse 
owder,  one  pound ; rectified  spirit,  four  pints ; distilled  water,  one 
alien.  Macerate  the  jalap  in  the  spirit  for  seven  days  ; press  out 
De  tincture,  then  filter,  and  distil  off  the  spirit,  leaving  a soft  extract. 
Lgain  macerate  the  residuah  jalap'in  the  water  for  four  hours,  ex- 
ress,  strain  through  flannel,  and  evaporate  by  a water-bath  to  a 
)ft  extract.  Mix  the  two  extracts,  and  evaporate  at  a temperature 
ot  exceeding  140°,  to  a proper  consistence.)  In  this  operation  the 
oirit  exhausts  the  jalap  of  its  resin,  whilst  the  water  takes  up  its 
ummy  and  mucilaginous  principles.  According  to  Mr.  Brande, 
hen  thus  doubly  exhausted,  jalap  yields  66  per  cent,  of  extract, 
imposed  of  16  resinous,  and  50  gummy  extractive  ; a statement 
•om  whicli  it  appears  that  the  resin  constitutes  one-fourth  the 
'eight  of  the  entire  extract,  a fact  of  importance  to  practitioners  in 
le  habit  of  using  the  extract  prepared  according  to  the  formulary 
f the  Edinburgh  -Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  water  was  not  employed, 
Dnsequently  this  present  preparation  has  but  one-fourth  its  activity, 
'he  only  advantage  that  the  presence  of  the  watery  extract  seems  to 
ossess  is  that  of  diluting  and  thus  modifying  in  its  griping  proper- 
es  the  resin,  as  my  observations  do  not  tend  to  corroborate  the 
pinion  entertained  of  its  diuretic  properties  ; certainly  they  are  not 
'■ell  marked.  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Pulvis  Jalapce  Compositus.  Compound  Powder  of  Jalap. 
Take  of  jalap,  in  powder,  five  ounces ; acid  tartrate  of  potash,  nine 
unces;  ginger,  in  powder,  one  ounce.  Eub  them  well  together, 
nd  pass  the  powder  through  a fine  sieve.)  An  active  hydragogue 
athartic.  Dose,  gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Jalapce  Resina.  Resin  of  Jalap.  (Take  of  jalap,  in  coarse 
lowder,  eight  ounces;  rectified  spirit,  a sufficiency;  distilled  water, 
. sufficiency.  Macerate  the  jalap  with  sixteen  fluid  ounces  of  the 
pirit  in  a covered  vessel,  at  a gentle  heat  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
hen  transfer  to  a percolator,  and,  when  the  tincture  ceases  to  pass, 
lOur  into  the  percolator  successive  portions  of  spirit  until  the  jalap 
3 exhausted.  Add  to  the  tincture  four  fluid  ounces  of  the  water, 
nd  distil  off  the  spirit  by  a water-bath.  Remove  the  residue  while 
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liot  to  an  open  dish,  and  allow  it  to  become  cold.  Pour  off  the 
supernatant  fluid  from  the  resin,  wash  this  two  or  three  times  with 
hot  water,  and  dry  it  on  a porcelain  plate,  by  a stove  or  water  bath.) 

CHARACTERS. — In  dark-brown  opaque  fragments,  translucent  at  the  edges,  brittle, 
breaking  with  a resinous  fracture,  readily  reduced  to  a pale- brown  powder,  sweetish  in 
odour,  acrid  in  the  throat ; easily  soluble  in  rectified  spuit,  but  only  partially  so  in 
ether,  and  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

Resin  of  jalap  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  scammony  by 
not  forming  an  emulsion  on  being  rubbed  up  with  milk.  That 
portion  of  jalap  resin  which  ether  does  not  dissolve  is  the  jalap 
resin  properly  so  called,  Rhodeoretin ; whilst  jalapic  acid,  and 
Pararhodeoretin,  a resinous  principle  obtained  from  the  Ipomsea 
Orizabensis,  are  each  soluble  in  both  spirit  and  ether.  Its  non-solu- 
bility in  oil  of  turpentine  indicates  the  absence  of  coniferous  resins. 
A solution  in  spirit  of  jalap  resin  sophisticated  with  guaiacum  resin, 
(a  possible  impurity)  will  strike  a blue  colour  with  the  freshly  cut 
surface  of  a raw  potato ; whilst  a bit  of  paper  moistened  with  it  will, 
yield  a blue  colour  on  being  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  nitric  oxide  gas. 
The  reaction  already  described  between  jalap  resin  and  sulphuric 
acid,  is  very  characteristic.  Dose,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  v.  I have  found  the 
addition  of  one  grain  of  this  resin  to  each  of  the  ordinary  ginger- 
bread cakes  of  the  confectioners  a very  convenient  and  useful  method 
of  administering  purgative  medicine  to  recalcitrant  children.  Pe- 
reira gives  a formulary  for  this  purpose,  but  practitioners  will  find  it 
more  convenient  to  get  an  obliging  confectioner  to  prepare  them, 
and  the  palate  must  be  very  fastidious  which  will  detect  the  fraud. 

Tinctura  Jala-pce.  Tincture  of  Jala]p.  (Take  of  jalap,  in  coarse 
powder,  two  ounces  and  a half ; proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate 
the  jalap  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  ounces'  of  the  spirit,  in  a 
close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally ; then  transfer  to  a percolator, 
and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  the  re- 
maining five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation  is 
completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator  to  pressure,  filter 
the  product,  mix  the  two  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to 
make  one  pint.)  Dose,  f3ss.  to  fSij.  A safe,  active  cathartic,  gene- 
rally combined  with  infusion  of  senna  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
(black  draught),  the  appearance  of  which,  however,  it  does  not  im- 
prove, in  consequence  of  the  precipitate  yielded  by  the  resin  on  the 
dilution  of  the  spirit. 

* Sapo  Jalapinus,  (Castile  soap  ; and  jalap  resin,  equal  parts ; 
rectified  spirit,  a sufficiency ; dissolve  and  evaporate  with  a gentle 
heat  to  the  consistence  of  a conserve.)  Dose,  gr.  xij.  to  gr.  xx. 
for  adults;  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  vj.  for  children. 


Magnesia.  Magnesia  (described  in  the  division  Antacids,  vfhich 
see)  given  in  full  doses  operates  as  a gentle  cathartic ; its  effect, 
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However,  being  by  no  means  uniform  or  certain,  depending  probably 
on  tbe  quantity  of  free  acids  in  the  stomach,  by  union  with  which 
it  forms  soluble  magnesian  salts.  It  does  not  increase  the  secretions 
of  the  intestines,  but  by  stimulating  their  muscular  fibres,  causes  the 
•evacuation  of  their  contents.  Magnesia  is  very  generally  employed 
as  a purgative  in  infantile  diseases,  and  by  females  and  persons  of  a 
delicate  habit  of  body  ; it  is  most  usually  combined  with  rhubarb,  a 
combination  frequently  employed  and  with  much  benefit  in  the 
early  stages  of  diarrhoea,  particularly  when  dependent  on  irritation 
or  acidity  of  the  primse  vise.  Magnesia,  when  taken  for  a long 
period,  has  in  some  instances  accumulated  to  a great  extent,  and 
even  formed  concretions  in  the  bowels.  Should  it  therefore  be 
thought,  advisable  to  continue  its  use  for  any  time,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  administer  an  active  cathartic  occasionally.  Dose,  gr.  xx.  to 
gr.  lx.  for  adults;  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x.  for  children. 


Magnesite  Carbonas.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  (described  in 
the  division  Antacids,  which  see)  is  a still  milder  cathartic ; it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  same  cases,  but  is  used  less  frequently  than  magnesia, 
in  consequence  of  its  producing  flatulence  from  the  disengagement 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  stomach.  Dose,  gr.  lx.  to  gr.  cxx.  for  adults ; 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XX.  for  children.  Some  French  practitioners  have  stated 
that  they  noticed  the  disappearance  of  warts  from  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  taking  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  for  some  time, 
and  have  consequently  recommended  its  use  to  individuals  afiected 
with  these  unsightly  growths.  A mildly  laxative  effervescing  draught 
may  be  prepared  with  a drachm  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  juice 
of  one  lemon,  and  a wineglassful  of  water.  The  solution  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  magnesia  acts  as  a gentle  laxative  in  doses  of  from 
f3ij.  to  fMv.  ; its  activity  may  be  increased  and  an  agreeable  effer- 
vescing draught  of  citrate  of  magnesia  formed  by  the  addition  of 
lemon  juice  or  citric  acid.  The  latter  in  the  proportion  of  gr.  xxx. 
of  the  crystals  dissolved  in  water  for  each  ounce  of  the  fluid  mag- 
nesia. 

Magnesi.®  Sulphas  Sulphate  of  Magnesia.  (Syn. : Epsom 

■ Salts,  Bitter  Purging  Salt.)  MgO,  S03-p7H0(  = 12i3.) 

PREPAEATiON. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica ; it  was  formerly  prepared  by 

■ evaporating  the  waters  of  the  Epsom  springs,  whence  one  of  its  synonyms  ; at  present 
various  processes  are  followed  by  different  manufacturers,  which  it  would  be  out  of  place 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  here.  Two  principal  sources  exist  for  the  production  of  this 
salt, — one,  dolomite,  or  the  magnesian  limestone,  a mixture  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
and  magnesia ; the  other,  hittern,  or  the  liquor  which  remains  after  the  extraction  of 
common  salt  from  sea  water.  From  the  first  of  these  it  is  procured  by  a process  which 
consists  first  in  calcining  the  dolomite,  by  which  is  obtained  lime  and  magnesia  ; these 
are  next  converted  into  hydrates,  the  lime  separated  by  one  or  other  of  many  different 
processes,  such  as  the  addition  of  acetic,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acids,  &c.,  so  as  to 
remove  it  but  not  the  magnesia,  which  is  now  converted  by  sulphuric  acid  into  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  From  hittern  it  is  obtained  by  evaporation  and  crystallization, 
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the  resulting  crystals  being  purified  by  repeated  solution,  evaporation,  and  crystalliza- 
tion. 

^ CHARACTERS. — In  minutc  colourless  and  transparent  rhombic  prisms,  possessing  a 
bitter  taste.  It  readily  dissolves  in  water,  and  the  solution  gives  copious  white  preci- 
pitates with  chloride  of  barium,  and  with  a mixed  soluion  of  ammonia,  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia,  and  phosphate  of  soda. 

The  white  precipitate  produced  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of 
barium  is  sulphate  of  barytes,  thus,  MgOSOa-j-BaClzrBaOSOa-b 
MgCl.  The  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  the  mixed  salts  is  the 
am moniaco-magnesian  phosphate  (NH40,2Mg0,P O5),  thus  accounted 
for,  2NaO  HO  PO5  -f  2MgO  SO3  -P  NH4O  = NH40,2Mg0P05  + 
2Na0S03-j-H0  ; the  hydrochlorate  of  anpnonia  is  not  introduced 
into  the  equation,  as  the  only  part  it  plays  is  to  prevent  the  premature 
precipitation  of  the  magnesia  by  the  ammonia. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Usually  met  with  in  small  acicular  crys- 
tals, transparent  and  colourless ; inodorous ; with  an  extremely  bitter, 
disagreeable  taste.  By  slow  crystallization  tolerably  large  crystals 
are  readil}?^  obtained ; their  form  is  the  four-sided  rhombic  prism, 
with  reversed  dihedral  summits,  or  four-sided  pyramids.  Specific 
gravity  P66. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  mag- 
nesia, 1 of  acid,  and  7 of  water  (MgO,  SO3,  HO-p6HO).  It  is  per- 
manent in  the  air,  but  in  a slightly  increased  temperature  eflSoresces, 
losing  6 equivalents  of  water  at  a temperature  considerably  under 
300°,  first  fusing  in  its  water  of  crystallization  ; if  the  temperature 
be  raised  still  higher  it  becomes  anhydrous,  and  undergoes  the  ig- 
neous fusion,  but  is  not  decomposed.  It  dissolves  in  its  own  weight 
of  water  at  60°,  and  in  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

TESTS. — Its  aqueous  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  not  precipitated  by  oxalate 
of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  given  by  carbpnate  of  soda,  when  obtained  from  a boil- 
ing solution  of  one  hundred  grains  of  the  salt,  should,  when  well  washed,  dried,  and 
heated  to  redness,  weigh  16‘26  grains.  . 

The  non-precipitation  on  the  addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia 
argues  the  absence  of  lime,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  test  is  de- 
voted to  the  establishing  of  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  magnesia  which 
100  grs.  should  yield,  vmich  is  as  stated  16-26  grains.  So  the  test 
allows  of  no  impurity. 

ADULTERATIONS. — At  present  this  salt  is  met  with  in  a state  of 
great  purity  ; sometimes,  however,  when  prepared  from  bittern  it 
contains  chloride  of  magnesium,  which  being  very  deliquescent  is 
readily  recognized.  On  the  continent  in  the  present  day,  and  for- 
merly also  in  this  country,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  a 
much  cheaper  salt,  are  fraudulently  mixed  with  those  of  sulphate  ot 
magnesia  ; the  sophistication  will  be  detected  by  the  test  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  intended  to  show  that  the  full  proportion 
of  magnesia  is  present. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a refrigerant 
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cathartic,  operating  mildly  but  effectually,  augmenting  the  secre- 
tions and  promoting  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestinal  canal , 
the  evacuations  are  watery,  and  are  not  attended  with  either  nausea 
or  cndping.  It  is  consequently  more  generally  employed  at  present 
than  perhaps  any  other  medicine  of  this  class  ; it  has  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  great  cheapness.  This  salt  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  all 
forms°of  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  especially  when  accom- 
panied by  constipation.  In  short,  there  are  but  few  diseases  in  which 
cathartics  are  indicated,  that  it  may  not  be  employed  in  with  bene- 
fit. Sulphate  of  magnesia  forms  the  active  ingredient  in  many 

mineral  waters.  v 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — gr.  CXX.  tO  dissolved  in 
seven  or  eight  times  its  weight  of  water.  Its  cathartic  properties 
are  promoted  by  dilution ; therefore  a smaller  dose  than  usual  will 
suffice,  if  dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water;  tincture  of  some 
aromatic  bitter,  as  of  cascarilla,  calumba,  orange  peel,  &c.  may  be 
added  with  advantage  to  the  solution  to  conceal  its  nauseous  taste  ; 
this  is  best  done,  however,  by  the  addition  of  ten  or  twelve  minims 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  administering  the  salt  in  the  acid  in- 
fusion of  roses  (two  ounces  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  the 
infusion),  f5j.  each  three  hours  for  a dose;  the  red  bottle  of  the  hos- 
pitals, an  elegant  and  beneficial  form  as  an  aperient  in  the  com- 
mencement of  febrile  diseases.  In  such  cases  its  beneficial  effects 
are  sensibly  increased  by  the  addition  of  one  grain  to  each  eight 
ounces  of  this  mixture  of  tartar  emetic.  In  consequence  of  their 
1 resemblance,  oxalic  acid  has  been  frequently  sold  by  mistake  for  this 
' salt.  For  diagnostic  characters  see  Oxalic  Acid. 

Enema  Magnesice  Sidphatis.  Enema  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 
(Syn.  : Enema  Catharticum,  Ed.  Dub.)  (Take  of  sulphate  of 
: magnesia,  one  ounce  ; olive  oil,  one  fluid  ounce  ; mucilage  of  starch, 
i fifteen  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  muci- 
^ lage  of  starch,  add  the  oil,  and  mix.)  A very  generally  used  and 
’ most  efficient  cathartic  enema — the  entire  quantity  intended  for 
I administration  in  the  case  of  an  adult. 

* Pulvis  Salinus  compositus.  Pure  chloride  of  sodium,  and  sul- 
' phate  of  magnesia,  of  each,  5iv. ; sulphate  of  potash,  §iij. ; dry  the  salts 

with  a gentle  heat,  and  pulverise  them  separately ; then  triturate 
: them  well  together,  and  keep  in  a well-closed  vessel.  Dose,  gr.  cxx.  to 
>'  5ss.  di.ssolved  in  Oss.  of  water.  In  the  preparation  of  this  powder, 

: instead  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  I have  employed  Siv.  of  sulphate 
> of  soda,  using  a sufficiently  high  temperature  to  expel  all  the  water 
of  crystallization  from  each  of  the  salts,  and  found  the  resulting 
compound  a more  effectual  cathartic  in  smaller  doses ; gr.  lx.  dis- 
• solved  in  half  a pint  of  water,  and  taken  in  the  morning  before  break- 
fast, in  general  operating  freely  and  with  perfect  safety. 

* Pulvis  Salinus  Aperiens  Effervescens.  A more  agreeable  form 
than  the  preceding,  but  in  every  other  respect  closely  imitating  it, 

» will  result  from  the  following  combination  suggested  by  E.  Durand 
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as  an  imitation  of  Moxons  Effervescing  Magnesia — “carbonate  of 
magnesia,  gr.  lx. ; sulphate  of  magnesia,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  tartrate 
of  soda  and  potash,  and  tartaric  acid,  of  each  gr,  cxx. ; expel  all  the 
water  of  crystallization  from  the  salts,  and  mix” ; dose,  one  to  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  in  half  a tumbler  of  water  whilst  effervescing.  If  this 
mixed  saline  is  to  be  kept,  the  direction  to  expel  the  water  of  crys- 
tallization is  essential,  else  effervescence  would  spontaneously  ensue. 
The  addition  of  a lump  of  sugar  and  a drop  of  oil  of  lemons  to  each 
dose  will  make  this  a most  agreeable  as  it  is  a most  valuable  laxative. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkaline  carbonates  ; lime  water;  muriate 
of  ammonia  ; chloride  of  calcium  ; chloride  of  barium  ; the  acetate 
of  lead  ; and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies  are 
not  incompatible  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  unless  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water. 


* Manganesi^  sulphas.  Sulphate  of  Manganese.  This  salt, 
which  is  left  as  the  residue  in  the  preparation  of  oxygen  gas  by  heat- 
ing together  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  acts  as  a 
cathartic  when  administered  in  doses  of  from  one  to  six  drachms 
dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water.  It  seems  to  stimulate  the 
parenchymatous  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  particularly  the  liver,  to 
increased  secretion,  as  the  evacuations  caused  by  it  contain  a large 
quanty  of  bile.  It  is  rarely  used  at  present,  but  some  years  since 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr.  Ure  of  Lon- 
don, as  likely  to  prove  a useful  purgative  in  gouty  affections.  In 
several  cases  in  which  I tried  it  I found  its  action  very  uncertain,  and 
its  disagreeable  styptic  taste  a great  objection  to  its  use.  Sulphate 
of  manganese  should  be  always  combined  with  some  other  cathartic, 
as  with  senna,  for  if  given  alone  it  is  apt  to  produce  vomiting.  The 
salts  of  manganese  have  been  recently  highly  commended  by  some 
French  writers  as  useful  adjuncts  to  preparations  of  iron  when  cir- 
cumstances indicate  the  administration  of  the  latter.  This  matter 
will  be  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Tonics,  when  treating  of  the 
therapeutical  uses  of  that  metal. 


Manna.  Manna.  Fraxinus  Ornus  Linn,  and  Fraxinus  rotundi- 
folia,  DC.  Plate  53,  Steph.  and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (A  concrete 
exudation  from  the  stem,  obtained  by  incisions;  imported  from 
Sicily  and  the  south  of  Europe.)  Nearly  all  the  species  of  the  genera 
fraxinus  and  omus  yield  manna,  but  the  greater  portion  of  what 
occurs  in  commerce  is  obtained  from  the  Fraxinus  rotuudifolia ; a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  chiefly  of  Sicily  and  the  south  of 
Italy.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Oleacece,  and  to  the  Liu- 
naean  class  and  order  Diandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  ciiARACTEKS. — Fraxinus  oi'iius  is  a small  tree ; Learcs  oppo.site,  pin- 
nate ; Panicles,  large,  many-flowered ; Flowers,  small,  polygamous,  white  ; the  who  e 
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ree  resembles  much  in  appearance  the  common  ash  of  our  climate.  Fraxinus  rotundi- 
olia  is  by  many  considered  to  be  a variety  of  fraxinus  ornus  ] the  chief  difference  be- 
ween  them  is  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

rpEPARATiON. — The  juice  of  the  stem  exudes  spontaneously  either  from  fissures  in 
■he  bark,  through  the  punctures  of  insects,  or  more  usually  from  incisions  made  ex- 
pressly 'with  a hooked  knife.  It  concretes  rapidly  on  the  tree,  and  is  then  removed  by 

the  hand.  . . , . , 

CHARACTEES. — In  stalactiform  pieces  from  one  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  one  or 
two  inches  in  width,  uneven,  porous,  and  friable,  furrowed  on  one  side,  of  a yellowish- 
white  colour,  with  a faintly  nauseous  odour,  and  a sweetish  taste  | soluble  in  water 
and  rectified  spirit. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Two  sorts  are  commonly  met  with  in  the 
shops.  1st. — Flake  manna,  Manna  coMnellata  ; it  occurs  in  stalacti- 
form pieces,  from  one  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  one  or  two  inches 
in  width,  uneven,  rugged,  porous,  and  friable ; of  a dull  yellowish-white 
colour ; concave  on  the  surface  by  which  they  adhere  to  the  tree,  on 
which  side  they  are  usually  somewhat  soiled ; convex  on  the  other. 
It  has  a faint,  somewhat  nauseous  odour,  and  a sweetish  insipid  taste. 
2nd. — Fatty  manna.  Manna  pinguis ; it  is  in  soft,  viscid  fragments 
of  a brownish-yellow  colour,  much  soiled  and  mixed  with  impurities ; 
its  odour  is  very  nauseous,  and  its  taste  viscid  and  disagreeable. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Manna  consists  of  a peculiar  saccharine 
principle  named  Mannite,  uncrystallizable  sugar,  gummy  matter, 
nitrogenous  matter  and  moisture  ; it  contains  about  40  per  cent,  of 
mannite  and  about  ten  per  cent,  of  sugar.  It  softens  with  the  heat 
of  the  hand,  and  melts  at  a temperature  a little  higher ; is  soluble  in 
three  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  eight  parts  of  rectified  spirit. 
Mannite,  its  active  principle,  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  manna  in 
alcohol,  and  pouring  off  the  spirit,  from  which  as  it  cools  the  man- 
nite is  deposited  in  crystals.  Its  composition  is  C12H14O12.  Two 
important  differences  distinguish  it  from  sugar  properly  so  called — 
first,  its  solutions  do  not  possess  the  property  of  rotatory  polariza- 
tion ; second,  it  is  not  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation  when 

■ mixed  with  yeast. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Flake  manna,  which  is  alone  employed  in 
; medicine,  is  not  liable  to  adulteration. 

' THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.- — Manna  is  a very  mild  laxative,  occa- 

■ sionally,  however,  giving  rise  to  flatulence  and  griping  ; it  is  princi- 
: pally  employed  in  the  diseases  of  children  and  delicate  females  ; in 

the  present  day  it  is  seldom  employed  alone,  being  generally  used 
for  sweetening  cathartic  mixtures.  When  first  gathered,  manna 
does  not  possess  any  laxative  properties,  and  is  employed  as  a nutri- 
tive article  of  diet  in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — For  children,  gr.  lx.  to 
oss.  ; for  adults,  §j.  to  §ij. — Mo/nnite,  for  children,  gr.  xxx.  to  gr. 
cxx. ; for  adults,  5ss.  to  5j.  Manna  which  has  become  hard  by  keep- 
ing forms  an  excellent  excipient  for  forming  the  more  active  in- 
soluble powders  into  pills. 
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Mel.  Honey.  Apis  mellifica,  Linn.  The  Hive  Bee.  (A  saccha- 
rine secretion  deposited  by  the  insect  in  the  honeycomb  ; British 
and  imported.)  Honey  is  secreted  by  the  nectaries  of  most  flowers, 
from  whence  it  is  collected  by  the  bee,  an  insect  belonging  to  the 
order  Ilymenoptera  ; in  the  honey-bag  of  the  insect,  which  is  a di- 
latation of  the  oesophagus,  it  probably  undergoes  some  alteration 
previously  to  its  deposition  in  the  cells  of  the  honey-comb. 

CHAEACTEKS. — A viscid,  semitranslucent  liquid,  of  a brownish-yellow  colour,  with 
a peculiar  heavy  odour,  and  a very  sweet  taste. 

TESTS. — Boiled  with  water  for  five  minutes  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  does  not  become 
blue  with  the  solution  of  iodine. 

Honey  is  too  well  known  to  need  description ; it  is  composed  of 
grape-sugar,  cane-sugar,  mannite,  acetic  acid,  aromatic  principle, 
wax,  &c.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  sand,  with  starch,  or 
with  wheaten  or  pea  flour  ; the  first  adulteration  may  be  detected 
by  its  incomplete  solution  in  water,  the  sand,  &c.  remaining  behind ; 
the  others,  by  the  action  of  tincture  of  iodine  on  the  cooled  decoc- 
tion, which  is  rendered  blue  if  any  fecula  be  present.  Dissolved  in 
a large  quantity  of  water,  honey  possesses  demulcent  and  cooling 
properties  ; in  a small  portion  of  water  it  operates  as  a mild  laxative. 
It  is  now  but  little  used  in  medicine ; nevertheless,  eaten  at  break- 
fast it  is  found  very  beneficial  by  persons  hable  to  habitual  constipa- 
tion. The  honey  most  esteemed  by  connoisseurs  is  Narbonne  honey ; 
the  flavor  of  which  can  be  imitated  by  the  introduction  of  a sprig 
of  rosemary  into  the  hive.  I have  frequently  seen  a curious  idio- 
syncracy  connected  with  honey  in  the  persons  of  those  partaking  of 
it,  the  induction  by  it  of  a plentiful  crop  of  hives.  Honey  has  in 
some  instances  proved  poisonous,  in  consequence  of  having  been  col- 
lected by  bees  from  poisonous  flowers.  This  honey,  which  comes 
from  Trebizond,  is  said  by  Tournefort  to  owe  its  noxious  properties 
to  the  bees  having  collected  it  from  a poisonous  plant--the  Azalea 
Pontica.  By  melting  honey  in  a water  bath  and  straining  while 
hot  through  flannel,  Clarified  Honey,  Mel  Depuratum,  is  prepared. 
Both  the  flavour  and  odour  of  honey  are  injured  by  this  process. 

3Iel  Depuratum.  Clarified  Honey.  (Take  of  honey,  five  pounds. 
Melt  the  honey  in  a water  bath,  and  strain,  while  hot,  through  flannel 
previously  moistened  with  warm  water.) 


Oleum  OLiViE.  Olive  Oil.  Olea  Europsea,  Plate  15, 

Steph.  cmd  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (The  oil  expressed  from  the  fniit  in 
the  south  of  Europe.)  This  tree,  originally  a native  of  Asia  Minor, 
now  grows  freely  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  culti- 
vated all  over  the  south  of  Europe,  especially  in  Provence.  It 
belongs  to  the  Natural  family  O^eacece,  and  to  the  Linnjjean  class 
and  order  Diandria  Monogynia. 

BOTAUiCAL  ciiARACTEES. — A modcratcb’-sized  tree  with  hard,  veined  \sood; 
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Leaves  in  pairs,  acute,  boary  beneath,  giving  a whitish  character  to  the  foliage  ; 
Flowers,  small,  white  ; Drupe,  elliptical,  dark  bluish-green,  with  a hard  nut  generaUy 

^"raOTAKATiON.— The  finer  sorts  of  the  oil  are  obtained  by  simply  pressing  the  fresh 
ripe  fruit  in  a mill ; a second  sort,  by  moistening  the  marc,  left  after  the  first  expres- 
sion, with  boiling  water,  and  repressing  it ; and  a third,  and  very  inferior  sort,  by 
boiliuo-  this  cake  in  water,  and  submitting  it  to  very  strong  pressure. 

CHAKACTERS. — Pale  yellow,  with  scarcely  any  odour,  and  a bland  oleaginous  taste} 
congeals  partially  at  about  36°. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Olive  oil  is  a transparent,  limpid,  unc- 
tuous fluid,  of  a yellow  colour,  pale  or  greenish  according  to  quality 
(the  finer  sorts  being  of  a lighter  shade) ; when  good,  odourless,  with 
a bland,  sweetish  taste : by  keeping  it  acquires  both  a rancid  odour 
and  taste,  more  slowly,  however,  than  the  other  fixed  oils.  Specific 
gravity,  •911  at  77°  F. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  72  parts  of  elaine,  and 
28  of  margarin.  Olive  oil  readily  saponifies  : exposed  to  the  air, 
even  in  thin  layers,  it  thickens  but  does  not  dry.  It  congeals  at 
36°  F. ; is  insoluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  but  at  59°  it  dissolves 
in  once  and  a half  its  weight  of  ether. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Cheaper  vegetable  oils,  as  poppy-oil,  sesame  oil, 
cocoa-nut  oil,  and  rape-seed  oil,  are  commonly  employed  to  adulte- 
rate olive  oil.  The  best  test  for  ascertaining  its  purity  is  that  of 
Poutet,  by  means  of  which  5 per  cent,  of  adulteration  can  be  de- 
tected ; it  was  adopted  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copoeia : — “ Mix  with  a twelfth  of  its  volume  of  solution  of  nitrate 
of  mercury,  prepared  by  dissolving  with  a gentle  heat,  Siv.  of  mer- 
cury in  f§ixss.  of  nitric  acid  (density,  1380  to  1390);  if  pure,  it 
becomes  in  three  or  four  hours  like  a firm  fat,  without  any  separa- 
tion of  liquid  oil.'"  For  ordinary  purposes  the  presence  of  other 
fixed  oils  may  be  more  readily  ascertained  by  shaking  the  oil  in  a 
bottle  half  filled,  when,  if  it  be  pure,  the  surface  of  the  oil  soon  be- 
comes smooth  by  repose,  but  if  it  be  adulterated,  a number  of  air 
bubbles,  heads,  remain. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — It  is  Seldom  given  by  the  mouth  as  a 
cathartic,  but  forms  an  admirable  addition  to  laxative  enemata,  in 
inflammation  or  spasms  of  the  intestines,  in  dysentery,  or  in  irrita- 
tion of  the  urino-genital  organs.  (See  also  Emollients)  The  leaves 
of  the  olive  tree  have  been  often  administered  as  a febrifuge  with 
excellent  effect. 

_ DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — fSj.  to  foij.  by  the  inouth  ; 
f5ij.  to  f Siv.  in  an  enema  with  decoction  of  barley. 

PREPARATIONS. — Linimentum  calcis,  linimentum  camplior.Be  (which  see). 


Podophyllum.  Podophyllum.  (Syn. : May  apple,  Mandrake.) 
] Podophyllum  peltatum,  Linn.  Plate  1819,  Bot.  Mag.  (The  root 
dried  ; imported  from  North  America.)  An  herbaceous  plant  indi- 
ll 
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genous  in  the  United  States,  growing  extensively  and  luxuriant!}" 
in  moist  shady  places,  and  in  low  marshy  grounds.  It  belongs  to 
the  Natural  Ranuncidaceoi,  Juss.  ; Fodophyllece,  Lindley; 

and  to  the  Linntean  class  and  order  Polyandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — Stem  about  a foot  liigh,  erect,  divided  at  top  into  two 
petioles,  supporting  at  the  fork  a solitary  one-flowered  peduncle.  Each  petiole  hears  a 
large  peltate,  palmate  leaf,  Avith  six  or  seven  Avedgc-shaped  lobes,  yellowish-green  on 
upper,  pale  on  loiver  surface ; calyx,  three  leaves,  deciduous ; corolla,  six  to  nine  petals, 
white,  fragrant ; fruit,  a pulp  (from  its  colour  and  shape  called  the  loild  lemon) ; 
seeds,  twelve,  ovate  ; officinal  part,  the  rhizome. 

CHARACTERS. — In  pieces  of  variable  length,  about  two  lines  thick,  mostly  wrinkled 
longitudinally,  dark  reddish-brown  externally,  whitish  within,  breaking  with  a short 
fracture  ; accompanied  with  pale  brown  rootlets.  Powder  yellowish-grey,  sweetish  in 
odour,  bitterish,  subacrid,  and  nauseous  in  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  albumen,  gum,  .starch, 
extractive  matter,  lignin,  gallic  acid,  fixed  oil,  traces  of  volatile  oil, 
salts  of  potassa  and  lime,  and  two  resinous  principles,  one  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  the  other  soluble  in  alcohol  alone  ; both  resins 
possess  active  cathartic  properties.  (J.  R.  Lewis’  Am.  Journ.  of 
Pharmacy,  xix.  165.)  f 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  powder  of  the  root  is  possessed 
of  cathartic,  approaching  chologogue,  properties,  producing  copious 
alvine  evacuations,  occasionally  attended  with  piping,  nausea,  and 
even  vomiting.  It  seems  to  possess  marked  action  over  the  hepatic 
functions ; according  to  some  authorities,  so  well  marked  that  it  would 
almost  entitle  it  to  the  designation  of  vegetable  calomel.  It  has 
been  found  peculiarly  useful  in  the  sluggish  livers  of  those  who  in- 
dulge too  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  acting  efficiently  ac- 
cording to  the  dose  employed.  I know  no  medicine,  however,  so 
uncertain  in  this  last  respect,  the  dose  appearing  to  vaiy  with  almost 
every  individual  case, — in  sotoe  half  a grain  of  the  resin  acting  Avith 
energy,  others  requiring  three  or  four  grains, — so  much  so  that  it 
becomes  a matter  of  necessity  cautiously  to  feel  the  way,  and  ad- 
just the  dose  to  each  particular  constitution.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  varies  from  five  to  twenty  grains  ; in  this  form,  however, 
it  is  not  used  here,  the  resin  being  invariably  selected  for  adminis- 
tration. 

Podopliylli  Resina.  Resin  of  Podophyllum.  (Take  of  podo- 
phyllum, in  coar.se  powder,  one  pound;  rectified  spirit,  three  pints, 
or  a sufficiency  ; distilled  water,  a sufficiency  ; hydrochloric  acid,  a 
.sufficiency.  Exhaust  the  podophyllum  with  the  spirit  by  percola- 
tion ; place  the  tincture  in  a still,  and  draAV  off  the  spirit.  Acidulate 
the  water  with  one  twenty-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  slowly  pour  the  liquid  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of 
the  tincture  into  three  times  its  volume  of  the  acidulated  water,  cou- 
stantly  stirring.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  twenty-foiii  hoiiis 
to  deposit  the  resin.  Wash  the  resin  on  a filter  with  distilled  water, 
and  dry  it  in  a .stove.)  A pale  greenish-brown  amorphous  powder, 
soluble  in  rectified  .spirit  and  in  ammonia ; precipitated  from  the 
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former  solution  by  wafer,  from  the  latter  by  acids.  Almost  entirely 
soluble  in  pure  ether.  Dose,  gr.  i to  gr.  iij.  (see  formulw). 


’ Potass Ai:  Acetas.  .Acetate  of  Potash.  (Syn. : Foliated  Earth 

of  TaHar.)  KO,  C4H303(=98.) 

PREPARATiosr. — Take  of  carbonate  of  potash,  twenty  ounces  ; acetic  acid,  two  pints, 
or  a sufficiency.  To  tlie  acetic  acid,  placed  in  a tin  porcelain  basin,  add  gradually  the 
carbonate  of  potash  ; filter  ; acidulate,  if  necessary,  with  a few  additional  drops  of  the 
acid,  and,  having  evaporated  to  dryness,  raise  the  heat  cautiously  so  as  to  liquefy  the 
product.  Allow  the  basin  to  cool,  and  when  the  salt  has  solidified,  and  while  it  is  stilt 
warm,  break  it  in  fragments  and  put  it  into  stoppered  bottles. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — In  this  case  the  carbonate  of  potash 
is  decomposed  by  the  acetic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  potash  to 
form  acetate  of  potash,  whilst  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  thus,  KOCO, 
+A=K0A+C02. 

CHAE.\CTEKS. — White  foliaceous  satiny  masses,  very  deliquescent,  with  a watery 
solution  of  which  tartaric  acid  causes  a crystalline  precipitate  ; sulphuric  acid,  the  dis- 
engagement of  acetic  acid,  and  a dilute  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  strikes  a blood- 
red  colour. 

The  precipitate  produced  on  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid  (bitar- 
trate of  potash)  proves  the  salt  to  be  one  of  potash,  whilst  the 
development  of  acetic  acid  on  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid'es- 
tabhshes  the  fact  of  its  being  the  acetate.  The  blood-red  colour 
alluded  to  is  due  to  the  production  of  the  sesquiacetate  of  iron  on 
the  addition  of  the  perchloride,  thus,  FeaCL-j-SKOAirFeoOqSA-l- 
3KC1. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Masses  of  white,  needle-shaped,  satiny 
ciystals,  odourless  when  dry,  but  emitting  a faint  acetous  odour 
when  moistened ; they  have  a pungent,  somewhat  acrid  but  cooling 
taste,  and  are  soapy  to  the  touch.  Specific  gravity,  2T0, 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— It  is  composed  of  I equivalent  of  potash, 
and  1 of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  (KO,  C4H3O3) ; it  deliquesces  on  ex- 
■ posure  to  the  air,  and  is  very  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol ; 
by  heat  it  is  fused,  and  if  the  heat  be  increased  is  decomposed,  pyro- 
' acetic  spirit  being  driven  off  and  carbonate  of  potash  left. 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  salt  is  scarcely  liable  to  adulteration;  it 
should  be  SDow-white,  and  perfectly  neutral.  The  following  are  the 
tests  for  it  contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  its  not  being  affected 
by  the  hydrosulphuret  proving  the  absence  of  metallic  impurities 
accidentally  introduced  from  the  employment  in  its  preparation  of 
metallic  vessels. 

TESTS.— Neutral  to  te.st  paper,  entirely  soluble  in  rectified  spirit.  Its  solution  is 
anaiiccted  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Scarcely  ever  used  as  a cathartic 
nevertheless  in  sufficient  doses  it  operates  effectually,  producincr 
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watery  evacnations,  and  is  therefore,  independently  of  its  diuretic 
properties,  well  adapted  for  dropsical  diseases.  (See  also  Diuretics.) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — As  a cathartic,  oss.  to  1]. 
dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids  and  their  soluble  salts  ; and 
tartaric  acid. 


Potass^  Sulphas.  Sulphate  of  Potash.  (Syn. : Sal  Poly- 
chrest.)  K0,S03(=87.) 

PEEPAEATiON. — Take  of  the  residue  of  the  process  for  nitric  acid,  one  pound ; 
slaked  lime,  eight  ounces  ; boiling  distilled  water,  half  a gallon ; carbonate  of  potash, 
sixty  grains  ; dilute  sulphuric  acid,  six  fluid  drachms,  or  a sufficiency.  Dissolve  the 
residue  of  the  nitric  acid  process  in  the  water,  and  gradually  add  to  it  the  slaked  lime, 
until  reddened  limus  paper  immersed  in  it  is  restored  to  a blue  colour.  Filter  the  solu- 
tion through  calico,  and,  having  heated  it  to  the  boiling  point,  add  the  carbonate  of 
potash  as  long  as  there  is  any  precipitate.  Filter  again,  add  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
so  as  to  produce  a neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution,  and,  having  evaporated  this  till  a 
film  forms  on  the  surface,  set  it  by  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  erystals,  which  will  then 
have  formed,  should  be  dried  on  filtering  paper,  and  preserved  in  a bottle. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — The  residue  of  the  nitric  acid  process 
is  a varying  mixture  of  sulphate  and  bisulphate  of  potash;  the 
object  of  the  present  process  is  to  remove  the  second  atom  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  bisulphate,  and  reduce  it  to  the  state  of  sul- 
phate. This  is  done  by  the  addition  of  the  slaked  lime,  which 
abstracts  the  second  atom  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  converted  into 
sulphate  of  lime,  which  precipitates,  and  is  removed  on  filtration 
thus,  KO2SO3+CaO  = KOS03-i-CaOSO3 ; but  during  this  opera- 
tion a portion  of  lime  is  dissolved,  and  would  contaminate  the  pro- 
duct were  it  not  for  the  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  potash,  which 
converts  it  into  carbonate  of  lime  (removed  by  the  second  filtration) 
and  caustic  potash,  thus,  CaO -f- KOCO2  = CaOCOa-f- KO.  This 
latter  is  saturated  on  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
process  is  completed  by  crystallization. 

CHAEACTERS. — In  colourless  hard  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids, 
which  decrepitate  strongly  when  heated,  and  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Its  solu- 
tion, acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  precipitated  white  by  chloride  of  barium,  and 
yellow  by  bichloride  of  platinum. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A solid  white  salt,  crystallizing  usually 
in  single  or  double  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyra- 
mids ; inodorous,  with  a slightly  bitter  saline  taste.  The  crystals  are 
very  hard,  and  are  therefore  employed  in  pharmacy  for  triturating 
and  dividing  vegetable  powders.  Specific  gravity,  2-4.  The  white 
precipitate  alluded  to  in  the  Characters  is  sulphate  of  baryta, 
proving  that  it  is  a salt  of  sulphuric  acid,  "whilst  the  yellow  pre- 
cipitate on  the  addition  of  bichloride  of  platinum  proves  it  to  be  a 
salt  of  potasli.  This  precipitate  is  a double  chloride  of 
and  platinum,  potassio  bichloride  of  platinum  (KC1,1  tCla)-  ® 
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explain  its  production  we  will  require  three  equivalents  of  bichloride 
of  platinum  and  two  of  sulphate  of  potash,  which,  m virtue  of  the 
potassium  taking  the  place  of  one  of  the  equivalents  of  platinum, 
vield  two  equivalents  of  the  salt  in  question,  one  equivalent  of  the 
sulphate  of  the  hinoxide  of  platinum,  and  one  atom  of  free  sulphu- 
ricLd.  Thus,  3PtCl,+2K0S03=2(KCl,PtCl,)+Pt0,S03+S0, 
CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  ot  potash, 
and  1 of  sulphuric  acid  (K0,S03);  is  unalterable  in  the  air;  heated, 
it  decrepitates,  and  at  a strong  red  heat  fuses,  but  is  not  decomposed ; 
it  requires  9 parts  of  water  at  60°  and  5 of  boiling  water  for  its 
solution,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

tests. Neuti’al  to  test  paper ; its  solution  is  not  affected  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 


ADULTERATIONS. — Sulphate  of  potash  is  seldom  adulterated  in  this 
country  ; on  the  continent,  however,  it  has  been  often  found  to  con 
tain  sulphates  of  copper,  of  zinc,  or  of  iron,  and  m some  instances 
corrosiv6  sublimatB.  W^GrG  its  solution  affectod  by  the  addition  of 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  presence  of  lime  would  be  indicated.^  The 
. best  tests  of  its  purity  are,  the  neutrality  of  the  solution,  and  its  not 
precipitating  with  gallic  acid,  with  ammonia,  with  hydro-sulphate  of 
! ammonia,  or  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  doses  from  two  to  four  drachms, 
this  salt  has  occasionally  produced  sy  mptoms  of  irritant  poisoning  ; 
it  is  nevertheless  a mild  cathartic,  generally  operating  effectually, 

^ and  with  scarcely  any  disturbance  of  the  system,  but  on  account  of 
: its  little  solubility  it  is  not  much  employed  alone.  It  is  not  adapted 
. for  children,  as  it  is  apt  to  produce  vomiting  if  given  to  them  in  even 
a moderate  dose.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  an  excellent  purgative  for 
. females  after  delivery,  when  it  is  wished  to  diminish  the  secretion  of 
milk. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  Ix.  to  §SS.  dissolved  m 
» warm  water,  or  in  powder  combined  with  rhubarb,  with  which  in 
;i  prescriptions  it  is  almost  invariably  combined. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids;  tartaric  acid; 
; chloride  of  calcium ; chloride  of  barium ; the  acetate  and  diacetate 
> of  lead;  nitrate  of  silver;  corrosive  sublimate;  and  sulphate  of 
■ magnesia. 


Potass^  Tartras.  Tartrate  of  Potash,  Neutral  Tar- 

trate of  Potash^  Soluble  Tartar.)  2KO,C8H40io(  = 226.) 

PREPABATION. — Take  of  acid  tartrate  of  potash,  twenty  ounces,  or  a sufficiency ; 
carbonate  of  potash,  nine  ounces  and  a quarter,  or  a sufficiency ; boiling  distilled  water, 
' two  pints  and  a half.  Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  water ; add  by  degrees 
the  acid  tartrate  of  potash,  and  if,  after  a few  minutes  boiling,  the  liquid  is  not  neutral 
to  test  paper,  make  it  so  by  the  careful  addition  of  more  of  the  carbonate  or  of  the  acid 
tartrate.  Then  filter,  concentrate  till  a pellicle  forms  on  the  surface,  and  set  it  aside  to 
cool  and  crystallize.  More  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  and  cooling  the 
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mother  liquor.  Drain  the  crystals,  dry  them  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  a warm  place, 
and  preserve  them  in  a stoppered  bottle. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  the  addition  of  the  acid  tartrate 
to  the  carbonate  of  potash  effervescence  takes  place,  due  to  the  de- 
composition of  the  latter  by  the  former  salt ; the  acid  tartrate  takes 
up  a second  atom  of  potash  from  the  carbonate,  and  is  converted  into 
the  neutral  tartrate,  thus,  HO,KOT -l-KOCOg^:  2KO,T +002-1- 
HO.  The  filtration  is  directed  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  tar- 
trate of  lime,  an  impurity  derived  from  the  bitartrate,  in  which  it  is 
always  present. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A solid  white  salt,  crystalline,  but  gene- 
rally met  with  in  the  form  of  a granular  powder  ; the  crystals  are 
small  right  rhombic  prisms.  It  is  inodorous,  and  has  a cooling 
saline  taste.  Specific  gravity,  1’556. 

CHAHACTEKS. — In  small  colourless  four  or  six-sided  prisms.  Heated  with  sulphuric 
acid  it  forms  a black  tarry  fluid,  evolving  inflammable  gas,  and  the  odour  of  burned 
sugar.  Hydrochloric  acid  added  sparingly  to  its  solution  causes  the  separation  of  a 
Avhite  crystalline  precipitate. 


The  destructive  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  tartaric  acid 
results  in  the  production  of  a black  color,  the  sulphuric  acid  re- 
moving the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  form  of  water  from  the  tar- 
taric acid,  and  setting  free  its  carbon,  The  white  crystalline  preci- 
pitate is  bitartrate  of  potash,  produced  by  the  abstraction  by  the 
hydrochloric  acid  from  the  tartrate  of  potash  of  one  of  its  atorns  of 
base,  thus,  2K0,T+HC1=KC1+H0,K0T. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  Composed  of  2 equivalents  of  pot- 
ash, and  i of  tartaric  acid.  It  attracts  moisture  in  a damp  at  mo-  - 
sphere,  but  does  not  deliquesce.  It  is  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of 
cold  water,  whence  the  name  soluble  tartar  is  applied  to  it ; it  is 
likewise  soluble  in  alcohol.  ^ 


TESTS. — Entirely  dissolved  by  its  own  weight  of  water.  113  grains  heated  to  red- 
ness till  gases  cease  to  be  evolved,  leave  an  alkaline  residue,  which  requires  for  exact 
saturation  100  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 


ADULTERATIONS. — This  salt  is  not  unfrequently  adulterated  with 
the  bitartrate,  which  may  be  known  by  its  not  being  soluble  in  its 
own  weight  of  water  at  60°.  It  also  sometimes  contains  carbonate 
or  sulphate  of  potash,  or  chloride  of  potassium  ; any  of  which  may 
be  detected  by  the  precipitates  occasioned  in  it  by  chloride  of  barium 
or  acetate  of  lead  not  being  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  When 
heated  to  redness  the  elements  of  the  tartaric  acid  are  resolved 
into  carbonic  acid  which  unites  with  the  potash,  forming  carbonate 
of  potash,  the  alkaline  residue,  and  oxygen,  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  which  are  burned  off. 
The  gaseous  products  are  complicated,  but  the  following  equation 
will  give  a general  idea  of  them,  2KO,C8H40io=:2KOC02+C2H4 
+ 2CO  + 2CO2 ; but  as  each  226  grains  of  tartrate  of  potash  include 
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the  materials  for  two  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  potash,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  half  that  amount,  or  1 1 3 grains,  will  yield  one  equivalent 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  which  will  require  for  saturation  100  mea- 
sures of  the  volumetric  solution  as  stated  in  the  tests. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — A mild  but  efficient  purgative  ; in  its 
passage  through  the  system  becoming  converted  into  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  thus  possessing  the  power  of  rendering  the  urine  alka- 
line. Not  much  employed  in  the  present  day.  By  accelerating  the 
operation  of  the  resinous  purgatives,  it  is  said  to  correct  their 
griping  properties. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  cxx.  to  1].  in  Solution, 
or  in  some  of  the  vegetable  purgative  infusion  such  as  that  of  senna. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — All  acids,  and  most  acidulous  salts ; lime  water ; 
chloride  of  calcium  ; nitrate  of  silver  ; and  acetate  of  lead. 


Potass  Tartras  Acid  a.  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash.  (Syn.  : 
PotasscB  Bitartras. — Crystals  of  Tartar  ; Crude  Tartar  ; Cream 
of  Tartar.)  HO,  KO,  C8H4O10  ( = 188.) 

PREPAEATION. — Bitartrate  of  potash  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  ; it  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  and  recrystalliziug  arpoZ,  an  obscurely  crystalline  substance,  which 
concretes  on  the  inside  of  caslrs  in  which  new  wine  has  been  kept.  A purer  salt  is 
produced  by  redissolving  these  crystals,  evaporating  the  solution  slowly,  and  removing 
the  crust  as  it  forms  on  the  surface,  whence  the  name  cream  of  tartar. 

CHARACTERS. — k finely  gritty  white  powder,  or  fragments  of  cakes  crystallized  on 
one  surface  ; of  a pleasant,  acid  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  spirit. 
Heated  in  a crucible  it  evolves  inflammable  gas  and  the  odour  of  burned  sugar,  and 
leaves  a black  residue.  This  effervesces  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms  a so- 
lution which,  when  filtered,  gives  a yellow  precipitate  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  and 
when  neutralized  by  ammonia  is  rendered  slightly  turbid  by  oxalic  acid. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  is  met  with  in  the  form  either 
of  a fine  white  powder,  or  a semi-transparent  crystalline  mass,  the 
crystals  being  oblique  rhombic  prisms ; it  is  without  odour,  but  has 
an  agreeable  acid  taste.  Specific  gravity,  1-953.  In  ftharma- 
copceial  characters  the  yellow  precipitate  proves  it  to  be  a salt  of 
potash,  (KCl+PbCla),  whilst  the  Mglit  turbidity , is  due  to  the 
presence  of  lime.  For  further  explanation  of  characters  see  p.  166. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  potash, 
and  1 of  tartaric  acid,  combined  with  1 of  water  (HO,KO,CgH40io)  ; 
it  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  is  soluble  in  184  parts  of  water  at 
68°,  and  in  18  parts  of  boiling  water,  the  solution  having  a strongly 
acid  reaction.  By  heat  the  salt  is  decomposed,  and  converted  into  a 
compound  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash  {Black  Flux). 

TOSTS.— -188  grains  heated  to  redness  till  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved  leave  an  alkaline 

residue,  which  requires  for  exact  saturation  1 00  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution 
01  oxalic  acid. 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  salt  in  the  state  of  powder  is  very  much 
adulterated;  the  substances  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose 
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are,  finely  powdered  marble,  detected  by  oxalate  of  ammonia;  alum 
and  bisulphate  of  potash,  detected  by  chloride  of  barium  ; and  wheaten 
Hour  or  starch,  detected  by  iodine.  Should  it  fulfil  the  pharmaco- 
poeia! test  it  may  be  understood  as  being  perfectly  pure.  The  test 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  preceding  preparation. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  full  doses  cream  of  tartar  operates 
as  an  active  cathartic,  producing  many  watery  evacuations  without 
much  irritation.  It  is  seldom  prescribed  singly,  but,  in  general,  with 
some  of  the  milder  vegetable  cathartics.  Thus,  combined  with  sul- 
phur in  the  form  of  electuary,  it  is  an  exceedingly  useful  purgative 
in  hemorrhoidal  affections  and  in  various  other  diseases ; and  with 
jalap  it  forms  an  excellent  cathartic  in  dropsies.  (See  also  Div/- 
retics.) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  clxxx.  to  oSS.  made  into 
an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle.  Its  solubility  in  water  may  be 
much  increased  without  impairing  its  medicinal  activity,  by  adding 
to  it  a fourth  of  its  weight  of  boracic  acid  or  borax. 

* Effervescing  aperient  with  cream  of  tartar  (Cream  of  tartar, 
gr.  clxxx.;  carbonate  of  soda,  in  crystals,  cl. ; water,  f§viij.).  For 
one  dose.  ^ 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids  ; the  alkalies  ; lime  water ; 
the  carbonates  of  potash  and  of  soda  ; acetate  of  lead  ; and  magne- 
sia and  its  sulphate. 

PREPAHATioxs. — Confectio  sulphuris,  pulvis  jalapse  compositus  (described  p.  153). 


Prunum.  Prune.  Prunus  domestica,  Linn.  The  Plum.  Plate 
85,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot  (The  dried  drupe  from  plants  cultivat^  in 
southern  Europe.)  The  plum  tree,  originally  a native  of  Syria,  is 
now  cultivated  extensively  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  British  Isles ; it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Rosaeece 
{Drupaceoe,  Bindley),  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Icosan- 
dria  Monogynia. 

CHARACTERS. — About  an  inch  long,  ovate,  wrinkled,  black,  sweet,  and  somewhat 
austere. 

The  fruit  dried  in  the  sun  constitutes  pimnes;  they  are  imported 
principally  from  Bordeaux.  Prunes  are  mildly  laxative,  and  are 
sometimes  added  to  infusion  of  senna  to  conceal  its  nauseous  taste. 
They  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  confection  of  senna  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

PREP..VRATION. — Confcctio  scnnac. 


* Rhamni  BACCiE.  Buckthorn  berries.  Fruit  of  Rhamnus 
catharticus.  Rhamni  Succus.  Juice  of  the  fruit  of  Rhamnus 
catharticus.  An  indigenous  shrub  belonging  to  the  Natural  family 
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Rliamnacece,  and  to  tlie  Linnaean  class  and  order  Pentandria 
Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTEES. — Stems,  about  ten  feet  high,  branching,  spiny ; leaves, 
ovate,  sharply  serrated  ; flowers,  small,  yellowish-green,  dioecious  ; fruit,  a berry. 

’ PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  berries  are  about  the  size  of  peas, 
black,  shining,  four-seeded,  with  a green  juicy  parenchyma ; they 
have  an  acrid,  nauseous  taste,  and  when  bruised  emit  a faint  un- 
pleasant odour.  The  juice  is  preserved  in  the  form  of  syrup. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  juice  consists  of  a peculiar  colour- 
ing matter,  acetic  acid,  mucilage,  sugar,  and  nitrogenous  matter. 
A purgative  principle  exists  in  the  berries,  which  has  been  named 
Gathartin;  it  differs,  however,  from  the  cathartin  of  senna  leaves, 
being  more  nearly  allied  to  aloetin  both  in  a chemical  and  therapeu- 
tical point  of  view.  Trenkler  has  prepared  it  from  the  unripe  green 
berries,  by  treating  the  inspissated  juice  with  alcohol  and  ett).er, — 
tbxij.  yield  5viij.  of  impure  cathartin.  By  evaporating  to  dryness 
the  juice  mixed  with  lime  or  with  alum,  the  pigment,  sapgreen,  is 
obtained. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  berries  of  the  Rhamnus  frangula  are 
often  substituted  for,  or  mixed  with  buckthorn  berries  ; tliey  may  be 
detected  by  having  only  two  seeds. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  fresh  berries  or  their  expressed 
juice  operate  as  a powerful  cathartic,  producing  many  watery  eva- 
cuations ; but,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  their  operation,  fre- 
jjuently  accompanied  by  severe  tormina,  thirst,  and  distressing  nau- 
sea, although  in  former  days  much  vaunted  in  the  treatment  of 
Iropsy,  they  are  at  present  scarcely  ever  used. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Of  the  fresh  berries,  10  to 
20.  The  dose  of  CctthaTtin  is  from  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

^ * Syrupus  Rhamni.  (Fresh  juice  of  buckthorn  berries,  Oiv.  ; 
pnger,  sliced;  and  pimento,  bruised,  of  each,  3vj. ; pure  sugar,  ibiv. ; 
et  the  juice  rest  three  days,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  and  strain  it. 
Digest  the  pimento  and  ginger  in  Oj.  of  the  strained  liquor  at  a 
jentle  heat  for  four  hours,  and  filter.  Boil  down  the  rest  of  the  juice 
■0  Oiss.,  mix  the  two  liquors,  add  the  sugar,  and  dissolve  it  with 
leat.)  Dose,  fSss.  to  f§j. 


Rheum.  Rhubarb.  (One  or  more  undetermined  species  of  rheum, 
root,  deprived  of  the  bark  and  dried  ; from  Chinese 
Lhibet,  and  Tartary.)  The  exact  species  of  the  genus  rheum,  from 
vhich  the  different  varieties  of  rhubarb  met  with  in  commerce  are 
ibtained,  is  as  yet  unknown.  They  inhabit  the  northern  regions  of 
Isia,  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Chinese  wall,  and 
ire  cultivated  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  genus  is 
ilaced  in  the  Natural  family  Polygonacem,  and  in  the  Linnacan 
■lass  and  order  Enneandvia  Monogynia.  The  following  speciCfS  of 
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rlieum  have  been  referred  to  by  different  authorities  as  yielding  rhu- 
barb of  one  kind  or  another,  viz  ; — RUeuin  palunaturn ; R.  aus- 
trale;  R.  rhaporiticum ; R.  compactum ; R.  emocli;  R.  webhior- 
num ; R.  spiciforme ; R.  moorcroftianum ; R.  crassinervium  ; 
R.  leucorrhizum  ; R.  undulatum,  &c.  But  Sievers,  sent  specially 
by  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  to  investigate  the  subject,  after  four 
years  of  laborious  travel,  could  only  succeed  so  far  as  to  enable  him 
to  declare  that  not  one  of  these  varieties  was  the  true  species,  at  the 
same  time  acknowledging  that  he  himself  had  failed  in  arriving  at 
the  true  species.  Dr.  Royle  believes  that  the  rhubarb-producing 
country  is  in  the  very  centre  of  Thibet,  a region  as  yet  unexplored 
by  naturalists,  which  in  some  measure  accounts  for  our  present  state 
of  ignorance  upon  this  point. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTEES. — All  the  specics  are  characterizhd  by  having  a perennial 
root,  which  sends  up  annual  root  leaves,  usually  very  large,  deeply  incised,  and  wavy 
at  the*  edges,  generally  cordate  ; a herbaceous-  flowering  stem,  from  two  to  four  feet 
high  ; flowers,  small  ; calyx,  petaloid,  six-parted,  withering. 

PREPARATION. — The  I’oot  is  dug  up  when  the  plant  is  five  or  six  years  old,  washed, 
scraped,  and  cut  into  various  sized  pieces  to  facilitate  the  drying  ; the  pieces  are  then 
pierced,  strung  upon  cords,  and  dried  differently  in  various  locdities ; sometimes  on 
stone  tables  heated  beneath  by  a fire,  sometimes  in  the  sunshine,  sometimes  slowly 
under  sheds  by  a current  of  air,  while  in  Tartary  the  Mogids  are  said  to  hang  them 
about  their  tents  or  on  the  horns  of  their  sheep  (?). 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Three  varieties  of  rhubarb  are  ordmarily 
met  with  iu  British  trade,  each  of  which  shall  be  considered  sepa- 
rately, viz. — Russian,  Chinese  or  East  Indian,  and  English  Rhubarb. 

1 . Russian  Rhubarb  ; Turkey  Rhuharh ; it  is  met  with  in  ir- 
regular shaped  pieces,  from  an  inchTo  three  inches  in  breadth,  round- 
ish, sometimes  flattened  on  one  side,  angular,  heavy,  of  a bright- 
yellow  colour,  without  any  traces  of  epidermis ; generally  perforated 
with  conical,  not  cylindrical  holes,  in  some  pieces  extending  com- 
pletely, in  others  only  partially  through  their  substance  ; internally 
compact,  beautifully  marbled  with  yellow,  red,  and  white  streaks  or 
points.  The  odour  is  strong  and  peculiar  ; the  taste  is  bitter  and 
faintly  astringent ; chewed  it  feels  gritty  under  the  teeth,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  crystals  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  and  tinges  the  saliva 
yellow ; it  may  be  readily  jDulverized ; the  powder  is  of  a bright 
yellow  colour.  This  description  of  rhubarb  is  collected  by  the  Bu- 
charians  on  tlie  mountains  of  Tartary,  brought  by  them  to  the 
Russian  town  of  Kiachta  for  barter,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  where  it  is  sorted,  packed  into  boxes  or  cases,  which 
are  covered  on  the  outside  with  a hide,  and  then  exported  to  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  and  to  the  British  Isles. 

2.  Chinese,  or  East  Indian  Rhubarb,  is  met  with  in  globular 
or  flat  pieces,  rounded,  not  augular  on  the  surface, 'of  a brownish- 
yellow  colour,  usually  presenting  some  traces  of  epidermis ; some- 
what heavier  than  Russian  rhubarb  ; peiforated  with  cylindrical 
holes,  in  many  of  which  arc  found  pieces  of  cord  by  wliicli  the  roots 
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were  suspended  while  lieing  dried ; internally  they  are  close  and 
compact,  marbled  and  spotted  yellowish-brown  and  whitish ; the 
odour  is  somewhat  stronger  than  that  of  Russian  rhubarb,  the  taste 
similar  ; the  powder  is  not  of  so  bright  a colour.  This  description 
is  the  product  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China ; it  is  imported  in 
chests  directly  from  Canton  or  by  way  of  Singapore. 

S.  English  Rhubarb.  Two  kinds  are  commonly  met  with. — 
1st.  Stick  Rhubarb  ; which  occurs  in  pieces  about  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  round,  striated,  of  a dirty- 
yellowish-brown  colour  externally,  blackish  internally  with  reddish 
streaks  ; its  odour  is  faint,  and  its  taste  astringent,  not  gritty. — 2nd. 
Trimmed  Rhubarb ; this  sort  is  often  sold  for  Turkey  Rhubarb, 
which  it  is  prepared  to  represent ; its  texture,  however,  is  in  general 
soft  and  spongy,  it  has  a pinkish  hue,  is  mucilaginous,  and  is  pulve- 
lized  with  difficulty ; its  taste  is  astringent,  its  odour  faint,  and  it  is 
not  gritty  under  the  teeth,  containing  but  few  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
lime ; occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  specimens  of  English 
rhubarb  that  give  as  gritty  a sensation  as  even  the  best  Russian — a 
fact  conclusive  of  the  worthless  character  of  this  test  in  estimating 
the  value  of  any  variety  of  rhubarb. 

The  following  sorts  of  rhubarb  are  of  such  rare  occurrence  in  the 
English  market,  that  a mere  mention  of  them  will  suffice: — French 
rhubarb,  Bucharian  rhubarb,  Siberian  rhubarb,  Gantoh-stick 
rhubarb,  and  Himalayan  rhubarb. 

CHAEACTERs. — Trapezoidal,  roundish,  cylindrical,  or  flattish  pieces,  frequently  bored 
wth  one  hole,  yellow  externally,  internally  marbled  with  fine  waving  greyish  and  red- 
dish lines,  finely  gritty  under  the  teeth  ; taste  bitter,  faintly  astringent  and  aromatic ; 
odour  strong  and  very  peculiar. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  extended  analysis  of 
Braudes  in  1836,  rhubarb  consists  of  a pecuhar  principle,  named  by 
him  Rhabarberic  acid  ( Rhein,  Rheumin,  Rhabarberin,  Gaphopi- 
crite,  Ghrysophanic  acid,  of  other  chemists),  gallic  and  tannic  acids, 
uncrystallizable  sugar,  starch,  gummy  extractive,  colouring  extrac- 
tive, pectic  acid,  malate  and  gallate  of  lime,  oxalate  of  lime,  inor- 
ganic salts,  silica,  iron,  and  woody  fibre.  More  recently  rhubarb  has 
been  carefully  analysed  by  Schlossberger  and  Doppig,  and  later  still 
by  Schroff  of  Vienna.  The  former  chemists  ascertained  that  the 
vaiious  so-called  active  principles  above  enumerated  under  different 
names  were  all  compound,  and  contained  Ghrysophanic  acid  as 

^ isolated  from  the  spirituous  extract  three 

different  resins  which  they  termed  Aporetine,  Fhaoretine,  and 
Lrythoretine.  Schroff  s experiments  were  chiefly  directed  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  peculiar  principle  the  purgative  property  of  the  drug 
depended,  but  this  he  completely  failed  in  doing,  chrysophanic  acid, 
rhein,  and  rhabarberine  being  much  less  active  as  purgatives  than 
the  pov/der  of  rhubarb.  It  is  hence  manifest  that  the  chemistry  of 
tins  important  medicine  is  still  to  be  investigated.  Rhubarb  yields 
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its  active  principles  to  both  cold  and  boiling  water,  to  proof  spirit, 
to  alcohol,  and  to  ether. 

TESTS. — Free  from  brown  specks  externally  and  internally,  without  cavities.  Boracic 
acid  does  not  turn  the  yellow  exterior  brown.  In  the  powder,  adulterations  are  detected 
with  difficulty. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  inferior  sorts,  especially  British  rhubarb,  are 
frequently  mixed  with,  or  substituted  for  the  finer  kinds  ; the  fraud 
may  be  detected  by  attending  to  the  characters  given  above  for  the 
different  varieties.  Powdered  Turkey,  or  East  India  rhubarb,  is  very 
generally  adulterated  with  British  rhubarb  ; the  sophistication  is 
difficult  of  detection,  but  the  fresh  powder  of  the  finer  sorts  is 
always  of  a bright  yellow  colour.  The  pharmacopoeial  test  with 
boracic  acid  is  directed  against  turmeric,  an  occasional  impurity  in 
'powdered  rhubarb,  and  which,  if  present,  would  be  turned  brown  by 
boracic  acid.  English  is  said  to  differ  from  Chinese  rhubarb  in 
containing  a larger  amount  of  starch  and  a smaller  amount  of  ra- 
phides,  in  consequence  of  which  iodine  strikes  a deeper  and  more  per- 
manent blue  with  its  infusion  than  it  does  with  the  infusion  of 
Chinese  rhubarb,  and  on  being  chewed  it  feels  less  gritty  under  the  n 

teeth ; nevertheless  we  meet  with  many  samples  of  English  rhubarb 
as  rich  in  raphides  as  the  best  Chinese,  and  we  meet  with  specimens 
of  Chinese  rhubarb,  the  infusions  of  which  react  with  iodine  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  English  origin.  In 
many  instances,  however,  I have  found  the  iodine  test  to  act  satis- 
factorily. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Rhubarb  acts  upon  the  whole  tract 
of  the  digestive  canal  as  a mild  tonic,  cathartic,  and  astringent.  In  ' 

small  doses  it  manifests  its  tonic  properties  only,  promoting  the  j 

digestive  process,  as  evidenced  by  increased  appetite  and  an  im-  i 

provement  in  the  quality  of  the  alvine  secretions.  In  full  doses  it 
operates  as  a mild  cathartic,  stimulating  to  increased  activity  the  . 
muscular  coat  of  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal,  more  especially 
that  of  the  duodenum,  but  scarcely,  if  at  all,  augmenting  the  secre-  ' 
tions.  Its  astringent  properties  are  manifested  after  the  cathartic 
action  has  ceased,  constipation  usually  following  its  purgative  effects. 
The  combination  of  these  properties,  as  well  as  the  safety  and  mild- 
ness of  its  operation,  renders  rhubarb  a remedy  of  much  value  in  | 
many  diseases.  Thus  in  the  treatment  of  the  early  stages  of  the  ; 
diar7‘hoea  of  irritation,  it  is  the  most  efficacious  purgative  we  can 
employ  j it  is  also  peculiarly  adapted  as  a cathartic  for  infancy  and  ; 
childhood,  and  as  a general  laxative  for  persons  with  enfeebled  diges-  ; 
tion,  and  in  all  cases  of  debility  of  the  digestive  organs.  For  the  ^ 
same  reasons  rhubarb  is  inadmissible  in  the  treatment  of  febrile  and 
inflammatory  affections.  Rhubarb  is  absorbed  in  the  couise  of  its 
operation,  and  its  peculiar  odoiir  and  yellow  colouring  matter  may  • 
be  recognised  in  the  urine,  in  the  sweat,  in  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
and  in  the  milk  of  nurses,  to  the  latter  of  which  it  imparts  a purga-  ; 
tive  property. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. —Ill  powder  as  a stomachic 
tonic,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. ; as  a cathartic,  gr.  xx.  to  gr.  xl.  A few  drops  of 
the  essential  oil  of  nutmegs  rubbed  up  with  powdered  rhubarb  masks 
its  disagreeable  odour. 

Extractum  Rhei.  Extract  of  Rhubarb.  (Take  of  rhubarb, 
sliced  or  bruised,  one  pound  ; rectified  spirit,  ten  fluid  ounces  ; dis- 
tilled water,  five  pints.  Mix  the  spirit  and  the  water,  and  mace- 
rate the  rhubarb  in  the  mixture  for  four  days ; then  decant,  press, 
and  set  by,  that  the  undissolved  matter  may  subside ; pour  off  the 
clear  liquor,  filter  the  remainder,  mix  the  liquors,  and  evaporate  by 
a water  bath  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  160°  to  a proper  con- 
sistence.) Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Infusum  Rhei.  Infusion  of  Rhubarb.  (Take  of  rhubarb,  in 
thin  slices,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; boiling  distilled  water,  ten  fluid 
ounces.  Infuse  in  a covered  vessel  for  one  hour,  and  strain.)  Stoma- 
chic, mildly  laxative,  a good  vehicle  for  more  active  cathartics. 
Dose,  fsss.  to  fMj. 

Pilula  Rhei  Gomposita.  Compound  Rhubarb  Pill.  (Take  of 
rhubarb,  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces  ; Socotrine  aloes,  in  fine  pow- 
der, two  ounces  and  a quarter ; myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; hard  soap,  one  ounce  and  a half ; English  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, one  fluid  drachm  aud  a half ; treacle,  by  weight,  four  ounces. 
Reduce  the  soap  to  a fine  powder,  and  triturate  it  with  the  rhubarb, 
aloes,  and  myrrh,  then  add  the  treacle  and  oil  of  peppermint,  and 
beat  the  whole  into  a uniform  mass.)  A most  valuable  pill  mass, 
tonic,  and  aperient.  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Pulvis  Rhei  Compositus.  Compound  Powder  of  Rhubarb. 
(Take  of  rhubarb,  in  powder,  two  ounces;  light  magnesia,  six 
ounces ; ginger,  in  powder,  one  ounce.  Mix  them  thoroughly,  and 
pass  the  powder  through  a fine  sieve.)  A useful  antacid  powder, 
well  known  under  the  name  of  “ Gregory's  Powder."  It  is  found 
specially  useful  in  the  diseases  of  children,  and  inasmuch  as  it  keeps 
well,  is  deservedly  a popular  domestic  remedy.  Dose /or  children, 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  X. ; for  adults,  gr.  xxx.  to  gr.  lx. 

Tinctura  Rhei.  Tincture  of  Rhubarb.  (Take  of  rhubarb, 
bruised,  two  ounces ; cardamoms,  bruised,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; 
coriander,  bruised,  a quarter  of  an  ounce;  saffiron,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  ; proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate  the  rhubarb,  cardamoms, 
coriander,  and  saffron  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the 
spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally  ; then  transfer  to  a 
percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percola- 
tor the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  the  perco- 
lation is  completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator  to  pressure, 
filter  the  product,  mix  the  two  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  proof 
spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  A valuable  cordial  cathartic,  frequently 
added  to  aperient  draughts.  Dose,  fSss.  to  f 3iij . 

* Tinctura  Rhei  et  Aloes.  (Rhubarb  in  moderately  fine  pow- 
der, 5iss.  ; Socotrine,  or  East  Indian  aloes,  in  moderately  fine  pow- 
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der,  3vj. ; cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  3v. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  mix  tlie 
powders  and  proceed  as  for  tincture  of  cinchona.)  A cordial  pur- 
gative. Dose,  fSss.  to  f5j. 

* Vinum  Rhei.  (Take  of  rhubarb,  in  coarse  powder,  three 
ounces  ; canella,  in  coarse  powder,  two  drachms ; sherry  wine,  two 
pints ; macerate  for,  fourteen  days  with  occasioned  agitation ; then 
strain  with  expression  and  filter.)  Stomachic  and  purgative.  Dose, 
f5ij.  to  fij. 

* Syrupus  Rhei,  (Rhubarb,  9 parts ; cold  water,  50  parts  ; ma- 
cerate for  twelve  hours,  strain  with  expression,  filter,  and  dis.solve  in 
the  liquor  twice  its  weight  of  sugar.)  Dose,  f5ss.  to  foj. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — With  the  Infusion. — Ammonia  ; carbonate  of 
potash  ; lime  water ; the  mineral  acids  ; acetate  of  lead ; tartar 
emetic  ; corrosive  sublimate;  the  sesquisalts  of  iron;  and  astringent 
vegetable  infusions  or  decoctions. 


Ricini  Oleum.  Castor  Oil.  Ricinus  communis,  Linn.  Plate 
2209,  Bot.  Mag.  (The  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  in  England,  or 
imported  from  the  East  Indies  and  America.)  The  castor  oil  tree, 
or  Palma  Christi,  is  a native  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies  ; it  is 
cultivated  at  present  very  extensively  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
North  and  South  America;  it  also  grows  in  the  South  of  Europe 
and  in  the  British  Isles.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Euyhor- 
biacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Moncecia  Monadelphia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTEKS. — III  northern  countries  a herbaceous  annual,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 3 or  4 feet  in  height,  in  warm  climates  it  becomes  an  aborescent  perennial, 
attaining  a height  of  20  to  30  feet ; leaves,  large,  of  a dull  gi-een  colour,  shining, 
palmate,  deeply  cut  into  acute  lobes,  serrated  ; flowers,  in  terminal  panicles,  glaucous- 
green,  monoecious  ; fruit,  a three-celled  capsule  covered  with  spines,  each  cell  contain- 
ing one  seed  ; the  seeds  are  oval,  about  three  lines  broad,  four  lines  long,  and  a line 
and  a half  thick ; the  seed-coat  is  pale-grey,  marbled  with  blackish  and  yellowish- 
brown  spots  and  stripes ; it  encloses  a thick,  fleshy,  oily  nucleus,  within  which  is  a 
large,  dicotyledonous  leafy  embryo. 

PREPARATION. — The  fixed  oil  of  the  seeds,  which  alone  is  officinal,  is  obtained  by 
expression  with  or  without  the  aid  of  heat,  the  seed  coats  being  usually  first  removed  ; 
that  obtained  without  heat  is  called  cold  drawn  castor  oil,  and  bears  the  highe.st  cha- 
racter. This  is  the  process  followed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the  finer  qualitiesyf 
oil  in  the  East ; more  generally,  however,  in  the'  East  Indies,  the  seeds  are  boiled  in 
water,  dried  and  bruised,  and  again  boiled  in  water  till  the  oil  separates  and  floats  on 
the  surface.  In  North  America  the  seeds  are  heated  and  pressed,  and  the  oil  thus  ob- 
tained is  boiled  -with  water  to  free  it  from  impurities.  The  seeds  yield  about  30  per 

cent  of  oil.  „ , . , 

CHARACTERS.— Viscid,  colourless,  or  pale  straw-yellow,  having  a slightly  nauseous 

odour,  and  a somewhat  acrid  taste. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Castor  oil  is  a viscid  oily  liquid, _ of  a 
very  pale  straw  colour  (interior  sorts  are  deep  yellow),  having  a 
faint,  slightly  nauseous  odour,  and  a mild  greasy  ta^te.  Specific 
gravity,  0'964. 

TESTS.— Entirely  soluble  in  one  volume  of  alcohol,  and  in  two  volumes  of  rectified 
spirit. 
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CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Bussy  and 
Lecann,  it  is  a compound  of,  or  rather  is  converted  by  distillation 
into,  three  fatty  acids,  ricinic,  elaiodic,  and  margaritic ; but  the 
source  of  its  laxative  properties  has  not  been  as  yet  discovered.  Its 
ultimate  constituents,  according  to  Ure,  are  74  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
10-29  of  hydrogen,  and  1*5- 71  of  oxygen.  Exposed  to  a cold  a little 
below  ,32°,  it  becomes  thick  and  turbid;  at  0°  congeals  into  a trans- 
parent yellow  mass;  by  exposure  to  the  air  thickens  and  dries  with- 
out becoming  opaque,  and  hence  is  called  a drying  oil,  and  is  de- 
composed by  a heat  above  500°.  Castor  oil  is  soluble  in  ether  and 
1 in  cold  alcohol ; the  latter  property  is  not  possessed  by  any  other 
' fixed  oil  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  except  concrete  palm  oil, 
^ and  British  expressed  croton  oil  (See  page  145) ; nevertheless  it  pos- 
? sesses  the  remarkable  power  of  conferring  this  property  on  many 
‘ other  fixed  oils  (olive,  nut  oils,  &c.),  mixed  with  it  even  to  the 
: amount  of  33  per  cent.  ; a fact  w'hich  I have  for  many  years  been 

■ in  the  habit  of  demonstrating  to  my  classes  at  lecture.  East 
i Indian  castor  oil  is  the  kind  principally  employed  at  present  in 
! the  British  Isles  ; West  Indian  castor  oil  is  not  imported  ; and  Ame- 
t rican  castor  oil  is  but  little  esteemed  by  druggists — although  equally 
I efficacious  as  a medicine  and  free  from  any  unpleasant  flavour — in 
I consequence  of  its  becoming  turbid  in  cold  weather  and  throwiug 
i down  a copious  deposit  of  white  fatty  crystals,  a fault  which  can  be 
r remedied,  according  to  Boutran  Chalard,  by  heating  it  to  212°  F. 
jThis^  proceeding  is  attended,  however,  with  the  disadvantage  of 
; making  it  gripe  when  employed  medicinally. 

^ ADULTERATIONS. — The  adulterations  of  castor  oil  with  other  fixed 
oils,  a fraud  more  frequently  practised  in  former  days  than  at  pre- 

■ sent,  cannot,  as  was  formerly  believed,  be  readily  detected  by  its 
solubility  in  alcohol;  inasmuch  as  though  it  is  true  that  castor  oil 
is  entirely  dissolved  by  its  own  volume  of  alcohol,  still,  as  already 
‘ stated,^  it  confers  this  property  on  other  fixed  oils ; fortunately  its 
low  price  at  present  in  the  market  renders  this  of  less  importance 
:than  it  might  otherwise  be.  It  should  be  free  from  any  rancid 
odour  or  acrid  taste. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Castor  oil  is  a mild  but  efifectual 

■ cathartic,  operating  soon  after  it  has  been  taken,  without  pain  or 
uneasiness,  producing  three  or  four  thin,  feculent,  not  watery  eva- 
cuations; these  properties  adapt  it  for  all' cases  in  which  we  desire 
to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal,  without  producing 
abdominal  irritation  or  general  disturbance  of  the  system.  The 

, ^eat  objection  to  its  employment  is  its  disagreeable  greasy  taste, 
m consequence  of  which  it  frequently  occasions  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing.  Another  drawback  upon  its  use  is  that  when  continuousl}’- 
employed  it  loses  its  cathartic  properties.  For  a time  this  will  be 
compensated  for  by  increasing  the  dose  ; but  even  this  will  eventu- 
ally lail.  Under  these  circumstances  its  full  cathartic  energy  will 
je  restored  not  by  any  increase,  but  by  a diminution  in  the  quan- 
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tity  employed — a fact  first  noticed  by  Cullen,  and  since  bis  time 
confirmed  by  numerous  observers.  The  following  are  a few  of  the 
cases  in  which  its  use  as  a cathartic  is  particularly  indicated  ; in- 
flammatory or  spasmodic  diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal  or  of  the 
urino-genital  apparatus ; hemorrhoidal  affections ; stricture  of  the 
rectum  ; during  pregnancy  and  after  delivery  ; in  diseases  of  infancy 
and  childhood ; after  surgical  operations  about  the  pelvis  or  abdo- 
men, &c.  If  castor  oil  be  at  all  rancid  it  becomes  ver}^  acrimonious, 
causing  much  irritation,  and  sometimes  even  troublesome  diarrhoea. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— fSSS.  to  foij.,  by  the  mouth 
or  in  the  form  of  enema  ; it  is  best  taken  floating  on  the  surface  of 
water  to  which  some  aromatic  tincture,  as  of  cascarilla  or  of  orange 
peel,  has  been  added  ; or  it  may  be  made  into  an  emulsion  mth 
yolk  of  egg  or  with  mucilage  and  flavoured  with  syrup  of  orange 
peel.  In  fact  the  methods  of  administering  it  may  be  reduced  under 
two  heads— the  domestic,  and  the  pharmaceutical  In  the  former 
it  is  administered  in  boiled  milk  (the  least  objectionable  way), 
coffee,  in  brandy,  port  wine,  &c.  ; in  the  latter,  in  the  form  of 
emulsion.  M.  Parola  has  proposed  the  substitution  of  an  ethereal 
or  alcoholic  tincture  of  castor  oil  seeds  for  the  oil  itself.  He  states  as 
the  result  of  numerous  trials  he  has  made,  that  the  tinctures  are 
four  times  as  strong  as  the  oil,  than  which  they  are  less  irritant  and 
less  apt  to  produce  vomiting.  The  tinctures  (for  which  M.  Parola 
does  not  give  any  formulae)  may  be  readily  prepared  by  macerating 
oviij.  of  the  fresh  seeds,  freed  from  the  seed-coats  and  brmsed,  b)j. 
of  rectified  spirit  or  of  etber  for  seven  days  and  filtering  : the  dose 
of  either  would  be -from  fSij.  to  fSiij.  But  from  some  expenments 
which  I made  with  these  tinctures,  their  action  appears  to  be  very 


uncertain.  -i  rz-  nr  i . 

* Castor  oil  purgative  emulsion,  (Castor  oil,  i • j yotR  oi  _ ’ 

peppermint  water,  f§ss.  ; water,  fSij.  ; syrup  of  orange  peel,  f5j.  ; 
mix.)  Sufficient  for  one  dose,  but  objectionable  from  its  bulk.  ^ _ 

* Castor  oil  draught,  RlGHiNi.  (Gum  arabic,  m fine  powder  oij . ; 
pure  water,  fSij.  ; make  a mucilage  with  a small  quantity  ot  the 
water,  and  add,  of  castor  oil,  f§j.;  mix  carefully  and  pour  m the 
rest  of  the  water  with  constant  agitation ; and  finally  add  the  filtered 
iuice  of  one  orange  and  f§j.  of  simple  syrup.)  The  nauseous  ta.ste 
of  the  oil  is  completely  concealed  in  this  draught,  the  only  objection 

to  which  is  its  bulk.  -i  rr  • 

* Castor  oil  draught,  Macnamara.  (Castor  oil,_f3vi. ; essential 

oil  of  lemons,  min.  x.  ; essential  oil  of  cloves,  mm.  ij. ; simple  syrup, 
fSiss.  ; solution  of  caustic  potash  fSj. ; orange  flower  water  - 
If  carkully  prepared  this  will  make  a perfect 

senarate  for  a long  time,  and  in  which  the  taste  of  the  oil  is  weU 
mLked.  The  eructation,  which,  in  the  generality  of  ^es,  biii^^ 
back  so  vividly  and  so  unpleasantly  the  taste  of  the 
this  instance  will  carry  but  the  flavour  of  lemons , w ii 
gives  it  an  agreeable  sense  of  warmth  m the  stomach. 
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pounding  it  the  oils  should  first  be  mixed  and  then  be  rubbed  up 
with  XX.  minims  of  the  liquor  kali ; next,  the  syrup  should  be  well 
incorporated,  and  then  xx.  more  minims  of  the  liquor  be  added* 
then,  four  drachms  of  the  water ; then,  the  last  xx.  minims  of  the 
potash  solution  ; and,  finally,  the  remainder  of  the  water — diligent 
trituration  of  the  mixture  being  kept  up  during  the  addition  of  the 
water.  In  addition  to  its  agreeable  taste  it  has  the  great  advantage 
of  cariying  in  small  bulk  an  efficient  dose  of  castor  oil. 


ScAMMONliE  Eadix.  Scammony  Root.  Convolvulus  Scam- 
monia,  Linn.  Plate  5,  Woodv.  Msd.  Rot.  (The  dried  root;  from 
Syria.)  A native  of  Greece,  and  various  parts  of  the  Levant,  where 
it  is  found  growing  in  hedges  and  bushy  places.  It  is  placed  in  the 
Natural  family  Gonvolvulucccs,  and  in  the  Linnsean  class  and  order 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 


CHAEACTEES.  Tap-shaped  roots,  sometimes  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top, 
brown  without,  white  within,  slightly  odorous  but  tasteless.  Ether  agitated  with  the 
powder  and  evaporated  leaves  a residue  having  the  properties  of  scammony  resin. 

^ BOTAxiCAL  CHAEACTEES. — Root,  very  thick,  fusiform,  fleshy,  abounding  in  a milky 
juice ; Stems,  smooth,  herbaceous,  climbing ; Leaves,  pointed,  hastate  ; Flowers,  on 
long,  solitary  peduncles,  yellowish,  with  purple  stripes. 


This  root,  hitherto  quite  a stranger  to  our  Pharmacopoeias,  has 
been  introduced  now  with  the  praiseworthy  object  of  supplying  us 
a source  from  whence  we  could  obtain  the  resin  of  scammony  in  a 
state  of  purity.  Previously  we  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
gum-resin  scammonium,  as  procured  from  the  living  root  and  im- 
ported to  us ; but  the  constant  impurity  of  which  rendered  desirable 
sonie  other  source  for  procuring  the  resin.  The  pharmacopceial 
authorities  still,  however,  recognize  scammony,  and  describe  it  as 
“ ScAMarONlUM,  a gum-resin  obtained  by  incision  from  the  living  root 
in  Syria."  The  following  is  the  course  pursued  for  its  preparation 


PEEPAEATiox.  The  iuspissatcd  juice  of  the  root,  which  constitutes  scammony,  is 
procured  as  follows The  earth  having  been  cleared  away,  the  top  of  the  root  is  sliced 
ort  obliquely  with  a sickle-shaped  knife  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a-half  below  where 
ttie  stems  spring  from  it ; as  the  juice  flows  out,  it  is  received  in  mussel  shells  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air  until  it  thickens ; the  best  roots,  although  generally  four  feet  in  length 
iid  three  or  tour  inches  in  diameter,  yield  only  about  two  di-achms  of  scammony. 

externally  ; fresh  fracture  resinous,  splintery, 
nrifU  ■when  dry  ; odour  and  flavour  cheesy  ; causes,  when  chewed,  a slight 

p y sensation  m the  back  of  the  throat ; easily  triturated  into  a dirty-grey  powder, 
and  converted  with  water  into  a smooth  emulsion.  ^ J l 


I HYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  the  market  three  different  articles 
are  met  with  under  the  name  of  scammony — first,  pure  scammony ; 
second,  adidterated  scammony  ; third,  factitious  scammony.  Fine 
scammony,  V^rgin  scammony,  is  in  amorphous  masses,  weighino- 
rom  two  ounces  to  half  a pound  each,  very  porous,  friable,  and 
an  ash-grey  colour  externally  ; its  fracture  is  conchoidal,  very  resin- 
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ous,  porous,  and  of  a dark  greenish-black  colour  ; the  odour  is  strong, 
peculiar,  resembling  somewhat  that  of  old  cheese,  heigh  ene 
being  breathed  on,  and  the  taste  is  acrid  and  nauseous ; specifac 
o-ravitv,  1'210.  This  variety  of  scammony  is  scarce,  and  when  met 
with  bears  a very  high  price.  Scammony  as  it  commonly  occurs 
comes  under  the  second  head,  and  is  a more  or  less  impure  article; 
it  is  usually  imported  in  boxes  or  drums,  seldom  in  cakes;  it  is 
heavier  than  virgin  scammony,  more  compact,  and  ot  a pale, 
arey  colour  ; its  fracture  is  earthy,  dull,  not  porous,  and  ot  a greyisd- 
black  colour  ; in  some  specimens  presenting  numerous  white  specks 
(chalk) ; its  odour  and  taste  are  the  same  as  of  pure  scammony  ; spe- 
dfic  gravity,  from  1-276  to  1-543.  _ The variety,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  a mixture  of  various  psins,  starches,  gums,  c., 
made  up  so  as  to  imitate  the  genuine  article.  ^ i • 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES — According  to  Christisons  analysis,  hne 
specimens  of  virgin  scammony  consist  of  81  to  83  per  cent,  of  resin, 
6 to  8 per  cent,  of  gum,  and  some  woody  fibre,  pnd,  moisture,  and 
sometimes  a trace  of  starch.  In  the  best  specimens  which  I have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  I have  found  but  76  per  cent, 
resin.  The  resin  is  the  active  principle  of  the  drug ; it  may  be 
readily  obtained  by  treating  scammony  mth  sulphuric  ether  and 
evaporating  to  dryness,  or  by  the  process  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ^ven 
below  ; in  mass  it  is  of  a reddish-yellow  colour,  shining  and  sem 
transparent;  its  powder  is  pale  straw  colour  ; it  is  void  of  o^our  an 
taste  when  quite  pure.  It  is  soluble  m alcohol,  ether^nd  ml  o 
turpentine,  and  forms  with  unskimmed  milk  a fine  7*  “ 

By  the  latter  characteristic  and  also  by  its  solubihty  m oi 

. . . . T . • • . 1 _ _1  r t-t  /-v-P  nolo-n 


Sion.  J3y  lut?  ici,uLci  

of  turpentine  it  is  distinguished  from  resin  ot  jalap. 


\ 


TESTS  —It  does  not  effervesce  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Boiling  water  agitated  with 
the  Dowder,  S,  and  filtered,  does  not  strike  a blue  colour  with  t"  of  lod me 
Ethe^r  removes  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  resin ; and  what  remains  is  chiefl}  soluble 

gum,  with  a little  moisture. 


adulterations.— No  drug  is  more  generally  and  more  uniformly 
adulterated  than  scammony  ; it  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  meet  with 
it  in  a perfectly  pure  state.  And  to  so  great  an  extent  is  the  adul- 
teration practised,  that  in  many  specimens  which  I have  examine 
1 have  frequently  found  not  more  than  from  28  to  35  per  cent,  o 
resin  present.  The  substances  used  to  adulterate  the  drug  are  chalk 

and  flour  either  separately  or  conjointly,  guaiacum  resin,  an 

trao-acanth  Chalk  and  flour  may  be  readily  detected ; the  forme  , 
bvthe  ekrvescence  produced  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  dropped  on 
aCall  ; th?  latter,  by  a cooled  and  filtered  ^iecoe^^^^^^ 

nowder  being  rendered  blue  by  tincture  of  iodine.  The  adultem 
lion  with  guaiacum  resin  has  been  practised  o”'y j“h>n  tolas  • 
few  years,  but  I have  met  ‘t  in  many  samples.  Ite 
may  be  discovered  by  pouring  a few  drops  of  an  '‘'“hohc 
of  Lammony  on  to  fresh-cut  surface  of  a raw  pototo,  when. 
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guaiacimi  be  present,  a blue  colour  will  be  produced : or  by  expos- 
ing paper  moistened  with  the  tincture  to  nitrous  acid  fumes  (ob- 
tained by  pouring  a little  nitric  acid  over  some  slips  of  copper), 
which  will  be  rendered  blue  if  this  fraud  has  been  practised.  I have 
never  found  tragacanth  in  scammony,  but  this  sophistication  is  stated 
to  have  been  detected  in  one  instance.  It  may  be  discovered  by  first 
separating  the  resin  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  then  treating  the 
residue  with  cold  water,  when,  if  any  gum  tragacanth  be  present, 
a thick  mucilage  will  be  formed.  From  these  observations  the 
reader  will  be  in  a condition  to  understand  the  pharmacopoeial  tests. 

THER,APEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Scammony,  when  pure,  is  a powerful 
cathartic,  operating  as  a direct  irritant  to  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  and  producing  copious  watery  evacuations.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  cases  of  habitual  constipation  arising  from  a torpid  state 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  for  passive  dropsies,  for  apoplectic  affections, 
and  as  an  active  purgative  for  children,  for  whom  it  is  beneficially 
combined  with  calomel.  If  there  be  any  tendency  to  inflammation 
OT  the  digestive  organs,  scammony  is  contraindicated  as  a cathartic. 
Irom  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  drug  in  a pure  state,  scammony 
has  of  late  years  fallen  into  much  disrepute. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  if  the  scam- 
mony  be  pure,  for  an  adult,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.,  but  as  usually  met  with, 
double  tha,t  quantity ; it  should  be  prescribed  in  combination  with 
some  bland  powder,  or  made  into  an  emulsion  with  milk. 


-Sssfwa.  Of  the  resin,  Confectio,  extractum  coloeyn- 
thd^  compost  urn  already  described,  p.  143  ; Mistura;  of  the  Gum  Resin  ScammoniL, 
confectio,  Extractum  colocynihidis  compositum,  already  described,  p.  143;  Pilula  colo- 

^ It  thus  appears  that  in  two  of  the  pre- 

Sltly  dirT^^^^^^^^^  and  compound  colocynth  extract,  scammony  or  its  resiJ  is 

Scammonim  Resina.  Resin  of  Scammony.  (Take  of  scam- 
mony rook  in  coarse  powder,  eight  ounces;  rectified  spirit,  a suf- 
ficiency ; distilled  water,  a sufficiency.  Macerate  the  scammony  root 
with  sixteen  fluid  ounces  of  the  spirit  in  a covered  vessel,  at  a gentle 
ea  , or  wenty-four  hours ; then  transfer  to  a percolator,  and, 
tincture  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  successive 
p rtions  of  spirit  until  the  root  is  exhausted.  Add  to  the  tinc- 
wo?  ounces  of  the  water,  and  distil  off  the  spirit  by  a 

residue  while  hot  to  an  open  dish,  and 
■ ^ cold.  Pour  off  the  supernatant  fluid  from  the 

resin  wash  this  two  or  three  times  with  hot  water,  and  dry  it  on  a 
porcelain  plate  by  a stove  or  water-bath.) 

theXito  Jsr  “S 

The  resin  of  scammony  is  a most  valuable  preparation,  and 
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especially  adapted  for  children,  in  consequence  of  the  tasteless  form 
in  which  it  may  he  administered.  Dose,  for  an  adult,  gr.  ij.  to  gr. 
V. ; best  administered  according  to  the  following  formula. 

Mistura  Scammonii.  Scammony  Mixture.  (Take  of  resin  of 
scammony,  four  grains  ; milk,  two  ounces.  Triturate  the  resin  of 
scammony  with  a little  of  the  milk,  and  continue  the  trituration, 
oradually  adding  the  remainder  of  the  milk  until  a uniform  emul- 
sion is  obtained.)  The  addition  to  this  draught  of  four  minims  of 
cherry  laurel  water  and  gr.  cxx.  of  sugar  will  make  it  a most  palatable 
medicine — in  this  form  it  is  an  imitation  of  Planche’s  purgative 
potion  ; fBss.  may  be  given  to  children,  who  will  rarely  object  to 

take  it.  m i r 

Confedio  Scammonii.  Gonfedion  of  Scammony.  (Take  of 

scammony,  or  resin  of  scammony,  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces; 
ginger,  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce  and  a half ; oil  of  caraway,  one 
fluid  drachm ; oil  of  cloves,  half  a fluid  drachm  ; syrup,  three  fluid 
ounces ; clarified  honey,  one  ounce  and  a half.  Rub  the  powders 
with  the  syrup  and  the  honey  into  a uniform  mass,  then  add  the 
oils,  and  mix.)  A cordial,  stimulating  cathartic,  well  adapted  as  an 
addition  to  the  black  draught.  Each  three  grains  contains  one  of 
Scammony.  Dose,  from  gr.  vj.  to  gr.  xv.  As  ordinarily  met  with 
in  our  shops  it  is  highly  adulterated,  the  impurities  being  traceable 
to  the  employment  of  impure  scammony. 

Pulvis  Scammonii  Gompositus.  Gompound  Powder  of  Scam- 
mony. (Take  of  scammony,  four  ounces  ; jalap,  three  ounces ; 
ginger,  one  ounce.  Reduce  them  separately  to  fine  powder  , mix 
them  thoroughly,  and  pass  the  powder  through  a fine  sieve.)  This 
powder  differs  from  that  contained  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Dubhn 
Pharmacopoeia,  in  not  containing  any  cream  of  tartar.  Dose,  for  a 
child,  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  iv. ; for  an  adult,  gr.  vi.  to  gr.  xij. 

* Scammony  biscuits  (Scammony  resin,  in  fine  powder,  gr.  lx. ; 
castile  soap,  gr.  v. ; white  sugar,  gr.  xl. ; reduce  to  a fine  powder  and 
mix  intimately  with  §j.  of  powdered  biscuit;  make  into  a stiff  paste 
with  a few  drops  of  water ; divide  into  portions  of  gr.  lx.  each,  and  diy 
in  the  air.)  Each  sixty  grains  contains  gr.  vj.  of  scammony  resin. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — All  acids. 


Sfnna  Alexandrina.  Alexandrian  Senna.  Cassia  lanceo- 
lata,  Aamar/r,  Encyc.  ; Plate  345,  Nees,  Plant.  ifccZ.;  and  Cassia 
obovata,  Golladon,  Plates  347  and  348  {G.  Senna),  Nees,  Plant. 
Med.  (The  leaves,  imported  from  Alexandria  ; carefully  freed  from 
the  flowers,  pods,  and  leafstalks  of  the  same,  and  from  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit  of  Soleiioste.mma  {cynanckum)  Arghel,  Heynef) 
Senna  Indica.  Tinnivelly  Senna.  Cassia  elongata,  Lemaire. 
Plate  37,  Royle,  Bot.  liimal.  (The  leaves  ; from  plants  cultivated 
in  Soutliern  India.)  A certain  amount  of  confusion  still  exists  as  to 
the  species  of  the  genus  cassia  which  yields  the  senna  leaves  ot  com- 
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rnerce.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Africa,  particularly 
Egypt ; of  Arabia,  and  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  where  probably  the 
plant  has  been  introduced,  and  is  now  naturalized  ; it  is  also  culti- 
vated in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  in  some  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Leguminosoe 
{Fabacece,^  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Decandria 
Monogynia. 


BOTANICAL  CHAKACTEES.  Shrubs  OT  herbs,  frequently  annual ; leaves,  simply  and 
abruptly  piunate  ; petioles,  frequently  glanduliterous  ; leaflets,  opposite  ; sepals,  five, 
more  or  less  unequal ; petals,  five,  unequal;  stamens,  ten,  free,  unequal;  ovary, 
stalked,  n-equently  arched  ; legumes,  various.  ^ 

PEEP^ATiON.— Senna  leaves  are  gathered  by  the  Arab  tribes  in  Ethiopia,  Arabia 
lehx,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  Sennaar,  where  the  shnib  is  chiefly  indigenous.  The  har- 
vest begins  about  the  end  of  September;  the  branches  are  cut  off  the  trees  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  until  the  leaves  begin  to  fade,  when  they  are  placed  on  high  ground  and  on 
rocks,  so  as  to  be  dried  ys  quicldy  as  possible.  When  quite  dry,  the  branches  are  laid 
in  heaps  and  beaten  with  sticks  until  the  leaves  fall  off.  The  method  followed  in 
India  tor  the  preparation  of  senna  is  similar  to  that  used  in  Egypt. 

Lanceolate  or  obovate  leaflets,  about  an 

odour, 

TESTS.— pie  unequally  oblique  base,  and  freedom  from  bitterness,  distinguish  the 

e™.  a0.i,u,re ; oJo„; 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— Three  sorts  of  senna  are  commonly 
known  in  the  English  market,  Alexandrian  senna,  Tripoli  senna, 
and  East  Indian  senncx  1st.— Alexandrian  senna,  the  produce 

frnrri  A imported  in  large  bales  and  barrels 
L,  n?  ; It  consists  of  greyish-green  leaflets  usually  much 

W the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  various  species 

tX  it  is  obtmned;  containing  also  a large  quantity,  gene- 

the  h ^ lowers,  and  fruit  of 

nork  w and  sometimes  a considerable  number  of 

S?fpw^^  ^ few  leaves  of  the  Tephrosia  apolUnea.  Within  these 
ITJ  Z IS  sent  into  commerce  is  a better  article, 

aLthW  r h Pieked  ; for  I have  not  found 

it  L impurities  in  it ; nor  do  I think 

anSi^n  used  formerly  to  be.  The  odour  of  Alex- 

resnects  +Lnt  keavy  and  disagreeable,  yet  resembles  in  some 
po/t  SFxrxTA  viscid  and  .nauseous.  2nd. — Tri- 

it  is  iudikpt-’  [kk’ers  from  that  just  described,  for  which 

down  leaflets  are  perhaps  more  broken 

cynanchum  nr  of  a greener  colour;  it  seldom  contaius  either 
nivelh  senna  leaflets.  3rd.— East  Indian  senna.  Tin- 

two  inches  loni  unbroken  leaflets,  from  one  to 

fine  oTPPn  p 1 ^ broad,  thin  and  flexible,  and  of  a 

a black  leaflets,  however,  in  some  specimens  acquire 

g ^ or  yellowish  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air,  which  pro- 
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bably  arises  from  imperfect  drying  ; both  odour  and  taste  are  simi- 
lar to,  but  a little  weaker  than  Alexandrian  senna. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  MM.  Lassaigne  and  Fe- 
neulle,  Alexandrian  senna  is  composed  of  cathartin,  chlorophylle, 
yellow  colouring  matter,  mucus,  albumen,  malic  acid,  and  some  salts. 
Cathartin,  supposed  to  be  the  purgative  principle,  is  an  uncrystal- 
lizable  deliquescent  substance,  with  a peculiar  odour  and  ^ a bitter 
nauseous  taste  ; it  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  ether.  The  experiments  of  Christison  on  this  substance,  prepared 
by  himself,  would  appear  to  show  that  it  is  nearly  if  not  altogether 
inert,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  active  principle  of  senna.  Senna 
leaves  yield  their  active  properties  to  both  cold  and  warm  water,  to 
proof  spirit,  and  to  alcohol ; warm  water  extracts  about  a third  of 
the  weight  of  the  leaves. 

ADULTERATIONS. — In  Egyptian  senna,  as  met  with  in  British 
commerce,  the  only  adulteration  that  is  practised  has  been  before  in- 
dicated, namely,  with  arghel,  and  sometimes  with  tephrosia  leaflets. 
The  former  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  paler  yellowsh  colour, 
their  coriaceous  texture,  their  under  surface  being  reticulated  with 
veins,  their  upper  surface  somewhat  rugose,  and  by  their  being  equal- 
sided  ; the  leaflets  of  all  the  true  sennas  being  unequal  at  the  base. 
Tephrosia  leaflets  are  easily  known  by  their  silky  surface,  and  by  the 
lateral  veins  proceeding  parallel  to  each  other  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  leaf  without  ramifying.  Two  other  adulterations  are  common 
on  the  continent,  but  have  never  been  met  with,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  in  the  British  market ; one  is  with  the  leaflets  of  the  Golutea 
arhorescens,  or  bladder  senna,  which  may  be  at  once  distinguished 
by  their  regularity  at  the  base ; the  other,  perhaps  a more  serious 
fraud  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  poisonous  property  of  the  sub- 
stance employed,  is  with  the  leaflets  of  the  Goriaria  myrtifoha ; 
they  are  known  by  presenting  three  very  prominent  longitudinal 
nerves,  and  chemically  by  their  infusion  producing  with  solution  of  ; 
sulphate  of  iron  a blackish  precipitate  (tannate  of  and  with 

gelatin  a heavy  whitish  precipitate  (tannate  of  gelatin).  Senna  • 
adulterated  with  the  leaves  of  the  VacdniniYi  vitisidcea,  containing  \ 
so  much  as  75  per  cent,  of  them,  has  been  offered  for  sale  in  the 
French  market ; the  fraud  is  one  easily  detected  by  the  character  ot  j 
the  leaves,  particularly  by  the  reticulated  surface  and  the  equality  | 

at  the  base  of  the  latter.  , i • i ij-  1 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Senna  is  an  active  cathartic,  hoIdiDg  \ 

a middle  place  between  the  milder  and  more  active  medicines  ot  \ 
this  class,  operating  effectually,  yet  safely,  though  often  producing  ^ 
nausea,  griping,  and  flatulence.  Its  action  is  somewhat  stimulating,  ■ 
increasing  the  secretions,  and,  exciting  the  peristaltic  action  chiefly,  : 
but  not  alone,  of  the  small  intestines.  Senna  is  adapted  for  all  cases 
requiring  an  effectual  purgative ; but  it  should  be  combine 
the  active  saline  cathartics,  for  which  the  infusion  is  a goo  ve  ii  » 
if  it  be  wished  to  diminish  arterial  action  or  produce  genera  an 
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plilogistic  effects.  The  only  circumstance  contra-indicating  its  em- 
ployment is  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  cathartic  principle  of  senna  is  absorbed 
before  its  operation  is  produced,  as  is  proved  by  the  action  on  the 
intestines  when  an  infusion  is  injected  into  the  veins,  and  also  by  its 
imparting  a purgative  property  to  the  milk  of  nurses, 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Senna  is  not  adminis- 
tered in  the  form  of  powder.  Gr.  cxx.  to  5ss.  infused  in  f§ij.  of  boiling 
water  for  half  an  hour  and  the  clear  infusion  poured  off  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  a dose ; its  taste  is  much  concealed  % the  addition  to  the 
infusion  of  some  black  tea,  or  what  I have  found  still  better,  coffee, 
and  it  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  milk  added ; it  is  in  this 
way  readily  taken  by  children.  In  the  following  preparations  Alex- 
andrian or  Indian  senna  are  ordered  to  be  employed  indifferently  : — 
Gonfectio  Sennw.  Confection  of  Senna.  (Take  of  senna,  in 
fine  powder,  seven  ounces ; coriander,  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces ; 
figs,  twelve  ounces;  tamarinds,  nine  ounces;  cassia  pulp,  nine  ounces  ; 
prunes,  six  ounces  ; extract  of  liquorice,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce ; 
refined  sugar,  thirty  ounces ; distilled  water,  twenty-four  fluid  ounces. 
Boil  the  figs  gently  in  the  water  in  a covered  vessel  for  four  hours, 
then  express  and  strain  the  liquor ; and  having  added  more  distilled 
water  to  make  up  the  quantity  to  twenty-four  fluid  ounces,  put  into 
it  the  prunes,  and  boil  as  before  for  four  hours.  Add  the  tamarinds 
and  the  cassia  ; macerate  for  a short  time  ; and  press  the  pulp 
through  a hair  sieve.  Dissolve  the  sugar  and  the  extract  of  liquorice 
in  the  mixture  with  a gentle  heat ; and,  while  it  is  still  warm,  add 
to  it  gradually  the  mixed  senna  and  coriander,  and  stir  diligently 
until  all  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  combined.  The  resulting 
confection  should  weigh  sixty  ounces.)  Commonly  known  as  leni- 
tive^electuary,  a mild  but  efficacious  compound  in  doses  of  gr,  cxx, 
to  OSS. ; generally  badly  prepared,  and  very  liable  to  adulteration, 
the  true  preparation  being  both  troublesome  and  expensive. 

Infusum  Senna.  Infusion  of  Senna.  (Take  of  senna,  half  an 
ounce  ; ginger,  sliced,  thirty  grains;  boiling  distilled  water,  ten  fluid 
ounces.  Infuse  in  a covered  vessel,  for  one  hour,  and  strain.)  Dose, 
foj.  to  fffiv.  The  common  cathartic  mixture,  Black  Draught,  of 
the  hospitals,  is  prepared  by  adding  Sj.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  to 
foiv.  of  this  infusion. 


Syrupus  SenncB.  Syrup  of  Senna.  (Take  of  senna,  broken 
small,  sixteen  ounces ; oil  of  coriander,  three  minims  ; refined  sugar, 
ounces  ; distilled  water,  five  pints,  or  a sufficiency  ; rec- 
tified spirit,  two  fluid  ounces.  Digest  the  senna  in  seventy  ounces 
of  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours;  press  and  strain.  Digest  the 
mark  in  thirty  ounces  of  the  water  for  six  hours ; press  and  strain. 

I'll®  mixed  liquors  to  ten  fluid  ounces,  and,  when  cold, 
I’ectified  spirit,  previously  mixed  with  the  oil  of  coriander. 
Clarify  by  filtration,  and  wash  what  remains  on  the  filter  with  dis- 
tilled water,  until  the  washings  make  up  the  filtrate  to  sixteen  fluid 
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ounces.  Then  add  the  sugar,  and  dissolve  by  means  of  a gentle  heat. 
The  product  should  weigh  two  pounds  ten  ounces,  and  should  have 
the  specific  gravity  1’310.)  An  agreeable  cathartic  for  children,  in 
doses  of  fromfSj.  to  fSiv.,  or  as  an  addition  to  cathartic  mixtures 
for  adults,  in  doses  of  f§ss.  to  fSj. 

Tinctura  SenncB.  Tincture  of  Senna.  (Syn. : Elixir  Salutis) 
(Take  of  senna,  broken  small,  two  ounces  and  a half ; raisins,  freed 
from  seeds,  two  ounces ; caraway,  half  an  ounce  ; coriander,  half  an 
ounce  ; proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate  the  senna  and  the  other 
ingredients  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit,  in 
a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally  ; then  transfer  to  a percolator, 
and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  the  re- 
maining five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation  is 
completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator  to  pressure,  fflter 
the  product,  mix  the  two  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to 
make  one  pint.)  A stimulating  and  cordial  cathartic,  in  doses  of 
fSss.  to  f5j.,  only  fit  for  cold  leucophlegmatic  habits  ; more  generally 
prescribed  as  an  adjunct  to  infusion  of  senna,  or  other  cathartic  mix- 
tures, in  doses  of  f3j.  to  f3ij.  to  correct  their  .griping  qualities. 

* Fluid  Extract  of  Senna,  Duncan.  (Tinnivelly  senna,  ftxy. ; 
exhaust  with  boiling  water  by  displacement — about  foiu:  times  its 
weight  of  water  is  sufficient ; concentrate  the  infusion  in  vacuo  to 
ibx.  ; dissolve  in  the  product  ibvj.  of  treacle  previously  concentrated 
over  the  vapour-bath  till  a little  of  it  becomes  nearly  dry  on  cool- 
ing ; add  of  rectified  spirit  (Dens.  ’SSS),  ffixxiv.  and  if  necessary 
add  water  (f^xvj.)  to  make  Oxv.)  Every  fluid  ounce  of  this  extract 
corresponds  to  one  avoirdupois  ounce  of  senna : the  dose  is  f3ij.  for 
an  adult.  This  is  an  excellent  preparation,  operating  effectually, 
and  seldom  causing  griping  or  any  other  annoyance.  Alexandrian 
senna  may  be  used  instead  of  Tinnivelly,  the  Cynanchum  leaves 
having  been  previously  removed  by  picking. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids ; lime  water;  acetate  of  lead ; 
tartar  emetic  ; corrosive  sublimate  ; and  nitrate  of  silver. 

* SoD^  Hyposulphis.  Hyposulphite  of  Soda ; Sulphuretted 
Sulphite  of  Soda.  (NaOSA+5HO  = 124.) 

PREPARATION.— Take  of  carbonate  of  soda,  dried  and  powdered,  500  parts;  sub- 
limed sulphur,  100  parts  ; mix,  and  beat  in  a glass  or  porcelain  capsule  until  the  mass 
is  completely  fused,  stirring  constantly  so  as  to  expose  every  part  of  it  to  the  contac 
of  the  air.  When  cold,  dissolve  in  water,  filter,  and  having  added  more  sulphur  boil 
for  a few  minutes.  Filter  again  and  evaporate  with  a gentle  heat  so  as  to  obtain 
crystals. — W alchner. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Hyposulphite  of  soda  occurs  in  beautiful, 
rectangular,  flattened  prisms,  transparent,  inodorous,  with  a bitter 

saline,  somewhat  hepatic  taste.  _ , 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent 
one  of  hyposulphurous  acid,  and  five  of  water  (Na0,S202-|-3  )• 
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It  is  soluble  in  less  than  its  weight  of  cold  water  ; but  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  Sulphuric  acid  added  to  a solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  disengages  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  precipitates  sulphur. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  salt  produces  effects  very  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  sulphate  of  soda,  acting  as  an  active  cathartic 
when  given  in  a sufficient  dose.  In  France  it  is  generally  preferred 
to  the  other  neutral  salts  as  a purgative  in  cutaneous  affections,  and 
in  these  cases  has  been  used  both  internally  and  externally  in  the 
form  of  lotion  and  bath,  with  the  view  of  producing  specific  effects. 
It  has  also  been  recommended  by  Dr.  R.  Neale  in  that  curious  form 
of  stomach  affection  accompanied  with  yeasty  vomiting  containing 
Sarcinia  Ventriculi.  In  biliary  calculi  its  use  has  been  suggested, 
it  being  stated  to  possess  solvent  powers  over  these  concretions. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Internally,  from  gr.  XX.  to 
gr.  cxx.  dissolved  in  water,  to  which  some  aromatic  tincture  is  added ; 
externally,  in  the  proportion  of  oj.  in  a gallon  of  water,  to  be  used  as 
a bath. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids,  and  most  salts. 


SoDiE  Phosphas.  Phosphate  of  Soda.  (Tasteless  Purging 
Salt.)  2Na0,H0,P05  + 24H0  (=358.) 

PEEPAEATiON. — Take  of  bone-ash,  in  powder,  ten  pounds ; sulphuric  acid  of  com- 
merce, fifty-six  fluid  ounces  ; distilled  water,  four  gallons  and  a half,  or  a sufficiency  ; 
carbonate  of  soda,  sixteen  pounds,  or  a sufficiency.  Place  the  bone-ash  in  a capacious 
eai'thenware  or  leaden  vessel,  pour  on  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  stir  with  a glass  rod  until 
the  whole  powder  is  thoroughly  moistened.  After  twenty-four  hours,  add  gradually  and 
with  constant  stirring  a gallon  of  the  water  ; digest  for  forty-eight  hours,  adding  dis- 
tilled water  from  time  to  time  to  replace  what  has  evaporated.  Add  another  gallon 
of  the  water,  stiiving  diligently,  digest  for  an  horn",  filter  through  calico,  and  wash 
what  remains  on  the  filter  with  successive  portions  of  distilled  water,  till  it  has  almost 
ceased  to  have  an  acid  reaction.  Concentrate  the  filtrate  to  a gallon,  let  it  rest  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  filter  again.  Heat  the  filtrate  to  near  the  boiling  point,  add 
the  carbonate  of  soda  previously  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  the  water,  till  it  ceases  to 
form  a precipitate,  and  the  fluid  has  acquired  a feeble  alkaline  reaction.  Filter  through 
calico,  evaporate  the  clear  liquor  till  a film  forms  on  the  surface,  and  set  it  aside  to 
crystallize.  More  crystals  will  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother  liquor,  a little 
carbonate  of  soda  being  added  if  necessary  to  maintain  its  alkalinity. 

Dry  the  crystals  rapidly  and  without  heat  on  filtering  paper  placed  on  porous  bricks, 
and  preserve  them  in  stoppered  bottles. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — Bone-ashes  consist  essentially  of  two 
salts  of  lime,  one  carbonate,  the  other  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime 
(3Ca0,P0.5).^  In  the  reactions  that  ensue  between  the  sulphuric 
acid  and  their  salts,  the  first,  the  carbonate  of  lime,  is  resolved  into 
sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  removed  by  the  filtration  directed,  and 
carbonic  acid  which  escapes,  thus,  Ca0C02+S03=Ca0S03-f  CO^ ; 
whilst  the  reaction  between  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  insoluble 
phosphate  of  lime  results  in  the  formation  of  more  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  is  also  removed  by  the  filtration,  and  of  the  soluble  phosphate 
of  lime  (2H0,Ca0,P05)  which  passes  through,  thus,  3Ca0,P05-|- 
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2S03H0=  2Ca0S03  + 2H0,Ca0,P05.  On  the  addition  to  this 
solution  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  it  is  decomposed,  its  carbonic  acid 
escapes,  and  the  soda  unites  with  a portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
the  soluble  phosphate  of  lime  to  form  phosphate  of  soda  (2NaOHO 
PO5),  by  which  reaction  another  portion  of  the  soluble  is  converted 
back  again  into  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime.  The  entire  of  this 
reaction  is  expressed  in  the  following  equation,  3(2H0,Ca0,P05) 
+ 4Na0,C02 = 3Ca0,P05 + 2(H0,2Na0,P05) + 4HO  + 4CO2.  The 
subsequent  stages  of  the  operation  require  no  explanation. 

CHARACTEES. — In  transparent,  colourless,  rhombic  prisms,  terminated  by  four  con- 
verging planes,  efflorescent,  tasting  like  common  salt.  It  imparts  a yellow  colour  to 
flame.  Its  solution  gives  a yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  resulting  fluid 
acquiring  an  acid  reaction. 

The  yellow  colour  imparted  to  flame  is  characteristic  of  its  base, 
soda  ; the  yellow  precipitate  yielded  with  nitrate  of  silver  is  phos- 
phate of  silver  (3Ag0,P05.)  How  this  is  produced,  and  why  the 
resulting  solution  should  be  acid,  will  be  understood  by  reference  to 
the  annexed  equation,  3Ag0N05-|-2Na0,H0,P05=z3Ag0,P05-|- 
2Na0N05-bN05-l-3H0. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Transparent  colourless  crystals,  the  form 
of  which  is  the  oblique  rhombic  prism  ; inodorous,  with  a cooling, 
saline,  not  unpleasant  taste.  Specific  gravity,  P333. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  2 equivalents  of  soda, 
1 of  phosphoric  acid,  1 of  basic  water,  and  24  of  water  of  crystalli- 
zation (H0,2Na0,P05-l-24H0);  it  efiloresces  and  becomes  opaque 
by  exposure  to  the  air  ; moderately  heated  it  fuses  in  its  water  of 
crystallization,  which,  if  the  heat  be  increased,  is  driven  ofi*.  Phos- 
phate of  soda  dissolves  in  four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in 
twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water ; the  solution  has  a feeble  alkaline 
reaction  ; this  salt  is  nearly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

TESTS. — Heated  to  dull  redness  it  loses  sixty-tbree  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  leaving  a 
residue,  wbicb,  when  dissolved  in  water,  gives  with  chloride  of  barium  a precipitate 
entirely  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Phosphate  of  soda  is  in  general  tolerably  pure. 
When  heated  to  dull  redness,  as  directed  in  the  test,  it  is  converted 
into  the  pyrophosphate  of  soda  (2NaO,POg),  and  the  result  stated  is 
in  close  approximation  to  what  theoretically  it  should  be  (62-85 
p.c.).  If  the  precipitate  occasioned  in  a solution  by  chloride  of 
barium  be  not  entirely  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  a sulphate  is  pre- 
sent ; and  if  that  caused  by  nitrate  of  silver  be  not  dissolved  by 
nitric  acid,  a chloride  is  present. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — A mild  saline  cathartic,  resembling 
in  its  operation  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda,  to  either  of 
which  it  should  be  preferred  for  children  and  delicate  persons,  in 
consequence  of  the  mildness  of  its  taste.  _ It  is  particulaily  adapted 
as  a cathartic  for  individuals  affected  with  deposits  of  uric  acid  in 
the  urine,  as  it  possesses  a remarkably  solvent  action  on  that  acid. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — dss.  to  5ij.  ; it  may  be 
given  in  water  or  in  any  of  the  cathartic  vegetable  infusions  ",  or  it 
is  readily  taken  by  children  dissolved  in  broth  or  soup,  to  which  it 
imparts  only  a saline  taste. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids  ; lime  water  ; magnesia  ; 
chloride  of  barium  ; nitrate  of  silver ; and  the  acetates  of  lead. 

Sod.®  et  POTASSiE  Tartras.  Tartrate  of  Soda  and  Potash. 
' (Syn.  : Rochelle  Salt.)  NaO,KO,C8H40io+8HO  (=298.) 

PKEPjiEATiON. — Take  of  acid  tartrate  of  potash,  in  powder,  sixteen  ounces,  or  a 
suflSciency  ; carbonate  of  soda,  tAvelve  ounces,  or  a sufficiency  ; boiling  distilled  water, 
four  pints.  Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  water,  add  gradually  the  acid  tar- 
trate of  potash,  and  if  after  being  boiled  for  a few  minutes  the  liquid  has  an  acid  or 
alkaline  reaction,  add  a little  carbonate  of  soda  or  acid  tartrate  of  potash  tiU  a neutral 
solution  is  obtained.  Boil  and  filter  ; concentrate  the  liquor  till  a pellicle  forms  on  the 
surface,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  More  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  again  eva- 
porating as  before. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  the  addition  of  the  acid  tartrate 
of  potash  (HO,KO,T)  to  the  carbonate  of  soda  effervescence  ensues, 
due  to  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  latter  salt,  and  its  soda 
replaces  the  basic  water  in  the  composition  of  the  acid  tartrate^re- 
sulting  in  the  production  of  the  salt  in  question,  thus,  HOKOT + 

NaOCOa = NaO,KO,Y+  HO,  + CO2. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  Salt  occurs  in  large,  beautiful,  trans- 
parent crystals,  which  are  right  rhombic,  six  and  twelve-sided  prisms, 
generally  produced  in  halves  ; inodorous,  with  a saline,  somewhat 
bitter  taste.  Specific  gravity,  1-757. 

CHAEACTEES. — In  colourlcss  transparent  prisms,  or  halves  of  prisms  of  the  right 
rhombic  order,  generally  eight  sided ; tasting  like  common  salt.  Heated  with  sulphu- 
ric acid  it  blackens,  evolving  inflammable  gases  and  the  odour  of  burnt  sugar.  It 
impai'ts  a yellow  colour  to  flame.  A strong  solution  gives  a crystalline  precipitate  with 
a small  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  soda, 
1 of  potash,  1 of  tartaric  acid,  and  8 of  water  (KO,NaO,CaH40io 
+ 8HO.)  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  these  vegetable  salts  is 
simply  one  of  charring,  as  already  explained  (vide,  p.  166)  ; the 
yellow  colour  of  the  flame  characterizes  the  salt  as  one  of  soda,  whilst 
the  crystalline  precipitate,  cream  of  tartar  (HO,KO,T),  proves  it  to 
be  a salt  of  potash  ; the  precipitate  is  accounted  for  by  the  sulphuric 
acid  removing  the  soda  from  the  salt  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  sod^, 
and  substituting  for  it  an  equivalent  of  water;  thus,  NaO,KO,T 
-|-S03H0=Na0,S03  4-H0,K0,T.  In  very  dry  air  it  effloresces 
slightly ; exposed  to  a moderate  heat  it  fuses  in  its  water  of  crystalli- 
zation ; by  a strong  heat  it  is  decomposed,  and  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash.  It  dis- 
solves in  two  and  a half  parts  of  cold,  and  one  of  boiling  water. 
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TESTS. — Entirely  soluble  in  cold  water.  Forty-seven  grains  heated  to  redness  till 
gases  cease  to  be  evolved  leave  an  alkaline  residue,  which  requires  for  its  neutraliza- 
tion thirty  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

ADULTERATIONS. — As  this  salt  is  generally  sold  in  crystals,  it  is 
not  liable  to  adulteration,  and  the  volumetric  may  be  said  to  allow 
of  none. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — A mild  cooling  laxative,  not  so  active 
as  most  of  the  other  saline  cathartics,  than  which  also  its  taste  is  less 
disagreeable ; it  is  seldom  prescribed  alone,  but  is  in  very  general 
use  as  the  active  ingredient  in  the  commonly  called  Seidlitz  (Seig- 
nettes  ?)  powders. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  CXX.  to  §SS.  or 
dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water.  Seidlitz  powders  consist  of 
gr.  CXX.  of  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash,  and  gr.  xl.  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  reduced  to  powder  and  mixed,  contained  in  a blue  paper,  and 
gr.  XXXV.  of  powdered  tartaric  acid  in  a white  paper ; they  are  taken, 
dissolved  in  from  a half  tumbler  to  a tumbler  of  water,  while  the 
liquid  is  in  a state  of  effervescence ; when  an  active  jDurgative  is 
required,  it  will  be  requisite  to  use  double  the  quantity  of  the  tar- 
trate of  soda  and  potash.  They  form  an  agreeable  and  mild  cooling 
aperient. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Most  acids  and  acidulous  salts;  lime  water;  the 
salts  of  lime ; and  the  acetates  of  lead. 


* SoDiE  Sulphas.  (NaOSOg -f  10HO=161.)  Sulphate  of 
Soda.  ( Glauber  salts.) 

PREPABATiox. — This  salt,  although  no  longer  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  can  be  readily  procured  by  the  followmg  process: — Take  of  the 
salt  which  remains  after  making  pure  muriatic  acid,  ibij.  ; boiling  water,  Oiij. ; white 
marble,  in  powder,  a sufficiency ; dissolve  the  salt  in  water,  add  the  marble  so  long  as 
effervescence  takes  place ; boil  the  liquid,  and  when  neutral  filter  it ; wash  the  in- 
soluble matter  in  boiling  water,  adding  the  water  to  the  original  liquid  ; concentrate 
till  a pellicle  begins  to  form,  and  then  let  the  liquid  cool  and  crystallize. 

The  residual  salt  after  the  manufacture  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  this  acid,  is  bisulphate  of  soda,  more  or 
less  mixed  with  sulphate  of  soda  ; the  excess  of  acid  is  saturated 
by  the  chalk  employed,  and  as  the  result,  on  filtration,  we  obtain 
sulphate  freed  from  bisulphate  of  soda. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A solid,  white  salt,  crystallized  either  in 
small  acicular  crystals  or  in  long  prisms,  the  sides  of  which  are  often 
channelled  ; inodorous ; with  a cooling,  saline,  very  bitter  taste. 
Specific  gravity,  2-24(1. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  soda, 
1 of  acid,  and  10  of  water  (NaO,  SOg-hlOHO).  By  exposure  to 
the  air  it  effloresces  rapidly,  loses  all  its  water  of  crystallization,  and 
a white  powder  is  left.  Heated  it  fuses,  but  at  the  temperature  of 
210°  it  becomes  a white  solid,  which  is  again  liquefied  at  a red 
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heat  but  is  not  decomposed.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  soluble  in  three 
parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  water.  It  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  As  a salt  of  soda  it  can  be  recognized  by  the 
yellow  colour  it  communicates  to  flame ; as  one  of  sulphuric  acid, 
by  the  insoluble  precipitate  it  yields  on  the  addition  of  any  of  the 
soluble  salts  of  barytes. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — An  active  Saline  cathartic,  increasing 
remarkably  the  intestinal  secretions ; in  its  mode  of  operation  it  re- 
sembles sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  may  be  used  in  the  same  cases ; 
in  consequence,  however,  of  its  more  disagreeable  taste,  and  its  ten- 
dency in  some  habits  to  produce  griping,  it  is  not  so  frequently  em- 
ployed as  that  salt. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — .^SS.  to  oij.  dissolved  in 
from  two  to  four  ounces  of  water ; ten  or  twelve  drops  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  added  to  the  solution  conceal  to  a great  extent  its  dis- 
agreeable taste.  The  effloresced  salt  is  about  twice  as  active  as  the 
crystals. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  potash ; the  salts 
of  lime  and  of  baryta ; the  acetate  and  diacetate  of  lead ; acetate  of 
potash ; and  nitrate  of  silver,  if  the  solution  be  strong. 


Sulphur  Sublimatum.  Sublimed  Sulphur.  (Syn. : Flowers 
of  Sulphur.)  S.  (=16).  Sulphur  or  Brimstone  is  an  elementary 
substance,  found  in  large  quantities  in  an  impure  state  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  volcanoes ; it  is  also  found  combined  wdth  metals  in 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  from  which  it  can  be  obtained  by  a pro- 
cess of  roasting,  generally,  however,  in  this  case  contaminated  with 
arsenic  ; and  it  is  also  found  associated  with  hydrogen  in  many 
mineral  waters.  It  is  also  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  some 
essential  oils,  as  of  mustard  ; and  in  the  animal  kingdom,  as  in  the 
hair,  the  bile,  etc.  Crude  sulphur  is  imported  into  Britain  from 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Precipitated  sulphur,  which  was  at  one  time 
very  generally  employed  instead  of  sublimed  sulphur,  has  nearly 
fallen  into  disuse  in  consequence  of  the  very  impure  state  in  which 
it  is  usually  sold ; it  has  however  been  introduced  into  the  British 
Pharmacopceia  as  an  article  of  the  materia  medica,  and  a formulary 
also  has  been  given  for  its  preparation. 

CHAKACTERS. — A slightly  gritty  powder  of  a fine  greenish-yellow  colour  ; without 
taste,  and  without  odour  unless  heated  ; burning  in  open  vessels  with  a blue  flame  and 
the  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Two  kinds  of  sulphur  are  commonly  met 
with  in  commerce,  roll-sulphur  or  brimstone,  and  flowers  of  sulphur 
or  sublimed  sulphur.  Roll  sulphur  is  in  cylindrical  pieces  from 
two  to  three  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  obscurely 
crystallized  in  the  centre ; highly  electric,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
a bad  conductor  both  of  electiicity  and  of  heat,  in  consequence  of 
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which  latter  property  it  cracks  when  held  in  the  warm  hand ; very 
friable,  and  breaking  with  a shining  crystalline  fracture.  Suhliraed 
sulphur  is  in  the  form  of  a fine  powder,  which  when  examined  by 
the  microscope  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  crystalline  grains ; both 
kinds  are  of  a bright,  yellowish-green  colour,  with  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible taste,  and  a faint  peculiar  odour  when  rubbed.  Specific 
gravity,  1’98.  Atomic  weight,  16.  Precipitated  sulphur  is  a soft, 
pale-yellow  powder,  without  odour  or  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Sulphur  is  a simple  substance,  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  fuses  at  126°,  and  between  that  tempe- 
rature and  280°  it  forms  a clear  liquor  of  an  amber  colour;  at  320° 
it  thickens,  assumes  a reddish  tint,  and  if  the  heat  be  continued  be- 
comes a thick  tenacious  mass ; from  482°  to  its  boiling  point,  824°, 
it  becomes  again  more  fluid,  and  finally  rises  in  vapour  before  it  is 
completely  fused.  Sulphur,  if  ignited,  burns  with  a lambent  blue 
flame,  and  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid  gas.  Precipitated  sul- 
phur when  fused  by  a gentle  heat  evolves  a little  hydrosulphunc 
acid,  otherwise  it  corresponds  chemically  to  sublimed  sulphur. 

TESTS. — Entirely  volatilized  by  heat ; does  not  redden  moistened  litmus  paper. 
Solution  of  ammonia  agitated  vrith  it,  and  filtered,  does  not  on  evaporation  leave-  any 
residue. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Flowers  of  sulphur  seldom  contain  any  impu- 
rities ; those  of  a fixed  nature  may  be  detected  by  subliming ; if  any 
adhering  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  which,  unless  washed  after  sub- 
limation (and  for  which  no  directions  are  given  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia), is  very  likely,  distilled  water  agitated  with  sulphur  wiU 
redden  litmus  paper.  Roll-sulphur,  obtained  from  pyrites,  usually 
contains  a large  quantity  of  orpiment  {tersulphide  of  arsenicum), 
and  therefore  should  not  be  used  in  medicine.  Provision  has  been 
made  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  detecting  this  impurity,  by  direct- 
ing it  to  be  treated  with  solution  of  ammonia ; if  it  be  present,  the 
ammonia  will  dissolve  it  out,  and  on  evaporation  it  appears  as  a 
yellow  residue.  This  impurity  never  is  found  in  Sicilian  sulphur, 
which  consequently  should  be  exclusively  employed  as  a therapeu- 
tical agent,  as  well  as  for  the  manufacture  of  medicinal  sulphuric 
acid.  The  most  ordinary  adulteration  of  precipitated  sulphur  is 
with  sulphate  of  lime,  of  which  it  frequently  contains  from  40  to  50 
per  cent.  The  presence  of  this  impurity  may  be  readily  detected 
by  heating  any  quantity  of  the  preparation  on  a metallic  plate, 
when  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  will  be  sublimed  and  any  sulphate 
of  lime  it  may  contain  left. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  large  doses  sulphur  acts  as  a mild 
cathartic,  producing  its  effects  by  stimulating  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  intestines,  the  evacuations  caused  by  it  being  usually  solid.  In 
consequence  of  the  mildness  but  certainty  of  its  operation,  it  is  gene- 
rally employed  in  hemorrhoidal  diseases,  and  in  stricture  or  other 
painful  affections  of  the  rectum.  That  it  is  also  eliminated  by  the 
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skin  is  evidenced  by  the  blackening  of  articles  of  silver,  due  to  the 
formation  of  sulphide  of  silver,  in  the  pockets  of  those  taking  it. 
From  being  converted  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  intestines, 
the  evacuations  and  the  insensible  perspiration  of  the  individual, 
during  and  for  some  time  after  its  operation,  occasionally  become 
insupportably  fetid,  which  is  consequently  a great  drawback  upon 
its  otherwise  undoubted  value.  By  the  majority  of  medical  men, 
even  up  to  the  present  time,  sulphur  is  esteemed  as  the  best  cathar- 
tic in  diseases  of  the  skin ; the  origin  of  which  opinion  I can  only 
trace  to  its  efficacy  when  applied  locally  in  the  treatment  of  scabies 
(see  General  Stimulants),  in  which  disease  its  beneficial  action  is 
due  to  a direct  effect  on  the  itch  insect.  My  own  experience,  a 
rather  extended  one  in  this  class  of  diseases,  is  decidedly  adverse  to 
its  employment  as  a purgative  where  there  is  the  least  tendency  to 
inflammatory  action  in  the  skin. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— As  a cathartic,  gr.  cxx. 
to  OSS.  made  into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle ; it  is  usually 
given  in  combination  with  jalap  and  bitartrate  of  potash.  The  dose 
of  precipitated  sulphur  is  the  same ; it  is  less  disagreeable  to  the 
smell  or  taste,  and  more  uniform  in  its  operation  when  pure.  I have 
found  steaming  the  rectum  by  sitting  over  the  vapour  of  warm 
water  upon  which  a tablespoonful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  had  been 
sprinkled,  a most  valuable  remedy  in  what  is  popularly  known  as  a 
“fit  of  the  piles.” 

Sulphur  PrcBcipitatum.  Precipitated  Sulphur.  (Syn.  : Lac 
Sidphuris.)  (Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  five  ounces ; slaked  lime, 
three  ounces ; hydrochloric  acid,  eight  fluid  ounces,  or  a sufficiency ; 
distilled  water,  a sufficiency.  Heat  the  sulphur  and  lime,  previously 
well  mixed,  in  a pint  of  the  water,  stirring  diligently  with  a wooden 
spatula,  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  filter.  Boil  the  residue  again 
in  half  a pint  of  the  water  and  filter.  Let  the  united  filtrates  cool, 
dilute  with  two  pints  of  the  water,  and,  in  an  open  place  or  under 
a chimney,  add  in  successive  quantities  the  hydrochloric  acid  pre- 
viously diluted  with  a pint  of  the  water,  until  effervescence  ceases 
and  the  mixture  acquires  an  acid  reaction.  Allow  the  precipitate 
to  settle,  decant  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  pour  on  fresh  distilled 
water,  and  continue  the  purification  by  affusion  of  distilled  water 
and  subsidence,  until  the  fluid  ceases  to  have  an  acid  reaction  and 
to  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Collect  the  precipitated 
sulphur  on  a calico  filter,  wash  it  once  with  distilled  water,  and  dry 
it  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  120°.) 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  heatiug  sulphur  and  lime  toge- 
ther, SIX  equivalents  of  the  former  react  upon  three  equivalents  of 
the  latter,  forming  two  equivalents  of  bisulphuret  of  calcium  (2CaS2) 
and  one  of  hyposulphate  of  lime  (Ca0,S202),  thus,  3CaO  + 6S= 
iCaSp-p  Ca0,S202.  These  two  salts  are  resolved  by  the  hydrochloric 
acid  into  sulphur,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  water,  thus,  2CaSo-p 
Ca0,S202-l-3HCl=3Ca,Cl-f-6S  + 3H0.  The  sulphur  thus  precipi- 
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tated  is  freed  from  the  resulting  chloride  of  calcium  hy  diligent  elu- 
triation,  which  process  is  continued  so  long  as  the  washings  yield  a 
precipitate  on  the  addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  would  in- 
dicate the  continued  presence  of  chloride  of  calcium.  Sulphuric 
acid  would  precipitate  the  sulphur  as  effectually  as  hydrochloric 
acid,  hut  with  this  inconvenience,  precipitating  also  sulphate  of  lime, 
a salt,  from  its  great  insolubility,  not  nearly  so  easily  removed  as  the 
soluble  chloride  of  calcium.  The  directions  as  to  performing  the 
operation  under  a chimney  are  given  to  guard  against  the  delete- 
rious effects  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  an  incidental  product  re- 
sulting on  the  reaction  between  a portion  of  the  bisulphuret  of 
calcium  and  the  hydrochloric  acid,  thus,  CaS2+HCl=CaCl+SH 
-pS. 

CHAEACTEES. — A greyisli-yellow  soft  powder  free  from  grittiness,  and  with  no  smell 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  it  bums  with  a blue  flame 
and  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid. 

TESTS. — Entirely  volatilized  by  heat ; under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of 
opaque  globules,  without  any  admixture  of  crystalline  matter.  Otherwise  corresponds 
with  sublimed  sulphur. 

Precipitated  is  preferred  to  sublimed  sulphur  by  many  practi- 
tioners for  external  use  in  the  form  of  ointment,  in  consequence  of 
its  lighter  colour  and  greater  degree  of  fineness.  Its  tendency  to 
become  acid  on  keeping,  however,  is  an  objection  to  its  internal  ad- 
ministration. In  every  other  respect  its  therapeutical  history  may 
be  considered  identical  with  that  of  precipitated  sulphur. 

Confectio  Sulphuris.  Confection  of  Sulphur.  (Take  of  sub- 
limed sulphur,  four  ounces  ; acid  tartrate  of  potash,  in  powder,  one 
ounce ; syrup  of  orange  peel,  four  fluid  ounces.  Rub  them  well  to- 
gether.) This  preparation,  long  employed  by  practitioners,  under 
the  name  of  sulphur  electuaiy,  in  the  treatment  of  hemorrhoidal 
and  skin  affections,  was  introduced  into  the  last  Dublin,  from  which 
it  has  been  copied  into  the  British,  Pharmacopoeia.  The  dose  of  it 
is  from  Sss.  to  §j. 


Tamarindus.  Tamarind.  Tamarindus  indica,  Linn.  Plate 
166,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (The  preserved  pulp  of  the  fruit ; imported 
from  the  West  Indies.)  A native  of  the  East  Indies,  from_  whence 
it  has  been  carried  into  Africa,  where  it  now  grows  plentifully  in 
Upper  Egypt;  it  is  also  cultivated  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  and 
in  South  America.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Leguminosm 
{Fabacece,  Bindley),  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Diadelphia 

Triandria. 


BOTANICAL  CHAEACTEES.— A bcautiful  tree,  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  branching 
.superiorly  ; leaves,  abruptly  pinnate,  alternate ; flowers  in  terminal,  pendent  racem^, 
of  a lemon-yellow  colour.  Fruit,  a legume,  stalked,  from  three  to  four  inches  loi^, 
and  nearly  L inch  broad,  slightly  compressed,  3-12  seeded; 

brittle,  brown  shell,  filled  with  a reddish,  acidulous  pulp,  m which  are  embedded  the 
smooth  quadrangular  seeds. 
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PREPARATION.— The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  freed  from  the  husk,  and  with  the  contained 
seeds  is  packed  in  layers  in  barrels,  and  boiling  syrup  poured  over  it ; the  drier  and 
dark-coloured  East  Indian  tamarinds  are  said  to  be  preserved  without  sugar  (Pereira). 

CHARACTERS.— A browu,  sweetish,  subacid  pulp,  preserved  in  sugar,  containing 
strong  fibres,  and  brown  shining  seeds,  each  enclosed  in  a membranous  coat. 

_ rasT.— A piece  of  bright  iron,  left  in  contact  with  the  pulp  for  an  hour,  does  not  ex- 
hibit any  deposit  of  copper. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Tamarinds,  as  imported,  are  of  a reddish- 
yellow  {West  Indian),  or  reddish-brown  {East  Indian)  colour,  of 
the  consistence  of  candied  honey,  consisting  of  the  pulp,  the  seeds, 
and  numerous  vegetable  fibres ; they  have  a slightly  vinous  odour, 
and  a sweet,  very  acid,  somewhat  astringent  but  very  agreeable 
taste. 

CTEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Tamarind  pulp  is  composed  of  citric,  tar- 
taric, and  malic  acids,  bitartrate  of  potash,  sugar,  vegetable  jelly, 

and  parenchyma.  It  yields  its  properties  to  water,  affording  an 
acid  solution. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Tamarinds,  as  imported,  frequently  contain  an 
quantity  of  copper;  sulphuric  acid  is  also  sometimes 
added  to  tamarinds  which  have  not  been  well  preserved  or  have 
been  too  long  kept,  to  give  them  an  acid  taste.  The  contamination 
with  copper  may  be  detected  by  plunging  a plate  of  polished  iron, 
as  a knife,  into  the  tamarinds,  when,  should  any  copper  be  present, 
the  iron  will  receive  a coating  of  that  metal.  Sulphuric  acid  may  be 
detected  by  a strained  decoction  giving  with  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  or  nitrate  of  baryta  a white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid.  In  the  French  market  tamarinds  are  often  met  with  which 
contain  large  quantities  of  animal  charcoal;  its  presence  may  be 
readily  detected  by  agitating  the  fruit  with  cold  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Tamarind  pulp  is  refrigerant  and 
laxative,  but  though  adapted  for  mild  febrile  or  inflammatory 
affections  occurring  in  children,  it  is  seldom  employed  alone.  Its 
combinations  with  senna  have  been  before  mentioned. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  _ ADMINISTRATION.— §ss.  to  §iss.— Tamarind 
whey  IS  prepared  by  boihng  Ej.  of  tamarinds  with  Oj.  of  new  milk, 

r L excellent,  cooling,  mild  laxative  drink  in 

febrile  disease. 

incompaiibles.-— The  salts  of  potash;  alkaline  carbonates;  lime 
water ; tartar  emetic ; and  the  acetates  of  lead. 

PREPARATION. — Confectio  Sennse  (which  see,  p.  183). 


Terebinthin^  Oleum.  Oil  of  turpentine  (described  in  the 

1V1.S10U  Anthelmintics),  given  in  large  doses,  acts  as  an  active  ca- 
ar  1C , when  administered  alone,  however,  its  action  is  uncertain, 
an  ^ consequently  it  is  usually  prescribed  in  combination  with  castor 
01  , m this  form  it  proves  a most  effectual  purgative  in  obstinate 
constipation,  especially  when  dependent  on  affections  of  the  brain ; 
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in  spasmodic  diseases,  as  in  chorea,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  tetanus ; 
in  sciatica  and  other  neuralgic  affections;  in  tympanitis;  in  passive 
hemorrhages  ; and  in  purpura  hemorrha^ca  : in  the  latter  disease, 
administered  in  large  doses,  I Have  used  it  for  years  with  very  great 
success  (See  Dublin  JouTncil  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  xxviii.  p. 
189).  The  dose  of  oil  of  turpentine  as  a cathartic  is  from  f3ij. 
to  fSij.,  either  given  by  the  mouth  or  in  the  form  of  enema.  (See 
also  Diuretics,  Epispastics,  and  General  Stimulants) 


* Viola.  The  fresh  petals  of  the  Viola  odorata.  An  indige- 
nous plant ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Violacece,  and  to  the 
Linn^an  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS.— An  liumble  perennial  creeper ; leaves  very  numerous  ; 
cordate,  nearly  glabrous  ; runners  flagelliform  ; flowers  appearing  in  March  and  April, 
blue,  (after  expansion  turning  deep  purple),  often  white.  . j • . -.i, 

PREPARATION. — The  flowers  are  gathered  as  soon  as  they  expand,  and  dned  with  a 
stove  heat  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper  ; their  properties  are  best  preserved  in  the 
form  of  the  syrup  of  violets  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — “Violet  flowers  are  so  remarkable  for 
their  odour  and  colour,  that  they  have  given  a name  to  both."' 
(Duncan.) 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — They  are  composed  of  an  odorous  prin- 
ciple, blue  colouring  matter,  sugar,  gum,  albumen,  and  some  salts. 
Violets  yield  their  active  principles  to  water,  but  not  to  alcohol. 
The  infusion  is  a delicate  test  for  both  acids  and  alkalies— the 
former  changing  its  fine  blue  colour  to  red  and  the  latter  to  green, 

and  as  such  is  much  employed  by  chemists. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Violet  flowers  possess  mildly  laxative 
properties,  and  in  the  form  of  syrup  are  sometimes  administered  to 
new-born  infants,  and  to  young  children. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Only  as  tollows  \— 

* Syrupus  Violce.  (Fresh  violets,  ibj.  ; boiling  waiter,  Oiss. ; 
pure  sugar,  ibviiss.  ; infuse  the  flowers  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
covered  glass  or  earthenware  vessel ; strain  without  squeezing,  and 
dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  filtered  liquor.)  Dose,  fSj.  to  f5^. 

* Mel  Violce,  (Fresh  violet  flowers,  one  part ; honey,  five^parts.) 
A mild  laxative  readily  taken  by  children.  Dose,  gr.  lx.  to  5ss. 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 

CAUSTICS. 

(Escharotics. — Cauterants. — Catheretics.) 

Caustics  are  substances  which,  applied  to  the  human  body,  dis- 
oiganise  and  destroy  the  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
They  are  usually  grouped  in  two  classes  ; — Escharotics,  w^hich  com- 
pletety  destroy  the  life  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  affect- 
mg  also  the  deeper  seated  tissues  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  energy  of  the  substance,  and  the  quantity  of  it  that  may 
be  applied,  and  producing  an  eschar,  whence  their  name  ; and 
CathereUcs,  which  are  milder  in  their  operation,  acting  more  super- 
ficially, and  not  effecting  complete  destruction  of  the  parts  with 
w^hich  they  are  placed  in  contact.  The  action  of  caustics  is  chemi- 
ca , as  they  destroy  the  fife  of  the  part,  either  by  combining  with 
the  animal  matter  so  as  to  form  a new  compound,  or  by  causing 
the  elements  of  the  animal  tissues  to  enter  into  new  combinations, 
whereby  their  cohesion  is  subverted,  and  their  composition  changed. 
1 he  effects  produced  by  caustics  are  more  or  less  rapid,  according 
to  the  properties  of  the  substance  that  is  used ; if  it  be  very  power- 
ful the  change  of  structure  effected  is  so  immediate,  that  surround- 
ing inflammation  takes  place  only  after  the  death  of  the  part;  while, 
on  t e contrary,  inflammation  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  less 
energetic  caustics.  The  action  of  this  class  of  remedies  is  generally 
ocal,  but  some  of  them  (as  arsenious  acid),  may  become  absorbed, 
and  thus  produce  constitutional  symptoms.  The  various  purposes 
or  which^  caustics  are  employed  will  be  noticed  when  treating  of 
n ividual  remedies  of  the  class.  Lately  attention  has  been 
y muc  irected  to  the  most  effectual  method  of  the  application 
0 caustics  for  the  destruction  of  malignant  growths,  especially  can- 
> n consequence  of  some  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on 
y an  merican  medical  practitioner  in  one  of  the  London  hospi- 
a s,  un  er  the  sanction  of  the  surgeons  of  the  institution.  The 
on  y genera  result  of  therapeutic  importance  which  has  been  ar- 
rived at  IS,  that  more  decided  effects  will  be  obtained  from  the  em- 
p oyraent  of  these  agents  when  their  application  is  combined  with 
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the  use  of  incisions  with  the  knife  into  the  parts  to  he  removed,  so 
as  to  extend  the  action  of  the  caustic  through  the  tissues  as  their 
vitality  is  destroyed. 


Acidum  Aceticum  Glaciate.  Glacial  Acetic  Acid.  (^n. : 
Addum  Aceticum,  Ed.)  Mouohydrated  Acetic  Acid,  H0,C4H.3O3 
(=60). 

PREPAKATION.— Take  of  acetate  of  soda,  twenty  ounces ; sulphuric  acid,  eight  fluid 
ounces.  Place  the  acetate  of  soda  in  a porcelain  basin  on  a moderately  warm  sand 
bath,  apply  heat  till  it  liquefies,  and  continuing  the  heat,  stir  until  the  salt  becomes 
pulverulent : let  the  heat  be  now  raised  so  as  to  produce  fusion,  and  then  instantly 
remove  the  salt  from  the  fire.  As  soon  as  it  has  cooled  break  up  the  m_^s,  and  pk^ 
it  in  a stoppered  retort  capable  of  holding  three  pints,  and  connected  with  a Liebig  s 
condenser.  Pour  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  salt,  quickly  replace  the  stopper,  when 
the  distillation  of  acetic  acid  begins  to  slacken  continue  it  with  the  aid  of  heat  until 
fluid  ounces  have  passed  over.  Mix  one  fluid  di-achm  of  the  acetic  acid  thus  obtained 
with  a fluid  drachm  of  the  solution  of  lodate  of  potash  previously  mixed  with  a htt  e 
mucUage  of  starch  ; and,  if  it  gives  rise  to  a blue  colour,  agitate  the  whole  product  of 
distillation  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  perfectly  diy  an 
in  fine  powder,  and  re-distil. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS.— On  heating  and  fusing  acetate  of 
soda  its  water  of  crystallization  is  expelled.  In  this  stage  ot  the 
process  great  care  is  required  in  the  management  of  the  heat ; as  it 
too  energetic,  the  salt  will  become  charred.  By  the  actmn  or  sul- 
phuric acid  on  this  salt  the  monohydrated  acetic  acid  is  expelled, 
Ld  sulphate  of  soda  left  in  the  retort.  This  equation  explains  the 
reaction^  Na0A-hS03H0  = NaO,  S03-hH0,A.  The 
alluded  to  would  be  due  to  the  presence,  as  an  impurity,  of  sulp 
rous  acid  (SO2),  that  might  be  possibly  generated  by  the  action  ot 
the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  vegetable  acid,  and  which  detected 
the  test  directed  ; as  by  abstracting  oxygen  from  the  lodate  ^ 
potash  it  sets  free  iodine,  which  produces^  its  characteristic  blue 
Llour  with  the  starch,  forming  with  it  an  iodide  of  sUrch  , thus, 
Am-fKO  I05-h5S02=AmI-hK0  SO3-I-4SO3.  In  this  equation 
Jaretts  repreinted  by  Am,  the  initial  letters  of  amylum.  No- 
tification with  black  oxide  of  manganese  frees  the  acetic  acid  from 
this  impurity  ; the  sulphurous  acid  abstracting 
of  oxygen  and  so  becoming  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  the 
rLultina  protoxide  of  manganese  to  form  sulphate  of  manganese, 
thus,  Mn02-l-S02=Mn0  SO3. 

CIIVRACTERS.-A  colourless  liquid  with  a pungent  acetous  «dour, 
cooled  to  Larly  32°,  into  colourless  prismatic  crystals.  Specific  gravity  1 065,  ^^lncll 
ktrelsed  by  adding  to  the  acid  10  per  cent,  of  water. 

To  this  nroperty  of  producing  crystals  at  a low  temperat^jr®.  1 
owl  acetic  acid  ° the  fact  of  its  speofic  g^«ty  bemg 

raised,  on  the  addition  ot  water  is  a f JsC^ 

a word  of  explanation.  Acetic  acid  is  an  acid  having  what  is  teim 
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a.  point  of  maximum  density,  a fact  first  pointed  out  by  Mollerat ; 
tins  is  1-0735,  and  according  to  Mohr  tbe  acid  is  composed  of  80  p.c’ 
of  glacial  acetic  acid.  Between  that  point,  however,  and  1-0635  we 
may  have  two  acids  of  very  different  strengths,  for  instance,  we  may 
have  an  acid  of  1-065,  containing  hut  57  per  cent,  of  glacial  acetic 
acid ; on  increasing  its  strength  its  specific  gravity  will  rise  until  it 
reaches  the  point  of  maximum  density,  1-0735,  but  on  still  further 
increasing  its  strength,  the  specific  gravity  commences  to  fall  until 
it  reaches  again  a specific  gravity  of  1-065,  when  it  will  be  glacial 
acid , on  diluting  this,  its  specific  gravity  commences  to  rise  until  it 
leaches  the  point  of  maximum  density,  when  it  will  commence  to 
all,  bo  that  from  this  statement  it  appears  that  specific  gravity  can 
be  no  test  of  the  strength  of  any  acid  ranging  between  1-065  and 
IV i 6b  unless  we  know  whether  it  has  reached  its  point  of  maxi- 
mum  ensity,  this  is  ascertained,  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
y the  addition  of  water ; if  the  specific  gravity  rises  it  is  the 
stronger,  if  it  falls,  the  weaker  acid. 


requires  for  neutralization  97  measures  of  the  volumetric 
rnnal  rise  to  a blue  colour,  when  added  gradually  to  an 

of  stLS^'^^^^  solution  of  lodate  of  potash  previously  mixed  with  a little  mucilage 


By  the  volumetric  test  is  established  the  presence  in  each  fluid 
dracrim  ot  gr.  49-47,  equivalent  to  gr.  84-93  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
aceUe  acid.  The  non-production  of  the  blue  color  under  the  con- 
ditions stated  has  been  already  explained, 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Glacial  acetic  acid  is  a 
powertul  caustic,  but  is  very  rarely  employed  even  with  that  inten- 
tion, tbe  strong  acetic  acid  of  commerce  being  generally  selected  for 
use.  1 shall,  therefore,  reserve  further  observations  on  this  point  for 
a preparation,  which  see.  The  pharmacopceial  authorities  have 
irec  e i s use  in  the  creosote  mixture,  with  the  object  of  ensuring 
the  solubility  of  the  creosote.  (See  p.  84.) 

^Gid.  (Syn.;  Purified  Pyroliq- 
nflrprf  f -^cetiG  Acid  of  Commerce.)  An  acid  liquid  pre- 

po  f destructive  distillation,  and  containing  28  per 

cent,  ol  anhydrous  acetic  acid. 

-'^1^-^nON.  By  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  in  closed 
rm+i'p  resulting,  viz.  tar,  creosote,  enpyreu- 

fliiifl  PA  pyroligneous  acid,  &c.  This  latter  is  a dark  colored 

Av  Ipco  acetic  acid,  contaminated  to  a greater 

lim.Ar other  products  of  the  distillation.  To  this 
rimp  f/  01  lime  is  added,  and,  as  the  result,  we  have  acetate  of 
] . • ® solution  of  this  salt  is  then  mixed  with  a strong 

«:+Iati  ° “‘sulphate  of  soda,  in  virtue  of  which,  by  double  decompo- 
Ifl  of  lioie,  which  precipitates,  and  acetate  of  soda 

zation\n,l'tfy'  t'y  repeated  solution,  evaporation,  and  crystalli- 
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CHAEACTEES. — A colourless  liquid  with  a strong  acid  reaction,  and  odour  of 
vinegar. 

TESTS. — Specific  gravity  1*044.  One  fluid  drachm  requires  for  neutralization  31’u 
measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda.  It  leaves  no  residue  when  evaporated  ; 
gives  no  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  chloride  of  barium,  or  nitrate  of 
silver  5 and  does  not  give  rise  to  a blue  colour  when  added^  gradually  to  an  equal 
volume  of  the  solution  of  iodate  of  potash  previously  mixed  with  a little  mucilage  of 
starch. 

The  volumetric  test  indicates  the  presence  in  each  fluid  drachm  of 
gr.  16-065,  equivalent  to  28-14  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid, 
figures  corresponding  with  Mohr^s  table,  which  gives  33  per  cent,  of 
Tnonohydrated  acetic  acid,  to  an  acid  of  this  density.  Its  not  leav- 
ing any  residue  on  evaporation  proves  the  absence  of  any  fixed  im- 
purity ; if  it  yields  a precipitate  on  the  transmission  of  a stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  presence  of  lead  is  to  be  inferred  (PbS)  ; 
if  it  precipitates  with  chloride  of  barium,  sulphuric  acid  is  present 
(Ba0,S03) ; if  with  nitrate  of  silver,  muriatic  acid  is  present  (AgCl) ; 
if  a blue  colour  is  presented  under  the  conditions  stated,^  sulphurous 
acid  is  present.  This  latter  test  has  been  already  explained  (see  p. 
196). 

USES. — Acetic  acid  undiluted  acts  quickly  and  powerfully  on  the 
skin,  causing  redness  and  vesication,  and  destroying  the  life  ol  the 
part  if  left  sufficiently  long  in  contact  with  it.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a ready  means  of  producing  vesication  ; but  its  chief  use 
is  as  a caustic  to  destroy  corns,  condylomata,  and  warts,  especially 
when  of  syphilitic  origin ; it  is  also  a valuable  application  to  that 
form  of  skin  affection  popularly  known  as  scalded  head  or  ringworm. 
It  should  be  applied  with  a piece  of  linen  wrapped  round  a stick; 
it  gives  temporary  pain,  but  acts  as  an  efficient  caustic.  (See,  also, 
Epispcistics  and  General  Stimulants.) 

PEEPAEATION. — Acidum  dilutum,  Oxymel  (already  described,  see  pp.  70,  71). 


Acidum  Hydrochloricum.  Hydrochloric  Acid.  _(Syn. 
Acidum  Muriaticum  purum.  Ghlorhydric  Acid.  SpiHts  of 
Salt.)  Hydrochloric  acid  gas,  HCl  (=36-5)  dissolved  in  water. 


PEEPAEATION.— Take  of  chloride  of  sodium,  dried,  three  pounds;  sulphuric  acid, 
forty-four  fluid  ounces ; water,  thirty-six  fluid  ounees ; distilled  water,  fifty  fluid 
ounces  Dilute  the  sulphuric  acid  with  thirty-two  ounces  of  the  water,  and  when  the 
mixture  has  cooled  pour  it  upon  the  chloride  of  sodium  previously  introduced  into  a 
flask  having  the  capacity  of  at  least  one  gallon.  Connect  the  flask  by  corks  and  a 
bent  class  tube  with  a three-necked  bottle,  furnished  with  a safety  tube,  aad  contmn- 
ing  tfe  remaining  four  ounces  of  the  water  ; then,  applying  heat,  conduct  the  gas  into  a 
second  bottle  containing  the  distUled  water,  by  means  of  a bent  tube  dipping  about  half 
an  inch  below  its  surface  ; and  let  the  process  be  continued  uutU 
sixty-eight  ounces.  The  bottle  containing  the  distilled  water  must  be  carefuUy  kept 

cool  during  the  whole  operation. 


On  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  water  to  the  chloride 
of  sodium,  the  water  is  resolved  into  its  elements— oxygen,  whicli 
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unites  with  the  sodium  to  form  soda,  which  unites  with  the  sulphu- 
ric acid,  forming  sulphate  of  soda  ; whilst  the  hydrogen  unites  with 
the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  to  form  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
which  is  conveyed  into  the  water  where  it  is  absorbed — resulting  in 
the  acid  in  question.  To  ensure  the  thorough  decomposition  of  the 
salt,  as  also  to  facilitate,  by  getting  a more  soluble  salt,  the  removal 
of  the  residuum  from  the  flask,  two  equivalents  of  acid  are  used  to 
one  of  salt,  resulting  in  the  production  of  hisulphate  of  soda.  This 
equation  explains  the  reactions,  NaCl+2S03H0  = (Na0,2S03)  + 
2HO-}-HCl.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  cool  after  its  admix- 
ture with  the  water  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  frothing  of  the  ma- 
terials, due  to  the  tumultuous  extrication  of  gas  that  would  ensue 
were  this  precaution  not  adopted. 

CHARACTEES.  A coloui'less  and  strongly  acid  liquid,  emitting  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures white  vapours  having  a pungent  odour.  It  gives  with  nitrate  of  silver  a curdy 
white  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia,  but  not  in  nitric  acid. 

The  white  vapours  emitted  by  this  acid  can  be  intensified  by 
bringing  them  into  contact  with  the  vapour  of  caustic  water  of  am- 
monia, in  virtue  of  which  we  have  sal-ammoniac  formed  in  a fine 
cloud.  NH3  -}-  HCl  = JNTH4C1.  The  curdy  white  precipitate  is 
chloride  of  silver,  produced  thus,  AgO,NOg-}-  HCl=HO  NOg  -f  AgCl. 
Its  solution  in  ammonia  is  due  to  the  formation  of  ammonio-chloride 
of  silver;  thus,  AgCl-p2NH3=AgCl,2NH3. 

1T7.  One  fluid  drachm  of  the  acid  requires  for  neutrali- 
zation 60-25  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda.  When  evaporated  it  leaves 
no  residue ; when  diluted  with  four  volumes  of  distilled  water,  it  gives  no  precipitate 
with  chloride  of  barium  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  does  not  tarnish  bright  copper 
toil  when  boiled  with  it.  ^ 

specific  gravity  indicates  a per-centage  of  33*55  of  anhydrous 
acid.  The  volumetric  test  establishes  the  presence  of  gr.  21-99  of 
anhydious  acid  in  each  fluid  drachm.  Its  not  leaving  any  residue 
on  being  evaporated  to  dryness  proves  the  absence  of  any  fixed  im- 
purity, such  as  iron,  which,  however,  is  invariably  present  in  the 
commercial  article  in  the  form  of  sesquichloride,  communicating  to 
it  a yellowish  color,  and  derived  from  the  iron  vessels  employed  in 
its  manufacture.  This  impurity  can  be  readily  recognized  by  dilut- 
ing the  suspected  acid  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  adding 
to  it  a few  drops  of  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  when,  if 
iron  be  present,  a blue  colour  will  be  struck  ; the  rationale  of  this 
test  has  been  already  given  (see  p.  90).  Were  lead,  derivable  from 
the  employment  of  vessels  of  this  metal  in  its  manufacture,  or 
arsenic,  a possible  impurity  in  the  sulphuric  employed,  present,  the 
sulphureUed  hydrogen  will  precipitate  them  respectively  as  sulphide 
• u * tersulphide  of  arsenicum  (AsSg)  ; its  not  tarnish- 

ing bright  copper  foil  is  demonstrative  of  the  absence  of  even  a trace 
01  arsenic  this,  which  is  Reinsch’s  test,  will  be  fully  described  in 
the  article  arsenious  acid  (which  see).  None  of  these  impurities 
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however,  can  be  present  if  the  acid  be  prepared  according  to  the 
pharmacopoeial  directions.  Should  the  sulphuric  acid  employed 
contain  nitrous  acid,  a very  general  impurity  in  the  commercial  acid, 
chlorine  will  be  found  in  the  hydrochloric  acid ; the  reaction  in  virtue 
of  which  under  these  conditions  chlorine  is  developed  as  an  impurity, 
is  that  an  atom  of  oxygen  of  the  nitrous  acid  unites  vdth  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  water,  and,  as  the  re- 
sult, we  have  nitric  oxide  and  chlorine  gas  set  free,  thus,  NOg-b 
HCl=Cl-bN02+H0.  No  provision  has  been  made  in  the  phar- 
macopoeial  tests  for  its  detection,  which,  however,  can  be  readily 
effected  by  its  power  of  discharging  the  color  of  a dilute  solution  of 
sulphate  of  indigo. 

PKEPAEATION. — Acidum  dilutum,  acidum  nitro-hydrochloricum  dilutum. 

USES. — As  a caustic,  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  used  with  much 
effect  to  destroy  the  false  membranes  which  are  formed  in  diphthe- 
ritis,  to  check  the  spreading  of  the  mortification  in  cancrum  oris,  and 
as  an  application  to  obstinate  ulcers  of  the  tongue,  and  in  phaga- 
denic  ulcerations  of  the  tonsils.  It  has  been  also  employed  as  an 
external  application  in  hospital  gangrene.  It  may  be  applied  by 
means  of  a bit  of  sponge  attached  to  whalebone,  or  wood. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  this  acid,  the  antidotes  are  chalk,  and 
magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  combined  with  demulcent  or  emollient 
drinks. 


Acidum  Nitricum.  Nitric  Acid.  (Syn. : Aquafortis.)  3HO, 

2N05(=81.) 


PREPARATION.— Take  of  nitrate  of  potash,  two  pounds ; sulphuric  acid,  seventeen 
fluid  ounces.  Pour  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  nitrate  of  potash  previously  introduced 
into  a plain  retort ; pass  the  neck  of  the  retort  at  least  five  inches  into  the  glass  tube 
of  a Liebig’s  condenser,  and  distil  over  the  acid  with  a heat,  which  towards  the  end  of 
the  process  must  be  raised  so  as  to  liquefy  the  contents  of  the  retort. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  treating  nitrate  of  potash  with 
sulphuric  acid  its  nitric  acid  is  dislodged,  the  sulphuric  acid  uniting 
with  the  potash  to  form  sulphate  of  potash,  and  the  nitric  acid  dis- 
tilling over.  To  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  nitric  acid,  to  render 
a lower  heat  for  the  thorough  decomposition  of  the  salt  effectual, 
as  also  to  render  the  resulting  salt  more  soluble,  an  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  employed,  in  virtue  of  which  the  resulting  salt  is  not 
sulphate,  but  bisulphate  of  potash,  thus,  K0,N05  + 2S03H0- 
H0,K0,2S03-bH0,N05. 

CHARACTERS.— A strongly  acid  and  corrosive  yellowish  liquid.  When  diluted  ^'th 
three  times  its  volume  of  water  and  poured  upon  copper  it  gives  off  a colourless  gas, 
which,  upon  contact  with  the  air,  becomes  an  orange  vapour,  and,  when  conductea 
into  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  communicates  to  it  a dark  colour. 

Strong  nitric  acid  presents  always  the  colour  indicated  in  the 
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Pharmacopoeia,  io  virtue  of  the  presence  in  it  of  hyponitric  acid 
(NO4) ; from  this  it  may  be  freed  by  boiling,  but  at  the  expense  of 
diminished  strength ; and  no  matter  how  colourless  it  may  originally 
have  been  procured,  on  keeping,  by  the  action  of  solar  light,  it 
becomes  deoxidized,  and  again  assumes  an  orange  yellow  colour 
due  to  the  development  in  it  of  this  acid.  The  colourless  gas  pro- 
duced by  its  action  upon  copper  filings  is  nitric  oxide  gas,  resulting 
from  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  in  oxidizing  the  copper  to  enable 
it  to  unite  with  the  base,  so  produced,  to  form  nitrate  of  copper, 
thus,  3Cu-f-4N05  = 3Cu0N05  + N02.  Nitric  oxide  gas  is  colour- 
less, but  is  changed  to  an  orange  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a 
change  due  to  its  conversion  into  hyponitric  acid  (NO4),  by  the 
^^rption  from  the  atmosphere  of  two  of  its  atoms  of  oxygen,  thus, 
NO2 + O2 = N O4.  The  action  of  this  gas  upon  a solution  of  sulphate 
ot  iron  has  been  already  explained  (see  p.  90).  In  addition  to  these 
properties  may  be  noted  its  action  upon  morphia,  changing  its 
colour  to  a deep  orange,  and  the  yellow  colour  it  stains  the  cuticle, 
(xanthoproteic  acid^,  a stain  resembling  that  produced  by  iodine’ 
trom\^ich,  however,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  persistency — not 
being  discharged  by  iodide  of  potassium,  as  that  with  iodine  is. 

TESTS.— Specific  gravity  1-5.  One  fluid  drachm  of  the  acid  requires  for  neutraliza- 
tion 1..  1-5  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda.  Evaporated,  it  leaves  no 
residue.  Uiluted  with  six  volumes  of  distilled  water,  it  gives  no  precipitate  with  chlo- 
ride of  barium,  or  nitrate  of  silver. 


The  specific  gravity  indicates  the  presence  of  80  per  cent,  and  the 
volumetric  test  in  each  fluid  drachm  of  gr.  65 ‘61  of  anhydrous  acid, 
figures  which  correspond  to  an  acid  of  this  composition,  three  of 
water  and  two  of  acid,  (SH0-}-2N05.)  The  acid  of  commerce, 
nown  as  Aquafortis,  is  somewhat  weaker  than  this,  and  may  be 
descnbed  as  having  this  composition,  2HO-PNO5,  a strength  equi- 
valent  to  75  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid.  Its  non-precipitation  with 
cmonde  of  barium  indicates  the  absence  of  sulphuric,  with  nitrate  of 
Sliver,  of  hydrochloric  acids,  impurities  derivable,  the  former  from 
its  being  employed  in  its  manufacture,  the  latter  from  the  fact  that 
nitrate  of  potash  of  commerce  frequently  is  contaminated  with  chlo- 
ncle  ot  potassium,  a contamination  which  will  yield  hydrochloric 
acid,  m virtue  of  a reaction  similar  to  that  already  described  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  acid  from  chloride  of  sodium  (see  pp.  198,  199). 
itirections,  however,  are  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  sufficient  to 
eliminate  this  source  of  impurity.  (See  Nitrate  of  Potash.) 

USES.— -As  a caustic,  strong  nitric  acid  is  employed  to  destroy 
corns  and  warts,  as  an  application  to  poisoned  wounds,  to  parts 
+ ^ animals,  and  to  phagedenic  ulcers  ; its  application 

o certain  forms  of  hemorrhoids  also  has  been  favourably  men- 
mned  by  the  late  Dr.  Houston  of  this  city,  Dublin  Journal  of 

Medical  Science  1st  series,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  102.)  In  its  application 
or  any  ot  the  above  purposes,  the  neighbouring  parts  should  be 
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smeared  with  olive  oil,  or  some  resinous  ointment  so  a.s  to  con- 
fine the  action  of  the  acid.  M.  Rivallie  has  recently  proposed  what 
he  terms  solidified  nitric  acid  as  a substitute  for  the  ordinary  ni- 
tric acid  as  a caustic.  He  prepares  it  as  follows  : — some  lint  is 
placed  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  a certain  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in 
its  highest  degree  of  concentration  is  gradually  dropped  upon  it,  a 
gelatinous  paste  is  the  result,  and  to  this  a shape  in  keeping  with 
the  tissues  to  be  cauterized  is  given.  It  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
long  (wooden)  forceps,  and  left  on  according  to  the  desired  effect, 
from  15  to  20  minutes  ; in  cases,  however,  where  the  surgeon  wishes 
to  destroy  a large  surface,  as,  for  example,  in  encephaloid  cancer,  it 
may  be  left  on  for  24  hours.  The  advantages  which  M.  Eivallie 
states  this  caustic  to  possess  are,  that  it  is  not  so  painful  as  liquid 
nitric  acid,  and  that  its  action  is  limited  to  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  does  not  spread  to  the  neighbouring  tissues. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  this  acid,  the  antidotes  are  the  same 
as  for  hydrochloric  acid. 

PEEPAEATION. — Acidum  dilutum,  acidum  nitro-hydrochloricum  dilutum. 


* Acidum  Nitrohydrochloricum.  (Syn.  Acidum  Mtromu- 
riaticum.  Nitromuriatic  Acid.  Aqua  regia.) 

PREPARATION. — Take  of  pure  nitric  acid,  f§j. ; pure  muriatic  acid,  foij. ; mix  in 
a green  glass  bottle,  furnished  with  an  accurately  ground  stopper,  and  keep  in  a cool 
place. 

This  acid,  which  is  constantly  described  as  a simple  mechanical 
mixture  of  the  two  acids  employed  in  its  preparation,  cannot  \yith 
justice  be  looked  upon  as  such,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  reactions 
that  ensue  on  their  admixture.  A portion  of  the  nitric  acid,  opera- 
ting upon  a portion  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  robs  it  of  its  equiva- 
lent of  hydrogen  at  the  expense  of  an  atom  of  its  own  oxygen,  in 
the  form  of  water,  by  which  it  is  itself  reduced  to  the  state  of  hypo- 
nitric  acid,  and  chlorine  is  set  free;  so  that  the  resulting  solution  is 
a mixture  of  undecomposed  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  charged  wuth 
chlorine,  hyponitric  acid,  and  water.  The  production  of  these  l^'ter 
three  is  expressed  in  the  following  equation,  HCl-i-N05=Cl-f 
N04-bH0.  This  action  is  only  limited  by  the  absorbent  powei’S  ot 
the  solution  with  respect  to  chlorine,  and  the  accuracy  with  which 

the  bottle  is  stoppered.  ■ ^ 

PROPERTIES. — This  liquor  has  a deep  yellow  colour,  an  intensely 

acid  taste,  and  exhales  an  odour  both  of  chlorine  and  nitrous  acid. 
One  of  its  most  remarkable  properties  is  its  power  of  dissolving  tne 
metals  gold  and  platinum,  by  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguislieU 

from  other  acids.  . , , , 

USES.— Although  not  generally  included  amongst  our  caustics, 

and  omitted  in  its  concentrated  form  from  the  Pharraacoproi^a,  tlier 

being  directions  given  for  making  a dilute  acid  only,  sti  rcg 
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this  acid  as,  if  not  the  most,  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
efficient  remedies  of  this  class  at  the  surgeon  s command.  It  may 
be  used  as  a substitute  for  the  other  mineral  acids  described  in  this 
section  in  all  cases  suited  for  their  employment ; in  cases  of  phaga- 
^ dena,  in  sloughing  ulcers  of  the  tonsils,  in  cancrum  oris,  no  remedy 
^ of  this  class  is  more  effectual,  if  as  valuable.  In  the  ulcerated  sore 
throat  of  scarlatina  I believe  it  to  be  par  excellence  the  application. 
It  can  be  applied  on  a piece  of  sponge  or  lint  firmly  attached  to  a 
glass  rod  or  a piece  of  whalebone.  In  applying  it  to  the  throat,  in 
this  case,  as  in  every  other  where  we  are  employing  strong  mineral 
acids,  we  should  take  the  precaution  of  seeing,  whilst  the  sponge, 
&c.  IS  sufficiently  charged  mth  the  remedial  agent,  that  a drop  of  it 
IS  not  pendulous,  to  fall  into  the  larynx,  and  by  producing  spasm 
of  the  glottis  risk  the  life  of  our  patient ; as  a still  further  precau- 
tion, we  should  direct  our  patient  to  make  a deep  inspiration,  and 
onJy  apply  the  acid  on  its  termination,  so  that  if  an  accident  of  this 
kind  were  to  occur,  the  returning  expiration  will  expel  with  it  the 
acid,  (bee  also  Tonics.) 


’ SULPHURICUM.  Sulphuric  Acid  (described  in  the  divi- 

sion Astringents)  possesses  powerfully  caustic  properties,  destroying 
the  animal  tissues  wherever  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  them  It 
IS  used  as  a caustic  to  the  integument  of  the  eyelid  in  entropium 
or  inversion  of  the  lid,  and  to  the  conjunctiva  reflected  on  the  eye- 
lid in  ectropium  or  eversion  of  the  lid.  It  is  also  employed  to  de- 
stroy warts  and  as  an  application  to  poisoned  wounds.  M.  Velpeau 
speaks  most  highly  of  a caustic  paste  prepared  by  mixing  2 parts  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  1 part  of  saffron.  He  uses  it 
chiefly  as  an  application  to  cancerous  and  other  malignant  ulcera- 
tions. In  consequence  of  the  expense  of  saffron,  however,  this 
caustic  cannot  be  generally  used  ; Mr.  Syme  employs  saw-dust  in- 
stead, and  he  states  with  good  results.  (See  also  Epispastics.) 


^AiMONi^  Liquor  Fortior.  (Syn. : Ammonioe  Aqua  Fortior, 
rtpi . ^^-^^ueous  Solution  of  Ammonia.  Strong  Ammonia.) 

has  been  already  described  in  the  division  Antacids. 

rT-ohUl  * • ^ ^ caustic  it  has  been  only  used  locally,  in  the  bites  of 

rabid  animals.  (See  also  Epispastics.) 


Antimonii  Terchloridi  Liquor.  Solution  of  Terchloride  of 
hidZhZc  Antimony,  SbCW= 228-5)  dissolved  ik 

pour  upon  rt  tho  hydroohlorlo  add,  and,  constantly  alirring.^pply'to X S™,’ 
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beneath  a flue  with  a good  draught,  a gentle  heat,  ■which  must  be  gi'adually  augmented 
as  the  evolution  of  gas  begins  to  slacken,  until  the  liquid  boils.  Maintain  it  at  this 
temperature  for  fifteen  minutes ; then  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  filter  the 
liquid  through  calico  into  another  vessel,  returning  what  passes  through  first,  that  a 
perfectly  clear  solution  may  be  obtained.  Boil  this  down  to  the  bulk  of  two  pints,  and 
preserve  it  in  a stoppered  bottle. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — In  this  case  three  equivalents  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  react  upon  one  of  tersulphide  of  antimony  (SbSs)  ; 
the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  unites  with  the  sulphur  to  form  sulphide 
of  hydrogen  gas  {sulphuretted  hydrogen),  which  escapes,  whilst  the 
chlorine  unites  with  the  antimony  to  form  terchloride  of  antimony 
(SbClg),  thus,  SbSa  + 3HC1  zr  3SH  -|-  SbClg.  The  directions  with  re- 
gard to  the  flue  are  intended  to  protect  the  operator  from  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  this  highly  poisonous  gas. 

CHARACTEKS, — A heavy  liquid,  usually  of  a yellowish-red  colour.  A little  of  it 
dropped  into  water  gives  a white  precipitate,  and  the  filtered  solution  lets  fall  a copious 
deposit  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  white  precipitate  formed  by  water 
be  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  becomes  orange. 

The  colour  of  commercial  specimens  is  usually  darker  than  that 
described  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  due  to  the  employment  in  their  rnanufac- 
ture  of  vessels  of  this  metal.  The  precipitate  produced  on  its  addi-  4 
tion  to  water  is  an  oxychloride  of  untimony,  or  Algcirothi  s powder , | 

a varying  mixture  of  teroxide  and  terchloride  of  antimony.  The  | 
composition  of  this  powder  has  been  variously  stated  by  different 
chemists,  the  results  apparently  being  much  influenced  by  the  I 
amount  of  water  employed.  The  most  constant  proportion,  perhaps,  f 
that  they  hold  to  each  other  is  as  ten  parts  of  teroxide  to  one  of  ter-  | 
chloride  of  antimony  ; the  teroxide  is  produced  by  the  mutual  re-  f 
action  that  ensues  between  the  water  and  the  terchloride,  in  virtue  ? 
of  which  the  former  is  resolved  into  its  elements,  the  hydrogen  i 
laying  hold  of  the  chlorine  of  the  terchloride  to  form  hydrochloric  T 
acid,  whilst  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  antimony  to  form  teroxide,  ^ ■ 
of  antimony,  which  is  precipitated,  and  in  its  subsidence  carries  J 
down  with  it  some  of  the  terchloride  which  has  escaped  this  decom-  M 
position,  thus,  SbCl3  + 3H0  = 3HCl-l-Sb03,  and  10SbO3-pSbCl3_  1 
pidvis  Algarothi.  By  protracted  washing  the  adhering  atoms  of  I 
terchloride  of  antimony  will  eventually  be  also  converted  into  ter-  i 
oxide,  a result  which  will,  however,  be  more  rapidly  obtained  by  f 
usino-’a  weak  alkaline  solution  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently.  1 
removing  by  elutriation  the  resulting  salt.  In  this  case  the  oxygen  | 
of  the  alkali  goes  to  the  antimony  of  the  terchloride  to  form  ter-  | 
oxide  of  antimony,  whilst  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  alkaline  base  1 
to  form  a chloride  ; an  operation  of  this  kind  is  had  recourse^  to  in  A 
the  Pharmacopoeia  in  the  preparation  of  the  Antimonii  oxiduni..  || 
The  alkali  employed  being  carbonate  of  soda,  m this  ^e  fi 

lowing  equation  explains  the  result,  SbCl3-|-SNaO,OU2 — obUs-t- 
3NaCl-h  3CO2.  The  copious  precipitate  produced  on  the  addition  f 
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f of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  filtered  solution  is  chloride  of  silver,  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  the  resulting  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
salt,  thus,  Ag0,N05-f-HCl~  AgCl-l-H0,N05.  The  yellow  colour 
produced  by  treating  the  white  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas  is  tersulphide  of  antimony,  the  gas  being  resolved  into 
its  elements,  its  sulphur  uniting  with  the  antimony  to  form  tersul- 
jphide  of  antimony  (SbSg),  whilst  its  hydrogen  unites  with  the  oxy- 
gen to  form  water  ; thus,  SSH-pSbOarrSbSa  + SHO.  Exposed  to 
the  air  it  evaporates,  forming  a yellowish- white  mass  of  but5rraceous 
consistence,  hence  one  of  its  names,  butter  of  antimony,  the  form, 
indeed,  in  which  it  was  employed  as  a caustic  by  the  older  surgeons. 

TESTS. — Specific  gravity,  1’47.  One  fluid  drachm  mixed  with  a solution  of  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tartaric  acid  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  water,  forms  a clear  solution, 
which,  if  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  gives  an  orange  precipitate,  weighing 
when  washed  and  dried  at  212°  at  least  22  grains. 

The  solubility  of  the  teroxide  of  antimony  in  solutions  of  tartaric 
acid  is  one  of  its  characteristics,  by  which  we  are  assisted  in  distin- 
guishing between  the  precipitates  resulting  on  the  addition  of  the 
solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony  to  water,  and  a similar  precipi- 
tate hereafter  to  be  described,  resulting  on  the  addition  of  a solu- 
tion ot  ternitrate  of  bismuth  to  water.  The  action  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  has  been  already  described  ; the  22  grains  of  ter- 
sulphide of  antimony  represent  the  existence  of  30' 65  grains  of  ter- 
chloride of  antimony  in  each  fluid  drachm. 

USES. — It  is  employed  as  a caustic  to  j)arts  bitten  by  rabid  ani- 
mals, its  liquidity  enabling  it  to  penetrate  into  the  deepest  portions 
of  the  wound  : the  wound  should  be  first  dried  as  well  as  possible 
with  pieces  of  lint,  as  all  liquids  immediately  decompose  this  prepa- 
ration.^ It  is  also  advantageously  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
sloughing  ulcers,  as  for  instance  those  situated  on  the  tonsils,  and 
may  be  generally  employed  in  all  cases  where  an  energetic  caustic 
is  indicated.  ^ One  great  advantage  attends  its  use — that  it  is  not 
painful ; nor  is  its  application  followed  by  much  inflammatory  ac- 
tion, and  on  the  separation  of  the  slough  the  surface  generally  pre- 
sents a healthy  appearance.  Pure  terchloride  of  antimony  has  been 
used  as  an  application  to  staphyloma  by  some  German  surgeons 
{Richter,  Beer,  Sc.) ; a camers-hair  pencil  or  a point  of  lint  is  dipped 
in  the  deliquescent  salt  and  applied  to  the  tumour  until  a whitish 
crust  is  perceived,  when  the  whole  is  washed  away  by  means  of  a 
large  camel  s-hair  pencil  dipped  first  into  milk  and  afterwards  into 
milk  and  water. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  the  solution  of  the  terchloride  of  anti- 
mony the  same  treatment  should  be  employed  as  in  poisoning  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 
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Argenti  Nitras.  Nitrate  of  Silver.  (Syn. : Caustic;  Lunar 
Caustic.)  AgO,NO5(=170). 

PEEPAEATIOK. — Take  of  refined  silver,  three  ounces ; nitric  acid,  one  fluid  ounce 
and  three  quarters ; distilled  water,  five  fluid  ounces.  Add  the  nitric  acid  and  the 
water  to  the  silver  in  a flask,  and  apply  a gentle  heat  till  the  metal  is  dissolved. 
Decant  the  clear  liquor  from  any  black  powder  which  may  be  present  iuto^  a porcelain 
dish,  evaporate,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize ; pour  off  the  liquor,  and  again  evaporate 
and  crystallize.  Let  the  crystals  drain  in  a glass  funnel,  and  dry  them  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  carefully  avoiding  the  contact  of  all  organic  substances.  To  obtain  the  nitrate 
in  rods,  fuse  the  crystals  in  a dark  room  in  a capsule  of  platinum  or  thin  porcelain, 
and  pbur  the  melted  salt  into  proper  moulds.  Nitrate  of  silver  must  be  preserved  iii 
bottles  furnished  with  accurately  ground  stoppers. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — Three  atoms  of  silver  are  acted  upon 
by  four  of  nitric  acid,  one  of  the  equivalents  of  nitric  acid  is  resolved 
into  nitric  oxide  gas  (NO2),  "which  escapes,  and  three  atoms  of 
oxygen,  "which  unite  "with  the  three  equivalents  of  silver  to  form 
three  equivalents  of  oxide  of  silver  ; these  "unite  with  the  remaining 
three  atoms  of  nitric  acid  to  form  three  equivalents  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, thus,  3Ag-b4N05=3AgON05+N02.  The  directions  with 
respect  to  organic  matter  and  a dark  room  are  to  ob"viate  the  black- 
ening of  the  salt,  resulting  from  these  causes,  and  due  to  a partial 
reduction  of  the  nitrate.  According  to  Mr.  Scanlan,  however,  ni- 
trate of  silver  enclosed  in  a hermetically  sealed  glass  tube  will  not 
undergo  discoloration  on  exposure  to  solar  light.  In  his^  opinion 
this  effect  being  produced  by  contact  with  organic  matter,  indepen- 
dent of  the  action  of  light.  It  probably  is  also  due  to  the  pre^nce 
in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  of  minute  traces  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas,  producing  with  the  silver  the  black  sulphide  of  silver. 
The  black  powder  from  which  it  is  to  be  decanted  is  gold,  a metal 
intimately  associated  in  its  metallurgical  history  with  that  of  silver. 


CHARACTEKS. — In  colourlcss  tabular  right  rhombic  prisms,  or  in  ^hite  cylindrical 
rods,  soluble  in  distilled  water,  and  in  rectified  spirit ; gives  with  hydrcwhloric  acid  a 
curdy  white  precipitate,  which  darkens  by  exposure  to  fight,  and  is  soluble  in  solution 
of  ammonia.  A small  fragment  heated  on  charcoal  with  the  blow-pipe  first  melts, 
and  then  deflagrates,  leaving  behind  a dull  white  metallic  coating. 


The  white  precipitate  produced  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  chloride 
of  silver  (AgCl),  thus,  AgO,NOg  + HCl=AgCl+H0,N05.  The 
darkening  of  this  salt  on  exposure  to  light  is  due  to  the  escape  ot  a 
portion  of  its  chlorine,  and  the  consequent  production  of  a subchlo- 
ride 2AgCl=Ag2Cl-fCl.  (Wetzlar.)  Its  solubility  in  solution  ot 
ammonia  is  a property  shared  by  it  in  common  with  otlier  of  the 
salts  of  silver,  such  as  the  cyanide  and  oxalate ; mdependant  of  other 
differential  characters,  these  two  latter  salts  are  distingiiished  from 
it,  the  first  by  its  solubility  in  boiling,  the  latter  by  its  solubility  m 
both  boiling  and  cold  nitric  acid,  in  neither  of  which  the  cldoride 
is  soluble  ; the  dull  white  coating  is  metallic  silver.  The  deflagra- 
tion under  such  circumstances  is  a phenomenon  characteristic  ot  ttie 

7iilrate  salts. 
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TESTS.— T en  grains  dissolved  in  two  fluid  draclims  of  distilled  water  give  with  hvdrn- 
• chloric  aad  a precipitate,  which,  when  washed  and  thoroughly  dried  weiehs  8 44 
grains.  The  filtrate  when  evaporated  by  a water-bath  leaves  no  residue. 

ADULTERATIONS.— Nitrate  of  silver,  as  met  with  in  commerce  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  nitrates  of  potash,  lead,  zinc,  and  con- 
per,  and  with  black  oxide  of  manganese.  The  latter  is  detected  by 
dissolving  the  salt  in  water,  when  it  is  left  in  the  form  of  a black 
powder ; the  nitrates  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  are  detected  by 
precipitating  a solution  of  the  salt  with  excess  of  solution  of  chloride 
01  sodium  ; the  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  ammonia  if  lead  be  pre- 
sent, and  the  hquid  part  gives  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  a white 
precipitate  if  any  zinc  be  present,  but  a black  one  if  the  impurity 
be  copper.  Nitre  is  detected  by  precipitating  the  silver  with  hydro- 
ch  oric  acid,  filtering  and  evaporating,  when,  if  any  be  present,  it 
will  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state.  Latterly  this  impurity  is 
more  frequently  met  with,  especially  in  pencils  of  nitrate  of  silver 
inasmuch  as  its  presence  renders  the  preparation  less  brittle. 

USES.— As  a caustic,  nitrate  of  silver  possesses  many  advantages 
over  the  other  remedies  of  this  class,  and  consequently  is  much  mL 
frequently  employed  ; applied  to  the  skin  or  to  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, It  produces  a whitish  stain  which  rapidly  becomes  greyish 
and  if  exposed  to  light,  finally  black;  and  at  the  same  tkne  the 
part  to  which  It  IS  applied  is  deprived  of  vitality  ; the  first  of  these 
changes  in  colour  (whitish),  is  due  to  the  coaguktion  of  the  aC 
men  of  the  tissues  ; the  final  black  colour  is  due  to  the  reduction  of 
e salt  to  the  state  of  suboxide.  The  chief  value  of  nitrate  of  silver 
as  a caustic  depends  on  its  great  manageableness  in  consequence  of 

Si  T’?  °^™“*'3iquescing,  mid  onirmild 

LutfS  biim^h  it,  although  sometimes 

acute,  being  but  of  short  duration.  Its  uses  are  very  numerous  : 

t IS  employed  to  destroy  warts,  corns,  and  many  small  tumours  to 

reduce  in  size  hypertrophied  tonsils-a  plan  of  treatment  Tn  my 

opinion  far  to  be  preferred  to  ablation,  and  which  in  my  hands 

has  never  failed,  requiring  for  success  but  perseverance;  to  S 

leeXbttefi^^  from 

more  than  uroW  opSion  is 

sTind  hi  mCv  ! ! ’ statement  must 

■annlied  toTbp^c=n  f exuberant  granulations;  and, 

^3ad  of  erttn  1 inflamed  part,  to  stop  the 

hL  fai u Higginbotham,  who  attributes 

ssilver  contTmiTift+^^^  7 reported,  to  the  employment  of  nitrate  of 
jaccordino-  to  potash,  this  latter  preparation 

ho  nroduce  thh  nearly  so  effectual  as  the  pure  nitrate ; 

Tete-mucosum  as  wpII  be_  applied  freely  so  as  to  destroy  the 

avhen  tbp  hIp  ‘ ^ the  cuticle.  In  the  first  stage  of  chancre 

ho  pnn!f,P  f u nitrate  of  silver  (though  far  inferior 

0 cau, Stic  potash,  to  which  it  never  should  be  preferred  inasS 

IS  a er  produces  a slough,  which,  if  anything  can  abort  the 
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disease,  must  be  effectual)  applied  freely  may  check  the  disease  and 
prevent  it  from  spreading  further ; indeed  in  all  sores  about  the 
prepuce  or  glans,  whether  of  syphilitic  origin  or  not,  its  application 
is  for  the  most  part  beneficial.  In  threatening  paronychia  the  dili- 
gent application  of  the  solid  stick  to  the  affected  part  has  frequently 
in  my  hands  succeeded  in  aborting  the  disease.  In  large  indolent 
ulcers  applied  over  the  whole  surface,  it  acts  with  excellent  effect ; 
in  many  instances,  as  soon  as  the  eschar  which  it  produces  peels  off, 
the  sore  is  found  to  be  healed.  A strong  solution  from  gr.  xl.  to  gr.  lx. 
in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  is  the  best  application  in  relaxation 
with  enlargement  of  the  uvula  and  tonsils,  and  in  the  follicular  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx. 
In  the  tonsil  and  uvular  relaxations  of  public  singers,  the  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  is  attended  with  curious  results ; ^ it 
gives  immediate  but  temporary  relief,  followed  the  next  day  with 
an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms.  I have  so  frequently  verified  this 
statement  in  patients  of  this  class,  that  I now  invariably,  in  cases  of 
hoarseness  depending  upon  this  cause,  inquire  whether  it  is^more  im- 
portant for  them  “ to  sing  to-night  or  to-morrow  night  ? ''  If  “ to- 
night,"^ I use  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver;  if  “to-morrow  night, 

I have  recourse  to  some  other  remedy.  This  is  explicable  on  consider- 
ation of  the  effects  produced  on  mucous  membranes  by  nitrate  of 
silver.  When  the  disease  affects  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx, 
it  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Horace  Green,  of  New  York,^  to  intro- 
duce the  solution  within  the  rima  glottidis,  and  thus  apply  it  directly 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  organ ; and  this  practice  is  now 
often  adopted  with  excellent  effect:  the  operation  is  easily  performed 
by  means  of  a piece  of  sponge  attached  to  a curved  whalebone  rod. 
The  same  treatment  has  been  proposed  for  croup  in  its  acute  stage ; 
and  more  recently  still  Dr.  Green  has  injected  a solution  into  the 
bronchial  tubes  in  obstinate  chronic  bronchitis.  As  atopK^l  apph- 
cation  in  the  solid  state  or  in  the  form  of  a strong  solution,  it  is  most 
valuable  in  ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  and  in  purulent  and  gonor- 
rhoeal ophthalmia;  in  this  latter  disease,  being  one  of  our  sheet 
anchors,  its  introduction  into  the  eye  being  attended  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a white  colour  (chloride  of  silver).  A.  weaker  solution, 
or  ii  to  gr.  v.  to  foj.  of  water,  may  be  employed  in  both  acute  and 
chronic  conjunctivitis ; it  is,  however,  liable  to  produce  specks  on 
the  cornea,  or  dark  stains  on  the  conjunctiva,  as  first  observed  by 
Professor  Jacob  of  this  city.  Nitrate  of  silver  has  been  also  used 
in  the  solid  state  to  remove  strictures  of  the  urethra  and  oesophagus, 
applied  by  means  of  a bougie,  into  the  point  of  which  it  is  inserted 
(armed  or  caustic  bougie),  but  the  practice  is  attended  mth 
cWer.  In  gonorrhcea  occurring  in  females,  a pencil  of  nitrate  oi 
silvCT  is  applied  freely  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  '’agma, 
is  said  with  much  benefit;  and  in  the  same  disea^  in  males,  an  in 
jection,  varying  in  strength  from  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  xx.  dissolved  m f^J  , 
water,  is  injected  into  the  urethra.  Such  treatment,  however,  is  not 
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unattended  with  risk.  Its  use  in  spermatorrhoea,  first  suggested  by 
Sir  E.  Home,  and  subsequently  urged  by  Lallemand  and  Kankino-, 
has  proved  of  great  service ; here  it  can  be  employed  applied  directly 
to  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  with  the  aid  of  catheters  devised 
for  the  purpose,  either  in  the  fluid  or  solid  form.  Nitrate  of  silver 
is  also  employed  with  benefit  as  a topical  application  in  many  forms 
of  ulcerations  of  the  gums,  the  tongue,  and  the  fauces  ; also,  to  pre- 
vent pitting  in  small-pox,  its  use  has  been  recommended  by  Bret- 
tonneau,  V elpeau,  and  others ; the  apex  of  the  pustule  is  to  be  re- 
moved, and  a sharp  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  be  introduced  into 
each  a plan  of  treatment  that  I cannot  recommend,  as  I have  seen 
it  produce  both  pain  and  inflammation,  and  as  we  have  at  our  com- 
mand more  efficacious  plans  for  producing  the  same  result,  unattend- 
ed with  these  inconveniences  ; in  excoriations  of  the  nipples  ; in 
the  chronic  stages  of  eczema,  impetigo,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
skin  ; and  in  the  acute  stage  of  herpes  preputialis,  and  herpes 
labiahs.  _ In  conclusion,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  sum  up  the 
changes  in  coloration  produced  by  this  salt  on  application  to  the 
living  tissuG.  AVliGn  a solution  is  introduced  into  tliG  we  have 
a white  color  as  the  result,  due  to  the  production  of  chloride  of  silver, 
resulting  from  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  upon  the  chloride  of 
sodium  contained  in  the  lachrymal  secretion  : applied  to  an  ulcer, 
a white  colour,  due  partly  to  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen  of  the 
secretion  (albiiminate  of  silver),  partly  to  the  production  of  the 
chloride  resulting  on  the  presence  of  chlorides  in  these  secretions : 
applied  to  the  cuticle,  at  first  a whitish  colour,  due  to  the  coagu- 
lation of  its  albumen;  secondarily  a black  colour,  resulting  from 
the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  salt  to  the  state  of  suboxide.  (See 
also,  Tonics.)  ^ ’ 

• Unguentum  Nitratis  Argenti.  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of 
(Guthrie).  (Argenti  nitratis,  gr.  x. ; adipis,  gr.  lx. ; solutionis 
plurnbi  subacetatis,  min.  xv.  Reduce  the  salt  to  an  impalpable 
powder  (cLn  important  consideration),  and  then  thoroughly  in- 
corporate it  with  the  lard  and  liquor  plurnbi).  To  be  applied  with  a 
camels  hair  brush.  At  first  this  application  gives  rise  to  great  pain, 

V ^ hours,  however,  subsides,  and  in  general  much 

rebel  ensues. 


. AcieZ.  (Syn. : Arsenicum 

Album,  Ed.;  White  Oxide  of  Arsenic;  Arsenic.)  •As03(=99). 
Arsenious  acid  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  ; it  is  prepared 
by  roasting  metallic  ores  in  which  the  metal  is  contained,  especially 
the  arseniuret  of  cobalt,  in  a reverberatory  furnace  to  which  is 
attached  a long  chimney  in  a horizontal  direction ; the  arsenic  is  de- 
posited on  the  floor  of  the  chimney  in  the  form  of  a grey  powder 
which  IS  refined  by  sublimation  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  it  froni 
earthy^  matter,  such  as  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  verv  fre- 
quent impurities.  i i 
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PREPARATION. — Tako  of  arsenious  acid  of  commerce,  one  hundred  grains.  Intro- 
duce the  commercial  arsenious  acid  into  a thin  porcelain  capsule  of  a circular  shape  ; 
and,  having  covered  this  as  accurately  as  possible  with  a glass  flask  filled  with  cold 
water,  apply  the  heat  of  a gas  lamp.  Sublimed  arsenious  acid  will  be  found  adhering 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  Should  a larger  quantity  be  required,  the  commercial  ar- 
senious acid  should  be  sublimed  by  the  heat  of  a gas  lamp  or  of  burning  charcoal,  from 
a small  Florence  flask,  the  neck  of  which  is  passed  into  a second  flask  of  larger  size  ; 
and  the  flask  containing  the  commercial  arsenious  acid  should  be  furnished  with  a hood 
of  sheet  iron  to  counteract  the  cooling  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  These  processes 
should  be  conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  a flue  with  a good  draught,  so  as  to  carry  off 
any  vapours  of  arsenious  acid  which  may  escape. 

CHARACTERS. — A heavy  white  powder,  which,  when  slowly  sublimed  in  a glass 
tube,  forms  minute  brilliant  and  transparent  octohedral  crystals.  It  is  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  its  solution  gives  with  am monio -nitrate  of  silver  a canaiy-yellow 
precipitate  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by  ammonia  and  nitric  acid. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  addition  to  the  pharmacopoeial  cha- 
racters, it  may  he  also  stated  that  we  meet  with  arsenious  acid  in 
the  form  of  large  vitreous  cakes  or  masses,  whitish,  sometimes 
having  a yellow  tinge ; tra.nsparent,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  soon 
becoming  opaque  like  enamel,  the  opacity  gradually  extending  to 
the  centre  of  the  masses — the  cakes  are  moderately  hard  and  brittle ; 
that  it  is  inodorous ; that  it  is  also  nearly  tasteless,  but  that  when 
the  tongue  is  kept  for  a few  moments  in  contact  with  a piece  of  ar- 
senic, a slightly  bitter  and  acrid  taste,  afterwards  becoming  sweetish, 
may  be  perceived.  Its  specific  gravity,  when  transparent,  is  3-733 
and  when  opaque,  3-699. 

tests. Entirely  volatilized  by  heat.  Four  grains  of  it  dissolved  in  boiling  water 

with  eight  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  discharge  the  colour  of  80'8  measures  of  the 
volumetric  solution  of  iodine. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  the 
metal  arsenic,  and  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  (AsOg).  Exposed  to 
a heat  of  380°  F.  it  sublimes  unchanged,  and  as  it  cools  condenses 
into  small  transparent  crystals  of  adamantine  lustre,  which  are  regu- 
lar octohedrons.  At  ordinary  temperatures  water  dissolves  from 
an  800th  to  a 400th  of  its  weight  of  powdered  arsenious  acid ; boil- 
ing water  dissolves  nearly  a ninth  of  its  weight,  and  on  cooling  to 
60°,  retains  a 35th  (Christison).  The  solution  reddens  litmus  paper 
slightly.  The  chemical  characteristics  of  arsenious  acid  are  as  fol- 
iQ-yys; — throwu  ou  red-hot  charcoal  or  cinders  it  evolves  a scarcely 
visible  vapour,  metallic  arsenic,  which  has  a strong  alliaceous  odour, 
and  which  at  the  distance  of  a few  inches  from  the  charcoal  is  con- 
verted into  a dense  white  odourless  smoke,  arsenious  add;  great 
stress  was  formerly  placed  on  the  production  of  this  alliaceous  odour, 
to  which,  however,  we  now  attach  but  little  importance.  Heated 
with  carbonaceous  matter  in  a glass  tube,  it  is  reduced  and  the  metal 
sublimed,  forming  a greyish-black  ring  in  a cooler  part  of  the  tube, 
and  which  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  outside  of  the  glass  is 
resublimed  in  the  form  of  asenious  acid  j in  this  case  the  carlion 
deoxidizes  the  arsenious  acid,  forming  carbonic  acid  and  meta  ic 
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arsenic,  thus,  2As03-{-3Czr3C02  + 2As.  Its  solution  precipitates 
lemon-yellow  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  arsenite  of  silver 
(2AgO,  AsOg),  Humes  test — in  this  test  (a  most  delicate  one)  we 
have  the  ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver  (Ag0,2NH3N05H0)  decom- 
posed by  the  arsenious  acid,  the  oxide  of  silver  precipitating  with 
the  arsenious  acid  in  the  form  of  arsenite  of  silver,  and  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  free  ammonia  and  water  held  in  solution  thus 
2(Ag0,2NH3N05H0)  + 2Ag0,As03  + 2NH3NO3  + 2NH’ 

-f  2HO— gi’ass-green  with  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  arsenite  of 
copper  (2Cu0,As03),  Scheeles  green  : in  this  test  the  ammoniaco- 
sulphate  of  copper  (CuO,  2NH3  SO3  HO)  is  decomposed  by  the 
arsenious  acid,^  the  oxide  of  copper  precipitating  in  combination 
with  the  arsenious  acid  in  the  form  of  arsenite  of  copper,  and  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  free  ammonia  and  water  are  held  in  solution 
thus,  2(Cu0,2NH3S03H0)  + AsOg  = 2Cu0,As03+  2NH3SO3  + 
2NH3  + 2HO— and  sulphur  yellow  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 
three  atoms  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  decomposing  the  arsenious 
acid,  the  three  hydrogens  uniting  with  the  three  oxygens  to  form 
water,  and  the  three  sulphurs  uniting  with  the  one  arsenicum  to 
form  the  tersulphide  of  arsenicum,  thus,  3SH-pAs03=3H0-b  AsSg. 
Put  into  a proper  apparatus,  as  a Marsh’s  test  tube,  or  a Dobereiner’s 
lamp,  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  arseniuretted  hydrogen  will  be 
evolved,  which,  being  ignited  as  it  passes  through  the  fine  aperture 
ot  the  exit  tube,  deposits  metallic  arsenic  on  a plate  of  glass  or 
porcelain  held  in  the  flame,  and  arsenious  acid  if  held  a little 
above  the  flame;  in  this  case  the  three  atoms  of  oxygen  of  the 
arsenious  acid  are  removed  by  three  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  de- 
veloped  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  water  on  the  zinc 
and  three  other  atoms  of  hydrogen  unite  with  the  arsenicum  to  form 

AsOg  + eZn-f  eSOgHO^AsHg 
+ oznUfc)U3+ dHO.  Phe  flame  consists  of  two  portions,  an  external 
and  internal  one ; on  the  exterior  the  gas  meets  with  oxygen  and 
on  combustion  is  converted  into  arsenious  acid.  This  condition’  does 
not  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  flame,  where  consequently  we  meet 
with  arsenic  deprived  by  combustion  of  its  hydrogen,  but  in  the 
meta  he  form,  accounting  for  those  two  different  appearances  pro- 
duced  either  as  we  hold  the  plate  above  the  flame,  when  arsenious 
acid  ^Ug),  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  metal,  will  be  de- 
posi  e upon  it,  or  cutting  the  flame,  when  we  will  get  the  metal. 

imilar  appearances  to  these  will  be  furnished  by  antknoniuretted 
Hydrogen,  a gas _ produced  in  precisely  a similar  way,  a soluble  salt 
of  antmiony  being  substituted  for  ona  of  arsenic,  but  in  this  case 
we  have  a ready  means  of  ascertaining  to  which  metal  the  gas 
e ongs.  It  the  deposit  be  arsenical,  on  persevering  with  the  ex- 
periment we  will  gradually  find  the  glass  or  porcelain  reappearinc/ 
m the  centre  of  the  sublimate,  a phenomenon  due  to  the  volatility  of 
the  sublimate,  and  which  does  not  occur  in  the  case  of  antimonv 
in  addition  to  which,  if  we  moisten  the  plate  with  the  solutions  of 
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ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver  and  of  ammoniaco-sulphate  of  copper, 
we  get  their  characteristic  reaction.  Finally,  if  an  aqueous  solution 
of  arsenious  acid  be  boiled  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  clean 
copper  foil,  or  fine  copper  gauze,  or  copper  wire,  the  latter  acquires 
an  iron-grey  coating  of  metallic  arsenic  (ReinscJis  test).  The  re- 
actions that  occur  are  these,  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  decomposed, 
its  chlorine  uniting  with  the  copper  to  make  a dichloride  of  copper 
(CuaCl),  whilst  its  hydrogen  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  arsenious 
acid  to  form  water,  and  metallic  arsenic  is  as  a consequence  developed, 
thus  AsOg  + 6 Cu  + 3HC1  = BCu^Cl -b  3HO -I- As. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Arsenious  acid  seldom  contains  any  impuri- 
ties ; as  sold  in  the  form  of  powder,  it  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
chalk  or  sulphate  of  lime,  or  it  may  accidentally  contain  a little 
oxide  of  iron  ; any  of  them  may  be  detected  by  the  application  of 
heat,  which  sublimes  the  acid  and  leaves  the  impurity.  ^ • 

USES. — Arsenious  acid  is  a powerful  caustic,  producing  death  of 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  which  subsequently  separates  by 
sloughing  ; in  consequence,  however,  of  the  danger  which  may 
occur  from  its  absorption,  (many  fatal  cases  being  on  record  where 
the  symptoms  were  as  indubitably  those  of  arsenical  poisoning  as  if 
the  mineral  had  been  swallowed),  it  is  but  seldom  employed  in 
regular  practice  in  the  present  day.  The  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
found  of  use  are  malignant  or  cancerous  ulcerations,  especially  of 
the  skin  of  the  face,  in  lupus,  in  onychia  maligna,  and  in  hospital 
gangrene.  It  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  ointment  made  with 
axunge  or  spermaceti,  powdered  opium  being  added  to  allay  the 
pain  produced.  Dangerous  symptoms  are  less  likely  to  arise  from 
its  absorption,  if  an  ointment  containing  a tenth  or  a sixth  of  its 
weight  of  the  acid  be  employed  than  if  a weaker  preparation  be 
used,  in  consequence  of  its  action  being  localised  by  the  lymph 
thrown  out  all  around,  in  virtue  of  the  inflammation  it  in  this  case 
excites.  (See,  also.  Tonics.) 

* Arsenical  Paste,  Cazenave.  (Arsenic,  2 parts  ; sulphate  of 
mercury,  1 part ; animal  charcoal,  2 parts  ; mix.)  When  required 
for  use,  a few  drops  of  water  are  added  to  this  powder  so  as  to  form 
it  into  a thin  paste,  which  is  spread  upon  the  surface  to  be  acted  on ; 
this  should  never  exceed  an  inch  in  diameter  on  each  application. 

* Arsenical  Paste,  Frere  Come.  (Ten  grains  of  arsenious 
acid  ; forty  grains  of  red  sulphuret  of  mercury ; ten  grains  of  char- 
coal) to  be  made  into  a paste  with  water  as  required. 

* Arsenical  Paste,  Miss  Plunket.  (Ranunculus  acris  and  ran- 
unculus flarnmula,  of  each  one  ounce  ; arsenious  acid,  one  drachin  ; 
sulphur,  five  scruples.  Beat  altogether  up  into  a paste,  and  dry  m 
the  sun.)  This  is  a celebrated  empirical  remedy,  even  to  the  pre- 
sent day  highly  valued  by  our  Irish  country  quad's.  When  re- 
quired for  use,  a portion  of  it  is  to  be  rubbed  up  with  yolk  of  egg, 
and  spread  upon  a piece  of  pigs  bladder.  Ihe  object  of  using  the 
ranunculi  is  by  their  acrid  juice  to  produce  an  excoriated  surface  foi 
the  arsenious  acid  to  act  upon  with  greater  energy. 
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* Arsenical  Caustic  Powder,  Dubois.  (Arsenious  acid,  8 parts  ; 
dragon’s  blood,  22  parts;  and  cinnabar,  70  parts  ; mix  and  reduce 
to  a fine  powder.)  This  powder  is  made  into  paste  with  a little 
saliva  or  gum-water  just  before  it  is  applied. 

* Arsenical  Powder,  Dupuytken.  (Calomel,  ninety  grains  ; 
arsenious  acid,  from  four  to  ten  grains),  applied  either  in  the  form 
of  paste  or  as  powder  <lusted  over  the  surface. 

Although  I have  thus  given  numerous  preparations  for  the  exter- 
nal  exhibition  of  arsenic,  still  I cannot  too  forcibly  impress  on  the 
readers  attention  the  danger  attendant  on  their  employment ; fatal 
c^^es  are  on  record  following  the  use  of  most,  if  not  all  of  them; 
where  the  symptoms  before  death  were  those  of  arsenical  poisoning, 
where  the  pathological  lesions  were  similar,  even  to  the  inflamed 
appearance  of  the  stomach,  and  where  toxicological  research  has 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  poison  in  organs  remote  from  the  seat  of 
its  original  application.  In  no  case  should  it  be  applied  to  a 
recently  cut  surface.  If  used  at  all,  I believe  the  following  dic- 
uni  to  be  sound,  that  it  should  be  only  used  on  diseased  surfaces 
0 very  hmited  extent,  and  that  then,  for  reasons  already  stated,  it 
should  be  applied  in  large  quantities,  in  fact  a quantity  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  thorough  death  of  the  part 


CuPRi  SuBACETAS.  (Syn. : uErugo.  Subacetate  of  Copper ; 
(2CuO  Diacetate  of  Copper.) 

but  is  obtained  by 

t • • contact  with  the  fermenting  marc  of  the  grape,  or  with 

acette  oTconnef process  s^ibaceias  prceparatum,  take  of  sub- 

TporSll  by  careful  trituration  in 

p ce  am  moitai,  and  separate  the  finer  parts  for  use  by  means  of  a sieve. 

0 properties.  In  coarse  masses  or  in  powder,  either  of 

ld,W7  7 'verdigris),  or  of  a rich 

tic  mSlicTft'^^^^^^^  ^ disagreeable  acetous  odour,  and  a styp- 

of  PR0PERTlES.-5Z^te  verdigris  is  the  hydrated  diacetate 

fhp  verdigris  consists  of  the  subsesquiacetate  and 

hentpd  it  B Verdigris  is  permanent  in  the  air; 

mptollir.  water,  then  acetic  acid,  and  the  residue  contains 

■snlnElo  , ’ water  resolves  it  into  a soluble  acetate  and  an  in- 
form ^ reason  why  we  should  not  prepare  it  as 

l l l eatilel/by  both 

sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

impurities,  metallic  copper  or 
i7p-^+i!^  present  in  commercial  verdigris  are  of  no  import- 
chloric  acid.^'^^  detected  by  its  solubility  in  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
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USES. — As  a caustic  it  is  applied  to  indolent  ulcers,  to  venereal 
warts,  and  to  fungous  growths  ; it  is  also  a useful  application  in 
ophthalmia  tarsi  ; and  has  been  employed  in  chronic  diseases  ot 
the  scalp,  when  they  are  of  an  indolent  and  obstinate  character.  It 
may  be  used  in  powder,  or  in  either  of  the  following  forms  : — 

* Linimentum  jEruginis.  Syn.:  Mel  jEgyptiacum,  Mel^Eru- 
ginis.  (Verdigris,  in  powder,  oj. ; vinegar,j5vij.  ; honey,  Sxiv.  ; 
dissolve  the  verdigris  in  the  vinegar,  strain  through  a linen  cloth  ; 
add  the  honey,  and  boil  to  a proper  consistence.)  _ A mild  caustic, 
applied  to  venereal  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  tonsils,  to  malignant 
ulcers  of  the  tongue,  and  to  the  ulcerated  sore  throat  of  scarlatina. 
Although  an  old  established  favourite,  this  preparation  is  not  a good 
keeping  one.  After  some  time  its  copper  is  deposited  in  the 
metallic  form,  and  its  sugar  also  undergoes  molecular  changes. 

* Unguentum  Gupri  Suhacetatis.  Syn. ; Unguentum  yEru- 
ginis.  (Prepared  subacetate  of  copper,  gr.  xxx. ; ointment  of 
white  wax,"^  grs.  ccccl.  ; triturate  the  subacetate  of  copper  with  the 
ointment  until  they  are  intimately  mixed.)  ^ A better  keeping  pre- 
paration than  the  preceding  one,  for  which  it  may  be  substituted  in 
all  cases  suited  for  either  application.^ 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  verdigris,  resulting  as  they  generally 
do  from  the  use  of  food,  &c.  prepared  in  vessels  of  this  metal  not 
properly  cleaned,  the  best  antidote  is  albumen. 


* CuPRi  Carbonas.  Carbooiate  of  Copper.  (2Cu0,C02H0= 
100-5.)  This  preparation,  obtained  by  precipitating  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  with  carbonate  of  soda,  though  not  contained  in 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  deserves  a short  notice,  in  consequence 
of  the  success  said  to  be  obtained  from  its  use  in  the  chronic  forms 
of  impetigo  and  eczema  of  the  scalp,  by  M.  Bevergie,  in  the 
Hdpital  Saint  Louis  at  Paris  ; he  employs  it  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  prepared  by  mixing  intimately  gr.  cxx.  of  the  powder 
with  3j.  of  axunge. 


* CUPRI  Nitras.  Nitrate  of  Copper.  CuONO5-l-3HO  = 120-75. 

PREPAKATION. — Digest  dilute  uitric  acid  upon  copper  wire,  until  Ibe  metal  dissolves. 
Evaporate  and  crystallize. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS.— Three  atoms  of  copper  are  reacted 
upon  by  four  of  nitric  acid.  One  of  the  acids  is  resolved  into  nitnc 
oxide  which  escapes,  and  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  which  unite 
with  the  three  equivalents  of  copper  to  form  three  oxid^  of  the 
metal,  which  unite  with  the  remaining  three  atoms  of  acid 
make  three  equivalents  of  nitrate  of  copper,  thus,  dOu-|-4J>i<-^6- 

N02+3Cu0N08.  . , ,1-  .c 

PHYSICAL  properties.— Beautiful  blue  crystals  ; highly  deliqu 

cent ; styptic,  caustic,  and  corrosive  taste  ; cupreous  smell. 
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CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Eecognized  as  a salt  of  copper  by  the 
tests  already  given  for  that  metal  (see  p.  85),  and  as  one  of  nitric 
acid  by  its  chracteristics  (see  p.  201), 

USES. — This  preparation  is  not  employed  internally.  Externally 
it  is  a most  valuable  detergent  caustic,  and  in  cases  of  syphilitic 
ulcers  presenting  a foul  unhealthy  appearance  was  a favourite  appli- 
cation with  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  under  whose  directions,  when 
serving  my  time  to  him  as  an  apprentice,  I frequently  applied  it 
with  most  beneficial  results.  My  friend  Mr.  Fleming,  of  this  city, 
also  speaks  of  it  in  high  terms,  having  recorded  its  value  in  ulcers 
situated  on  the  tongue  in  the  following  terms  : — “ I have  tried  many 
iOcal  applications,  and  amongst  others  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury, 
but  I have  found  none  equal  to  the  nitrate  of  copper.  It  is  most 
invaluable  as  an  application  to  this  class  of  ulcer ; and  I may  re- 
mark that  it  will  be  found  equally  so  in  many  of  those  small  exca- 
vated ulcers  of  a semi-phagedenic  or  lupoid  character,  which  occur 
in  the  fauces,  and  on  the  genital  organs  both  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male. It  is  a very  deliquescent  salt,  and  can  be  applied  only  in  the 
liquid  state,  dissolved  in  its  own  water  of  crystallization.  The  surface 
of  the  ulcer  should  be  well  dried  before  and  after  it  is  applied,  and  after- 
wards covered  with  oil;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  regards 
the  tongue,  that  the  superficial  appearance  of  the  ulcerated  surface 
is  often  most  deceptive,  as  the  disease  burrows  very  deeply.  The 
best  mode  of  fixing  the  tongue,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
caustic  is  by  means  of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  a portion  of  lint,  linen, 
or  a towel  being  interposed,  so  that  it  cannot  slip ; and  the  best  in- 
strument for  the  application  is  a small  piece  of  cedar,  as  prepared 
for  paint-brushes,  the  ends  of  which  may  be  covered  with  lint  or 
Fiench  wadding,  one  end  being  dipped  in  the  nitrate  of  copper,  the 
other  m the  oil,  whereby  no  delay  or  confusion  can  ensue.  I find, 
moreover,  after  24  or  36  hours,  a lotion  in  the  proportion  of  one 
drop  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  even  less  in  some  cases,  a most  effi- 
cient promotive  to  cure/" — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  N.  8.  vol. 
X.,  p.  101. 


CuPRi  Sulphas,  Sulphate  of  Copper  (described  in  the  division 
8 rvngentsy  is  used  in  the  solid  state  as  a caustic,  to  repress  exces- 
sive granulations,  to  destroy  venereal  warts,  in  chronic  diseases  of 
e conjunctiva,  and  to  excite  a new  action  in  indolent  ill-conditioned 

u cers,  it  IS  also  applied  with  much  benefit  to  chancres  in  their 
early  stage. 

• Cuprum  Aluminatum.  {Pierre  Divine^  (Sulphate  of  copper, 
ni  rate  ot  potash,  and  alum,  of  each  Mij.  Keduce  them  to  powder, 
neat  them  in  a glass  or  porcelain  vessel  until  they  melt,  then  add 
gr.  lx.  of  camphor  in  fine  powder  ; mix  intimately,  and  pour  out  on 
an  oiled  slab;  when  cold,  break  into  convenient  sized  fragments,  and 
preserve  in  a well  stoppered  bottle) ; a mild  escharotic,  occasionally 
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used  in  ophthalmic  surgery  ; a solution  of  two  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  rose  water  makes  a useful  astringent  collyrium  ( collyre  diL 
pierre  divine.) 


Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Kubrum.  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury.  (Syn. ; 
Hydrargyri  Nitrico-Oxidum,  Red  Precipitate.)  HgO(=108). 

PREPAEATION. — Take  of  mercury,  by  weight,  eight  ounces ; nitric  acid,  three  fluid 
ounces  ; water,  two  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve  half  the  raercuiy  in  the  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  the  water,  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  with  tlie  dry  salt  thus  obtained 
triturate  the  remainder  of  the  mercury  until  the  two  are  uniformly  blended  together. 
Heat  the  mixture  in  a porcelain  capsule,  with  repeated^  stirring,  until  acid  vapours 
cease  to  be  evolved,  and,  when  cold,  enclose  the  product  in  a bottle. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — To  give  a satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  reaction  that  ensues  in  this  process  it  is  necessary  to  divide 
it  into  two  stages,  in  the  first  of  which  we  have  a nitrate  of  the  sub- 
oxide of  mercury  fornied  (Hg20,N05),  the  mercury  being  oxidized 
at  the  expense  of  a portion  of  the  nitric  acid  employed,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  nitric  acid  unites  with  the  suhoxide  so  produced 
to  form  this  salt,  thus,  6Hg+4N05=r3(Hg20,  N05)  + N02.  On 
heating  this  salt  we  have  it  decomposed,  the  nitric  acid  parting  with 
an  atom  of  its  oxygen,  to  convert  the  sub-  into  a per-oxide  of  mer- 
cury, and  the  hyponitric  acid  so  produced  escaping  in  the  form  of 
the  acid  vapours  alluded  to;  thus,  Hg20,N05=:2HgO+N04.  In 
the  pharmacopoeial  formulary  we  are  directed,  from  motives  of  eco- 
nomy, not  to  employ  all  the  mercury  at  once,  but  to  incorporate  the 
second  portion  previous  to  applying  the  heat,  so  that  it  also  may 
undergo  a reaction  similar  to  that  described,  at  the  hands  of  the 
nitric  acid,  ere  it  be  finally  driven  off. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  brilliant,  micaceous  masses,  varying 
in  colour  from  orange-yellow  to  bright  scarlet ; inodorous,  with  a 
taste  at  first  faintly,  then  strongly,  caustic  and  metallic,  Specific 
gravity,  11'074.  In  fine  powder  its  colour  is  yellow. 

CHARACTERS. — An  orauge-rcd  powder,  readily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
yielding  a solution  which,  with  caustic  potash  added  in  excess,  gives  a yeUow  precipi- 
tate, and  with  solution  of  ammonia  a white  precipitate. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  mer- 
cury and  one  of  oxygen,  generally  containing  a little  undecomposed 
nitrate  of  mercury;  exposed  to  red  heat,  the  oxide  of  mercury  is  en- 
tirely volatilized  in  the  form  of  oxygen  and  metallic  mercury.  It  is 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  boiling  water  dissolving  about  a 
7000th  of  its  weight ; is  very  soluble  in  liydrochloric,  acetic,  and 
hydrocyanic  acids  ; but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  solution  in  ly 
drochloric  acid  is  chloride  of  mercury ; tliis  yields  wiUi  caustic  potash 
the  yellow  peroxide  of  mercury,  thus,  HgCld-KO— KC  -b  g • 
The  white  precipitate  is  the  hydrargyrum  ammoniatum  (whicn 
seo). 
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TESTS. — Entirely  volatilized  by  a heat  under  redness,  being  at  the  same  time  de- 
composed into  mercury  and  oxygen.  If  this  be  done  in  a test-tube,  no  orange  vapours 
are  perceived.  Dissolves  without  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  nitric-oxide  of  mercury  sometimes  con- 
tains nitric  acid,  which  is  indicated  by  the  ruddy  fumes  evolved 
when  the  salt  is  heated ; it  is  often  adulterated  with  red  oxide  of 
iron,  red  oxide  of  lead,  or  brick  dust ; they  may  be  all  detected  by 
exposing  the  salt  to  the  heat  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia ; if  pure, 
it  is  entirely  sublimed. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — As  a mild  caustic,  this  preparation  is 
apphed  to  indolent  ulcers,  to  spongy  granulations,  to  venereal  warts, 
to  the  eyelids  in  chronic  inflammation  of  their  edges,  &c.  It  may 
be  used  in  po'wder,  sprinkled  over  the  surface,  or  in  ointment,  as 
follows  : — 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Oxidi  Rubri.  Ointment  of  Red 
Oxide  of  Mercury.  (Syn. : Red  Precipitate  Ointment.)  (Take 
of  red  oxide  of  mercury,  in  very  fine  powder,  sixty-four  grains  ; 
simple  ointment,  one  ounce.  Mix  thoroughly.) 


Hydrargyri  Nitratis  Liquor  Acidus.  Acid  Solution  of  Ni- 
trate of  Mercury.  (Nitrate  of  Mercury,  HgO,  N05(=162),  in  so- 
lution in  Nitric  Acid.) 

PEEPAEATION. — Take  of  mercury,  four  ounces  ; nitric  acid,  three  fluid  ounces  and 
a quarter ; distilled  water,  three  fluid  ounces.  Mix  the  nitric  acid  with  the  water  in 
a flask  ; and  dissolve  the  mercury  in  the  mixture  without  the  application  of  heat. 
Boil  gently  for  fifteen  minutes,  cool,  and  preserve  the  solution  in  a stoppered  bottle. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — In  this  preparation  three  atoms  of 
mercury  are  acted  upon  by  four  of  nitric  acid,  ; one  atom  of  nitric 
acid  is  resolved  into  nitric  oxide  gas  (NO2),  which  escapes,  and 
three  atoms  of  oxygen,  which  uniting  with  the  three  equivalents  of 
mercury,  form  peroxide  of  mercury,  which  unites  with  the  other 
three  atoms  of  nitric  acid  to  form  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  which  is 
held  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  employed.  This  equa- 
tion explains  the  reaction,  3Hg-l-4N05=N02-f-3Hg0N05. 

^ CHARACTERS.— -A  colourlcss  and  strongly  acid  solution,  which  gives  a yellow  pre- 
cipitate with  solution  of  potash  added  in  excess.  If  a crystal  of  sulphate  of  iron  be 

dropped  into  it,  in  a little  time  the  salt  of  iron  and  the  liquid  in  its  vicinity  acquire  a 
dark  colour. 

The  precipitate  produced  on  the  addition  of  caustic  potash  is  per- 
oxide of  mercury,  the  nitric  acid  going  to  the  potash  to  form  nitrate 
of  ^teh,  and  the  oxide  of  mercury  being  precipitated,  thus,  HgON O5 
^^^Os+HgO.  The  dark  colour  produced  on  the  addi- 
tion of  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  due  to  the  conversion  of  a 
portion  of  the  proto-  into  a per-salt  of  iron  by  the  nitric  acid,  and 
the  absorption  of  the  nitric  oxide  gas  so  produced  by  a portion  of 
the  undecomposed  sulphate  of  iron  {vide,  p.  90). 
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TESTS. — Specific  gravity,  2’246.  Docs  not  give  any  precipitate  when  a little  of  it 
is  dropped  into  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water. 

On  being  dropped  into  hydrochloric  acid  the  pemitrate  of  mer- 
cury is  converted  into  chloride  of  mercury,  which  is  soluble,  HgON  O5 
-1-  HCl = HO  -f  HgCl  -h  N O5.  W ere  any  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mer- 
cury (Hg20N0g)  present,  calomel  would  be  formed,  which  being  in- 
soluble would  precipitate,  thus,  Hg20N05-j-HCl=Hg2Cl-|-H0-l- 
NO5. 

A dense  caustic  solution,  very  much  employed  latterly,  espe- 
cially on  the  continent,  to  destroy  malignant  ulcerations,  particu- 
larly when  of  a cancerous  nature ; and  as  a caustic  application  to 
lupus,  and  to  ulcers  of  the  cervix  uteri ; Bennett  recommending  its 
use  in  this  latter  affection  where  the  “ inflammation  is  intense,  the 
ulceration  large,  and  the  granulations  unhealthy."  It  is  best  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a brush  or  a piece  of  lint  fastened  to  a bit  of 
whalebone  or  stick.  It  has  been  known,  when  thus  locally  applied, 
to  cause  salivation  : in  one  instance  Breschet  states  that  he  wit- 
nessed salivation  to  be  produced  by  a single  application  to  the  ulcer- 
ated neck  of  the  womb. 


POTASSiE  Bichromas.  Bichromate  of  Potash.  K02Cr03= 
123-5.  This  salt,  although  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  an  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  inasmuch  as  it  is  evidently  introduced  with  a view  to  its 
pharmaceutical  uses,  not  with  any  idea  of  its  therapeutical  employ- 
ment ; however,  as  both  it  and  its  acid  are  alluded  to  as  caustic 
agents  in  continental  surgery,  I have  thought  proper  to  make  some 
more  particular  allusion  to  them  here. 

PREPARATION. — Bichromate  of  potash  is  obtained  from  the  chromate  of  potash 
(KOCrOg)  by  acting  upon  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  two  atoms  of 
chromate  of  potash  to  one  of  acid ; one  of  the  atoms  of  potash  unites  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  to  form  sulphate  of  potash,  and  the  two  chromic  acids  imite  with  the  remaining 
equivalent  of  potash  to  form  this  salt,  thus,  2K0Cr03-j-S03=K0,S03-j-K02Cr03. 
On  being  set  aside  the  bichromate  crystallizes  out  of  the  solution.  Chromate  of 
potash  itself  is  prepared  by  igniting  chrome  iron  ore  (FeOCrjOg)  with  nitrate  of  potash, 
the  nitric  acid  of  which  converts  the  sesquioxide  of  chrome  into  chromic  acid,  which 
unites  with  the  potash,  and  on  subsequent  solution  and  evaporation  crystallizes  out. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Orange  red,  prismatic,  quadrangular 
crystals,  permanent  in  the  air ; of  a metallic  taste ; paper  impreg- 
nated with  it  forms  good  tinder. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  an  anhydrous  salt,  composed  of  one 
atom  of  potash  and  two  of  chromic  acid  (K02Cr03)  ; soluble  in  ten 
parts  of  cold,  and  much  less  of  hot  water.  At  a red  heat  it  fuses 
into  a transparent  liquid,  which  on  cooling  forms  a congealed  mass, 
that  subsequently  falls  into  powder.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  it 
evolves  oxygen,  with  the  formation  of  chrome  alum  {vide  p.  82). 
The  solution  in  water  gives  with  chloride  of  barium  a yellowish- 
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wliite  (chromate  of  haryta),  and  with  nitrate  of  silver  an  orange 
(chromate  of  silver)  precipitate;  both  of  which  are  entirely  soluble 
in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  small  doses  bichromate  of  potash  is 
alterative ; in  larger  doses,  emetic.  With  the  first  of  these  objects 
in  view,  it  has  been  employed  by  various  continental  practitioners  in 
the  treatment  of  secondary  syphilis  (Heyfelder,  Robin,  Vicente,  &c.). 
In  its  action  it  resembles  the  mercurial  preparations,  occasionally 
even  producing  salivation,  and  its  employment  in  such  cases  in  their 
hands  has  been  attended  with  encouraging  results ; but  in  these 
countries  I believe  it  to  be  but  rarely  so  employed,  its  use  being 
restricted  to  external  application  as  a caustic.  Its  employment  as 
such  was  originally  suggested  by  Dr.  Cumin,  who  employed  satu- 
rated solutions  of  it  in  water  to  tubercular  elevations,  excrescences, 
and  warts.  It  has  also  been  found  useful  in  promoting  the  cicatri- 
zation of  ulcers,  especially  of  a scrofulous  character,  and  has  afforded 
relief  in  cancer  of  the  uterus.  The  neutral  Chromate  of  potash  has 
also  been  used  with  similar  views,  and  seems  in  its  physiological 
effects  closely  to  approach  the  bichromate.  It  has  been  employed 
by  Jacobson,  Holscher,  Jensen,  &c.  both  internally  and  externally; 
internally,  as  an  emetic,  in  place  of  tartar  emetic,  from  the  action 
of  which  it  differs  in  not  so  frequently  producing  purgation  ; also  as 
an  expectorant  and  diaphoretic  in  catarrh,  seemingly  possessing  some 
special  effects  over  the  naso-pulmonary  mucous  membranes  : accord- 
ing to  Gmelin,  in  large  doses  inflaming  them  and  much  increasing 
their  secretions.  These  effects  appear  to  be  worthy  of  more  extended 
study. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, — Of  either  salt,  internally, 
as  an  alterative,  expectorant,  or  diaphoretic,  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
of  a grain  ; as  an  emetic,  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  iv.  Externally,  as  a caustic, 
either  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  saturated  solution  ; or  as  a cleansing 
lotion,  from  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx.  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  Bibu- 
lous paper  soaked  in  a saturated  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt,  rolled 
into  cones  and  fastened  with  mucilage,  has  been  used  as  a moxa. 
Both  salts  in  solution  seem  to  possess  some  antiseptic  properties. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  USES. — In  making  valerianate  of  soda  {vide  p. 
62)  and  in  preparing  the  volumetrical  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash.  (See  Supplementary  Agents.) 


POTASSA  Caustica.  Caustic  Potash.  (Syn. ; Potasses  Hydras, 

Potassa,  Potassa  fusa,  Lapis  Infernalis.)  Hydrate  of  Potash, 
KOHO  (=56).  J:'  J J J 

PREPAKATioN. — Take  of  solution  of  potash,  two  pints.  Boil  down  the  solution  of 
potash  rapidly  in  a silver,  or  clean  iron  vessel,  till  all  ebullition  ceases,  and  a fluid  of 
oily  consistence  remains.  Pour  this  into  proper  moulds,  and  when  it  has  solidified, 
and  while  it  is  still  warm,  put  it  into  stoppered  bottles. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  flat,  irregular  pieces,  or  more  generally 
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in  pencils  or  sticks  of  various  lengths  and  about  the  thickness  of  a 
writing  pen,  which  should  be  white,  but  frequently  are  greyish  or 
bluish  ; inodorous ; having  a very  acrid  alkaline  taste.  Specific 
gravity,  1-8. 

CHAEACTEES. — In  hard  white  pencils,  very  deliquescent,  powerfully  alkaline  and  cor- 
rosive. A watery  solution  acidulated  by  nitric  acid  gives  a yellow  precipitate  with 
bichloride  of  platinum,  and  scanty  white  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride 
of  barium. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Caustic  potash  is  composed  of  1 equiva- 
lent of  potassium,  1 of  oxygen,  and  1 of  water  (KO-fHO);  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  deliquesces  rapidly,  and  soon  becoming  liquid, 
attracting  carbonic  acid  at  the  same  time,  is  converted  into  the 
carbonate.  It  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  water  dis.solving 
nearly  an  equal  weight ; during  the  solution  heat  is  evolved.  It 
possesses  the  properties  of  an  alkali  in  an  eminent  degree.  The 
production  of  a yellow  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  has  been  already  explained  (see  pp.  164,  165).  The  pre- 
cipitates produced  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  (chloride  of 
silver),  and  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium  (sulphate  arid 
carhonate  of  barytes ),  indicate  as  impurities  traces  of  chloride,  sul- 
phate, and  carbonate  of  potash. 

TE.STS. — Fifty- six  grains  dissolved  in  water  leave  only  a trace  of  sediment,  and 
require  for  neutralization  at  least  ninety  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic 
acid. 

ADULTERATIONS. — It  generally  contains  various  impurities,  such 
as  oxide  of  iron ; silica ; and  chloride,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash ; their  presence,  however,  is  of  little  consequence  with  reference 
to  its  medical  uses.  The  iron  and  silica  may  be  detected  by  the 
residue  left  on  dissolving  it  in  water  or  in  alcohol ; the  chlorides, 
sulphates,  and  carbonates  by  the  tests  directed  in  the  Characters. 

USES. — Caustic  potash  is  a powerful  caustic,  but  so  unmanageable 
in  consequence  of  its  deliquescent  property,  that  it  is  not  often  em- 
ployed. Its  chief  use  is  for  making  an  issue,  which  is  effected  by 
covering  the  part  with  two  or  three  layers  of  adhesive  plaster,  in  the 
centre  of  which  an  aperture  is  cut,  somewhat  less  than  the  size  of 
the  intended  issue  ; the  caustic  potash  is  rubbed  on  the  part  until 
the  surface  is  destroyed,  which  may  be  judged  to  have  occurred 
^yhen  it  assumes  an  ash-grey  colour;  the  part  should  then  be  washed 
•with  vinegar  and  water  and  a linseed-meal  poultice  applied,  and 
when  the  slough  separates  (which  will  occur  from  the  fourth  to  the 
ninth  day)  a pea  is  inserted.  Issues  never  should  be  inserted  over 
prominent  points  of  bone  or  over  the  seat  of  large  blood-vessels  or 
nerves.  Their  shape  should  vary  according  to  their  site.  When 
applied  in  the  spinal  region,  as  frequently  and  beneficially  done  in 
cases  of  Pott  s curvature,  they  should  be  oblong  ; when  over  joints, 
such  as  the  hip  or  knee,  they  should  be  circular.  According  to 
Pott,  their  value  depends  upon  the  purulent  drain  they  establish ; 
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according  to  Brodie,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  counter-irritation 
they  produce.  Perhaps  a combination  of  both  these  opinions  will 
be  about  the  truth.  These  issues  will  be  found  of  great  service  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  opening  of  chronic  abscesses.  In  these  cases  they 
can  be  employed  either  with  the  view  of  discharging  their  contents 
on  the  natural  separation  of  the  slough,  or  of  opening  them  by  a 
puncture  made  through  the  eschar  the  day  after  the  caustic  has  been 
ernployed  : either  course  is  attended  with  the  great  advantage  of 
being  less  likely  to  be  followed  with  the  great  amount  of  consti- 
tutional irritation  that  but  too  frequently  ensues  on  the  other  plans 
of  treatment  suggested  for  the  discharge  of  these  collections — a 
fact  I have  frequently  put  to  the  test  in  the  wards  of  the  Meath 
Hospital.  Pencils  of  caustic  potash,  not  deliquescent,  may  be 
readily  prepared,  according  to  M.  Robiquet,  by  combining  it  with 
gutta  percha  in  the  following  manner.  He  first  reduces  the  caustic 
potash  to  a pulverulent  state  by  exposing  it  to  a red  heat  until  com- 
pletely melted,  pouring  on  a slate  so  as  to  cool  it  rapidly,  then  pul- 
verizing in  a warmed  iron  mortar  and  passing  through  a wire  sieve. 
This  powder  naust  be  put  at  once  into  a well-stoppered  bottle.  The 
gutta  percha  is  melted  with  the  lowest  possible  temperature — that 
of  warm  cinders  for  example — and  mixed  quickly  with  its  own 
weight  of  the  powdered  caustic  potash  in  a quantity  not  exceeding 
10  to  12  drachms;  Should  the  mixture  not  be  pliable  enough,  it 
may  be  softened  by  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  melted* wax 
and  mixed  anew.  It  can  then  be  rolled  into  cylinders,  which,  pre- 
vious to  use,  should  be  dipped  for  a few  seconds  into  spirits  of  wine. 
In  the  abortive^  plan^  of  treating  primary  syphilitic  ulcers,  potassa 
rusa  IS  the  caustic  which  should  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  a 
slough,  and  thus  gives  us  a chance  of  eliminating  the  virus. 

cum  calce.  (Take  of  caustic  potash ; fresh 
burned  lime,  of  each,  one  ounce  ; rub  them  both  rapidly  to  powder 
in  a warm  mortar,  and  introduce  the  mixture  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  into  a bottle  furnished  with  an  air-tight  stopper.)  For  pro- 
ducing issues  this  preparation  is  preferred  by  many  to  caustic  potash, 
rent  manageable,  in  consequence  of  not  being  so  deliques- 

* Caustic  of  FilJios.  This  preparation  is  exceedingly  useful  for 
^au  enzing  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  is  also  very  generally  em- 
? , y I rench  surgeons  for  many  other  purposes.  Some  nicety 

s required  for  its  formation;  tubes  of  lead  from  3 to  4 lines  in  dia- 
neter  and  from  1 to  2 yards  in  length,  are  procured,  and  divided 
nto  portions  of  a convenient  length  by  means  of  a piece  of  cord  at- 
ac  e at  both  extremities  to  a fixed  point,  and  rolled  evenly  around 
r wished  to  cut  it.  By  this  method  the  parietes 
» t e tube  are  bent  inwards,  and  a small  opening  only  left,  which 
3 easily  closed  by  means  of  a hammer  and  a mandril  introduced  into 
he  tube,- great  care  must,  however,  be  taken  that  the  smallest  fissure 
•e  not  left,  as  this  would  render  the  tube  useless.  The  tubes  thus 
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prepared  are  placed  in  Band  or  moist  clay  and  filled  with  the  fol- 
lowing caustic  : — Heat  120  parts  of  Fotassa  cum  calce  in  a clean 
iron  spoon  until  it  is  perfectly  fused,  when  the  spoon  acquires  a dull 
red  heat;  and  add  to  it  gradually  40  parts  of  fresh  quick-lime,  stir- 
ring with  an  iron  rod  until  the  whole  is  intimately  mixed.  It  must 
be  poured  while  fluid  into  the  tubes.  When  cold,  the  parietes  of 
the  tubes  are  thinned  with  a file  as  much  as  possible,  care  being 
taken  not  to  penetrate  them.  These  caustic  pencils  are  kept  in 
glass  tubes  with  a little  finely  powdered  quick-lime,  the  orifices 
being  securely  closed  with  corks,  a little  cotton  being  placed  between 
the  cork  and  the  pencil.  More  recently  M.  Kobiquet  has  proposed 
a much  more  simple  method  for  preparing  these  tubes,  and  his  plan 
has  been  approved  of  in  a Keport  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine. The  fused  caustic  is  poured  into  iron  moulds,  removed  as  soon 
as  cold,  and  enveloped  in  slips  of  gutta-percha  paper  gently  heated 
to  make  them  adhere,  which  is  readily  effected  by  rolling  on  a table. 
The  same  precaution  is  requisite  in  their  preservation  as  when  the 
lead  envelopes  are  used. 

* Caustic  Powder  of  Vienna,  Vienna  Paste.  (Take  of  Potassa 
cum  calce,  50  parts ; quick  lime,  60  parts ; powder  the  two  sub- 
stances separately  in  a warm  mortar,  and  mix  them  intimately  and 
rapidly;  keep  in  well-stoppered  bottles.)  When  required  for  use, 
this  powder  is  made  into  a soft  paste  with  a little  spirit  and  applied 
to  the  part  it  is  wished  to  cauterize. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  caustic  potash,  the  best  antidotes  are, 
vinegar,  lemon-juice,  or  the  fixed  oils. 


ZiNCi  0HLORIDUM.  Chloride  of  Zinc.  (Syn. : Butter  of  Zinc.) 
ZnCl(=68). 

PREPAEATION. — Take  of  granulated  zinc,  sixteen  ounces ; hydrochloric  acid,  forty- 
four  fluid  ounces  ; solution  of  chlorine,  a sufficiency  ; carbonate  of  zinc,  half  an  ounce, 
or  a sufficiency  ; distilled  water,  one  pint.  Put  the  zinc  into  a porcelain  basin,  add 
by  degrees  the  hydrochloric  acid,  previously  mixed  with  the  water,  and  aid  the  action 
by  gently  warming  it  on  a sand  bath  until  gas  is  no  longer  evolved.  Boil  for  half  an 
hour,  supplying  the  water  lost  by  evaporation,  and  allow  it  to  stand  on  a tooI  part  of 
a sand  bath  for  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  frequently.  Filter  the  product  into  a gal- 
lon bottle,  and  pour  in  the  solution  of  chlorine  by  degrees,  with  frequent  agitation, 
until  the  fluid  acquires  a permanent  odour  of  chlorine.  Add  the  carbonate  of  zinc,  in 
small  quantities  at  a time,  and  with  renewed  agitation,  until  a brown  sediment  ap- 
pears. Filter  through  paper  into  a porcelain  basin,  and  evaporate  until  a portion  of 
the  liquid,  withdrawn  on  the  end  of  a glass  rod  and  cooled,  forms  an  opaque  white 
solid.  Pour  it  out  now  into  proper  moulds,  and  when  the  salt  has  solidified,  but  before 
it  has  cooled,  place  it  in  closely-stoppered  bottles. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS.— On  pouring  hydrochloric  acid  on 
zinc  the  acid  is  resolved  into  its  elements,  the  hydrogen  escaping, 
whilst  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  metal  to  form  chloride  of  zinc, 
thus,  Znd-HCl=ZnCl-l-H  ; but  the  zinc  of  commerce  invariably 
contains  iron,  which  would  appear  as  an  impurity  in  the  resulting 
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salt,  were  it  not  for  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation,  and  which 
* will  be  understood  by  what  has  been  already  written  under  the  head 
of  Zinci  Sulphas  (p.  123). 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  solid  pieces;  snow  white  ; inodorous; 
having  a strongly  styptic  metallic  taste ; very  deliquescent. 

CHAEACTERS.— Colourless  opaque  rods  or  tablets,  very  deliquescent  and  caustic  • 
soluble  almost  entirely  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  watery  solution  is  precipi- 
tated white  by  liydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  silver ; but,  if  first  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  not  afiected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Chloride  of  zinc  is  composed  of  1 equi- 
valent of  chlorine  and  1 of  metallic  zinc  (ZnCl) ; exposed  to  the 
air  it  deliquesces  rapidly,  being  said  by  many  chemists  to  be  the 
most  deliquescent  of  salts.  It  is  fusible  at  212°,  and  is  volatilized 
at  a red  heat.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ; the  solu- 
tions being  acid.  Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  yields  a character- 
istic white  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  zinc,  the  sulphide  of  zinc 
thus,  ZnCl + N H4S = ZnS  -f  N H4CI.  N itrate  of  silver  of  course  pre- 
cipitates this  salt  white,  in  virtue  of  the  chlorine  it  contains. 

TESTS.— Its  watery  solution  is  not  aflfected  by  chloride  of  barium  or  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  and  is  not  tmged  blue  by  the  ferrocyanide  or  ferridcyanide  of  potassium. 
Ammonia  throws  down  a white  precipitate  entirely  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 


ADULTpATIONS.— It  may  contain  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  salts  of 
•^1^  iron.  If  it  contains  the  sulphate,  a precipitate  will  be 
yielded  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium  ( sulphate  of  barytes ) • 
if  lime,  on  the  addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  a precipitate  will 
appear  (oxalate  of  lime);  if  a protosalt  of  iron,  ferridcyanide  of 
potassium  will  precipitate  it  (Fe3Fe2Cye) ; if  a persalt,  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  will  precipitate  it  (Fe43FeCy3).  The  white  precipi- 
mte  IS  oxide  of  zinc,  thus  accounted  for,  ZnCl -pNIl40  = Zn0+ 
NH4CI.  The  oxide  is  entirely  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia. 

USES.— Chloride  of  zinc  is  a powerful  caustic,  destroying  the  vi- 
tality of  the  part  with  which  it  is  placed  in  contact ; the  process 
being  attended  with  violent  burning  pain  which  lasts  for  five  or  six 
nours.  It  has  not  been  so  much  employed  in  this  country  as  on  the 
continent,  where  it  is  in  very  general  use  for  the  formation  of  issues ; 
to  destroy  fungous  growths,  ncBvi  materni,  &c. ; and  as  an  applica- 
tmn  to  open  cancer,  m which  disease  it  is  said  to  be  productive  of 
tne  best  elfects,  by  inducing  a new  action  in  the  neighbouring  parts ; 
it  has  been  also  applied  to  fungus  hematodes,  and  to  various  forms 
' of  ma  ignant  ulcerations.  Lately,  in  consequence  of  the  experiments 
^recently  carried  on  in  London,  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 
.general  observations  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  its  efiS- 
j destruction  of  cancerous  growths  seems  to  be  much  better 
•established.  ^ In  tooth-ache  caused  by  caries,  a minute  portion  of 
' chloride  of  zinc  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  the  carious 
(parts  having  been  previously  removed  with  a silver  probe,  affords 
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almost  immediate  relief;  the  neighbouring  surface  must  be  pro- 
tected with  lint,  and  a small  portion  of  lint  is  to  be  put  into  the 
hollow  of  the  tooth  after  the  chloride  has  been  applied. 

It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  lotion,  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
salt  in  distilled  water  in  different  proportions,  from  gr.  xxx.  to  gr. 
cxx.  to  the  ounce,  according  to  the  effect  required  to  be  produced  ; 
or  in  the  form  of  paste,  made  by  mixing  the  chloride  with  from  two 
to  five  parts  of  flour.  In  applying  the  paste  of  chloride  of  zinc,  a 
small  space  only  should  be  covered  with  it  at  a time  ; and  it  should 
be  spread  in  a layer  not  thicker  than  from  one  to  two  lines.  It  may 
be  left  on  from  six  to  eight  hours.  Caustic  pencils  of  chloride  of 
zinc  may  be  readily  prepared  by  combining  it  with  gutta  percha,  in 
a manner  precisely  similar  to  that  described  at  page  168  for  the 
preparation  of  pencils  of  caustic  potash. 


* ZiNCi  Chloridi  Liquor.  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Zinc. 

PREPARATION. — Take  of  sheet  zinc,  fbj.  ; muriatic  acid  of  commerce ; water,  of 
each,  Oiiss,  or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient ; solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  f5j.  ; pre- 
pared chalk,  §j.  To  the  zinc,  introduced  into  a porcelain  capsule,  gradually  add  the 
muriatic  acid,  applying  heat  until  the  metal  is  dissolved.  Filter  the  liquid  through 
calico,  and,  having  added  to  it  the  solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  concentrate  at  a boil- 
ing temperature,  until  It  occupies  the  bulk  of  one  pint.  Permit  the  solution  now  to 
cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  place  it  in  a bottle  with  the  chalk,  and  having 
first  added  distilled  water,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  whole  may  be  a quart,  shake  the 
mixture  occasionally  for  twenty-four  hours.  Finally,  filter,  and  preserve  the  product 
in  a well-stopped  bottle.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  1593. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — Eeference  to  what  has  been  already 
written  on  Zinci  Chloridum  will  account  for  the  action  of  muria- 
tic acid  on  zinc.  The  object  of  using  chlorinated  lime  is  to  free  the 
zinc  from  ■ iron,  which  is  effected  by  the  development  of  chlorine  in 
virtue  of  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  it ; the  rest  of  the  process  will 

be  understood  by  reference  to  p.  123.  ^ . . n 

USES. — May  be  employed  as  a caustic,  but  is  principally  used  as  a 
deodorising  agent,  for  which  purpose  it  was  first  proposed  by  Sir 
William  Burnett ; and  its  effects  as  such  are  most  valuable. 


Zinci  Sulphas.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  (described  in  the  division 
Astringents)  has  recently  been  very  highly  commended  as  a caustic 
by  Professor  Simpson.  He  uses  it  in  the  anhydrous  state  and 
finely  levigated,  applying  it  either  in  the  form  of  powder,  of  a paste 
made  with  glycerine  in  the  proportion  of  a drachm  of  glycerine  to 
an  ounce  of  the  powder  (this  paste  keeps  for  any  length  of  time),  or 
of  an  ointment  prepared  by  pounding  together  two  drachms  of  pre- 
pared lard  with  one  ounce  of  the  powder.  In  a case  of  epithelioma 
occm-ring  recently  under  my  friend  Mr.  Porters  care  in  the  ^^|arl^ 
of  the  Meath  Hospital,  its  use  was  attended  with  the  happiest  r^ 
suits.  Anhydrous  sulphate  of  zinc  does  not  act  as  a caustic  o 
surfaces  when  the  epithelium  is  entire,  or  the  skin  unbroken. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DIAPHORETICS. 

(Sudorifics ; Diapnoics.) 

Medicines  which  augment  the  cutaneous  exhalation  are  termed 
Diaphoretics ; when  they  increase  it  to  such  a degree  as  to  cause 
sweating,  they  are  denominated  Sudorifics ; but  as  the  same  reme- 
dies are  capable  of,  producing  both  effects,  which  differ  in  degree 
only,  I have  included  them  under  the  one  title.  Obstructed  perspi- 
ration, or  diseases  in  which  diaphoresis  proves  useful,  may  be  associ- 
ated with  fever  and  inflammation,  or  may  occur  with  a slow  languid 
circulation  ; the  former  is  indicated  by  the  morbid  heat  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  by  increased  vascular  action ; the  latter  by  the 
coldness  of  the  surface,  and  by  general  depression  of  the  circulation. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  very  different  remedies  will  act  as  dia- 
phoretics in  these  opposite  states  of  the  system.  In  the  former  case 
those  medicines  are  to  be  selected  for  use  which  appear  to  act  by 
relaxing  the  morbid  constriction  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  a direct  tendency  to  lower  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries ; such  as  antimonials,  and  the  alkaline  and 
saline  diaphoretics.  In  the  latter  those  remedies  are  to  be  em- 
ployed which,  while  they  act  as  stimulants  to  the  cutaneous  capil- 
laries, also  increase  the  general  action  of  the  vascular  system,  of 
which  class,  perhaps,  alcoholic  remedies  are  the  best  type.  But 
there  is  yet  a third  class,  seemingly  composed  of  these  two,  inclu- 
ding medicines  whose  pri/mary  action  is  stimulant,  the  secondary 
sedative,  and  thus  productive  of  relaxation,  of  which  opium  is  an 
example,  and  perhaps  Dover’s  Powder  the  type.  In  addition  to  the 
medicines  described  in  this  division,  other  means  are  resorted  to  for 
the  production  of  diaphoresis : the  more  important  of  these  are  in- 
creased muscular  action,  as  produced  by  active  exercise;  warm  water, 
warm  vapour,  and  warm  air  baths ; the  cold  affusion ; the  wet  sheet 
packing  of  hydropathy,  one  of  the  most  potent  of  diaphoretices,  the 
value  of  which  should  not  on  account  of  its  hydropathic  origin  be 
overlooked,  fas  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri ; and  the  use  of  tepid  diluent 
drinks,  for  example,  water,  gruel,  whey,  &c.  During  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  diaphoretics,  it  is  essential  that  the  surface  of  the  body 
should  be  kept  warm,  and  for  this  purpose  a bad  conductor  of  heat, 
such  as  flannel,  ought  to  be  employed  as  a covering  ; care  also  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  application  of  cold,  either  by  exposing  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  to  cold  air,  or  by  the  use  of  cold  drinks,  while  the 
perspiration  continues,  or  for  some  time  after  it  has  ceased  ; lastly, 
when  it  is  wished  to  check  the  diaphoresis,  this  must  be  done  gra- 
dually, by  drying  the  surface  of  the  body  wdth  warm  towels,  by 
diminishing  the  covering,  and  by  cautiously  exposing  the  hands  and 
arms  to  the  air. 


Ammonia  Acetatis  Liquor.  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia. 
(Syn. : Mindererus  Spirit.)  Acetate  of  Ammonia,  NH4O,  C4H3O3, 
( = 77),  dissolved  in  water. 

PEEPAKATION. — Take  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia  three  fluid  ounces  and  a half, 
or  a sufficiency  ; acetic  acid,  ten  fluid  ounces,  or  a sufficiency.  Mix  gradually,  and  if 
the  product  is  not  neutral  to  test  papers,  make  it  so  by  the  addition  of  the  proper 
quantity  of  either  liquid. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  adding  acetic  acid  to  strong 
solution  of  ammonia,  the  two  unite  to  form  acetate  of  ammonia, 
thus,  NH40-i-A=  NH40,A.  This  is  a still  further  step  in  the 
direction  of  simplicity  in  the  complicated  process  formerly  pursued 
in  the  preparation  of  the  “ spiritus  Mindereri,'’"’  of  which  this  pur- 
ports to  be  the  analogue.  It  was  originally  prepared  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  animal  matter,  in  virtue  of  which,  amongst  other 
products,  ammonia  was  developed  together  with  some  animal  oil, 
which  communicated  an  extremely  offensive  smell  to  the  product ; 
to  this  vinegar  was  added,  and  the  resulting  solution  was  anything 
X but  agreeable  to  the  sense  either  of  taste  or  smell.  Sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia  was  subsequently  employed  to  saturate  the  vinegar  in 
this  preparation,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  the  appearance  of  the 
present  Pharmacopoeia,  where  we  find  substituted  for  it  strong  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  and  for  the  vinegar,  acetic  acid.  The  feeling  that 
actuated  this  change  no  doubt  was  twofold ; first,  that  no  matter 
which  method  be  pursued,  the  chemical  composition  of  the  result- 
ing salt  is  still  the  same  ; and  second,  the  practical  difiiculy  ex- 
perienced in  ascertaining  the  point  of  saturation  when  the  alkaline 
carbonate  is  operated  upon— a difficulty  arising  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  although  on  the  addition  of  the  acid  to  the  salt,  car- 
bonic acid  is  set  free,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  escapes,  still 
some  of  it  is  mechanically  entangled  in  the  solution,  and  would 
give  an  acid  reaction  to  the  test  paper,  even  though  all  the  sesqui- 
carbonate were  not  decomposed,  a most  important  consideration  m 
a therapeutical  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  sesquicarbonate  0 
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ammonia  is  a powerful  stimulant,  the  exhibition  of  which  in  cases 
suited  for  the  employment  of  Minderer us' spirit  would  be  a serious  mis- 
take indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  some  advantages  attend  upon  the 
employnient  of  vinegar  and  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  this  prepa- 
ration ; its  taste  is  pleasanter,  a circumstance  due  to  the  more  agreeable 
flavour  of  vinegar  than  that  of  acetic  acid,  as  also  to  the  presence 
in  the  solution,  when pre'pared  without  heat,  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
tends  to  conceal  its  otherwise  vapid  taste ; the  carbonic  acid  itself 
also  possesses  slight  diaphoretic  properties.  These,  however,  after  all 
are  but  minor  considerations  j a more  agreeable  taste  can  at  all  times 
be^  communicated  by  the  employment  of  various  flavoring  agents  to 
this  solution,  which,  no  matter  liow  made,  has  at  the  best  of  times 
but  a sorry  taste  ; and  although  a careful  pharmaceutist  can  easily 
overcome  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  point  of  saturation,  still 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  therapeutic  importance  of  reaching  that 
point,  and  contrast  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  method  of  determin- 
ing that  question  with  those  by  the  former  plan,  we  must  candidly 
confess  that  of  two  difficulties  the  lesser  has  been  chosen ; I,  my- 
self, have  frequently  met  with  solutions  coming  even  from  first-class 
establishments,  in  which  there  was  a palpable  predominance  of  the 
alkaline  element.  When  any  such  misgiving  exists  in  the  prescri- 
ber  s mind,  the  doubt  can  be  solved  by  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce 
of  vinegar  to  the  eight  ounce  mixture,  as  it  must  be  evident  that  if 
error  is  to  lie  on  either  side,  it  is  safer  that  it  should  be  on  that  of 
the  acid  rather  than  of  the  alkaline  element. 

PHT  SICAL  PROPERTIES. — A transparent  colourless  liquid,  with  a 
very  faint  acetous  odour,  and  a cooling,  saline,  disagreeable  taste. 

CHAEACTERS.— A transparent  colourless  liquid,  with  a saline  taste.  Treated  with 
caustic  potash  it  gives  off  an  ammoniacal,  and  with  sulphuric  acid  an  acetous  odour. 


/'I'TTT  ^ solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia 

M4U  + O4H3O3).  The  solution  should  be  perfectly  neutral,  but  is 
usually  faintly  acid,  which  is  rather  an  advantage  in  relation  to  its 
emplo3nnent  in  medicine.  By  careful  evaporation  crystals  of  the 
salt  may  be  obtained  ; they  are  very  deliquescent.  On  adding  a few 
c rops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution,  an  acetous  odour  is  evolved, 
ue  to  the  union  of  the  acid  with  the  ammonia,  and  the  consequent 
liberation  of  acetic  acid,  thus,  NH4O  A -f- SO3  = NH4O  SO^+A. 
c^austic  potash  disengages  an  ammoniacal  odour,  due  to  the  union  of 
e potash  with  the  acetic  acid,  and  the  consequent  liberation  of  the 
ammonia,  thus,  NH4O  A-J-K0  = K0A-l-h}H40. 

acid^  gravity ^ I-OG.  One  fluid  ounce  treated  with  excess  of  hydrochloric 

ammonia  weialiin^  mo  leaves  a residue  of  hydrochlorate  of 

bv  solution  oHimf  action  on  litmus,  and  is  not  rendered  turbid 

chloridp  nf  hi  • " ''^ith  four  volumes  of  water,  it  gives  no  precipitate  with 

l“l~  --k  a. 


ADULTERATIONS.— This  solution  seldom  if  ever  contains  any  im- 
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purity ; nevertheless  tests  are  given  for  detecting  the  presence  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  : — the  first 
by  solution  of  lime,  which,  were  it  or  any  other  carbonate  present, 
would  precipitate  as  carbonate  of  lime  ; and  the  acids,^  the  former 
by  chloride  of  barium,  the  latter  by  nitrate  of  silver.  Ihe  solution 
should  be  perfectly  colourless,  and  of  the  prescribed  density.  The 
volumetric  test  establishes  the  presence  of  gr.  143‘92  in  each  fluid 
ounce.  If  too  long  kept,  or  in  bottles  badly  stoppered,  it  undergoes 
decomposition,  and  various  flocculent  vegetable  matters  are  de- 
veloped in  it. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Water  of  acetate  of  ammonia  acts  as  a 
diaphoretic  with  much  certainty,  and  is  very  gperally  employed 
with  that  intention  in  the  commencement  of  febrile  and  inflamma- 
tory affections.  Its  operation  should  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  warm 
drinks  and  by  the  surface  of  the  body  being  kept  warm,  as  other- 
wise it  is  apt  to  pass  off  by  the  kidneys.  This  solution  possesses  the 
advantage  of  not  exciting  the  circulation  in  any  considerable  degree, 
a property  which  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  employment  in 
the  first  stages  of  febrile  diseases.  If  prescribed  in  too  large  doses, 
it  usually  acts  on  the  kidneys,  and  consequently  does  not  produce 
diaphoresis.  My  attention  has  been  directed  by  my  friend  Dr. 
Jameson,  of  this  city,  to  a remarkable  property  possessed  by  it 
(when  administered  in  this  form,  gr.  lx.  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  vinegar)  of  controlling  drunkenn^s. 
He  has  frequently  employed  it  with  remarkable  succe^  in  treating 
such  cases  in  Mercer ^s  hospital.  The  patient,  at  first  furiously  drunk, 
after  a few  doses  appearing  to  be  comparatively  sobered.  In  a re- 
markable case  in  which  I administered  it  with  this  object  in  view, 
the  treatment  was  not  successful.  In  that  case,  however,  I used  not 
his  formulary,  but  the  common  Mindererus’  spirit. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— fSss.  tO  f3j.,  repeated 

every  fifth  or  sixth  hour.  , . 

* Diaphoretic  Mixture  (liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  fov. ; siniple 
syrup,  fSj.  ; orange  flower  water,  fSj. ; camphor  mixture,  ad  fBviij.; 

mix.)  Dose,  f3j.  every  fourth  hour. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids  ; potash  and  soda  and  their  carbonates ; 
lime  water ; nitrate  of  silver  ; acetate  of  lead ; and  the  metallic 
sulphates. 


* Ammonia  Citratis  Liquor.  Solution  of  Citrate  of  Am- 


monia. 


pitEPAEATiON.— Citric  acid, 
monia,  Biiss.  or  a sufficiency  ; 
bonate  to  saturation. 


§iij. ; distilled  water,  Oj. ; sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
dissolve  the  acid  in  the  water,  and  add  the  sesqnicar- 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Solution  of  the  citrate  of  ammonia  is  t cry 
generally  employed  in  medicine,  being  usuall}'^  prepared  extempo 
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ueoiisly  by  the  addition  of  lemon-juice  to  sesqidcarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia dissolved  in  water ; it  was,  however,  introduced  into  the  last 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  above  directions 
given  for  its  preparation.  The  solution  is  transparent  and  colour- 
less, inodorous,  with  a mawkish  alkaline  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  a Solution  of  citrate  of  ammonia 
(SNH.O-l-Ci^HA.  ) in  waten  This  salt  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
solid  forrn,  as  on  the  application  of  heat  ammonia  is  at  once  driven 
off  from  its  solution  ; f5j.  of  this  preparation  contains  grs.  Ixxvii.  of 
anhydrous  neutral  citrate  of  ammonia. 

ADULTERATIONS.— It  is  not  liable  to  adulteration. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Mildly  diaphoretic  and  cooling,  and 
consequently  in  very  general  use  as  a febrifuge.  The  extempora- 
neous solution,  however,  prepared  with  ninety  grains  of  sesquicarbo- 
nate  of  potash,  as  much  fresh  lemon-juice  as  is  necessary  for  satu- 
ration, and  water,  to  eight  ounces  is  much  to  be  preferred,  the  more 
especially  the  preparation  does  not  keep  well,  soon  undero-oino- 
decomposition.  The  quantity  of  lemon-juice  required  to  saturate 
this  amount  of  sesquicarbonate  will,  of  course,  depend  on  its  richness 
in  citric  add,  but  may  be  stated  to  be  on  an  average  three  and  a half 
ounces.  Dose  of  this  mixture,  one  ounce  every  three  hours 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— f5ij.  to  E]  every  third  or 
fourth  hour.  o j j 

INCOMPATIBLES.  The  acids;  most  salts;  and  alkalies  and  their 


Antimmi  Oxidum.  Oxide  of  Antimony.  Teroxide  of  anti- 
mony, SbOg  (z=  166). 

solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony,  sixteen  fluid  ounces; 

Of  soda  five  ounces;  water,  two  gallons;  distilled  water,  a sufficiency. 
nrechitat/wSrf  solution  into  the  water,  mLx  thoroughly,  and  set  aside  until  the 
Lhon  ldf7^nn^  ® 'f  V f Remove  the  supernatant  liquid  by  a 

Sb  with  precipitate  subside, 

n-oraml  t ^ fluid,  and  repeat  the  processes  of  affusion  of  distilled  water,  agita- 

only  a feeble  acid  reaction  on  litmus  pfper. 
tilled  wE^  f the  carbonate  of  soda  previously  dissolved  in  two  pints  of  dis- 
Ssit  on  n’ir"  ^''^^‘'“tact  for  half  an  hour,  stirring' frequently,  collect  the 
Se  to  J!ivP  . ‘ boiling  distilled  water  until  the  washings 

Lastlv  drv  tlip  ' ^ solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  acidulated  by  nitric  acid, 

vastly,  diy  the  product  at  a heat  not  exceeding  212°. 

— Reference  to  what  has  been  already 
ctan  1 ere  loride  of  antimony  will  enable  the  reader  to  under- 
204)  ^ ^6^ction  that  takes  place  in  this  process.  (See  page 

^ heavy  white  powder,  sometimes  semi- 
ry.  me , inodorous,  and  perfectly  tasteless  when  pure. 

ciiAEAciEiiS.— A white  powder,  fusible  at  a low  red  heat,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
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readily  dissolved  by  liydrocldoric  acid.  The  solution,  dropped  into  distilled  water, 
gives  a white  deposit,  at  once  changed  to  orange  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  anti- 
mony, and  3 of  oxygen  (SbOs),  Graham.  It  is  permanent  in  the 
air,  exposed  to  heat  it  becomes  yellow,  and  fuses  at  a red  heat,  con- 
creting slowly  as  it  cools  into  a crystalline  mass ; by  a stronger  heat 
ifc  is  sublimed  in  white  vapours  which  condense  in  the  form  of 
crystalline  needles.  Oxide  of  antimony  is  insoluble  in  water  ; it  is 
soluble  in  hydrochloric,  tartaric,  and  acetic  acids.  Its  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  is  terchloride  of  antimony  (SbClg)  thus  produced, 
SbOg-j-SHCl^SHO-f  SbOlg.  The  further  reactions  will  be  under- 
stood on  reference  to  p.  204. 

TESTS. — Does  not  yield  any  sublimate  when  fused  in  a test  tube  ; dissolves  entirely 
when  boiled  with  an  excess  of  the  acid  tartrate  of  potash. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Not  liable  to  any;  that  it  has  been  properly 
prepared  is  shown  by  the  tests  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Did  it  yield 
a sublimate  it  would  probably  be  arsenious  acid,  recognizable  by 
the  tests  already  given,  pp.  210,  211 ; boiled  with  the  acid  tartrate 
of  potash  it  entirely  dissolves  in  the  form  of  tartar  emetic. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Originally  introduced  into  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia  only  for  the  preparation  of  tartar  emetic  ; but  of 
late  years  it  has  been  used  as  a diaphoretic  in  the  same  cases  ^ as 
James"  powder.  The  action  of  this  preparation  on  the  system,  which 
it  appears  to  resemble  much,  will  be  explained  in  the  next  article. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  iij.  to  gr.  X. ; in  some 
instances  so  large  a dose  as  gr.  xxx.  has  proved  inert ; this,  however, 
must  have  been  owing  to  faulty  preparation.  It  may  be  given  in 
the  form  of  pill  made  with  the  conserve  of  roses,  or  in  the  form  of 
powder. 

PKEPARATIONS, — Autimonium  tartaratum  ; Pulvis  Antimonialis. 


Antimonii  PuLvis.  Pulvis  Antimonialis.  Antimonial  Powder. 

PREPARATION. — Take  of  oxide  of  antimony,  one  ounce ; precipitated  phosphate  of 
lime,  two  ounces.  Mfx  them  thoroughly. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A dull  white  powder,  tasteless,  and  odour- 
less ; feeling  gritty  under  the  teeth  in  consequence  of  its  being  m 
general  rather  coarsely-powdered,  a defect  which,  however,  does  not 
exist  in  the  present  preparation,  as  it  is  obtained  by  precipitation. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Antimonial  powder  is  intended  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  empirical  preparation,  James’s  Powder,  a medicine 
introduced  many  years  back  by  Dr.  James  of  Exeter,  and  for  the 
protection  of  which  he  obtained  a patent,  the  specification  of  wliicn 
was  lodged  in  such  ambiguous  terms  that  no  person  ever  since  h^ 
succeeded  in  producing  by  the  plan  there  described  as  per  ec  ^1 
duct.  For  years  its  composition  formed  a favouiite  stu(  } or  t 
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lytical  chemists ; and  loug  since  it  was  ascertained  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  preparations  varying  according  to  the  testimony  of  different 
authorities,  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  antimonious  acid,  antimonite, 
and  phosphate  of  lime.  In  Dr.  James's  patent  he  described  his 
process  as  being  one  of  roasting  sulphuret  of  antimony  mixed  with 
nitre,  and  subsequent  elutriation  of  the  product ; but  Pearson 
pointed  out  as  the  result  of  his  analysis  that  it  contained  lime;  and 
the  process,  for  years  subsequently  pursued,  was  adopted,  that  of 
incineration  of  bones,  in  virtue  of  which  we  have  phosphate  of  lime 
produced, ^ and  of  sulphuretted  antimony,  which  results  in  the  re- 
moval of  its  sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction not  only  of  teroxide  of  antimony  and  antimonite  of  lime, 
but  also  of  antimonious  acid  (Sb04),  an  inert  substance,  which,  how- 
ever, largely  predominated  in  the  mixture.  Up  to  the  appearance 
of  the  last  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  all  the  British  Colleges  adopted 
some  modification  or  other  of  this  plan,  but  with  a resulting  com- 
pound varying  in  its  chemical  composition  and  always  of  thera- 
peutic uncertainty ; in  some  cases  the  powder  acting  with  energy, 
in  others  proving  perfectly  inert,  a result  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  reflect  on  the  varying  composition  of  the  product.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accurate  experiments  of  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan  of 
Edinburgh,  the  composition  of  all  these  preparations  appears  to  be 
similar,  but  the  proportions  of  the  difterent  ingredients  present  vary 
remarkably  in  different  specimens.  They  consist  of  from  ^ to  2|- 
pei  cent,  of  the  antimonite  of  lime,  and  from  4 to  10  per  cent,  of 
sesqnioxide  of  antimony;  to  the  presence  of  both  of  which,  chiefly 
the  latter,  the  activity  of  the  preparation  is  due,  and  in  which 
James  s powder  is  richer  than  the  old  pharmacopoeial  preparations, 
and  to  which  its  greater  uniformity  of  action  is  due ; the  remainder 
is^  inert  antimonious  acid  and  phosphate  of, lime.  Boiling  water 
dissolves  the  antimonite  of  lime,  which  is  deposited  as  the  solution 
cools , hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  the  sesquioxide  of  antimony  and 
the  phosphate  of  lime.  In  1801,  Chenevix  suggested  the  idea  of 
preparing  it  by  precipitation,  an  idea,  however,  not  acted  upon  until 
t le  appearance  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia, 
when  a method  founded  upon  this  principle  was  first  made  offici- 
na  and  which  is  that  now  adopted  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

n instituting  comparative  experiments  as  to  the  respective  values 
o James s and  antimonial  powders  prepared  by  incineration,  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  former,  a fact  only  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  that  greater  care  is  bestowed  on  the  re- 
gulation of  the  heat  in  the  manufacture  of  the  former  than  the  latter 
preparation.  Still  even  it  is  uncertain  and  varying  in  the  effects 
piodimed,  a fact  for  the  explanation  of  which  a plausible  theory  has 
been  broached,  to  wit,  that  the  energy  of  its  action  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  free  acid  in  the  stomach.  However,  even  James  s 
powder  is  far  inferior  in  certainty  and  uniformity  of  action  to  that 
which  we  have  now  introduced.  When  administered  in  three-grain 
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doses  repeated  every  three  hours,  the  present  preparation  almost 
invariably  establishes  well-marked  diaphoresis  unattended  with 
nausea  or  vomiting.  In  five-grain  doses  it  produces  copious  diapho- 
resis, occasionally  attended  with  nausea  and  vomiting.  Of  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  these  effects  are  produced,  I can  speak  from  re- 
peated clinical  experience,  and  I cannot  avoid  thinking  the  present 
mode  of  procedure  a vast  improvement  upon  any  of  its  predecessors. 
I have  used  it  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  cases  of  febrile 
exacerbations,  in  catarrh,  influenza,  in  fact  in  all  cases  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  induce  diaphoresis,  and  to  reduce  inflammatory  action. 
The  late  Dr.  Cheyne  employed  James's  powder  with  excellent  effect 
in  the  after-treatment  of  apoplexy,  to  equalize  the  circulation,  and 
thereby  prevent  a return  of  the  fit ; and  his  practice  has  been  very 
generally  adopted  by  the  physicians  of  this  city  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial results.  He  at  first  gave  two  grains  for  a dose  at  bed-time  and 
increased  it  by  half  a grain  every  night,  until  eighteen  grains  were 
taken  at  one  dose,  unless  vomiting  or  purging  were  sooner  produced. 
I have  in  similar  cases  substituted  for  J ames’s  powder  this  prepara- 
tion, and  am  at  the  present  moment  using  it  in  such  a case  in  two- 
grain  doses  three  times  a day,  with  most  encouraging  results. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  from  gr.  iij. 
to  gr.  V.,  repeated  every  four  or  five  hours  ; or  it  may  be  made  into 
pill  with  conserve  of  roses  or  any  of  the  vegetable  extracts.  A large 
dose  will  produce  vomiting.  It  is  carefully  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  former  statements  as  to  the  large  doses  administered  with 
impunity  (gr.  xxx.  to  gr.  lx.,  or  more,  by  Elliotson  and  others)  refer 
not  to  this  modern  preparation,  but  to  the  old  antimonial  powder 
prepared  by  calcination. 


Antimonii  Sulphuretum  PRiEPARATUM.  SulphuTct  of  Anti- 
mony, Prepared.  (Syn.  : Antimonii  Ter  sulphuretum.  Sul- 

phuret  of  Antimony.  Crude  Antimony.)  Tersulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, SbSa  (=170),  reduced  to  fine  powder. 

PREPARATION. — Prepared  bj  fusing  the  ore  in  a perforated  crucible  placed  over 
another  destined  to  receive  the  melted  mass. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  small  conical  masses  or  loaves,  of  a 
bluish-grey  colour,  staining  the  fingers  or  paper  black,  with  a bril- 
liant, metallic,  crystalline  fracture  ; it  is  inodorous  and  tasteless,  is 
easily  pulverized,  and  yields  a black  powder.  Specific  gravity,  4-6. 

TEST. — Almost  entirely  soluble  in  boiling  hydrocliloric  acid. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  Composed  of  one  equivalent  of  anti- 
mony, and  8 of  sulphur,  (Sb-f  3S),  Graham  ; is  permanent  in  the 
air,  exposed  to  a moderate  heat  fuses,  and  at  a red  heat  volatilizes. 
Tersulphuret  of  antimony  is  insoluble  in  water;  with  the  aid  of  heat , 
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it  is  completely  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  disen o-ao-e- 
ment  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  SbSg-pSHClzzSbCla+SSH.* 

ADULTERATIONS: — Although  not  liable  to  adulteration,  as  met 
with  in  commerce  it  contains  many  impurities  ; most  of  these  are 
detected  by  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid;  but  there  is  one  of 
much  importance  which  this  test  will  not  detect,  and  which  is  seldom 
wanting,  namely,  arsenic  : its  presence  may  be  shown  by  the  reduc- 
tion test  as  before  described  for  arsenic  (page  210),  the  sulphuret 
having  been  previously  mixed  with  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  preparation  is  scarcely  ever  used 
m medicine  at  present ; it  was  formerly  administered  as  a diaphoretic 
in  doses  of  from  gr.  x.  to  gr.  cxx.  in  cutaneous  and  scrofulous  dis- 
eases, and  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  It  is  employed  in  pharmacy 
for  preparing  the  other  antimonial  compounds,  and  is  only  intro- 
duced with  that  view  into  Appendix  A of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  for 
the  preparation  of  the  terchloride  of  antimony. 


Aotimonium  Sulphuratum.  Sulphurated  Antimony.  (Syn. ; 
AntiiTwnii  Oxysulphuretum,  Lond.  Antimonii  Sulphuretum 
Aureum,  Ed.  Antimonii  Sulphuretum  Prcecipitatum,  Dub. 
Golden  Sidphuret  of  Antimony)  Tersulphuret  of  Antimony, 
SbSg  with  a small  and  variable  amount  of  Teroxide  of  Anti- 
mony, SbOg. 

PJJEPAEATION.  Take  of  prepared  sulphuret  of  antimony,  ten  ounces  ; solution  of 
soda,  four  pints  and  a half;  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a sufficiency  ; distilled  water,  a suf- 
ficiency.^  Mix  the  sulphuret  of  ^timony  with  the  solution  of  soda,  and  boil  for  two 
hours  with  frequent  stirring,  adding  distilled  water  occasionally  to  maintain  the  same 
volume.  Stiain  the  liquor  through  calico,  and,  before  it  cools,  add  to  it  by  degrees  the 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  till  the  latter  is  in  slight  excess.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a calico 
ffitiy,  wash  with  distilled  water  till  the  washings  no  longer  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium,  and  dry  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  212°. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  boiling  tersulphuret  of  antimony 
with  caustic  soda  we  have  two  double  salts  formed,  one  hypanti- 
monite  of  soda  (NaOjSbOg) ; the  other  the  hyposulphantimonite 
of  sodium  (3NaS,SbS3),  fhis  equation  accounts  for  their  produc- 
tion, 2SbS3+4NaO=  Na0,Sb03  4- 3NaS,SbS3.  On  the  addition  of 
the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  these  salts  are  decomposed,  the  soda  of  the 
hypantimonite  of  soda  (Na0,Sb03),  removed  by  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  soda  with  the  precipitation  of  the 
teroxide  ; and  the  hyposulphantimonite  (3NaS,SbS3)  is  also  decom- 
posed by  the  sulphuric  acid,  three  atoms  of  water  being  resolved  into 
which  unite  with  the  three  sodiums  to  form  soda, 
which  also  unite  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphate  of  soda, 
whilst  the  three  hydrogens  unite  with  its  three  sulphurs  to  form  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  and  the  tersulphuret  of  antimony  is  preci- 
pitated ; all  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  however,  does  not 
escape ; a portion  of  it  reacts  upon  part  of  the  teroxide  of  antimony. 
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the  hydrogen  removing  its  oxygen  in  the  form  of  water,  and  the 
sulphur  uniting  with  the  antimony  to  form  tersulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, thus,  SbOa-pSSHrzSHO-pSbSs,  and  upon  the  extent  to 
which  this  reaction  proceeds  will  dejDend  the  amount  (always  a 
varying  one)  of  teroxide  of  antimony  found  in  the  preparation. 
The  resulting  compound  is  washed  with  distilled  water  so  long  as 
the  washings  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  in  other  words, 
until  all  the  resulting  sulphate  of  soda  is  removed. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A soft  light  powder  of  a bright  orange 
colour ; odourless,  and  tasteless  when  pure. 

CHAEACTERS. — An  orange-red  powder,  readily  dissolved  by  caustic  soda,  also  by 
hydroehloric  acid  with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  separation  of  a 
little  sulphur.  The  acid  solution  dropped  into  water  gives  a copious  white  preci- 
pitate. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  Wittstein  its  chemical 
composition  is  2 of  antimony  and  5 of  suli3hur  (Sb2S5)  ; m the 
Pharmacopoeia  it  is  stated  to  be  a mixture  or  compound  of  ter- 
sulphuret and  teroxide  of  antimony.  When  kept  in  a dark  place 
it  is  permanent  in  the  air,  but  if  exposed  to  light  and  air  is  slightly 
decomposed  and  becomes  of  a paler  colour,  some  sulphur  being  set 
free  ; heated  in  close  vessels  sulphur  is  sublimed ; but  if  heated  in 
contact  with  the  air,  it  burns  with  a greenish-blue  flame,  evolving 
sulphurous  acid  and  leaving  a greyish  residuum.  Tersulphuret  of 
antimony  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  only  partially  soluble  in  dilute 
acids  ; its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  reactions  that  ensue 
on  the  addition  of  this  solution  to  water  have  been  already  explained, 
vide,  p.  404 ; with  the  aid  of  heat  it  is  nearly  all  dissolved  by  solu- 
tions of  the  alkalies. 

TESTS. — Sixty  grains  of  this  preparation,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  dropped 
into  water,  give  a white  precipitate,  which,  when  washed  and  dried,  weighs  about  53 
grains. 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  preparation  often  contains  oxide  of  iron 
and  sulphur,  and  is  frequently  coloured  with  Brazil-wood  or  red 
Sanders-wood  ; all  these  impurities  are  readily  detected  by  the 
tests. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony 
possesses  diaphoretic  properties,  in  large  doses  producing  nausea 
and  vomiting ; it  is  seldom  employed  alone,  but  in  the  following 
preparation  is  in  very  general  use  as  a diaphoretic  and  altera- 
tive : — • j!  n 1 1 

Pilula  Galomelanos  Composita.  Compound  Fill  of  Calomel. 

(Take  of  calomel,  one  ounce;  sulphurated  antimony,  one  ounce; 
guaiac  resin,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; castor  oil,  one  fluid  ounce. 
dTiturate  the  calomel  witli  the  antimony,  tlien  add  tlie  guaiac  resin 
and  castor  oil,  and  beat  the  whole  into  a uniform  mass.)  This  com- 
pound is  commonly  known  as  Plummer  s Pill  ^ it  is  an  excellen 
diaphoretic  and  alterative,  well  adapted  for  some  cutaneous  crup 
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tions,  especially  those  of  a syphilitic  origin.  It  has  also  been  found 
of  use  in  old-standing  rheumatic  affections.  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 
or  gr.  XV.  Five  grains  contain  one  grain  each  of  calomel,  and  of 
the  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids:  and  acidulous  salts. 

' I 


Antimonium  Tartaratum.  Tartarated  Antimony.  (Syn. ; 
Antimonii  Potassio  Tartras,  Lond ; Tartar  Emetic.)  Tartrate 
of  Antimony  and  Potash,  Sb03,KO,C8H40io-f-2HO(  = 843.) 

PKEP^\jiATiON. — Take  of  oxide  of  antimony,  five  ounces  ; acid  tartrate  of  potash,  in 
fine  powder,  six  ounces ; distilled  water,  two  pints.  Mix  the  oxide  of  antimony  and 
tartrate  of  potash  with  sufficient  distilled  w'ater  to  form  a paste,  and  set  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  add  the  z’emainder  of  the  water,  and  boil  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  stirring  frequently.  Filter,  and  set  aside  the  clear  filtrate  to  crystallize.  Pour 
oft'  the  mother  liquor,  evaporate  to  one-third,  and  set  aside  that  more  crystals  may 
form.  Pry  the  crystals  on  filtering  paper  at  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — Acid  tartrate  of  potash  is  com- 
posed of  one  atom  of  water,  one  of  potash,  and  one  of  tartaric  acid, 
(HO,KO,T)  on  mixing  it  with  the  oxide  of  antimony  it  takes  the 
place  of  the  water  in  the  tartrate  of  potash,  and  converts  it  into 
tartar  emetic,  ihns,  Sb03-}-H0,K0,T=I10  + Sb03K0T.  This  is 
dissolved  in  the  water,  and  yields  the  salt  by  crystallization. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Tartar  emetic  is  met  with  in  the  shops 
either  in  the  form  of  a white  powder,  or  in  transparent  colourless 
crystals,  which  are  octohedrons  with  a rhombic  base.  It  is  inodor- 
ous, but  in  large  quantities  has  a styptic,  nauseous,  metallic  taste. 

CHARACTEHs. — In  coloui’lcss  transparent  crystals,  exhibiting  triangular  facets,  solu- 
ble in  water  and  less  so  in  proof  spirit.  It  decrepitates  and  blackens  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  heat.  Its  solution  in  water  gives  with  hydrochloric  acid  a white  precipitate, 
which  is  not  formed  if  tartaric  acid  be  previously  added. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  pot- 
ash, 1 of  teroxide  of  antimony,  1 of  tartaric  acid,  and  2 atoms  of 
water  (KO,Sb03,C8H40io-l-2HO).  The  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air, 
and  soon  become  white  and  opaque,  losing  their  water  of  crystalli- 
zation. Upon  the  application  of  heat  it  blackens,  due  to  the  char- 
ring of  the  vegetable  acid.  Strongly  heated  the  salt  is  decomposed, 
and  an  alloy  of  antimony  and  potash  is  obtained.  It  is  soluble  in 
14  parts  of  cold  and  in  2 parts  of  boiling  water  ; but  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  The  solntion  in  water,  which  is  acid,  gives  white  precipi- 
tates with  hydrochloric,  oxalic,  and  sulphuric  acids,  caustic  potash, 
and  lime-water ; straw  coloured  with  infusion  of  nutgalls ; and 
bright  orange-red  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  the  soluble  hydro- 
sulphates {tersulpJiide  of  antimony) ; the  latter  is  the  m(5st  charac- 
teristic test.  Introduced  along  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  into 
Marshs  apparatus  for  the  detection  of  arsenic,  instead  of  arsenic  it 
yields  Antimoniureited  Hydrogen  (already  described,  p.  211). 
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TESTS. — Twenty  grains  dissolve  without  residue  in  a 6uid  ounce  of  distilled  water 
at  60°,  and  the  solution  gives  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  an  orange  precipitate,  which, 
when  washed  and  dried  at  212°  weighs  9i91  grains. 

ADULTERATIONS. — In  the  crystalline  state,  this  salt  is  seldom 
adulterated ; in  a few  instances  I have  found  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
potash  mixed  with  those  of  tartar  emetic,  evidently  an  intentional 
fraud,  but  one  easy  of  detection,  as  crystals  of  tartar  emetic  when 
dropped  into  a solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  have  an  orange- 
coloured  deposit  formed  on  them.  The  powder  is  very  commonly 
adulterated  with  cream  of  tartar,  and  from  being  badly  prepared  fre- 
quently contains  a large  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron ; both  impu- 
rities are  readily  detected  by  the  tests  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which 
require  the  salt  to  be  absolutely  pure  to  yield  the  amount  of  tersul- 
phide  of  antimony  indicated  in  the  tests. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  properly  regulated  doses,  tartar 
emetic  produces  diaphoresis  more  uniformly  and  more  certainly  than 
any  other  of  the  antimonial  preparations ; nausea  sometimes  accom- 
panies its  diaphoretic  action,  but  this  is  attended  with  the  advantage 
of  placing  the  system  in  a condition  in  which  sweating  is  more  freely 
produced.  In  all  the  varieties  of  febrile  diseases,  especially  when  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  forbids  the  use  of  the  more 
stimulating  diaphoretics,  tartar  emetic  is  employed  with  great  bene- 
tit.  In  simple  erysipelas  it  is  a very  favourite  remedy — one  grain 
dissolved  in  a pint  of  whey  to  be  drank  ad  libitum — constituting 
Desault’s  favourite  plan  of  treatment.  In  acute  epididymitis  we 
find  its  use  of  great  service,  as  also  in  the  inflammatory  stages  of  go- 
norrhoea. In  the  haemoptysis  of  phthisis,  especially  if  symptoms  of 
inflammation  be  present,  it  was  Cheyne’s  favourite  remedy.  In  all 
forms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  large  joints,  of  the  mammae,  &c.  its 
use  is  of  essential  value.  It  has  been  also  used  with  advantage  in 
obstinate  cutaneous  diseases  of  an  inflammatory  character,  given  in 
decoction  of  elm  bark  or  some  other  tonic,  if  signs  of  constitutional 
debility  exist.  The  employment  of  the  antimonial  preparations 
generally  is  contra-indicated  in  diseases  attended  with  gastric  irri- 
tation. (See  also  Emetics,  Epispastics,  Expectorants,  and  Seda- 
tives.), 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — 1-1 2th  to  I -6th  of  a grain 
frequently  repeated ; it  may  be  administered  dissolved  in  a large 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  without  any  flavouring  adjunct;  thus 
gr.  j.  may  be  dissolved  in  fox.  of  water,  and  fSj.  of  this  taken  every 
hour  until  sweating  is  produced  ; given  in  the  form  of  pill,  however, 
it  is  less  apt  to  excite  vomiting  than  when  in  solution.  The  addi- 
tion, also,  of  the  compound  tincture  of  lavender  to  mixtures  con- 
taining this' salt  is  of  great  service  in  preventing  the  supen^ention 
of  its  emetic  properties.  The  following  is  used  as  a substitute  foi 
James’ powder:— Tartar  emetic,  gr.j. ; sulphate  of  potash,  in  fine 
powder,  gr.  xx. ; mix.  Dose,  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  iij.  every  hour. 

riiErAKATioxs.  — Ungnentiim  (see  Epispastiat),  Vinuni. 
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Vinum  xintimoniale.  Antimonial  Wine.  (Take  of  tartarated 
antimony,  forty  grains  ; sherry,  one  pint.  Dissolve.)  Every  fluid 
ounce  contains  gr.  ij.  of  tartar  emetic.  Dose  as  a diaphoretic,  min. 
XX,  to  min.  xxx.,  every  hour. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  acids;  the  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates  ; 
lime  water ; chloride  of  calcium  ; the  earths ; some  of  the  metallic 
oxides ; hydrosulphurets  ; the  acetates  of  lead ; corrosive  sublimate ; 
decoctions  and  infusions  of  most  of  the  bitter  and  astringent  vege- 
tables containing  tannin,  as  those  of  cinchona,*  rhubarb,  galls,  cate- 
chu, &c.  The  solution  in  water  spoils  by  keeping,  becoming  covered 
with  a soft,  mucilaginous  mass,  an  algaceous  plant,  termed  by 
Klitzing  Sirocrods  Stibica. 

^ The  best  antidotes  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  tartar  emetic  are  tan- 
nic acid  and  preparations  containing  it,  subsequently  followed  up 
by  appropriate  antiphlogistic  remedies. 


Dulcamara.  Solanum  Dulcamara,  Linn.  (Syn. : Bitter-sweet. 
Woody  Night  Shade.)  Plate  14,  Flor.  Bond.  (The  young  branches 
dried  ; from  indigenous  plants  which  have  shed  their  leaves.)  Indi- 
genous, growing  in  hedges  and  thickets.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural 
family  SolanacecB.,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Pentandria 
Monogynia. 

BOTAXiCAL  CHAEACTEES. — Stems,  shrubby,  twining  iuicl  branching ; leaves,  cor- 
date, upper  ones  hastate;  flowers,  elegant,  purple,  in  drooping  clusters;  anthers,  large, 
yellow,  united  into  a pyramidal  or  cone-shaped  figm’e  ; berries,  scarlet,  juicy, 

PEEPAEATIOX.— The  stems  or  young  shoots  are  gathered  in  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  have  fallen  ofF,  and  dried  with  the  heat  of  a stove.  Those  stems  of  the  thick- 
ness ot  a goose-quill  are  usually  selected. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.  Tho  twigs  as  met  with  in  the  shops  are 
dark-brown  externally,  white  within,  light  and  spongy  in  the  centre ; 
when  fresh,  they  have  a faintly  nauseous  odour,  which  is  lost  by 
drying ; the  taste  is  at  first  bitter,  afterwards  sweetish,  whence  the 
name  bitter-sweet  is  applied  to  the  plant. 

CHAEACTEES.  Light,  holIow,  cylindrical,  about  the  thickness  of  a goose- quill, 
bitter  and  subsequently  sweetish  to  the  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Desfosses 
dulcamara  contains,  besides  some  salts  of  lime  and  potash  and  other 
unimportant  substances,  a peculiar  alkaline  principle,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  pulverulent,  inodorous,  white, 
permanent  in  the  air,  which  he  has  called  Solania;  it  appears  to  be 
an  acrid  narcotic,  but  its  medical  properties  have  not  been  as  yet 

* Although  strictly  speaking  chemically  incompatible  with  the  preparations  of  cin- 
chona, Dr.  Adams,  of  this  city,  finds  such  a combination  of  great  service  in  cases  of 
erysipelas  of  an  adynamic  type,  in  which  statement  my  experience  fully  corroborates 
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fully  examined ; its  composition  is  C84Hg8N028  ? This  alkaloid  is 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  young  shoots  of  the  potato — Sola- 
num  Tuberosum;  and  is  also  found  in  the  Solarium  nigrum. 
Bitter-sweet  yields  its  active  properties  to  both  water  and  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — A decoction  and  infusion  have  been 
employed  as  diaphoretics  in  rheumatic  and  venereal  affections,  and 
in  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin.  Its  medical  properties  are  generally 
regarded  as  being  very  feeble,  and  in  the  present  day  it  is  not  much 
used  in  this  country  ; in  my  experience,  however,  the  infusion  taken 
in  large  quantity  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  preparations  of 
iodine  or  of  arsenic  in  obstinate  cutaneous  affections. 

Infusum  Dulcamarce.  Infusion  of  Dulcamara.  (Take  of 
dulcamara,  bruised,  one  ounce  ; boiling  distilled  water,  ten  fluid 
ounces.  Infuse  in  a covered  vessel,  for  one  hour,  and  strain.)  Dose, 
f5j.  to  fSiij 


Guaiaci  Lignum.  Guaiac  Wood.  Guaiacum  officinale.  Limn. 
(Syn. : Lignum  Vitce.)  Plate  90,  Steph.  and  Church.  Med.  Bot. 
(The  wood  sliced  or  coarsely  turned ; imported  from  St.  Domingo 
and  Jamaica.) 

Guaiaci  Eesina.  Guaiac  Resin.  (The  resin  obtained  from  the 
stem  by  natural  exudation,  by  incisions,  or  by  heat.)  This  tree  is 
a native  of  Jamaica,  of  St.  Domingo,  of  many  other  West  India 
islands,  and  of  British  Guiana ; it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family 
Zygophyllacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Decandria 
Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTEKS. — A tree  attaining  a height  of  30  or  40  feet,  with  a crooked 
stem,  and  a hard,  heavy  wood ; leaves,  evergi-een,  bijngate ; flowers,  pale-blue,  in 
clusters  in  the  axillte  of  the  upper  leaves  ; fruit,  yellow,  obovate,  coriaceous. 

PREPARATION. — The  wood  is  divided  into  logs  and  billets.  The  resin  is^  obtained, 
as  a spontaneous  exudation  from  cracks  or  fissures  in  the  stem,  or  by  incisions  made 
into  it ; or  artificially  procured,  by  heating  one  end  of  billets  of  wood  which  have  been 
previously  bored  lengthwise,  until  the  resin  flows  out  of  the  opposite  extremity  5 or  by 
boiling  the  chips  and  raspings  of  the  wood  in  a strong  solution  of  common  salt,  when 

the  resin  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

CHARACTERS.— Ifoorf— Extremely  hard  ; the  young  or  outer  wood  is  pale- 

brown,  the  old  or  central  wood  is  greenish-brown. 

TESTS. — Nitric  acid  applied  to  the  dark  wood  produces  a bluish-green  colour. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— Guaiacum  wood,  commonly  termed  Lig- 
num-vitje,  is  imported  in  logs  and  billets  about  nine  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  of  various  lengths  ; it  is  extremely  hard,  consisting  of  an 
outer  circle  of  young  wood  (alburnum)  of  a pale  yellow  colour, 
and  a centre  of  old  wood  (duramen  or  heart-wood)  of  a dark-green 
colour  ; its  density  is  P333,  so  that  it  sinks  when  thrown  into  wafer. 
For  medical  use  the  wood  is  rasped  or  shaven  into  coarse  powder 
(scobs  vel  rasura  guaiaci)  ; in  which  state  it  has  an  acrid,  resinous 
taste,  and  a peculiar  aromatic  odour. 
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OHARACTEES. — Of  the  Resvi. — In  large  masses  of  a brownish  or  greenish-brown 
colour ; fractured  surface  resinous,  translucent  at  the  edges. 

TESTS. — A solution  in  rectified  spirit  sti’ikes  a clear  blue  colour  when  applied  to  the 
inner  surface  of  a paring  of  raw  potato. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Guaiacum  resin  is  a semi-transparent 
solid,  breaking  with  a vitreous  fracture  ; the  fractured  surface  varies 
much  in  coloiu',  being  partly  brownish,  partly  reddish,  and  partly 
greenish,  but  it  always  becomes  green  when  exposed  to  the  light  and 
air.  The  odour  and  taste  are  similar  to  but  stronger  than  those  of  the 
wood.  The  S]3ecific  gravity  is  T29. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Guaiacum  wood  consists  of  its  proper 
resin,  and  a peculiar  acrid  principle,  besides  gummy  matter,  mucous 
extractive,  lignin,  &c.  Its  active  properties  are  probably,  in  some 
slight  degree,  due  to  the  acrid  matter  as  well  as  to  the  resin.  The 
latter,  the  physical  properties  of  which  have  been  described  above, 
as  met  with  in  commerce,  consists  of  the  true  resin — Guaiacic  acid 
(Guaiacyle),  with  a trace  of  gum,  extractive  matter,  and  woody 
fibre  ; it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  the  fixed  oils,  but  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies.  The  alcoholic  solution  is 
precipitated  by  water  and  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  by  acetic 
acid ; nitric  acid  occasions  no  change  at  first,  but  after  some  hours 
the  liquid  becomes  green,  then  blue,  and  at  last  a brown  precipitate 
tails  down  ; dropped  on  flour  or  on  a transverse  slice  of  a potato,  a 
blue  colour  is  produced  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Guaiacum  resin  is 
fused  by  heat.  According  to  M.  Deville  its  composition  is  CigHgOc- 

ADULTERATIONS.—Various  resinous  substances  are  frequently 
mixed  with,  or  substituted  for  guaiacum  resin ; the  substitution  may 
be  readily  detected  by  applying  the  tests  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  for 
the  true  resin.  The  adulteration  with  colophony  or  any  of  the  pine 
resins  may  be  detected  by  the  partial  solubility  of  the  suspected 
article  in_  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  which  does  not  act  on  the  true  resin, 
ihe  shavings  inay  be  distinguished  from  those  of  any  other  wood  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid,  which  communicates  to  them  a temporary 
bluish-green  colour.  ^ 

niERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Guaiacuin  wood  and  its  resin  are 
stimulating  diaphoretics,  and  are  consequently  inadmissible  in  all 
states  of  excitement  or  acute  inflammations  of  the  system  ; occasion- 
ally a mild  salivation  follows  their  administration,  as  also  a measly- 
like  eruption.  They  are  well  adapted  for  chronic  rheumatism  of 
the  old  or  debilitated  ; for  the  atonic  stages  of  gout ; for  chronic 
c iseases  of  the  skin,  especially  those  of  a syphilitic  origin,  or  occur- 
ring m scrofulous  habits  ; and  for  all  the  forms  of  secondary  syphilis, 
provided  there  is  no  irritation  or  inflammatory  tendency  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  When  first  introduced  into  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine  they  gamed  great  reputation  in  consequence  of  relieving  the 
cele  irated  Ulrich  Von  Hutten  of  an  old  standing  syphilitic  affection 
and  were  believed  to  possess  anti-venereal  virtues,  little  if  at  all  in- 
tenor  to  mercury.  The  resin  is  a constituent  of  the  compound  calo- 
mel pill.  (See  page  234.) 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  resin  may  be  given 
in  powder  in  doses  of  from  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. ; it  can  be  administered  in 
the  form  of  bolus  made  with  treacle  or  conserve  of  roses,  or  suspended 
in  water  by  means  of  mucilage,  or  in  the  form  of  electuary,  as  m 
the  form  given  below.  The  wood  is  not  administered  in  pow  er, 
and  inasmuch  as  its  principal  remedial  efficacy  depends  upon  the 
resin  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  decoctions  and  inlusions  ot  it 
can  be  of  but  little  value. 


PREP.VRATION.— loood,  decoctam  sarsae  compositum  (winch  see). 
PREPARATIONS.— 0/  the  resin,  mistura,  pilula  calomelanos  composita  (already  de 
scribed,  see  p.  234),  tinctura  ammoniata. 


Mistura  Guaiaci.  Guaiac  Mixture.  (Take  of  guaiac  resin,  in 
powder,  half  an  ounce;  sugar,  half  an  ounce;  guna  Araffic,  powder^, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce ; cinnamon  water,  one  pint.  Triturate  the 
guaiac  with  the  sugar  and  the  gum,  adding  gradually  the  cinnamon 
water.)  In  this  preparation  the  sugar  and  gum  on  bemg  rubbed  up 
with  the  guaiacum  resin  and  cinnamon  water,  make  an  emulsion  m 
virtue  of  which  the  resin  is  suspended.  Dose,  ffij.  to  fSij.  three 

Tinctura  Guaiaci  Ammoniata.  Ammonmted  Tindure  of 
Guaiac.  (Take  of  guaiac  resin,  in  fine  powder,  four  ounces  ; aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia,  one  pint.  Macerate  for  seven  days  m a 
well-closed  vessel  and  filter,  then  add  sufficient  aromatic  spirit  ot 
ammonia  to  make  one  pint.)  An  admirable  preparation,  P^ticu- 
larly  suited  for  cases  of  atonic  gout  and  rheumatism,  coupled  with 
general  debility  and  languor.  Dgse,  mm.  to  mm.  lx.  it  ^ 
^composed  by  water,  and  should,  therefore,  be  suspended  m aq^ 
ous  vehicles  by  means  of  sugar  or  mucilage  ; in  such  as  t 

mentioned  above,  thirty  minims  may  be  administered  with  great 
advantage  three  times  a day  m half  a wine-gla^ful  of 

* Chelsea  Pensioner.  (Resin  of  guaiacum,  3ss. ; ® 

potash,  Si.;  sublimed  sulphur,  Sij.;  powdered  rhubarb,  oj.,  g g , 
Iss.T  powdered  nutmegs,  ^gr.  cxx. ; honey  or  treacle  ^ mucli^  wd 
make  an  electuary.)  Dose,  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  night  and 
morning  This  which  I give  as  an  imitation  of  the  nostrum  tearing 
this  naL,  is  an  admirable  remedy  in  old  chronic,  gouty,  and  rheu- 
matic affections,  in  which  I have  frequently  found  it  ot  very  gr^t 
value  indeed.  It  originally  gamed  its  reputation  by  cu  o 
Amherst  of  rheumatism,  and  is  even  still,  I beheve,  a favourite 

remedv  with  the  veterans  of  Chelsea  HospitaL  _ 

* Decodum  Guaiad.  (Guaiac  turnings,  5iij. ; 

Ej.;  liquorice  root,  bruised,  3j.  ; raisms  3y  ; bml  the 

gtaiac  and  raisins  in  the  water  down  to  Ov,  a^din?  “T 
Ld  sassafras  towards  the  close  ;stnun  the  "00)  Ihe  01 
deoodi^  of  the  woods,  a sudorific  m doses  of  «>v-  two  or 
times  a day  ; but  for  reasons  already  stated,  so  far  as  the  gi 

to  t-STIN.  (Aniiuoniated  tincture  of  guaia- 
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cum,  f3ij. ; mucilage  ; and  syrup  of  almonds,  of  each,  f^j. ; mix.) 
An  elegant  formula.  Dose,  f3j.  to  f5ij.  in  water. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids  ; and  spirit  of  nitric  ether. 


Mezereum.  Mezereon.  Daphne  Mezereum,  Linn.  Mezereon. 
Plate  65,  Steph.  and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  or,  Daphne  Laureola,  Linn. 
Spurge  Laurel.  Plate  119,  vol.  ii.  Eng.  Bot.  (The  bark  dried.)  An 
indigenous  shrub  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Thymdaceoc, 
and  to  the  Linnman  class  and  order  Octandria  Monogynia. 

^ BOTANICAL  CHAEACTEES. — Stem  woody,  branching,  covered  with  a smooth  green- 
ish grey  cuticle  ; leaves,  scattered,  smooth,  lanceolate  ; flowers  pale  rose  colour,  highly 
fragrant,  appearing  before  the  leaves  in  little  tufts  on  the  naked  branches ; berries 
scarlet. 

PKEPAEATION. — Although  the  Colleges  formerly  directed  the  bark  of  the  root  alone 
to  be  employed,  and  although  it  appears  to  be  more  acrid  to  the  taste  than  that  from 
the  breaches,  still,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  appeared  to  have  been  removed  as  well 
from  the  branches  as  from  the  roots.  Now  the  Pharmacopoeia  permits  apparently  of 
the  employment  of  the  bark  from  all  parts  of  the  tree.  The  bark  is  collected  in  Spring, 
being  then  most  active,  and  dried  with  a stove  heat. 

CHABACTEES. — In  strips  or  quilled  pieces  of  various  lengths,  tough  and  pliable, 
olive-brown  on  the  surface,  white  within,  fibrous,  odour  faintly  nauseous,  taste  hot 
and  aend.  ’ 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— The  root  is  generally  entire,  of  various 
lengths,  sometimes  branching,  covered  externally  with  the  bark, 
which  IS  of  a brown  colour,  smooth  and  wrinkled  ; in  the  centre  is 
the  white,  hard,  tasteless  wood  ; between  it  and  the  outer  bark  is 
the  white  and  cottony  inner  bark  ; the  thickness  of  the  root  varies 
from  that  of  a quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger.  The  bark  (cortex 
mezerei)  is  in  pieces  of  various  lengths,  quilled,  tough,  and  pliable  • 
It  IS  covered  with  the  olive-brown,  tasteless  epidermis ; the  true  bark 
is  ot  a greenish-white  colour,  and  fibrous.  Mezereon  root-bark  has 
a slight  nauseous  odour ; the  taste  is  at  first  faint,  but  leaves  a hot 
acrid  impression  upon  the  tongue  and  fauces  ; in  the  fresh  state  the 
bark  has  a very  acrid  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— The  inner  bark  of  the  mezereon  contains 
a neutral  crystalline  principle  which  has  been  named  daphnin, 
and  an  acrid  resin,  in  combination  with  wax,  sugar,  colourino- 
matter  woody  fibre,  &c.  It  yields  its  active  principles  to  water  and 


ADULTERATIONS.— Various  similar  barks  and  roots  are  eithermixec 
wi  , or  substituted  for,  mezereon ; they  may  be  distinguished  by  no1 
aving  e same  acrid  taste.  The  woody  part,  which  constitutej 

. e ^eater  portion  of  the  root,  is  perfectly  inert,  and  consequent^ 
should  not  be  employed.  ^ ^ i j 

therapeutical  effects. — Mezereon  is  a stimulating  diaphoretic 
u IS  properties  as  such  are  very  feeble  in  comparison  to  its  acrid- 
1 y,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  not  much  employed  at  present 
was  icrmerly  m high  repute  as  an  efficacious  remedy  for  venerea] 
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nodes,  and  in  other  forms  of  secondary  syphilis.  (See  also,  E'pi- 
spastics.) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  decoction,  in  doses  of 
fSij.  or  foiv.,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

* Decoctum  Mezevei,  (Mezereon  bark,  gr.  cxx.  ; liquorice  root, 
bruised,  Sss. ; water,  foxl.  ; boil  down  to  f5xx.,  and  strain.)  This 
decoction  has  been  omitted  from  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

PREPAKATION. — Decoctum  Sarsse  compositum  (which  see). 


POTASSJE  CiTRAS.  Citrate  of  Potash.  3K0,Ci2H50n  (=306). 

PREPARATION. — Take  of  carbonate  of  potash,  eight  ounces,  or  a sufSciency  ; citric 
acid,  in  crystals,  six  ounces,  or  a sufficiency ; distilled  water,  two  pints.  Dissolve  the 
citric  acid  in  the  water,  add  the  carbonate  of  potash  gradually,  and,  if  the  solution  be 
not  neutral,  make  it  so  by  the  cautious  adilition  of  the  acid  or  the  carbonate  of  potash. 
Then  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  stirring  constantly  after  a pellicle  has  begun  to 
form,  till  the  salt  granulates.  Triturate  in  a dry,  warm  mortar,  and  preserve  the 
powder  in  stoppered  bottles. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash to  a solutipn  of  citric  acid  we  find  three  equivalents  of  the  salt 
acted  upon  by  one  of  citric  acid  (this  acid  being  trihasic) ; its  car- 
bonic acid  escaping,  and  citrate  of  potash  held  in  the  solution,  from 
which  by  crystallization  it  can  be  recovered;  thus,  SKOCOa+C 
= 3K0,C-p3C02. 

CHARACTERS. — A.  white  powder,  of  saline,  feebly  acid  taste,  deliquescent,  and  very 
soluble  in  water.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a brown  fluid,  gives  off  an  in- 
flammable gas,  and  evolves  the  odour  of  acetic  acid.  Its  solution,  mixed  with  a solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium,  remains  clear  till  it  is  boiled,  when  a white  precipitate 
separates,  readily  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Its  solution,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  gives  a yellow  precipitate  with  bichloride  of  platinum. 

tests. 102  grains  heated  to  redness  till  gases  cease  to  be  evolved  leave  an  alkaline 

residue,  which  requires  for  exact  saturation  100  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of 
oxalic  acid. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  the 
salt  becomes  charred,  giving  off  inflanimable  gas,  a result  due  to 
the  heat  employed,  and  action  of  the  mineral  on  the  vegetable  acid 
(vide  p.  166).  The  solution  resulting  on  the  addition  of  chloride 
of  calcium  contains  acetate  of  lime,  soluble  in  cold,  but  not  in  hot 
water ; and  which  is  redissolved  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
The  yellow  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  bichloride  of  pjatimmi 
(KClPtCl2)  proves  it  to  be  a salt  of  potash  (vide  p.  164,  165).  The 
volumetric  test  admits  of  no  impurity,  the  quantities  directed  being 
in  strict  proportion  to  their  chemical  equivalents. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Citrate  of  potash  is  an  excellent  aia- 
phoretic  long  in  use  in  practice,  not  exactly  in  its  present  form,  but 
as  the  salt  resulting  from  the  employment  either  of  the  carbouam 
or  bicarbonate  of  potassa  in  effervescing  mixtures.  Its  use  is  ina 
cated  in  cases  of  febrile  excitement,  attended  with  dry  s 'in 
irritable  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomac  i. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxv.  in 
solution  ill  water  to  which  some  flavouring  syrup  has  been  added. 
Although  in  this  manner  anytliing  but  disagreeable  to  take,  and  of 
great  service  in  cases  suited  for  its  administration,  still  it  wants  the 
pungent,  agreeable  flavour  and  sedative  effects  over  the  irritable 
stomach,  conferred  on  its  solutions  by  the  carbonic  acid  disengaged 
in  its  extemporaneous  form.  We  can  prepare  such  a mixture  by 
dissolving  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  carbonate,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  administering  one  ounce  of  this  solution  with  half  an 
ounce  of  lemon  juice,  every  third  hour,  whilst  effervescing.  In  this 
prescription  the  acid  is  slightly  in  excess ; but  it  is  better  for  it  to 
predominate  than  the  alkali,  which  might  occur  were  the  lemon- 
juice  deficient  in  its  proper  amount  of  citric  acid. 


Pul  VIS  Ipecacuanha  cum  Opio.  Powder  of  Ipecacuan  and 

Vpium.  (Syn.  : Pulvis  Ipecacuanhoi  compositus.  Dovers 
Powder.) 

PREPARATION. --Take  ofipecacuanha,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce;  opium,  in  powder 

nlr.  them  well  together,  and  pass  the 

powdei  through  a fine  sieve.  Keep  it  in  a stoppered  bottle. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A brownish-yellow  powder,  with  an 
opiate  odour,  and  a bitter,  saline,  slightly  acrid  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— It  is  composed  of  one  part  each  of 
powdered  ipecacuanha  and  opium,  and  eight  parts  of  powdered  sul- 
phate of  potash.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol.  If  this 
powder  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  a bottle  without  being 
occasionally  shaken,  the  sulphate  of  potash  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and 
consequently  the  upper  strata  will  contain  more  than  the  proper 
proportions  of  the  lighter  powders— the  opium  and  ipecacuanha  : 
accidents  might  thus  occur  in  dispensing.  The  sulphate  of  potash 
IS  introduced  simply  with  the  view  of,  in  virtue  of  its  extreme  hard- 
ness triturating  and  intimately  mixing  together  the  other  two  in- 
peclients.  Sugar  of  milk  would  equally  well  discharge  this  duty 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  not  be  liable  to  this  obiection 
THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.-One  of  the  most  powerful  ind  most 
pnerally  employed  sudoriflcs,  possessing  properties  which  do  not 
e ong  to  any  of  its  ingredients  separately.  Its  employment  is  con- 
ramclicated  in  cases  attended  with  irritability  of  the  digestive  organs 
or  w lere  there  is  cerebral  disturbance.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
le  milder  forms  of  catarrh,  coryza,  acute  rheumatism,  and  general 
^ ropsy  accompanied  by  suppressed  or  diminished  perspiration,  par- 
ticularly when  the  urine  is  albuminous.  ^ ^ 

DOSE  AND  mode  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX.,  in  foil 
ir  in  bolus  made  with  conserve  of  roses.  The  surface  of  the  bodv 
. lould  be  kept  warm,  and  as  a precaution  against  vomiting,  the 
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patient  should  not  be  permitted  to  drink  for  some  time  after  taking 
the  medicine.  Every  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder  contain  one 
grain  each  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha. 


Sarsa.  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla.  Smilax  officinalis,  Humh.  and 
Bonpl.  (The  dried  root,  native  of  central  America,  imported  from 
Jamaica.)  It  has  been  recently  asserted  by  Dr.  Seeraan  that  the  so- 
called  various  species  of  the  genus  sarsaparilla,  from  which  the 
medicinal  root  is  obtained,  are  identical  with  the  Smilax  officinalis 
of  Humboldt  and  Bonplandt,  which  inhabits  the  warmest  regions  of 
South  America,  especially  Peru,  Mexico,  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Guiana.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Smilacew,  and  to  the 
Linntean  class  and  order  Dioecia  Hexandria. 


BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — A dicecious  Creeper  ; stem  quadrangular,  prickly  ; peri- 
anth, six-parted  ; male  flowers  with  six  stamens ; female  with  a 3-celled  ovary,  each 
cell  one-seeded ; berry  the  size  of  a cherry,  red,  3-ceUed,  containing  one  to  three  round- 

RREPARATION. — The  roots  are  dug  up  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  dried  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  varieties  as  imported  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Seeman  to  be  due  to  the  mode  of  preparing  the  root. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Several  varieties  of  sarsaparilla  are  met 
with  in  English  commerce ; the  most  important  of  these  are  J amaica, 
Honduras,  Brazil,  and  Lima  sarsaparilla.  They  are  met  with  in 
bundles  formed  of  the  folded  roots — in  the  Brazilian  variety  the 
roots  are  unfolded  ; the  bundles  are  generally  from  twenty  inches  to 
three  feet  in  length  ; the  roots  consist  of  a rhizome,  the  chump  ot 
druggists  (which,  however,  is  frequently  absent),  and  of  numerous 
rootlets  several  feet  in  length,  about  the  thickness  of  a writing  pen, 
cylindrical,  flexible,  wrinkled  longitudinally,  with  more  or  less  root- 
fibres  attached  to  them  ; of  a reddish-yellow  or  brown  colour  exter- 
nally, the  inner  bark  being  rose-coloured  and  more  or^  less  m^ly, 
and  the  centre  (meditullium),  woody,  whitish,  and  shining,  bar- 
saparilla  has  scarcely  any  odour ; the  taste  is  mucilaginous,  slightly 
nauseous,  leaving  an  acrid  sensation  on  the  back  part  of  the  tongiie 
and  fauces.  Jamaica  sarsaparilla,  which  is  most  probably  the 
produce  of  Smilax  offi^cinalis,  has  a lively  red  tint,  and  more 
attached  root-fibres  than  the  other  sorts,  whence  it  is  sometnnes 
called  red-bearded  sarsaparilla  : it  is  the  most  esteemed,  non- 
duras  sarsaparilla  is  of  a greyish-broivn  colour,  and  has  but  tew 
rootlets  attached  ; the  inner  bark  is  so  amylaceous,  that  when  the 
root  is  rubbed  or  broken,  a white  mealy  powder  is  driven  out  ot  it  , 
this  is  the  sort  generally  used  in  the  shops  for  cutting  into  chips:  i 
L conjectured  by  Guibourt  to  be  the  root  of  Smilux  sarsapapm. 
Brazilian  sarsaparilla,  which,  according  to  Martins,  is  the  pro 
duce  of  Smilax  papyracea,  resembles  the  last  in  co  our 
mealiness,  but  is  almost  free  from  rootlets,  and  the  . 

attached.  Lima  sarsaparilla  resembles  in  appearance  Jamai  , 
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for  whicL  it  is  often  sold ; its  colour,  however,  is  greyish-brown,  and 
tlie  chump  is  invariably  attached,  being  folded  into  the  centre  of 
the  bundle. 

CHAKACTEKS. — Eoots  not  thicker  than  a goose-qiiill,  generally  many  feet  in  length, 
reddish-brown,  covered  with  rootlets,  and  folded  in  bundles  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
scentless ; taste  mucilaginous,  feebly  bitterish,  faintly  acrid. 

CHpilCAL  PROPERTIES. — Various  analyses  have  been  made  of  sar- 
saparilla ; it  appears  to  consist  of  volatile  oil,  nearly  all  of  which  is 
lost  during  the  process  of  drying,  of  a peculiar  white  crystalliza- 
ble  neutral  principle,  which  has  been  named  smilacin  (paraglin, 
salseparine,  paraUinic  acid,  of  various  chemists),  acrid  bitter  resin, 
lignin,  starch,  and  mucilage.  According  to  Petersen  the  composi- 
tion of  smilacin  is  CjgHigOg.  Sarsaparilla  yields  its  active  proper- 
ties to  boiling  water  by  simple  maceration  ; and  the  continued  boil- 
ing to  which  formerly  it  was  submitted  by  the  directions  of  the 
colleges,  for  preparing  the  decoctions,  the  syrup,  and  the  extracts, 
IS  not  only  perfectly  useless  but  highly  injurious,  and  to  this  fact 
may  be  ascribed  the  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  which  exists  as  to 
the  medicinal  properties  of  the  drug. 

APULIERATIONS. — The  roots  of  various  allied  species,  which  do  not 
possess  any  medicinal  property  whatever,  are  mixed  in  America  with 
the  true  sarsaparillas ; and  in  this  country  the  inferior  sorts  are  sold 
for  the  finer  qualities.  The  former  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the 
t^te,  which  is  the  surest  criterion  ; the  latter  by  attending  to  the 
characters  of  the  different  species  as  given  above.  The  characteris- 
tics of  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia were  as  follows: — “Reddish;  thickly  beset  with  radicles; 
bark  not  mealy." 

TiffiRAPEUTlCAL^  EFFECTS. — Notwithstanding  the  little  esteem 
which  sarsaparilla  is  held  in  by  many  practitioners,  a medicine  pos- 
sessing the  great  activity  that  it  does  in  the  recent  state,  as  described 
y r.  Hancock,  can  scarcely  be  inert ; unless,  as  before  observed, 
we  destroy  any  medicinal  properties  left  in  it  on  drying  by  the 
pharmaceutical  processes  to  which  it  is  submitted.  Under  its  use, 
undoubt^ly,^  diaphoresis  is  frequently  produced ; and  secondary  sy- 
p iilitic  affections,  especially  nocturnal  pains,  ulcerations  of  the  throat, 
and  cutaneous  eruptions  have  been  speedily  cured;  these  effects, 
iowe\er,  have  been  ascribed  by  many,  and  I must  say  with  much 
reason,  o the  restricted  diet  to  which  patients  are  submitted  while 
undergoing  what  is  called  an  alterative  course.  The  question  of  the 
powers  of  sarsaparilla  in  secondary  syphilis  is  worthy  of  still  further 
inves  igation,  particularly  if  v^e  consider  the  high  price  of  the  drug 
and  the  great  expenditure  which  its  use  in  hospitals  and  public 
chanties  ^tails  on  these  institutions  ; for  my  own  part,  I consider 
that  its^ effects  have  been  very  much  overrated;  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cutaneous  eruptions,  whether  of  syphilitic  origin  or  not,  I 
very  rarely  use  it  now,  as  I have  found  by  experience  that  fresh 
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Elm-bark  (see  Tonics)  acts  with  much  more  certainty.  Its  use  in 
various  forms  of  cachectic  complaints,  such  as  chronic  rheumatism, 
abscesses,  &c.,  as  an  alterative,  has  been  highly  praised  by  numerous 
practitioners.  In  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  work  I ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  that  in  any  future  trials  of  the  efl&cacy  of  this 
medicine  it  would  be  well  to  use  a simple  infusion,  prepared  with 
boiling  water  in  the  same  manner  and  of  the  same  strength  as  the 
compound  infusion  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  of  1826,  substi- 
tuting boiling  distilled  water  for  the  lime  water  ordered  in  that 
formula  ; and  it  will  be  found  that  the  Dublin  College  in  its  last 
edition  substituted  a decoction  and  compound  decoction  for  those 
previously  contained,  in  both  of  which  the  prolonged  boiling  was 
reduced  to  a period  of  ten  minutes,  in  which  proceeding  its  example 
has  been  followed  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  the  dose  is  from 
gr.  lx.  to  gr.  cxx. ; it  is  very  seldom  administered  in  this  form ; but 
if  the  powder  is  good,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  the  taste,  it  ought 
to  prove  the  best  mode  of  giving  the  medicine ; it  may  be  made  into 
a bolus  with  honey. 

Decoctum  Sarsoe.  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla.  (Take  of  Jamaica 
sarsaparilla,  not  split,  two  ounces  and  a half ; boiling  distilled  water, 
one  pint  and  a half.  Digest  the  sarsaparilla  in  the  water  for  an 
hour;  boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  vessel^  cool  and  strain. 
The  product  should  measure  a pint.)  Dose,  foiv.  to  fSvi.  three 
times  a day. 

Decoctum  Sa^rsce  Compositum.  Compound  Decoction  of  Sar- 
saparilla. (Take  of  Jamaica  sarsaparilla,  not  split,  two  ounces  and 
a half ; sassafras,  in  chips,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; guaiac  wood  turn- 
ings, a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; fresh  liquorice  root,  bruised,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce ; mezereon,  sixty  grains ; boiling  distilled  water,  one 
pint  and  a half.  Digest  all  the  ingredients  in  the  water  for  an  hour, 
boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  vessel ; cool  and  strain.  The  pro- 
duct should  measure  a pint.)  Dose,  foiij.  to  fivi.  three  times  a-day. 
old  Decoction  of  Sweet  Woods. 

Extractum  Sarsce  Liquidum.  Liquid  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla. 
(Take  of  Jamaica  sarsaparilla,  not  split,  one  pound  ; distilled  water, 
at  160°,  fourteen  pints  ; rectified  spirit,  one  fluid  ounce.  Macerate 
the  sarsaparilla  in  one  half  of  the  water  for  six  hours,  and  decant 
the  liquor.  Digest  the  residue  in  the  remainder  of  the  water  for 
the  same  time,  express  and  filter  the  mixed  liquors,  and  evaporate 
them  by  a water  bath  to  seven  fluid  ounces,  or  until  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid  is  IT 3.  When  cold,  add  the  spirit.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  should  be  about  1-095.)  Used  either  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  decoctions  to  strengthen  them,  or  diluted  with  water  as  a sub- 
stitute for  them.  Dose,  f3j.  to  f5iv.  . 

* Syrupus  Sarsce.  (Sarsaparilla,  Ibiiiss.  ; distilled  water,  coi  g. 
iij.;  sugar,  5xviij.;  rectified  spirit,  fsij.  ; boil  down  the  sai-sapcwha 
ill  cong.  ij.  of  the  water  to  cong.  j.  ; pour  off  the  liquor  and  stiain 
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while  hot  ; boil  down  the  sarsaparilla  again  in  the  remainder  of  the 
water  to  one-half,  and  strain.  Evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  to  Oij. 
and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  them.  Finally,  when  cold,  add  the  spirit.) 
When  well  prepared  its  flavour  is  very  agreeable.  Dose,  fSiv.  to 
f5vj.,  diluted  with  water  or  as  an  adjunct  to  the  decoction. 

* JExtractum  Sarsaparillce  Fluidum,  U.  S.  P.  (Sarsaparilla, 
sliced  and  bruised,  oxvj.;  liquorice  root,  bruised  ; bark  of  sassafras 
root,  bruised,  of  each,  §ij. ; mezereon,  sliced,  gr.  ccclx.  ; sugar,  3xij. ; 
diluted  alcohol,  Oviij.  Macerate  all  the  ingredients  together,  except 
the  sugar,  for  fourteen  days,  then  express  and  filter.  Evaporate  the 
liquid  by  means  of  a water  bath  to  twelve  fluid  ounces,  add  the 
sugar  to  it  whilst  still  hot,  and  remove  from  the  bath  when  the  sugar 
is  dissolved.)  An  admirable  substitute,  in  a concentrated  form,  for 
the  compound  decoction.  Dose,  a teaspoonful  added  to  four  .ounces  of 
water.  The  profession  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Butler  of  this  city  for  the 
first  suggestion  of  this,  as  of  many  other  valuable  formularies. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Lime-water  ; and  the  acetates  of  lead. 


Sassafras.  Sassafras.  Sassafras  officinale,  Fees,  Laurinece. 
Plate  31,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  {Laurus  Sassafras).  (The  dried  root; 
from  North  America.)  This  tree,  which  is  a native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, belongs  to  the  Natural  family  LauracecB,  and  to  the  Linnsean 
class  and  order  Fnneandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS.  A tall  Straight  tree;  with  alternate,  caducous  leaves, 
of  a lucid  green  colour ; flowers,  dioecious,  yellow,  appearing  before  the  leaves  ; berry 
succulent,  of  a rich  blue  colour. 

PREP.UIATION.— The  root  is  dug  up  at  all  periods  of  the  year  and  cut  into  billets,  in 

nch  form  it  is  imported  into  Britain  ; the  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  it  by  distil- 
lation. 

CHARACMRS.  In  branched  pieces,  sometimes  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
crown;  bark  externally  greyish-brown,  internally  rusty-brown,  of  an  agreeable  odour, 
and  a peculiar  aromatic  warm  taste ; wood  light,  porous,  greyisii -yellow,  more  feeble 
in  odoui’  and  taste  than  the  bark.  Also  in  chips. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Sassafras  root  is  imported  in  various 
pieces  or  logs,  covered  with  a reddish-brown  bark 
which  is  often  partially  stripped  off;  the  wood  is  of  a reddish-yellow 
colour,  light,  and  very  porous ; it  has  an  aromatic  agreeable  odour, 
somewhat  resembling  fennel ; and  a warm  aromatic  taste,  both  of 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  volatile  oil,  which  was 
omcinal  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  and  was  formerly  so  in 
that  of  Dublin.  The  odour  and  taste  of  the  bark  are  stronger  than 
of  the  wood.  The  volatile  oil,  which  is  of  a pale-yellow  colour 
and  heavier  than  water,  when  exposed  to  a low  temperature,  de- 
posits very  large  and  beautiful  crystals,  measuring  1-|  inch  on  the 
side;  its  composition  is  CjoH^Oa;  it  is  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Sassafras  wood  and  bark  have  been  re- 
cently analysed  liy  Reinsch  : the  latter  is  much  the  more  active. 
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It  contains  a peculiar  principle  which  he  has  nanaed  sassafrid,  and 
which  bears  much  resemblance  to  tannic  acid,  a light  and  heavy 
volatile  oil,  camphoraceous  matter,  tannin,  and  other  unimportant 
matters.  The  medicinal  virtues  are  extracted  by  both  water  and 
alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — A stimulating  diaphoretic,  but  its 
powers  as  such  are  so  uncertain  that  it  is  never  prescribed  alone. 
The  wood  forms  a constituent  of  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsa- 
parilla,  and  of  the  decoction  of  guaiacum. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, — It  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  infusion,  prepared  by  infusing  Sj.  of  the  chips  in  Oj.  of  boil- 
ing water  for  an  hour,  of  which  fSij.  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a day. 

* Oleum  Sassafras  (prepared  according  to  the  general  direc- 
tion for  volatile  oils ; see  note  to  Oil  of  Juniper).  But  seldom  used ; 
it  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  in  doses  of  min.  ij.  to  min.  x. 

PREPAEATiON. — Decoctum  sarsae  compositum  (which  see), 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DIURETICS. 

Diuretics  are  medicines  whicli  augment  the  secretion  and  promote 
the  discharge  of  urine.  These  effects  are  produced  in  a very  differ- 
ent manner  by  different  substances;  some  acting  as  direct  stimu- 
lants to  the  secreting  vessels  of  the  kidney,  being  taken  into  the 
current  of  the  circulation  and  carried  without  undergoing  any  de- 
composition in  transitu  to  the  urinary  organs ; others  are  partially 
acted  on  by  the  digestive  organs,  and  some  of  their  component  parts 
thus  eliminated  are  carried  by  the  circulation  to  the  kidneys,  which 
are  thereby  stimulated  to  increased  action ; while  a third  class  of 
substances  acts  primarily  on  the  stomach,  the  action  they  excite  being 
secondarily  communicated  by  sympathy  to  the  urinary  organs.  In 
whatever  manner  the  action  of  diuretics  is  produced,  the  general 
effect  is  to  diminish  the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  and  by  this  means 
to  promote  indirectly  the  absorption  of  fluid  effused  into  any  of  the 
cavities  or  into  the  meshes  of  the  areolar  membrane.  Hence,  dropsy 
is  the  disease  in  which  they  are  principally  employed,  and  when  the 
discharge  of  urine  can  be  excited  by  their  administration,  the  effused 
fluid  is  in  general  removed  more  speedily  from  the  system,  and  with 
less  injury  to  the  patient  than  by  any  other  method.  But  they  are 
most  uncertain  in  their  operation,  and  it  often  happens  that,  al- 
though the  discharge  of  urine  is  much  augmented,  the  dropsical 
swellings  are  not  removed.  The  action  of  diuretics  is  much  modi- 
fied by  the  state  of  the  skin,  and  it  therefore  frequently  occurs  that 
if  the  surface  of  the  body  be  excited  by  external  warmth  after  the 
administration  of  a diuretic,  its  action  will  be  diverted  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  diaphoresis  be  occasioned. 
A cathartic  action  seems  also  to  be,  to  a certain  extent,  incompatible 
with  diuresis,  and  consequently  some  remedies,  as  cream  of  tartar, 
various  salts,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.,  which,  if  given  in  small  doses, 
propeny  regulated,  increase  remarkably  the  urinary  discharge,  when 
administered  in  larger  doses,  so  as  to  act  on  the  bowels,  will  occasion 
scarcely  any  apparent  influence  on  the  functions  of  the  kidneys.  A 
rule  originally  promulgated  by  the  disciples  of  the  Liebig  school  of 
chemists  has  been  very  generally  adopted,  that  when  any  of  the 
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saline  diuretics  are  administered,  they  should  be  given  in  a state  of 
great  dilution,  on  the  principle  that  if  the  solution  in  which  they 
are  prescribed  be  not  of  a lower  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  it  would  fail  to  produce  diuresis.  I cannot, 
however,  agree  with  this  proposition,  as  experience  has  led  me, 
more  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  dropsies,  to  place  most  confi- 
dence in  diuretic  medicines  exhibited,  so  to  say,  in  rather  concen- 
trated solution ; a practice  I was  first  led  to  adopt  from  considering 
that  saline  diuretics,  when  so  administered,  require  for  their  elimi- 
nation by  the  kidneys  a greater  amount  of  the  fluids  of  the  system 
than  if  they  were  taken  in  a diluted  state ; the  demand  thus  created 
must  be  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  the 
therapeutical  action  of  the  medicine  is  thereby  manifestly  increased. 
May  it  not  be  that,  when  given  in  tolerably  full  doses,  they  produce 
eliminative  effects,  partly  by  'purgation  partly  by  diuresis  ? In  the 
process  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis  the  interchange  of  fluid  is  not 
in  one  direction, — the  thinner  fluid  goes  to  dilute  the  thicker,  but 
the  denser  fluid  goes  also  to  inspissate  the  thinner  ; so  in  strong 
saline  solutions  ; and  as  the  result  we  have  the  watery  particles  of 
the  blood  removed,  partly  by  diuresis  resulting  on  their  stimulant 
action  upon  the  kidneys,  dependent  on  the  partial  inhibition  of  the 
denser  by  the  thinner  fluid,  partly  by  purgation,  resulting -on  the 
passage  of  the  denser  to  dilute  the  thinner  fluid.  The  most  import- 
ant rules  to  be  attended  to  in  the  exhibition  of  the  remedies  of  this 
class,  are  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  body  cool,  and  as  soon  as  the 
action  of  the  diuretic  has  commenced,  to  promote  its  operation  by 
the  use  of  diluent  drinks.  Diuretic  medicines,  when  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  liniment,  or  concentrated  tinc- 
ture or  infusion,  will  in  some  cases  act  with  much  certainty  even 
after  they  have  failed  to  produce  diuresis  when  given  by  the  mouth. 
This  mode  of  employing  them  may  be  consequently  had  recourse  to 
in  some  cases  with  advantage.  The  result  of  mental  impressions  on 
the  secretion  of  urine  must  not  be  lost  sight  of ; not  only  increasing 
its  quantity,  but  altering  its  colour  and  density, — fright  being  an 
example  of  the  former,  hysteria  of  the  latter  statement. 

iETiTERis  Nitrosi  Spiritus.  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether.  (S}m.  : 
Spiritus  .j^theris  Nitrid,  Lend.  Ed.  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre.) 
Nitrous  Ether,  C4Hr,0,N03  ( = 75)  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit. 

ruErAiiATiON.— Take  of  nitrite  of  soda,  five  ounecs  ; sulphuric  acid,  four  fluid 
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ounces  ; rectified  spirits,  two  pints.  Introduce  the  nitrite  of  soda  into  a matrass  con- 
nected with  a condenser ; pour  upon  it  the  spirit  and  the  sulphuric  acid  previously 
mixed  ; and  distil  thirty-five  fluid  ounces,  the  receiver  being  kept  very  cool. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
rectified  spirit  we  have  ether  (C4H5O)  generated,  (a  reaction  that 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  ^ther)  which  distils  over ; hut 
the  action  of  the  acid  is  not  confined  to  the  spirit,  it  also  reacts  upon 
the  nitrite  of  soda,  a complex  substance  (see  Supplementary 
Agents),  in  virtue  of  which  a portion  of  nitrous  acid  (NO3)  is  set 
free,  and  distils  over  in  combination  with  the  ether.  Presuming  the 
nitrite  of  soda  to  be  pure,  this  equation  explains  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  it,  Na0N03  + S03=Na0S03+N03.  This,  com- 
bined with  ether  and  a var3ring  amount  of  rectified  spirit,  constitutes 
the  preparation  in  question.  I have  said,  “ presuming  the  nitrite  of 
soda  to  be  pure this,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  it,  it  never  is, 
generally  containing  but  a small  per-centage  of  nitrite,  amounting  as 
the  mean  of  several  examinations,  according  to  Professor  Apjohn,  to 
about  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  process,  however,  though  by  no 
means  a perfect  one,  is  a decided  improvement  on  the  former  method 
of  procuring  it  by  distilling  over  a mixture  of  rectified  spirits  and 
nitric  acid,  with  the  object  of  generating  the  ether  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  acid  upon  the  spirit ; a process  most  uncertain  in  its 
results,  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  produce  commercial  articles  very  fre- 
quently containing  no  trace  of  nitrous  ether. 

CHAKACTEKS. — Transparent  and  nearly  colourless,  with  a very  slight  tinge  of  yellow, 
mobile,  inflammable,  of  a peculiar  penetrating  apple-like  odour,  and  a sweetish,  cool- 
ing,  sharp  taste.  When  agitated  with  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  deep  olive-brown  or  black. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  preparation  is  a mixture  of  nitrous 
ether  and  alcohol  in  variable  proportions.  It  is  very  volatile,  pro- 
ducing much  cold  during  its  evaporation ; and  is  very  inflammable, 
burning  with  a whitish  flame.  It  mixes  with  alcohol  and  water  in 
all  proportions.  By  keeping,  it  gradually  becomes  acid.  The  brown 
colour  produced  under  the  conditions  stated  in  the  pharmacopoeial 
characters  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  nitrous  acid,  and  will  be 
understood  on  reference  to  p.  90. 

TESTS.  Specific  gravity  0‘843.  It  effervesces  feebly  or  not  at  all  when  shaken  with 
a little  bicarbonate  of  soda.  If  it  is  agitated  with  twice  its  volume  of  a saturated  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium,  one  and  a-half  per  cent,  by  volume  of  nitrous  ether  separates 
and  rises  to  the  surface. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Spirit  of  nitric  ether  often  contains  free  nitrous 
acid,  probably  from  being  too  long  kept.  It  is  moreover  not  un- 
commonly adulterated  with  water  and  with  alcohol;  perhaps  no 
other  preparation  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  so  frequently  found  in  our 
sliops  in  so  sophisticated  a state,  frequently  not  presenting  a trace  of 
nitrous  ether,  rarely  free  from  aldehyd,  which  latter  impurity  is  de- 
tected by  boiling  it  with  liquor  potassce,  wheu,  if  it  be  present,  or  if 
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methylated  sjpivit  has  been  emplo3'-ed  in  its  preparation,  a dark- 
brown  color  will  be  produced.  The  tests  of  the  Pharmacopceia 
readily  detect  the  other  impurities ; by  the  specific  gravity  we  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  water  present,, by  the  effervescence  on  the  addi- 
tion of  the  alkali  we  recognize  any  free  acid ; and  by  the  cljloride  of 
calcium  we  estimate  the  amount  of  nitrous  ether  present  in  any 
sample. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  preparation  operates  as  a mildly 
stimulating  diuretic,  and  with  such  intention  is  administered  in  drop- 
sical affections  especially  when  occurring  in  children.  In  the  reten- 
tion of  urine,  and  the  dysuria  that  we  occasionally  meet  with  in 
very  young  children,  I find  a mixture  of  one  fluid  drachm  of  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  a dessert  spoonful  of  warm  water,  and  a little  white 
sugar  to  sweeten  it — half  a tea-spoonful  every  half  hour  or  so,  for 
a dose— a very  useful  remedy.  It  is  most  generally  employed  as  an 
addition  to  other  remedies  of  this  class,  as  digitalis,  squill,  &c.,  the 
diuretic  operation  of  which  it  renders  more  certain.  Spirit  of  nitric 
ether  sometimes  fails  to  act  on  the  kidneys,  when  it  generally  pro- 
motes the  cuticular  secretion,  and  consequently  is  frequently  em- 
ployed with  benefit  in  combination  with  the  water  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  in  the  early  stages  of  febrile  diseases.  Christison  states 
that  as  a diuretic  he  has  found  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  “ least  service- 
able in  dropsy  connected  with  diseased  kidney,  and  most  useful  in 
the  form  associated  with  diseased  heart.” 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — f3ss.  to  f3ij.  or  fSiij.  every 
second  or  third  hour  ; it  is  best  given  in  water  or  in  camphor 
mixture. 

* Diuretic  Potion,  Swediaur.  (Spirit  of  nitric  ether;  and 
vinegar  of  squills,  of  each,  fsj  ; infusion  of  juniper,  f5iij.  ; eom- 
pound  spirit  of  horse-radish  ; and  syrup  of  ginger,  of  each,  foij.  , 
mix.)  Dose,  foss.,  two  or  three  times  a-day  in  water. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphate  of  iron  ; alkaline  and  earthy  carbo- 
nates ; and  tincture  of  guaiacum. 


BUCCO.  Buchu.  1.  Barosma  Betulina,  Bartling  and  Wend- 
land.  Plate  404,  vol.  v.  Lodd.  Cab.  {Diosma  Crenata).  2.  Ba- 
rosma Crenulata,  Willd.  Enum.  Sup.  Plate  341  o,  vol.  Ixii.  Bot- 
Maq.  3.  Barosma  Serratifolia,  Willd.  Enum.  Plate  456,  vol.  xiii- 
Bot  Mag.  {Diosma  Serratifolia).  The  dried  leaves  imported  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  various  species  of  the  genus  Ba- 
rosma formerly  named  Diosma,  from  which  the  buchu  of  commerce 
is  obtained,  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  placed  m 
the  Natural  family  Rutaceoi,  and  in  the  Linnman  class  and  order 

Pentandria  Monogynia. 


BOTANICAL  ciiARACTEBS.-Small  shrubs  with  opposite,  smooth,  dotted  leaves,  and 
stalked  axillary  flowers ; all  the  species  have  a he.wy  odour.  , cx  . 

CUAUACTEU.S. — Sinootli,  marked  with  pellucid  dots  at  the  m 
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having  a powerful  odour,  and  a warm  camphoraceons  taste  ; 1,  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  coriaceous,  obovate,  with  a recurved  truncated  apex,  and  sharp  cartila- 
ginous spreading  teeth  ; 2,  about  an  inch  long,  oval-lanceolate,  obtuse,  minutely  crena- 
ted,  five  nerved ; 3,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  long,  linear,  lanceolate,  tapering 
at  each  end,  sharply  and  finely  serrated,  three-nerved. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  it  occurs  in  commerce  at  present, 
bncbu  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  leaves  of  Barosma  serratifolia 
mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  the  white  flowers  ; but  a few  years 
since,  as  described  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  it  was  composed 
of  various  species,  two  in  |3articular,  Barosma  crenata  and  Barosma 
crenulata,  intermixed  with  broken  stalks  and  seed  vessels.  The 
leaves  are  smooth  and  shining,  dotted  with  glands  containing  essen- 
tial oil ; they  are  of  a pale  yellowish-green  colour,  have  a heavy 
aromatic  odour  resembling  a mixture  of  rue  and  peppermint,  and 
an  aromatic  taste  leaving  a sense  of  coldness  on  the  mouth. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Buchu  leaves  consist  of  volatile  oil 
(upon  which  their  medicinal  properties  chiefly  depend),  gum,  resin, 
extractive,  &c.  They  yield  their  virtues  to  water  and  to  alcohol. 
The  volatile  oil  is  of  a yellowish-brown  colour,  lighter  than  water, 
and  of  the  same  odour  as  the  leaves  ; the  extractive  has  been 
named  Diosmin. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Buchu  is  a stimulating  diuretic ; the 
volatile  oil  is  taken  into  the  circulation,  and  communicates  its  odour 
to  the  urine  soon  after  it  has  been  swallowed.  Independently  of  its 
stimulating  the  kidneys  to  increased  action,  it  seems  to  act  as  a direct 
tonic  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urino-genital  organs  ; thus,  it 
is  found  most  useful  in  chronic  mucous  discharges  from  the  bladder 
and  urethra,  in  diseased  prostate,  in  irritability  of  the  bladder,  and 
in  some  forms  of  incontinence  of  urine.  In  my  experience  it  is  one 
of  our  most  valuable  diuretics  in  cases  where  no  immediate  powerful 
action  on  the  kidneys  is  requisite  ; thus  it  is  especially  valuable  in 
the  many  derangements  of  the  digestive  organs  attended  with  defi- 
cient secretion  of  urine,  and  deposit  of  lithates,  and  constitutes  a 
useful  adjunct  to  other  remedies  in  obstinate  cutaneous  affections. 
At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  powdered  leaves  are  used  as  a 
vulnerary,  and  a spirit  distilled  from  them  is  employed  in  dyspep- 
tic affections. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder  (a  bad  form), 
gr.  XX.  to  gr.  XXX. 

InfusumBucco.^  Infugion  of  Buchu.  (Take  of  buchu,  bruised, 
half  an  ounce  ; boiling  distilled  water,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Infuse  in 
a covered  vessel  for  an  hour,  and  strain.)  Dose,  foj.  to  foij.  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

Tinctura  Bucco.  Tincture  of  Buchu.  (Take  of  buchu,  bruised, 
two  ounces  and  a half;  proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate  the  buchu 
for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit  in  a close 
vessel,  agitating  occasionally ; then  transfer  to  a percolator,  and 
when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  the  remain- 
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ing  five  ounces  of  the  .spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation  is  com- 
pleted, subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator  to  pressure,  filter  the 
product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make  one 
pint.)  Dose,  fSss.  to  fSij.  in  any  suitable  menstmum. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  sesquisalts  of  iron  ; and  the  astringent 
vegetables. 


Cambogia.  The  diuretic  properties  of  gamboge  have  been  noticed 
at  page  136,  and  a formula  given  for  its  administration;  it  is  not 
used  in  this  country  as  a diuretic,  although  an  excellent  purgative 
in  dropsical  cases,  and  -when  given  with  that  intention  I have  found 
it  promote  the  operation  of  medicines  of  this  class. 


Cantharis.  Cantharides.  (Syn.  : Spanish  Flies.  BlisteHng 
Beetle.)  Cantharis  vesicatoria,  De  Geer,  Hist,  des  Insectes.  (The 
beetle,  dried  ; collected  in  Russia,  Sicily,  and  Hungary.)  This, 
the  Meloe  vesicatorius  of  Linnaeus,  Lytta  Vesicatoria  of  other 
authors  belongs  to  the  class  Insecta,  and  to  the  order  Coleojytera. 
It  is  a native  of  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
has  been  also  met  wdth,  but  rarely,  in  England.  It  frequents  the 
ash,  the  privet,  the  lilac,  and  the  honeysuckle,  and  is  also  found 
on  the  elder,  the  rose,  the  plum,  the  elm,  and  the  poplar,  upon 
the  leaves  of  which  trees  the  insects  feeds.  In  the  month  of  June 
cantharides  are  collected  in  the  south  of  Europe.  In  the  mor- 
ning, before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  while  the  insects  are  still  tor- 
pid from  the  moisture  of  the  night,  men,  whose  faces  and  hands 
are  covered  with  masks  and  gloves,  having  spread  a cloth  upon 
the  ground,  shake  the  tree  violently;  the  insects  fall  into  the  cloth, 
are  immediately  gathered  in  sieves,  and  are  killed  by  exposure  to 
the  vapour  of  vinegar,  or  preferably  by  being  placed  for  a short 
time  in  an  air-tight  vessel ; they  are  then  dried  in  stoves.  When 
perfectly  dry,  cantharides  are  immediately  put  into  air-tight  boxes, 
containing  a little  sulphate  of  lime  or  camphor,  the  former  to  keep 
them  dry,  and  the  latter  to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks  of  mites 
and  other  insects  by  which  they  are  devoured.  Of  late  years  most 
of  the  cantharides  employed  in  medicine  are  collected  in  Southern 
Russia,  whence  they  are  exported  to  Germany,  France,  England, 
and  America. 

PHYSICAL  properties. — Each  cantharis  is  from  six  to  ten  lines 
long,  and  about  a grain  and  a-half  in  weight ; it  has  two  wing-covers 
or  elytree,  long,  flexible,  of  a golden-green  colour;  two  membranous, 
transparent  wings,  inferior,  folded ; antennae,  black,  filiform,  longei 
than  the  head;  and  a longitudinal  furrow  along  the  head  and  neck. 
Cantharides  have  a faint  disagreeable  odour,  and  a resinous,  very 
acrid  taste.  They  are  readily  reduced  to  powder,  which  even  m the 
finest  state  presents  numberless  glistening  green  particles  of  the 
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elyti'ffi ; this  is  their  most  distinguishing  charcacteristic,  Orfila  havino- 
recognised  them  in  the  human  stomach  nine  months  after  inter^ 
ment. 

CHARACTERS, — From  eight  to  ten  lines  long,  furnished  with  two  wing-covers  of  a 
shining  metallic  green  colour,  under  which  are  two  membranous  transparent  wings  ; 
odour  strong  and  disagreeable  ; powder  greyish -brown,  containing  shining  green 
particles. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cantharides  consist  of  a white  crystal- 
line substance  named  cantJiaridine,  of  a yellow-fat  oil,  a concrete 
green  oil,  a yellow  viscid  substance,  a black  substance,  osmazome, 
uric,  acetic,  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  some  salts.  Its  active  pro- 
perties are  due  to  the  cantharidine,  which  may  be  obtained  by  act- 
ing on  the  powder  Avith  rectified  spirit,  distilling  off  the  spirit  and 
crystallizing;  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  white  micaceous  scales,  is 
odourless  and  tasteless,  very  volatile  even  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  ether,  and  the  fixed  and  volatile 
oi^,  but  when  pure  insoluble  in  water.  The  chemical  composition 
of  cantharidine  is  CioHg04.  It  is  a very  active  poison,  and  produces 
irnmediate  inflammation  of  the  skin  wherever  it  comes  in  contact 
with  it,  adi^antage  of  which  fact  can  be  taken  in  identifying  it  in 
toxicological  investigations.  Cantharidine,  according  to  Farines, 
exists  only  in  the  trunk  and  soft  parts  of  the  body  of  the  fly,  whilst 
the  head,  antennae,  elytrie,  wings  and  legs  are  inert,  or  nearly  so. 

TEST. — Free  from  mites. 

^ characters  and  properties  given  above 
cantharides  may  be  distinguished  from  other  insects  which  resemble 
them,  and  are  said  to  be  frequently  mixed  with  them  on  the  Conti- 
nent. They  are  best  protected  from  the  attacks  of  mites,  which 
destroy  their  activity,  by  keeping  them  in  well- stoppered  bottles 
anc  adding  a few  drops  of  strong  acetic  acid  (Pereira),  or  a few  grains 
of  camphor  which  I have  found  very  effectual.  In  powder  they  are 
not  unfrequently  adulterated  with  euphorbium,  a fraud  which  may 
be  easily  detected  by  boiling  the  suspected  powder  in  a water-bath 
wi  prom-spirit,  and  filtering  while  hot ; if  any  euphorbium  is 
present,  the  decoction  on  cooling  will  deposit  this  gum-resin.  The 
rich  glistening  colour  of  the  Ru^ian  cantharides  is  said  to  be  due 

o tneir  being  steeped  in  oil,  a process  by  which  their  weight  is 
fraudulently  increased.  ° 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— The  most  important  medicinal . pro- 
perty  ot  the  bpanish  fly  is  its  vesicating  power,  which  will  be  con- 
si  ere  ereafter  (See  J^pispastics).  In  large  doses  it  is  a powerful 
irritant  poison  ; m small  or  medicinal  quantities  it  acts  as  a stimu- 
^ hLiho-genital  organs,  generally  causing  diuresis  and 
exci  mg  le  venereal  appetite  ; but,  according  to  Christison,  the 
a er  e ect  is  not  produced  unless  it  be  taken  in  poisonous  doses, 
a statement  fully  corroborated  by  my  own  experience  in  several 
instances  where  they  were  administered  with  this  object,  but  pro- 
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diiced  mania.  As  a diuretic,  cantliarides  are  not  much  used  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dangerous  symptoms  which  sometimes  arise  even 
from  small  doses,  yet  they  often  prove  the  most  effectual  diuretic 
in  dropsy  dependent  on  disease  of  the  heart.  Those  who  have 
employed  them  state  that  they  prove  beneficial  also  in  incontinence 
of  urine  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  when 
it  occurs  in  young  persons  during  sleep.  They  have  been  highly 
praised  by  many  as  a remedy  for  gleet,  leucorrhoea,  and  chronic 
mucous  discharges  from  the  urinary  organs ; and  have  been  used 
empirically  in  hooping-cough. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Cantharides  are  seldom 
employed  internally  in  the  form  of  powder  ; the  dose  is  gr.  ss.  to 
gr.  ij.  made  into  pill  with  extract  of  liquorice,  or  conserve  of  roses. 

PREPARATIONS. — Emplastruui,  emplastrum  calefaciens,  linimentum,  tinctura,  un- 
guentum. 

Tinctura  Gantharidis.  Tincture  of  Cantharides.  (Take  of 
cantharides,  in  coarse  powder,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; proof  spirit, 
one  pint.  Macerate  the  cantharides  for  forty-eight  hours,  with 
fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally  ; 
then  transfer  to  a percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pa^, 
pour  into  the  percolator  the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit. 
As  soon  as  the  percolation  is  completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the 
percolator  to  pressure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add 
sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  Dose,  min.  x.  gradually 
increased  to  min.  xl. ; it  should  be  given  in  at  least  an  ounce  of 
some  emulsion,  or  of  decoction  of  linseed  or  barley. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  cantharides,  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  antidote  ; but  emetics,  emollient  and  mucilaginous  drinks, 
blood-letting  general  and  local,  opiates  by  the  mouth  and  rectum, 
and  general  antiphlogistic  treatment  should  be  resorted  to. 


Digitalis.  Digitalis.  Digitalis  purpurea,  Linn.  Purple  fox- 
glove. Plate  48,  Flor.  Lond.  (The  dried  leaf,  from  wild  indi- 
genous plants,  gathered  when  about  two-thirds  ot  the  dowel's  are 
expanded.)  An  indigenous  biennial  plant,  belonging  to  the  Natural 
family  Scrophulariacece,  and  to  the  Linna^an  class  and  order  Duly- 
namia  Angiospermia. 


BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — Stem  erect,  three  to  four  feet  high,  with  a purplish  hue; 
leaves  large,  veiny,  ovato-lanceolate,  crenate,  downy,  purplish  on  their  under  surface  ; 
flowers  numerous,  purple,  spotted  within,  drooping,  in  very  long  spikes.  , . 

preparation.— The  leaves  are  gathered  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  jusU>eiore 
the  plant  comes  into  flower,  and  the  mid-rib  and  stalk  removed  ; they  arc  dried  wim 
stove  heat  in  a dark  place.  The  seeds,  which  sliould  be  gathered  when  fully 
very  seldom  employed  now  in  this  country,  and  consequently  have  been  omitted  iroi 

the  Pharmacopoeia.  i ..  nn  die 

characters. — Ovate-lanceolate,  shortly  pctiolate,  rugose,  downy,  pa  c 

under  surface,  crenate. 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— The  dried  leaves  of  digitalis,  when  pro- 
perly preserved,  are  of  a bright-green  colour ; they  have  scarcely  any 
odour,  hut  the  taste  is  nauseous  and  acrid. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — They  consist  of  volatile  oil,  a concrete 
flocculent  volatile  matter,  fatty  matter,  extractive,  tannin,  &c.,  and 
a peculiar  principle  recently  discovered  by  M.  M.  Homolle  and 
Quevenne,  and  named  by  them  digitaline  : this  will  be  described 
in  the  chapter  on  Sedatives.  The  leaves  yield  their  active  pro- 
perties to  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  weak  acids.  The  sesqui- 
salts  of  iron  produce  a dark,  and  solution  of  gelatin  a white  flaky 
precipitate  with  infusion  of  digitalis,  indicating  the  presence  of 
tannin. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  leaves  of  several  species  of  Verbascum 
are  often  offered  for  sale  for  those  of  digitalis  ; the  botanical  cha- 
racters should  therefore  be  attended  to.  The  powder  ought  to  be 
of  a fine  green  colour,  and  possess  the  acrid  taste  of  the  fresh 
plant. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Digitalis,  ill  small  doses  gradually 
augmented,  operates  as  a special  stimulant  to  the  kidneys,  increas- 
ing the  secretion  of  urine ; in  somewhat  larger  doses,  or  when  its 
use  is  continued  for  a longer  period,  it  acts  as  a sedative  to  the 
vascular  system  (See  Sedatives).  As  a diuretic  in  the  various 
forms  of  dropsy,  digitalis  has  acquired  a high  reputation,  but  later 
experience  has  shown  that  it  proves  most  serviceable  in  those  cases 
of  dropsical  efflision  which  take  place  into  the  areolar  membrane  of 
the  extremities,  and  of  the  face,  and  which  depend  on  diseases  of 
the  heart,  of  the  kidneys,  or  of  the  liver.  It  is  also  better  adapted 
as  a diuretic  for  persons  of  a weak  or  enfeebled  habit  of  body,  than 
for  the  strong  or  the  robust ; and  should  any  inflammatory  sym- 
ptoms be  present,  antiphlogistic  treatment  should  be  had  recourse 
to  before  employing  digitalis.  My  experience  is  also  that  children 
bear  its  administration  better  than  adults,  it  being  a favorite  remedy 
with  me  in  the  dropsy  consecutive  on  scarlatina,  occurring  amongst 
patients  of  this  age.  In  its  continued  employment  at  any  age  we 
.should  anxiously  watch  lest  it  produce  signs  of  accumulation,  these 
will  be  described  when  treating  of  its  sedative  properties.  The 
diuretic  action  of  foxglove  is  much  promoted  by  combining  it  with 
other  remedies  of  this  class,  as  squill,  tincture  of  horse-radish,  juniper, 
tlm  diuretic  salts  of  potash,  &c.,  or  with  small  doses  of  calomel ; 
when  there  is  much  debility  or  ansemia  present,  preparations  of  iron 
are  advantageously  prescribed  in  conjunction  with  it. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Of  the  powder,  gr.  SS. 
every  six  hours,  its  operation  being  aided  by  the  use  of  diluents, 
and  the  surface  of  the  body  being  kept  cool ; administered  thus, 

it  generally  produces  a copious  flow  of  urine  after  the  fifth  or  sixth 
dose. 

Infusum  Digitalis.  Infusion  of  Digitalis.  (Take  of  digitalis, 
dried,  thirty  grains  ; boiling  distilled  water,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Iii- 
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fuse  in  a covered  vessel  for  one  hour,  and  strain.)  This  is  the  best 
preparation  of  digitalis ; the  dose  is  f3ij . to  foss.  every  six  hours. 
The  present  preparation  is  of  the  same  strength  as  that  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  from  which  it  differs  in  not 
containing  spirit  of  cinnamon,  which,  however,  seems  to  possess  the 
property  of  developing  its  diuretic,  rather  than  its  sedative  powers. 
It  is  but  one  half  the  strength  of  the  infusion  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias.  The  infusion  prepared 
with  four  times  the  quantity  of  digitalis,  and  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  abdomen  in  ascites,  or  to  the  legs  in  anasarca,  by  means  of 
spongio-piline  or  flannel  covered  with  oil-silk,  in  some  cases  produces 
a diuretic  action,  when  the  medicine  administered  by  the  mouth 
fails  to  do  so.  This  external  employment  of  digitalis  as  a diuretic, 
however,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  lately  much  used  and  favour- 
ably reported  of  on  the  Continent,  is  in  my  experience  very  un- 
certain in  its  action. 

' Tinctura  Digitalis.  Tincture  of  Digitalis.  (Take  of  digitalis, 
bruised,  two  ounces  and  a half ; proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate 
the  digitalis  for  forty-eight  hours  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit  in 
a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally  ; then  transfer  to  a percolator, 
and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  the 
remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit,  as  soon  as  the  percolation  is 
completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator  to  pressure,  filter 
the  product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make 
one  pint.)  This  tincture,  if  well  prepared,  has  a greenish  colour 
when  viewed  by  transmitted  light.  Dose,  min.  xx.  three  times  a 
day it  may  be  given  in  foj . of  decoction  of  broom- tops,  combined 
with  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  compound  spirit  of  juniper. 

* PilulcB  Digitalis  et  Scillce.  (Digitalis  and  squill,  of  each,  one 
part ; aromatic  electuary,  two  parts ; beat  into  a proper  mass  with 
conserve  of  red  roses,  and  divide  into  four-grain  pills.)  An  excellent 
diuretic  pill.  The  addition  of  one  grain  of  calomel  to  each  pill  con- 
stitutes a valuable  medicine  known  as  “Balys  Pill.”  The  addition 
to  each  pill  of  one  drop  of  oil  of  jumper  will  be  found  of  advantage. 
Dose,  one  pill  every  five  or  six  hours. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphate  and  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron 
the  preparations  of  cinchona  bark ; and  the  acetates  of  lead. 


Oleum  Juniperi.  English  Oil  of  Juniper.  Juniperus  com- 
munis, Linn.  Plate  95,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (The  oil  distilled  in 
England  from  the  unripe  fruit)  Common  Juniper.  Indigenous  ; 
belonoing  to  the  Natural  family  Goniferm  {Pinacew,  Lindley), 
and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Dioecia  Polyandria.  For- 
merly the  berries  (fructus,  haccce),  and  the  tops  ( cacumina)  were 
officinal. 

BOTANICAL  ciLVRACTEHS. — A bushv  shrub  from  two  to  eight  feet  high,  c\ergiccn  ; 
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leaves  linear,  mueronate  ; flowers  appearing  in  May,  axillary,  small ; fruit,  a berry 
(galbidus),  three  seeded,  requiring  two  seasons  to  arrive  at  maturity. 

PREPAEATiOK. — The  tops  are  cut  in  spring  before  the  plant  flowers,  and  the  berries 
are  gathered  when  ripe,  both  are  dried  with  stove  heat ; the  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
berries  by  simple  distillation. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Ju7iiper  berries  are  spherical,  some- 
what larger  than  a pea,  of  a hluish-hlack  colour ; they  have  a strong 
aromatic  terebinthinate  odour,  and  a sweetish,  pungent,  terebinthi- 
nate  taste.  ^ They  are  imported  from  Hamburgh,  and  from  several 
of  the  Mediterranean  ports.  Juniper  tops  have  a similar  odour  and 
taste,  but  both  much  weaker.  Juniper  oil  is  limpid,  transparent, 
lighter  than  water,  and  of  a very  pale-greenish  colour.  It  has  the 
peculiar  odour  and  taste  of  the  berries  in  a marked  degree. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  medicinal  properties  of  juniper  are 

due  to  the  volatile  oil ; its  composition  is  CigHg  being  isomeric  with 

oil  of  turpentine,  and  its  specific  gravity  O' 85 5.  The  berries  contain 

besides,  resin,  sugar,  gum,  wax,  and  some  salts  of  lime.  The  tops 

and  berries  yield  their  active  principles  to  boiling  water,  and  to 
alcohol.  r r to  , 


THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Juniper  is  a stimulating  diuretic, 
promoting  the  secretion  of  urine,  to  which  it  communicates  its 
peculiar  odour.  It  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  other 
diuretics  in  dropsical  affections  ; its  use  is  contraindicated  if  the 
kidney  is  diseased,  or  if  any  inflammatory  symptoms  are  present. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  berries  are  best  pre- 
scribed in  the  form  of  infusion.  The  tops  are  at  present  scarcely 
ever  employed. 

Oleum  Juniperi.  (Obtained  from  the  berries  according  to  the 
general  process  for  obtaining  volatile  oils.*) 


r general  directions  for  obtaining  volatile  oils  were  given  in  the  Dub- 

lin and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias  ; they  are  introduced  here  as  being  as  convenient 
a place  as  any  other,  to  give  a general  idea  of  how  volatile  oils  are  prepared.— Dn&Zm. 
ine  substance  trom  which  the  oil  is  to  be  extracted  is  macerated  for  twenty-four 
ours  wit  five  times  its  weight  of  water,  in  a sheet-tin  or  copper  still,  and,  a conden- 
ser  being  then  attached,  half  the  water  is  drawn  over  by  distillation,  on  the  surface 
ot  which  the  oil  will  be  found  to  float  unless  (which  is  rarely  the  case)  it  should 
be  heavier  than  water,  when  it  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  The  oil 
aving^  een  separated,  the  aqueous  product,  which  is  a saturated  solution  of  the  oil  in 
TOO  e returned  to  the  still,  and  the  distillation  resumed,  and  continued  till  the 

r.  same  volume  as  before.  The  oil  is  again  separated,  the  watery 

distillation  resumed  ; and  this  process  is  to  be  re- 
additional  oily  product.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  to 
as  possible  from  water,  and  preserved  in  a well  stopped 
anr-rrn.  I p distilied  over  in  the  preparation  of  the  several  oils  should  be  pre- 

flnworo  T I.  “ Volatile  oils  are  obtained  chiefly  from  the 

plants,  by  distilling  them  Avith  water  in 
allowed  to  macerate  for  some  time.  In  order  to  obtain  these 
^ of  good  quality,  a great  variety  of  conditions  must  be  attended  to, 

I ring  in  regard  to  each,  and  such  as  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enumerate  here  in 

Iv.  -f  ^ however,  may  be  mentioned.  Flowers,  leaves,  and 

uit  generally  yield  the  finest  oils  and  in  greatest  quantity  when  they  are  used  fresh, 
any,  owever,  answer  equally  well,  if  they  have  been  preserved  by  beating  them  into 
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CHAnACTEES. — Colouvlcss  Or  palc  greenish-yellow,  of  a sweetish  odour,  and  warm 
aromatic  taste. 

Dose,  min.  iij.  to  min.  v.  as  an  oleo-saccbarura,  or  dissolved  in 
spirit.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  this  oil  that  the  spirit  called  Geneva 
or  Hollands  owes  its  peculiar  flavour,  and  the  diuretic  properties  it 
possesses. 

Spiritus  Juniperi.  Spirit  of  Juniper.  (Take  of  English  oil 
of  juniper,  one  fluid  ounce  ; rectified  spirit,  nine  fluid  ounces ; dis- 
solve. This  spirit  contains  about  ninety-five  times  as  much  oil  of 
juniper  as  spiritus  juniperi,  Lond)  A powerful  diuretic,  introduced 
into  the  pharmacopoeias  as  a substitute  for  Geneva.  Dose,  min. 
X.  to  f3j.  Generally  used  as  an  adjunct  to  stimulating  diuretic 
mixtures. 

* Infusum  Juniperi.  (Take  of  juniper  berries,  bruised,  one 
ounce ; boiling  water,  half  a pint,  infuse  for  an  hour  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  eight  ounces.) 
Dose,  fSj.  to  f^iij.  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


Pareira.  Pareira.  Cissampelps  pareira,  Linn.  Plate  82, 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  {Syn.  : Pareira  Brava,  Velvet  Leaf.)  (The 
dried  root  from  Brazil.)  This  plant  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  W^est 
Indian  isles,  and  of  the  South  American  Main  ; it  belongs  to  the 
Natural  family  Menispermaceoe,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and 
order  Dioecia  Monadelphia.  According  to  Aublet,  Pareira  brava 
is  the  root  of  A.huta  rufescens,  the  Gocculv^s  y)l<^tiphylla  of  St. 
Hilaire,  which  also  belongs  to  this  family.  It  is  probable  that 
the  roots  of  several  allied  plants  are  sold  in  commerce  as  Pareira 
brava. 

BOTANICAL  ciiAEACTERS. — It  is  described  as  being  a climbing  shrub,  with  a woody 


a pulp  with  about  twice  their  weight  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  keeping  the  mixture  m 
wk-closed  vessels.  Substances  yielding  volatile  oils  must  be  distilled  with  water,  the 
proper  proportion  of  which  varies  for  each  article,  and  for  the  several  qualities  of  eaph. 
In  all  instances,  the  quantity  must  be  such  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  matenal  from  being 
empvreumatized  before  the  whole  oil  is  carried  over.  In  operations  where  the  maten.il 
is  of  nulpv  consistence,  other  contrivances  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  same  puriiose. 
These  chiefly  consist  of  p.articular  modes  of  applying  heat,  so  as  to  maintain  a regula- 
ted temperature  not  much  above  212°.  On  a small  scale  heat  may  be  thus  conve- 
niently applied  by  means  of  a bath  of  a strong  solution  of  muriate  of  ime,  or  by  means 
of  an  oil-bath,  kept  at  a stationary  temperature  with  the  aid  of  a thermometer.  On 
thP  lanrp  scale  heat  is  often  applied  by  means  of  steam  under  regulated  jiressure.  m 
found  Bu^cient  tl  hang  the  material.within  the  still  in  a cage  or 
ba<r  of  fine  net-work  ; and  sometimes  the  material  is  not  mingled  with  the  "'«ter  at  all, 
but  is  subiccted  to  a current  of  steam  passing  through  it.  The  best  mode  of  collecting 
ri  e oil  t'  by  ni  ans  of  a refrigerator,  from  which  the  water  and  oil  drop  together  J 

ii  wilh  a receiver  of  this  eonslruolion,  llie  ^ 

tube  ; while  the  volatile  oil,  as  it  accumulates,  will  be  i ischargcd  by  the  upper 
except  in  the  very  few  instances  where  the  oil  is  heavier  than  water. 
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branching  root ; leaves  smooth,  silky  beneath  ; flowers  small,  yellow  ; berries  scarlet, 
roundish,  hispid. 

ciIjVkactees. — Cylindrical,  oval,  or  compressed  pieces,  entire,  or  split  longitudi- 
nally, half  an  inch  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  four  inches  to  four  feet  in  length. 
Bark  greyish-brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  crossed  transversely  by  annular  eleva- 
tions ; interior  woody,  yellowish-grey,  porous,  with  well  marked  often  incomplete  con- 
centric rings  and  medidlary  rays.  Taste  at  first  sweetish  and  aromatic,  afterwards 
intensely  bitter. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Pareira  root  is  imported  in  cylindrical 
pieces,  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  five 
or  six  inches,  to  three  or  four  feet  in  length.  It  is  covered  exter- 
nally with  a dark-brown  cortex,  which  is  thin  and  firmly  adherent ; 
internally  the  wood  is  very  porous,  of  a pale  reddish-yellow  colour  ; 
odourless,  but  with  a sweetish,  aromatic,  intensely  bitter  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  consists  of  a soft  resin,  a bitter  extrac- 
tive (Gissampelina)  on  which  its  activity  depends,  fecula,  nitrate 
of  potash  and  other  salts,  colouring  matter,  hgnin,  &c.  Cissampe- 
lina  ( P elosina)  is  an  alkaline  white  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether ; it  forms  salts  of  which  the  hydrochlorate  crystallizes ; its 
composition  is  CseHjiNOg.  The  root  yields  its  virtues  to  both  cold 
and  boiling  water.. 


THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Pareira  is  a tonic  diuretic,  acting  spe- 
cifically on  the  urinary  organs,  increasing  their  secretion,  and  at  the 
same  time  checking  discharges  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder  and  urethra.  It  is  with  the  latter  intention  only  that  it  is 
ever  em.ployed  at  present;  and  according  to  the  observations  of  Sir 
Lenjamin  Brodie  and  other  surgeons,  it  has  a great  influence  over 
the  ropy  mucous  discharge  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder, 
it  can  be  combined  with  dilute  phosphoric,  or  nitric  acids,  or  with 
the  alkalies  or  their  carbonates,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF-  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder  (a  bad  form") 
OSS.  to  3j. 

Decoctum  Pareirce.  Decoction  of  Pareira.  (Take  of  pareira 
s iced,  one  ounce  and  a half ; distilled  water,  one  pint  and  a-half 

■:  N product  should  measure  a 

pint.)  Dose,  f3ij.  to  f5iy.  thrice  a-day.  This  is  a good  form  for 
a ministering  pareira;  it  may  with  advantage  be  fortified  by  the 
admtion  of  some  of  the  next  preparation. 

Extra.dum  Pareirce  Liquidum.  Liquid  Extract  of  Pareira. 

axe  ot  pareira,  m coarse  powder,  one  pound;  boiling  distilled 
water,  one  gallon,  or  a sufficiency  ; rectified  spirit,  three  fluid 
ounces.  Macerate  the  pareira  in  a pint  of  the  water  for  twenty- 
our  hours,  then  pack  in  a percolator,  and  add  distilled  water  until 
. e pareira  is  exhausted.  Evaporate  the  liquor  by  a water-bath  to 
. iirteen  fluid  ounc^,  and,  when  it  is  cold,  add  the  spirit,  and  filter 
irough  paper  ) Dose,  f3j.  to  f3ij.  This  is  a new  and  valuable 

preparation,  it  may  be  ordered  as  an  {iddition  to  the  preced- 
ing one. 

INCOMPATIBLES.— The  sesquisalts  of  iron  ; the  acetates  of  lead  • 
and  tincture  of  iodine.  ’ 
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POTASSiE  Acetas.  Acetate  of  Potash  (described  in  the  division 
Cathartics),  dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  and  given  in 
small  doses  frequently  repeated,  operates  as  a mild  but  certain 
diuretic.  It  is  employed  most  generally  as  an  adjunct  to  other 
remedies  of  this  class,  in  ascites  and  hydrothorax.  It  has  been  re- 
cently very  highly  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  psoriasis, 
lepra,  and  eczema,  by  Dr.  Easton  of  Glasgow,  in  doses  of  half  a 
drachm  three  times  a-day,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water ; but  from 
its  use,  thus  administered  in  these  diseases,  I have  not  seen  the  least 
good  result  to  follow.  Dose,  as  a diuretic,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx.  ; it  is 
best  administered  in  decoction  of  broom  tops,  or  of  pyrola. 


POTASSiE  Tartras  AcidA.  Add  Tartrate  of  Potash  (described 
in  the  division  Cathartics),  when  administered  in  small  doses  dis- 
solved in  a large  quantity  of  water,  or  in  combination  with  other 
diuretics,  increases  the  secretion  of  urine  remarkably,  and  conse- 
quently is  very  generally  employed  in  all  forms  of  dropsy.  Dose,  as 
a diuretic,  gr.  xx.  to  gr.  lx.  frequently  repeated. 

* Imperial,  an  excellent  diuretic  and  refrigerant  drink  in  febrile 
diseases,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  gr.  lx.  or  cxx.  of  bitartrate  of  potash 
in  Oj.  of  boiling  water,  and  flavouring  with  lemon-peel  and  sugar. 
I have  found  it  of  great  service  in  cases  with  a tendency  towards 
anasarca,  given  as  the  ordinary  after-dinner  drink  of  the  patient, 
a couple  of  tumblerfuls  of  it  with  half  _ a glass  of  good  HoUanids 
in  each  ; this  makes  a most  palatable  drink. 

* Cream  of  Tartar  Whey,  used  for  the  same  purpose,  is  prepared 
by  boiling  gr.  xc.  of  the  bitartrate  in  Oj.  of  new  milk,  and  straining 
to  remove  the  curd.  Either  of  these  drinks  may  be  taken  ad  li- 
bitum. 


Potass^  Nitras.  Nitrate  of  Potash.  (Syn.:  Nitre,  Saltpetre, 
Sal-prunelle.)  KO,NOg  (=101.) 

PBEPAEATiosr. — Nitrate  of  potash  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Mcdica ; it  is  imported 
into  Britain  chiefly  from  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  surface 
of  the  soil  of  certain  districts,  dissolving  out  with  water  the  saline  matters  contomert 
therein,  filtering  and  crystallizing;  after  importation,  the  salt  is  purified  by  solution 
and  re-crystallization.  Nitre  is  also  a constituent  of  many  plants,  being  found  m 
tobacco,  hemlock,  &c.  and  is  procured  by  artificial  means  in  Germany  and  Frana;,  m 
the  former  country  in  what  are  termed  artificial  nitre  beds,  composed  of  animal  mo 
vegetable  remains,  calcareous  earth,  ashes,  &c.  whilst  in  France  it  is  recovered 
old  plaster  rubbish.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  the  commercial  salt  is  directed  to  be  lurtner 
purified  by  the  following  process Take  of  nitrate  of  potasli  of  commerce,  tonr 
pounds ; distiUed  water,  five  pints,  or  a sufficiency.  Having  dissolved  the 
nitrate  of  potash  in  two  pints  of  the  water  at  a boiling  temperature,  let  the  ^ ^ 
withdrawn,  and  the  solution  stirred  constantly  as  it  cools  in  order  that  siUt  may 
obtained  in  minute  granular  cl^stals.  Separate  as  much  as  possible  of  the  unemts  ^ 
lized  solution  by  decantation  and  draining,  and  wash  the  crystals  in  a 
ware  percolator  with  the  remainder  of  the  water,  until  the  hquid  whic  p. 
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ceases  to  give  a precipitate  on  being  dropped  into  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
contents  of  the  percolator  are  now  to  be  extracted,  and  dried  in  an  oven.”  In  this  pro- 
cess the  salt  is  freed  from  any  chloride  or  sulphate  it  may  contain  at  the  trifling  expense 
of  the  loss  of  a small  portion  of  the  nitrate  itself,  inasmuch,  as  water  though  saturated 
with  nitrate  of  potash,  is  still  capable  of  dissolving  these  salts.  Its  thorough  freedom 
from  these  contaminations  is  ascertained  by  its  non-precipitation  with  the  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A solid  colourless  salt,  in  striated  pris- 
matic crptals  generally  six-sided,  with  dihedral  summits,  semitrans- 
parent, inodorous,  having  a cooling,  saline,  slightly  bitter  taste. 
Specific  gravity,  1-933. 

yHAEACTEES.— In  white  opaque  masses  or  fragments  of  opaque  striated  six-sided 
prisms,  colom-less,  of  a peculiar  cool  saline  taste.  Thrown  on  the  fire  it  deflagrates: 
warmed  in  a test  tube  with  sulphuric  acid  and  copper  filings,  it  evolves  ruddy  fumes. 
Its  solution  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gives  a yellow  precipitate  with  bichloride 


CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
poteh,  and  one  of  nitric  acid,  (KONO5),  is  anhydrous,  permanent 
in  tlm  air,  fusible  by  a heat  below  redness  into  a limpid  liquid  in 
which  state,  when  cast  in  moulds,  it  forms  sal-prunelle;  by  a strono- 
hea^t  it  IS  decomposed  into  oxygen,  and  hyponitrite  of  potash.  The 
ruddy  forms  are  those  of  hyponitric  acid,  generated  by  the  action 
ot  the  nitric  acid  (liberated  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon 
the  salt)  upon  the  copper  filings,  (see  page  201).  The  yellow  pre- 
cipitate proves  it  to  be  a salt  of  potash,  (see  pp.  164,  165).  Nitre 
IS  soluble  in  four  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  about  half  its  weight 
of  boiling  water ; during  the  solution  cold  is  generated  ; it  is  inso- 
luble in  absolute  alcohol. 


TESTS.- 


-Its  solution  is  not  aficcted  by  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  ofsflver. 


ADULTERATIONS.— Nitrate  of  potash,  as  met  with  in  commerce  is 
aminate  with  sulphate  of  potash  or  chloride  of  potassium ; 
the  piesence  of  the  former  is  detected  by  solution  of  hydrochlorate 
or  nitrate  of  baryta,  that  of  the  latter,  by  solution  of  nitrate  of 
tilled’vvSer  precipitates,  in  a solution  of  the  salt  in  dis- 

THERAPEUTIcal  effects.— In  large  doses,  from  Ei.  to  Ei].  nitre 

ducwtpnp'^ir^  gastro-intestinal  mucous  mLbrane,  pro- 
small nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  and  even  death.  In 

increases  the  flow  of  urine,  in 
It  is  gpnpr^ll^"^  detected  soon  after  it  has  been  swallowed. 

an^aro^W  ''^jnnct  to  the  vegetable  diuretics  in 

an^arca  and  ascites,  but  is  inadmissible  in  cases  where  there  is 

N^^rutP  or  inflammation  of  the  digestive  tube. 

Ifi  SrotP  f r ^ ^ to  the  acetate  or 

fnr^K  rpf  '"I  consequently,  more  employed 

for  It.  refrigerant  properties.  As  a diaphoretic  it  is  also  a popukr 

remedy,  frequently  employed  in  feverish  colds  in  the  form  S’  ^litre 
whey,  prepared  by  adding  gr.  lx.  to  gr.  cxx,  to  half  a pint  or  a pint 
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of  common  whey,  and  taken  as  a drink  hefore  going  to  bed.  (See, 
also.  Refrigerants.) 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphuric  acid  ; alum  ; suljjhate  of  magnesia  ; 
metallic  sulphates  ; and  hydrochloric  acid,  if  heat  be  applied. 


* Pyrola  Chimaphila.  {Herb  of  Ghhnaphila  Umhellaia. 
Umbelled  Winter-green.  Pyrola,  Pipsissewa.)  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  N orth  America,  but  is  also  found  in  the  woods  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Pyrolacece,  and  to  the 
Linnsean  class  and  order  Decandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTEKS. — A beautiful  evergreen,  six  to  eight  inches  high,  with 
cuneato-lanceolate  leaves,  coriaceous,  smooth  and  shiuing ; flowers  in  a small  corymb, 
reddish-white,  fragrant. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Although  the  entire  herb,  possesses  medi- 
cinal properties,  the  leaves  only  are  generally  employed.  In  the 
fresh  state  when  bruised  they  have  a strong  unpleasant  smell,  but  m 
the  dry  state  they  are  odourless  ; they  have  a bitter-sweet,  astrin- 
gent, slightly  aromatic  taste.  If  applied  to  the  skin  when  recently 
gathered,  they  produce  irritation,  and  even  slight  vesication. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — They  contain  bitter  extractive,  r^in, 
tannin,  &c.  ; the  medical  virtues  probably  depend  on  the  combina- 
tion of  these  three  substances ; they  are  communicated  to  boiling 
Avater  by  infusion,  but  more  completely  by  decoction.  _ 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Pyrola  leaves  operate  as  a tonic  diu- 
retic, exerting  a specific  influence  on  the  urinary  organs,  increasing 
the  discharge  of  urine,  and,  according  to  many  observers,  diminishing 
the  secretion  of  lithates.  They  have  been  chiefly  used  in  dropsies 
occurrino"  in  the  old  and  debilitated,  their  use  in  such  c^es  being 
strongly  advocated  by  the  late  Dr.  Beatty  of  this  city ; and  in  chronic 
mucous  discharges  from  the  bladder  and  urethra.  In  the  advanced 
stao-es  of  albuminuria  where  diuretics  are  sometimes  called  for,  1 
have  administered  the  decoction  of  this  herb  with  excellent  enect. 
In  scrofula,  also,  its  use  exhibited  both  internally  and  externally 
has  obtained  some  reputation,  in  America  having  gained  for  itself 
the  title  of  the  “ King  s Cure,”  a title  traceable  to  the  supposed 
efficacy  in  olden  days  of  the  royal  touch  in  the  cure  of  these  affec- 
tions. I,  myself,  fancy  that  I have  seen  beneficial  results  ensue  on 
the  use  of  a wash  composed  of  its  decoction  in  ulcers  of  this  class. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Never  given  ill  powder. 

* Decoctum  Pyroke.  Decoctum  Chimaphilcc.  (“  Take  of  leaves 
of  winter-green,  dried,  half  an  ounce  ; water,  half  a pint,  boil  for 
ten  minutes  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain.  The  product  sliouRl 
measure  about  eight  ounces.”)  Dose  fej.  to  foij.  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  An  extract  may  be  prepared  by  evaporating  the  < ^^tio 
to  a proper  consistence  ; it  is  not  used  iii  this  coiintiy,  hut  lia.s  been 
employed  in  America  in  doses  of  from  gi.  v to  gi-  x\. 
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INCOMPATIBLES. — The  sesquisalts  of  iron  ; and  all  substances  in- 
compatible with  tannin. 


SciLLA.  Squill.  Urginea  Scilla  Plate  118,  Woodv. 

Med.  Bot.  (The  bulb  from  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  sliced  and 
dried.)  Bulb  of  Squilla  Maritima,  E.  A native  of  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  of  France,  and  of  Portugal ; belonging  to  the 
Natural  family  Liliacece,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order 
Hexandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHAEACTEES. — Bulb  Very  large,  sending  up  annually  a scape  or  flow- 
ering stem  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  terminated  by  a dense  long  raceme  of  white 
flowers  ; the  leaves,  which  appear  after  the  flowers,  are  broadly  lanceolate,  12  to  18 
inches  long. 

PEEPAEATiON. — The  bulb,  which  is  the  officinal  part  of  the  plant,  is  dug  up  in 
autumn,  divided  into  four  parts,  the  centre  cut  out  and  rejected  as  being  inert,  and  the 
remainder  cut  into  .tliin  slices,  which  are  dried  quickly  with  a gentle  heat.  Some- 
times, however,  the  bulb  is  imported  entire,  in  which  state  it  quickly  spoils.  Squill 
is  brought  from  Malta  and  other  Mediterranean  ports  ; also  from  St.  Petersburg  and 
Copenhagen. 

CHAEACTEES. — Bulb  peai’-shaped,  weighing  from  half  a pound  to  four  pounds  ; 
outer  scales  membranous,  brownish-red  or  white ; inner  scales  thick,  whitish,  fleshy, 
juicy  ; taste  mucilaginous,  intensely  and  disagreeably  bitter,  somewhat  acrid.  The 
diied  slices  are  white  or  yellowish-white,  slightly  translucent,  scentless,  disagreeably 
bitter,  brittle  and  easily  pulverizable  if  very  dry,  but,  if  exposed,  readily  recovering 
raoistm-e  and  flexibility. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  entire  bulb  varies  in  size  from  that 
of  the  fist  to  that  of  a child’s  head,  ovoid,  covered  externally  with 
layers  of  thin,  reddish  (squilla  rubra),  or  whitish  (squilla  alba), 
papery  membranes;  internally  it  is  composed  of  thick,  fleshy,  con- 
centric scales,  of  a pale  rose-colour.  Dried  squill  is  in  yellowish, 
somewhat  translucent  slices,  brittle,  but  readily  attracting  moisture, 
when  they  become  flexible ; it  is  odourless,  but  has  an  acrid,  very 
nauseous  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— According  to  the  analysis  of  M.  Tilloy, 
.S(|uill  consists  of,  1.  a very  acrid,  poisonous,  resinoid  substance, 
soluble  in  alcohol  but  not  in  ether  ; 2.  a very  bitter  yellow  princi- 
ple ( bcillitinel ) , soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ; 3.  a fatty  matter, 
tasteless,  soluble  in  ether,  but  not  in  alcohol  when  it  is  entirely 
deprived  of  the  acrid  and  bitter  principles  ; 4.  citrate  of  lime ; and 
5.  mucus  and  sugar.  A recent  analysis  by  M.  Marais  shows  that  it 
contains  also  traces  of  iodine.  Scillitine,  as  obtained  by  Marais,  is 
an  uncrystallizable,  semi-traosparent  substance,  hygrometric  but  not 
deliquescent,  as  he  found  it  to  be  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol  and  ether;  it  has  an  intensely  bitter  penetrating  taste. 
Squill  yields  its  virtues  to  alcohol,  vinegar,  and  the  dilute  acids. 
Ihe  se.squi.salts  of  iron  communicate  a deep  blue  colour  to  the 
infusion,  but  it  is  not  affected  by  gelatin,  or  by  tincture  of  iodine. 

IHERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  large  (lo.ses  squill  acts  as  a narco- 
tico-acrid  poison,  twenty-four  grains  of  the  powder  having  proved 
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fatal.  In  medicinal  doses  it  operates  as  an  emetic,  expectorant,  and 
diuretic ; for  the  latter  purpose  it  is  usually  given  in  combination 
with  digitalis  and  calomel,  when  it  seldom  fails  to  produce  increased 
flow  of  urine,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  absorption  of  the 
effused  fluid  in  dropsies.  Squill  is  better  adapted  for  local  than  for 
general  dropsy  ; it  is  generally  held  to  be  inadmissible  when  inflam- 
matory symptoms  are  present.  (See,  also.  Emetics  and  Expecto- 
rants.) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — To  reduce  squill  to  pow- 
der the  slices  should  be  carefully  dried  at  a temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 100°  F.,  and  immediately  triturated  in  a dry,  warm  mortar. 
The  powder  should  be  kept  in  closely-fitting  glass-stoppered  bottles, 
in  a warm  place,  as  it  attracts  moisture  rapidly  from  the  air.  Dose, 
as  a diuretic,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij,,  usually  given  in  the  form  of  a pill 
made  with  conserve  of  roses,  or  some  soft  extract. 

PREPAEATiONS. — Pilula  composita  (see  Expectorants),  syrupn8  (see  Emetics),  tinc- 
tura. 

Tinctura  Scillce.  Tincture  of  Squill.  (Take  of  squill,  bruised, 
two  ounces  and  a half ; proof  spirit ; one  pint.  Macerate  the  squill 
for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit,  in  a close 
vessel,  agitating  occasionally;  then  transfer  to  a percolator,  and 
when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  the  remain- 
ing five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation  is  completed, 
subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator  to  pressure,  filter  the  product, 
mix  the  two  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make  one 
pint.)  Dose,  min.  x.  to  min.  xxx.  An  excellent  addition  to  infu- 
sion of  digitalis  or  decoction  of  broom-tops. 

* Acetum  Scillce.  (Take  of  squill,  dried  and  bruised,  two  ounces ; 
acetic  acid  of  commerce — specific  gravity,  1044 — four  fluid  ounces; 
distilled  water,  twelve  ounces ; in  the  acid,  diluted  with  the  water, 
macerate  the  squill  in  a close  vessel  for  seven  days;  then  strain  with 
expression,  and  filter.)  Dose,  f3ss.  to  fSiss.  in  some  aromatic  or  dis- 
tilled water,  or  in  combination  with  some  of  our  vegetable  diuretic 
remedies.  Although  not  contained  in  our  national  pharmacopoeia, 
this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  form  for  securing  the  diuretic  effects 
of  squill. 

* Vinum  Scillce  (squill,  30  parts ; white  wine,  500  parts ; ma- 
cerate for  14  days,  and  filter).  Dose,  f3j.  to  f3ij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies;  and  the  sesqui-salts  of  iron. 


SCOPARIUS.  Broom  Tops.  Sarothamnus  Scoparius,  Wimmer. 
Plate  89,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  {Spartium  ScopaHum).  (The  tops, 
fresh  and  dried ; from  indigenous  plants.)  TJie  top  brandies  of  Cy- 
tisus  scoparius.  The  common-broom  is  an  indigenous  shrub;  be- 
longing to  the  Natural  family  Leguminosce  (Fabacece,  Lindley), 
and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Diadelphia  Decandida- 
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BOTANICAL  CHARACTEES. — A bushy  shrub  from  three  to  six  feet  high;  with  lono- 
straight,  green  branches  ; and  large,  bright,  yellow,  papillionaceous  flowers. 

CHAEACTERS. — Straight,  augnlar,  dark-green,  smooth,  tough  twigs,  of  a bitter  nau- 
seous taste,  and  of  a peculiar  odour  when  bruised. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Broom-tops,  according  to  a recent  ana- 
lysis of  Stenhouse,  contain  a peculiar  substance  soluble  in  boilino- 
water  and  alcohol ; it  is  of  a yellow  colour,  and  when  purified  can 
be  got  in  stellate  crystals.  The  composition  of  this  principle,  which 
he  named  Scoparin,  is  CaiHnOio.  Dr.  Stenhouse  procured  it  by 
evaporating  the  watery  decoction  down  to  a tenth  part,  whereby  a 
gelatinous  mass,  consisting  chiefly  of  scoparin,  was  left;  on  it  and  a 
portion  of  volatile  oil  it  is  probable  that  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
broom-tops  depend.  These  are  extracted  by  boiling  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  the  form  of  decoction,  broom-tops 
are  an  excellent  and  certain  diuretic,  seldom  failing  to  produce  a 
copious  secretion  of  urine ; in  fact  I know  of  no  diuretic  so  much  to 
be  depended  upon.  The  officinal  preparations  are  most  generally  em- 
ployed as  vehicles  for  the  more  active  remedies  of  this  class  in  the 
treatrnent  of  dropsical  effusions.  According  to  Stenhouse,  scoparin 
is  a diuretic  of  much  power  and  great  certainty,  almost  invariably 
causing  a copious  flow  of  urine  in  12  hours  after  it  has  been  taken. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  dose  of  Scoparm,  IS 
five  or  six  grains.  ^ Broom-tops  are  only  given  in  the  following  forms ; 
but  if  Stenhouse  s experiinents  are  to  be  depended  on,  an  extract 
would  be  much  more  certain  in  its  action. 

Decoctum  Scoparii.  Decoction  of  Broom.  (Take  of  broom 
tops,  dried,  half  an  ounce ; distilled  water,  half  a pint.  Boil  for 
ten  minutes  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain.  The  product  should 
measure  about  eight  ounces.)  Dose,  fSj.  to  fSij. 

Succus  Scoparii.  Juice  of  Broom.  (Take  of  fresh  broom-tops, 
seven  pounds ; rectified  spirit,  a sufficiency.  Bruise  the  broom-tops 
in  a stone  mortar;  press  out  the  juice;  and  to  every  three  measures 
01  juice,  add  one  of  the  spirit.  Set  aside  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 
Keep  it  m a cool  place.)  Dose,  f3j.  to  f3ij.  in  water.  A new  but 
valuable  preparation,  inasmuch  as  we  have  the  broom-tops  directed 
m their  gi’eatest  state  of  efficiency. 

_ Decoctum  Scoparii  Compositum.  (Broom-tops  ; juniper 
bruised  ; and  dandelion,  bruised,  of  each,  Sss. ; distilled  wate^  Oiss. ; 
boi  do^  to  a pint  and  strain.)  All  these  are  excellent  diuretics, 
particularly  the  two  latter,  which  scarcely  ever  fail  to  act  on  the 
1 neys.  he  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  to  eight 
ounces  of  mther  of  these  decoctions  will  increase  considerably  their 
activity.  Dose,  f^j.  to  fSiv.,  Three  or  four  times  a-day. 


SOD^  Acetas.  Acetate  of  Soda.  NaO,  C4H303-|-6H0(=13(] 

of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce,  one  ponn 
01  a .sufficient  quantity;  acetic  acid  of  commerce  (specific  gravity,  1044),  one  pint; 
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tlic  Jicid,  placed  in  a porcelain  capsule,  add  by  degrees  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and, 
taking  care  that  there  shall  be  a slight  excess  of  acid,  evaporate  the  resulting  solu- 
tion till  a pellicle  begins  to  form  on  the  surface,  and  set  it  by  to  crystallize.  1 lie 
crystals,  when  drained  olf  the  mother  liquor,  and  dried  by  a short  exposure  to  air  on  a 
porous  brick,  should  be  enclosed  in  a well-stopped  bottle. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  white,  striated,  prismatic  crystals,  of 
the  oblique  rhombic  series.  It  has  a faint  acetous  odour  when 
moistened,  and  a sharp,  cooling,  acetous  taste. 

TESTS. — Its  solution  in  water,  when  dilute,  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium  M 


CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  consists  of  1 equivalent  of  soda,  1 of 
acetic  acid,  and  6 of  water  of  crystallization  (NAO,  C4H303-h6H0). 

It  is  unalterable  in  ordinary  states  of  the  air,  but  in  dry  warm  air  | 
effloresces  slightly;  is  soluble  in  3 parts  of  water  at  30°,  and  in 
somewhat  less  than  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  is  also  | 
soluble  in  five  times  its  weight  of  alcohol.  Exposed  to  heat  acetate  y 
of  soda  undergoes  the  watery  fusion,  loses  all  its  water  of  crystalli- 
zation at  the  heat  of  550°,  and  at  a heat  of  600°  it  is  decomposed. 

Its  non-precipitation  with  chloride  of  barium  proves  the  absence  of 
sulphates  ; with  nitrate  of  silver,  of  chlorides. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — A mild  diuretic,  similar  in  operation 
to  acetate  of  potash,  over  which  it  does  not  possess  any  advantage, 
but  for  which  it  may  be  substituted.  It  is  very  rarely  used  in  the 
present  day,  and  consequently  has  been  omitted  from  the  list  in  the 
Materia  Medica  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  being  only  mentioned  in 
Appendix  A.  with  a view  to  its  pharmaceutical  employment. 

^DOSE,  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  INGOMPATIBLES.— Same 
as  acetate  of  potash. 

SOD^  Biboras.  Borax  (described  in  the  division  Astringents) 
is  an  excellent  diuretic  in  cases  of  uric  acid  gravel,  as  a solution  of 
it  dissolves  that  acid  freely,  and  does  not  produce  any  injurious  con- 
stitutional effect,  even  when  its  use  has  been  continued  for  some  time.^ 
Borax  should  not  be  administered  to  pregnant  females,  as  it  stimu- 
lates the  uterus  and  has  in  some  instances  caused  abortion. 


Terebinthina  Canadensis.  Canada  Balsam.  Abies  Balsa- 
mea,  Aiton.  Hort.  Kew.  Balm  of  Gilead,  Fir.  Plate  31,  Lani- 
hert,  Finns  (Finns  Balsamea.)  (The  turpentine  obtained  from 
the  stem  by  incision  in  Canada.)  Liqnid  Resin  of  Abies  Balsa- 
mea. A native  of  the  coldest  regions  of  N orth  America ; belonging 
to  the  Natural  family  Coniferce  (Pinacea,  Bindley),  and  to  the 
Linnsean  class  and  order  Monoecia  Monad elphia. 

BOTANICAL  cnARACTERS. — An  elegant  tree;  stem  about  forty-feet  high  , leave, 
solitary,  flat,  suh-crcct  above ; cones  erect  on  the  hranche.s,  large,  nearly  cylmancai, 
of  a beautiful  deep  glossy  colour,  fragrant  as  well  as  the  leaves. 


or  nitrate  of  silver. 
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PREPAiiATiON. — The  resinous  exudatiQii  improperly  termed  balsam  is  obtained  either 
from  little  vesicles  which  form  on  the  bark,  or  by  making  incisions  quite  through  the 
bark  into  the  wood,  and  collecting  the  juice  as  it  exudes. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— When  fresh  it  is  of  the  consistence  of 
honey,  but  it  gradually  concretes  into  a yellow,  translucent,  resin- 
ous looking  mass,  of  a pecuhar  agreeable,  terebinthinate  odour,  and 
an  acrid,  rather  nauseous  taste. 

CHARACTERS. — A palc-yellow  ductile  oleo-resin,  of  the  consistence  of  thin  honey,  with 
a peculiar  agreeable  odour,  and  a slightly  bitter,  feebly  acrid  taste  ; by  exposure  dry- 
ing very  slowly  into  a transparent  adhesive  varnish,  solidifying  when  mixed  with  a 
sixth  of  its  weight  of  magnesia. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Canada  balsam  consists  of  volatile  oil, 
two  resins — one  soluble,  the  other  insoluble  in  alcohol — extractive,  • 
and  some  salts.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  forms  an  emulsion 
with  it  by  means  of  mucilage,  or  yolk  of  egg. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  action  of  Canada  turpentine  on 
the  urinary  organs  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  turpentines ; it  is 
more  generally  preferred  for  the  treatment  of  the  advanced  stages  of 
gonorrhoea,  of  gleet,  of  leucorrhoea,  and  of  cystirrhoea,  in  which  dis- 
eases it  proves  highly  beneficial. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  XX.  to  gr.  XXX.  three  or 
four  times  daily  ; if  liquid,  it  may  be  made  into  pills  with  magnesia 
or  powdered  liquorice  root,  or  it  may  be  given  in  emulsion  with  yolk 
of  egg  or  mucilage  ; if  solid,  it  may  be  swallowed  entire  rolled  up  in 
a little  sugar. 


T£REBiNTHlN.iE  Oleum.  Oil  of  TuTpentine,  (described  in  the 
division  A-TithGlTYiintics),  given  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated 
acts  as  a stimulant  to  the  renal  vessels,  causing  an  increased  flow  of 
urine,  to  which  it  communicates  a violet  odour.  It  also  possesses 
a specific  action  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  and 
urethra,  checking  excessive  discharges,  and  giving  increased  tonicity 
to  the  vessels  which  secrete  the  mucus.  If  the  use  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine  be  too  long  continued,  and  especially  when  given  in  small  doses, 
^nsuJJlClenUy  suspended,  whether  by  mouth  or  rectum,  it  is  apt  to 
pro  Lice  stiangury,  bloody  urine,  and  even  sometimes  total  suppres- 
sion 0 t e secretion.  The  dose  of  this  oil  as  a diuretic  is  from  min. 

^xx.  It  has  occasionally  proved  serviceable  in  dropsical 
effusions,  but  its  stimulating  property  forbids  its  employment  if  there 
IS  any  tendency  to  inflammatory  action.  It  is  frequently  employed 
with  much  benefit  in  gleet,  in  leucorrhoea,  and  in  chronic  cystir- 
rfioea.  Under  the  use  of  oil  of  turpentine,  the  quantity  of  litliic 
acid  in  the  urine  is  much  increased,  owing  to  which  it  frequently 
proves  very  beneficial  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  sciatica  occur- 
ing  111  the  old  and  debilitated. 
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* Terebenthina  Chia.  Liquid  Resin  of  Pistacia  Terehin- 
thus.  Chian  Turpentine.  Scio  Turpentine.  This  tree  is  a 
native  of  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe,  of  the  Grecian  Archilepago, 
and  of  Syria,  it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  AnacardiacecB,  and 
to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Dioecia  Penta/ndria. 

BOTANICAL  CHAKACTEKS. — Stem  30  to  35  feet  high  ; leaves  pinnate ; young  leaves 
reddish  ; flowers  in  compound  racemes  ; fruit  globular,  purplish,  inclosing  an  osseous 
one-seeded  nut. 

PREPAEATiON. — The  liquid  resinous  exudation,  which  constitutes  the  Chian  turpen- 
tine of  commerce,  is  obtained  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Scio,  by  making  incisions  into  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  allowing  the  juice  which  flows  out  to  harden  on  large  flat  stones 
placed  under  ; each  tree  yields  from  8 to  10  ounces  only. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.-— It  is  of  the  consistence  of  very  thick 
honey,  but  often  nearly  solid';  of  a pale  greenish-yellow  colour ; has 
a weak  terebinthinate,  somewhat  fragrant  odour,  and  a slightly  bit- 
ter taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Chian  turpentine  consists  of  volatile  oil 
and  resin.  It  resinifies  by  keeping  or  by  exposure  to  the  air,  when 
it  loses  its  fragrancy.  This  turpentine  is  very  scarce,  Strasburgh  or 
Venice  turpentine  being  usually  substituted  for  it. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — It  resembles  oil  of  turpentine  in  its 
action  on  the  urinary  organs  ; but  by  many  it  is  supposed  to  act 
more  effectually  in  stopping  chronic  mucous  discharges. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION— Gr.  X.  to  XXX.  three 
or  four  times  a day  ; it  may  be  made  into  pills  with  powdered 
liquorice  root  or  gum  arabic,  or  may  be  given  in  emulsion  with 
yolk  of  egg  or  mucilage. 


* Urea.  A peculiar  principle  contained  in  the  urine  of  most 
animals.  CoH4O2N2=60. 


PREPARATION. — Urea  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  fresh  human  urine  to  the 
consistence  of  a syrup,  treating  with  pure  nitric  acid,  washing  well  with  distilled  water 
the  nitrate  of  urea,  decomposing  with  carbonate  of  potash,  dissolving  the  precipitated 
urea  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizing  ; or  by  the  following  elegant  process  of  Liebig,  oiv^- 
of  perfectly  colourless  crystallized  urea  may  be  procured  from  Ibj.  of  ferrocyamde  ot 
potassium Mix  together  28  parts  of  perfectly  dry  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  . 
14  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  both  in  fine  powder  ; place  the  mixture  upon  a smooth 
iron  plate,  and  expose  it  to  a dull  red  heat  over  a charcoal  fire.  By-and-by  it  will 
begin  to  burn  of  itself,  when  it  is  to.be  frequently  stirred  about.  After  it  cools  it  is 
to  be  lixiviated  with  cold  water.  The  solution  is  to  be  treated  with  20^  parts  ot  dry 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  whereupon  a copious  deposit  of  sulphate  of  pot^h  will  ensue 
whilst  cyanate  of  ammonia  will  be  held  in  solution.  It  is  then  to  be  allowed  to  stan^d 
for  some  time  in  a warm  place  (under  212°  F.),  so  as  to  concentrate  tbe  superoatant 
liquor,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  decanted,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ‘hen  trf  jea 
with  alcohol  of  a density  of -835  to  -865  wliich  dissolves  out  the  urea  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  cyanate  of  ammonia,  and  which  on  evaporation  yields  it  in  the  lorm  ° 
crystals.  The  fact  being  that  the  hydrated  cyanate  of  amrnonia 
nients  requisite  to  form  urea,  but  with  the  atoms  differently  arrange  , phem- 

tliem,  and  as  the  result  urea  appears.  For  this  beautiful  discovery  in  org.  . 
istry  wo  are  indebted  to  Wohler.  TMs  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  this  equa 
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Sgedlc  dififereutly  ar- 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— It  occup  in  long,  colourless,  transparent 
crystals,  wliicli  are  flattened  four-sided  prisms.  They  are  heavier 
than  water,  have  a cooling,  sharp  taste,  but  are  inodorous. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— It  consists  of  2 equivalents  of  carbon 
4 of  hydrogen,  2 of  oxygen,  and  2 of  nitrogen  (C^H^OaNg).  It  is 
soluble  in  Its  own  weight  of  water  at  60°,  in  4 or  5 parts  of  cold 
alcohol,  and  m 2 parts  of  boiling  alcohol ; is  unalterable  in  dry  air 
but  deliquesces  in  damp  air  fuses  at  248°,  and  is  decomposed  at  a 
higher  temperature.  Urea  is  a feeble  base,  combining  with  most 
acids  without  neutralizing  them. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Urea  is  at  present  scarcely  ever  em- 
ployed as  a diuretic,  although  from  the  reports  of  several  French 
practitioners  it  appears  to  promote  remarkably  the  secretion  of  urine 
without  producing  any  general  disturbance  of  the  animal  economy  ’ 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.-Gr.  x.  to  gr.  XX.  dissolved 
in  sweetened  distilled  water.  It  may  be  also  given  made  into  nill 
01  bolus,  with  any  soft  extract,  or  with  honey  or  treacle. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EMETICS. 

(Vomits.) 

Emetics  are  substances  which  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  produc- 
ing vomiting.  The  number  of  medicines  employed  with  this  inten 
tion  is  but  few,  and  they  act  either  specifically,  that  is,  they  excite 
vomiting  when  injected  into  the  veins  as  well  as  when  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  or  their  operation  is  topical,  producing  vomiting 
only  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Tartar  emetic  is  an  example  of 
a specific,  mustard,  of  a topical  emetic.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enter  into  any  consideration  of  the  phenomena  and  patho- 
logy of  vomiting ; it  must  suflSce  to  say  that,  independently  of  the 
mere  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  emetics  generally 
influence  the  entire  system  sympathetically.  The  primary  effect  of 
most  emetics  is  the  production  of  nausea,  during  which  there  is 
general  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system,  pallor  of  the  face,  cold- 
ness of  the  surface,  great  flow  of  saliva,  with  a well-marked  diminu- 
tion in  the  force  of  the  circulation  ; by  the  administration  of 
remedies  of  this  class  in  doses  not  quite  sufidcient  to  cause  vomiting, 
this  effect  may  be  produced  with  much  certainty,  and  is  frequently 
had  recourse  to  as  a therapeutical  agent  in  cases  in  which  it  is  re- 
quired to  allay  spasm  or  to  subdue  commencing  inflammation.  The 
act  of  vomiting,  on  the  other  hand,  excites  the  circulation,  increases 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and,  determining  to  the  surface  of  the 
liody,  promotes  cuticular  transpiration  ; the  urinary  secretion  also 
is  frequently  augmented  during  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  and  the 
liver  stimulated  to  an  increased  discharge  of  bile.  Emetics  are, 
therefore,  often  administered  with  the  view  of  producing,  so  to  say,  a 
general  peHurhation  of  the  system,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  short, 
fevers  and  other  severe  diseases  at  their  very  commencement,  and 
frequently  with  decided  results.  In  prescribing  emetics,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  differences  which  exist  in  their  mode  of  opera- 
tion. Some  medicines  of  thi6  class,  as  sulphate,  of  zinc  and  sulphate 
of  copper,  produce  their  effects  very  rapidly,  exciting  vomiting 
almost  immediately  after  they  a.re  swallowed,  without  occasioning 
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much  nausea  or  depression.  Tartar  emetic  operates  more  slowly, 
and  causes  great  nausea,  accompanied  by  a feeling  of  feebleness  and 
exhaustion;  many  of  the  vegetable  emetics,  as  ipecacuanha,  act 
somewhat  similarly,  but  require  a much  longer  time  for  their  opera- 
tion ; whilst  there  is  yet  a third  class  of  emetics  whose  action  is  at- 
tended with  marked  stimulant  effects,  as  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
and,  in  a minor  degree,  squill.  In  selecting  a particular  remedy 
of  this  class,  therefore,  we  should  be  always  guided  by  the  nature  of 
the  indication  which  is  to  be  fulfilled.  Wherever  their  employment 
in  cases  of  'poisoning  is  called  for,  we  should  carefully  eschew  ad- 
ministering those  whose  action  is  attended  with  depression,  the  pro- 
cess of  absorption  being  thereby  materially  stimulated ; the  converse, 
of  course,  holding  true  wherever  we  desire  to  remove  the  results  of 
plastic  exudation.  When  there  are  symptoms  of  determination  of 
blood  to  the  cerebral  organs,  emetics  must  be  employed  with  great 
caution,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  of  the  circulation  which 
is  occasioned  during  the  act  of  vomiting  ; for  the  same  reason  also 
they  ought  not  to  be  administered  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
larger  arteries,  more  especially  when  aneurism  exists.  From  the 
violent  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  which  is  caused,  the  act 
of  vomiting  is  attended  with  great  risk  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
pregnancy,  in  hernia,  and  in  prolapsus  uteri.  Independent  of  eme- 
tics, strictly  so  called,  the  act  of  vomiting  can  be  excited  by  mechan- 
ical means,  such  as  tickling  the  throat  with  the  finger  or  an  oiled 
feather,  care  being  taken  not  to  introduce  this  latter  too  far  down 
the  throat  lest  it  might  be  involuntarily  swallowed — an  accident, 
the  possible  occurrence  of  which  physiology  accounts  for  ; or,  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  removed  by  the  stomach  pump — 
an  instrument,  from  the  incautious  use  of  which  in  inexperienced 
hands,  much  mischief  may  ensue  ; consequently,  as  a general  rule, 
it  is  safer,  unless  familiar  with  its  use,  for  the  practitioner  to  prefer 
to  it  some  one  or  other  of  the  emetics  hereafter  described. 

Ammoni^  Sesquicarbonas.  Sesquicarbonate  of  Am'monia, 
(described  in  the  division  Antacids),  given  in  doses  of  gr.  xxx.  or 
upwards,  acts  as  a stimulating  emetic,  without  producing  much 
nausea  or  depression.  It  is  consequently  employed  in  cases  of  great 
debility  when  the  use  of  an  emetic  is  indicated  ; as  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis occurring  in  broken-down  constitutions,  and  in  the  suffocative 
catarrh  of  fever.^  But  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  ope- 
ration mustard  is  generally  preferred  in  these  cases,  and  is  indeed 
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frequently  combined  with  it.  The  difficulty  experienced,  however, 
in  getting  patients  to  swallow  either  of  them  frequently  acts  as  a 
barrier  to  their  administration  in  cases  where  their  emetic  action 
would  be  attended  with  unquestionable  benefit. 


Antimonium  Tartaratum.  Tartar  Emetic  (described  in  the 
division  Diaphoretics),  administered  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains 
dissolved  in  water,  operates  as  a powerful  emetic,  producing  at  the 
same  time  general  depression,  and  much  nausea.  The  act  of  vomit- 
ing does  not  occur  for  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  after  the 
emetic  has  been  taken,  but  it  is  then  usually  energetic  and  fre- 
quently repeated.  The  emetic  action  is  specific,  as  this  medicine 
operates  not  only  when  administered  by  the  stomach  or  rectum,  but 
when  injected  into  the  veins,  or  otherwise  introduced  into  the  vas- 
cular system.  Tartar  emetic  is  employed  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is 
wished  to  produce  a powerful  impression  on  the  system,  and  at  the 
same  time  lower  the  circulation ; as  in  the  early  stages  of  febrile  or 
inflammatory  affections,  when  if  given  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  symptoms  the  disease  is  frequently  cut  short ; with  this  view 
it  is  employed  in  common  continued  fever,  in  acute  ophthalmia,  in 
croup,  in  hooping  cough,  in  hernia  humoralis,  in  bubo,  &c.  In  cases 
of  threatened  suffocation  from  the  lodgment  of  solid  bodies  in  the 
oesophagus,  tartar  emetic  has  been  successfully  injected  into  the 
veins  to  produce  vomiting,  and  thereby  the  expulsion  of  the  sub- 
stance. In  cases  of  poisoning,  it  is  inferior  to  other  remedies  of  this 
class,  in  consequence  of  the  slowness  of  its  operation  and  its  depress- 
ing effects,  whereby  the  further  absorption  of  any  of  the  poison  re- 
maining in  the  stomach  is  much  facilitated.  Tartar  emetic  is  also 
frequently  administered  with  the  intention  of  producing  nausea 
without  causing  vomiting ; thus  it  is  used  in  cases  of  strangulated 
hernia,  to  cause  relaxation  of  the  parts  and  permit  the  return  of  the 
contents  of  the  sac,  a line  of  practice  attended  with  great  risk,  and 
in  my  opinion  seriously  to  be  deprecated,  inasmuch  as  w^e  ^nnot 
calculate  on  the  limitation  of  its  action  to  that  of  nausea,  but  it  may 
superinduce  emesis,  which  might  seriously  complicate  matters ; in 
rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  obstructing  labour  ; in  dislocation,  to  relax 
the  muscular  system,  a class  of  accidents  that  frequently  render  the 
system  strangely  tolerant  of  its  action  ; and  in  spasmodic  stricture. 
In  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  cases,  how^ever,  its  use  with  these  objects 
in  view  is  now-a-days  superseded  by  that  of  chloroform.  To  pro- 
duce similar  effects,  its  use,  combined  with  opium,  has  been  also  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  the  delirium  attended  with  vigilia  of  fever 
by  Graves,  and  in  delirium  tremens  by  Law.  Similarly  combined, 
Pritchard  recommends  its  use  in  insanity,  when  a hot  and  dry  skm, 
with  a full,  hard  pulse,  together  with  maniacal  excitement,  are  pre- 
sent ; and  Collins  and  Murphy  have  found  a similar  combination  of 
use  in  puerperal  convulsions.  It  is  best  administered  in  distil  e 
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water;  gr.  ij.  may  be  dissolved  in  foviij.  of  water,  and  of  this  f§ij. 
should  be  given  every  ten  minutes  until  vomiting  is  produced,  or 
f 5ss.  every  hour  if  it  is  wished  to  produce  nausea  merely.  When  pre- 
scribed with  this  view  it  should  always  be  combined  with  tincture 
of  lavender  (see  p.  236).  It  is  sometimes  given  in  the  form  of 
enema;  for  this  purpose  gr.  vj.  are  to  be  dissolved  in  Oj.  of  tepid 
water;  in  this  form,  however,  its  operation  is  uncertain.  For  in- 
jection into  the  veins,  gr.  j.  or  gr.  ij.  are  dissolved  in  fSij.  of  tepid 
distilled  water.  (See,  also,  Epispastics,  Expectorants,  and  Seda- 
tives.) 

CuPRi  Sulphas.  Sulphate  of  Copper  (described  in  the  division 
Astringents),  in  doses  of  from  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xv.  operates  as  a speedy 
and  effectual  emetic,  producing  generally  a single  but  complete  eva- 
cuation of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  without  causing  any  depres- 
sion of  the  system,  a fact  which  renders  this  salt  peculiarly  applicable 
as  an  emetic  in  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning ; but  from  its  being  apt 
to  act  as  a powerful  irritant  if  vomiting  be  not  speedily  produced, 
sulphate  of  zinc  should  be  preferred  in  such  a case,  especially  if  we 
have  any  reason  to  suspect  that  the  stomach  is  paralyzed  by  the 
narcotic  action  of  the  poison ; for  the  same  reason,  it  ought  to  be 
given  in  the  full  doses  above  mentioned. 


Ipecacuanha.  Ipecacuan.  (Syn. : Hippo.)  Cephaelis  Ipe- 
cacuanha, D.G.  Plate  62,  Steph.  and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (The  root 
dried  ; imported  from  Brazil.)  A native  of  Brazil ; belonging  to 
the  Natural  family  Cinchonacece,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and 
order  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHABACTERS. — Root,  perennial,  generally  simple ; stem,  shrubby,  as- 
cending, 2 to  3 feet  long ; leaves,  opposite,  ovato-lanceolate,  4 to  8 placed  at  the  end 
of  the  stem  and  branches;  flowers,  white,  in  terminal,  pendulous  heads;  fruit,  a fleshy 
black  beny. 

PREPARATION.  The  roots  are  gathered  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  cut  from  the 
stems,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  packed  in  bundles  of  various  sizes. 

CHARACTERS.  In  pieces  three  or  four  inches  long,  about  the  size  of  a small  quill, 
contorted,  and  irregularly  annulated.  Colour,  brown  of  various  shades.  It  consists 
0 two  parts,  the  cortical  or  active  portion,  which  is  brittle,  and  a slender,  tough, 
w ite,  woody  centre.  Powder,  pale  Wwn,  with  a faint,  nauseous  odour,  and  a some- 
wiiat  acnd  and  bitter  taste. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Ipecacuanha  root  is  in  pieces  from  three 
to  SIX  inches  long,  about  the  thickness  of  a writing  pen,  irregularly 
twisted  and  bent,  presenting  many  circular  depressions  at  short  in- 
tervals, which  give  the  root  an  annulated  appearance  resembling  a 
immber  of  beads  placed  side  by  side  on  a string.  It  breaks  with  a 
short,  clean  fracture,  presenting  an  outward  cortical  portion  of  a 
grayish  or  grayish-brown  colour,  and  a white  woody  centre  (medi- 
tulUum)  ; these  exist  in  the  proportion  of  four  of  cortex  to  one  of 
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meditullium.  Ipecacuan  root  is  readily  reduced  to  powder,  which 
is  of  a pale  brownish-yellow  colour,  has  a faint,  nauseous,  peculiar 
odour,  and  a bitter,  somewhat  acrid  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  cortical  portion  of  the  root  is  the 
more  active ; according  to  the  analysis  of  Pelletier  it  consists  of  1 6 
per  cent,  of  a peculiar  alkaloid  named  einetina,  in  which  the  active 
properties  of  the  drug  reside,  2 of  a fat  oily  matter,  6 of  wax,  10 
of  gum,  42  of  starch,  and  20  of  lignin.  Further  experiments  have 
proved,  however,  that  the  emetina  procured  was  a very  impure  pre- 
paration, and  that  ipecacuanha  root  did  not  yield  more  than  1 per 
cent,  of  the  emeta  or  emetina  in  a pure  state.  In  addition  to  the 
matters  above  mentioned,  Willigk,  who,  in  1851,  analysed  carefully 
some  specimens  of  the  root,  discovered  in  it  a peculiar  acid  which 
he  named  ipecacuanha  acid  ; it  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  has 
a strong,  bitter  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  water;  its 
composition  is  CnllgOg.  Emetina  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1 part 
of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  ipecacuanha  in  10  parts  of  water,  filtering 
to  remove  the  fatty  matter,  and  adding  1 part  of  calcined  magnesia ; 
evaporating  with  a gentle  heat  to  dryness,  pulverising,  washing  with 
cold  water,  drying  and  pulverising  again  ; exhausting  the  pow^der 
with  boiling  alcohol,  distilling  off  the  spirit,  treating  the  dry  residue 
with  weak  sulphuric  acid  and  animal  charcoal ; and  finally  precipi- 
tating the  emetina  with  ammonia.  Emetina,  as  commonly  met 
with,  is  a dark,  pasty -looking  substance,  but  when  pure  is  white  and 
pulverulent,  inodorous,  with  a faint,  bitter  taste,  alkaline,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  less  so  in  ether  ; it  is  com- 
posed of  C37H27NO10.  Ipecacuanha  yields  its  active  principles  to 
water  and  to  alcohol. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Spurious  ipecacuan  roots  are  frequently  substi- 
tuted, especially  on  the  Continent,  for  the  true  root,  but  as  none  of 
them  present  the  precise  characters  of  the  latter,  as  given  above,  the 
fraud  is  readily  detected.  The  powder  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
very  frequently  adulterated,  but  of  this  w^e  can  scarcely  judge  except 
by  its  effect  when  administered  as  a medicine. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  full  medicinal  doses,  ipecacuan 
operates  as  a certain  but  mild  emetic,  at  the  same  time  increasing 
remarkably  the  secretions.  It  resembles  taiTar  emetic  in  the  time 
which  elapses  after  it  has  been  taken  before  its  effects  are  produced, 
and  also  in  the  act  of  vomiting  being  repeated  several  times ; but  it 
differs  from  that  substance  in  not  causing  so  much  nausea  or  general 
depression  ; it  has  less  tendency,  also,  to  act  on  the  bow^els,  produc- 
ing^, in  fact,  an  antiperistaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  to  which,  per- 
haps, its  great  value  in  dysentery  may  be  attributed ; in  such  cases 
more  benefit  follows  its  employment  in  nauseating  than  in  emetic 
doses.  I have  frequently  tested  its  value  under  such  circumstance.*?, 
and  can  speak  of  it  with  confidence.  In  India  it  is  a favourite  remedy 
in  dysentery,  and  many  of  my  former  pupils  have  on  their 
spoken  to  me  in  terms  of  enthusiasm  of  its  great  value.  I icre 
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Annesley's  Formulary  is  in  general  repute.  11; . — Pulv.  Ipecac,  gr. 
ij. ; Pil.  Hydrarg.,  gr.  ij. ; Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  ss  ; ft.  pil.  ; 4tis  horis, 
Sumend.  ; but  by  some  practitioners  it  has  been  exhibited  in  doses 
far  exceeding  this.  As  an  emetic,  ipecacuanha  is  adapted  for  chil- 
dren, for  the  old  or  debilitated,  and  for  delicate  females,  where  we 
wish  to  produce  vomiting  without  depressing  much  the  vital  powers ; 
and  also  for  cases  when  the  indication  is  to  increase  the  secretions 
of  the  pulmonary  organs.  Thus,  it  is  used  with  benefit  in  the  gastric 
febrile  disorders  of  children,  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach ; 
at  the  approach  of  the  paroxysm  in  ague,  hysteria,  or  hooping  cough, 
when  it  frequently  checks  the  development  of  the  fit ; and  it  is 
generally  given  in  conjunction  with  tartar  emetic  in  the  febrile  and 
inflammatory  disorders  in  which  that  substance  is  employed.  As  an 
emetic,  ipecacuanha  is  to  be  preferred  to  tartar  emetic,  when  there 
is  any  tendency  to  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  digestive  organs ; 
it  is  inferior  to  the  metallic  sulphates  in  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning, 
on  account  of  the  slowness  of  its  operation.  Small  doses  of  ipecacu- 
anha, when  continued  for  some  time,  have  produced  occasionally 
symptoms  analogous  to  those  of  salivation  caused  by  mercury. 
Lmetina  has  been  very  little  used  in  medicine ; the  only  advan- 
tages which  it  possesses  over  ipecacuanha  are  the  smallness  of  the 
dose  required  to  produce  vomiting  and  its  freedom  from  the  un- 
pleasant odour  and  taste  of  that  substance : these  are,  however, 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  dangerous  symptoms  which  would 
result  from  an  overdose.  (See,  also,  Epispastics  and  Expecto- 
rants.) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  as  an  emetic, 
the  usual  dose  of  ipecacuanha  is  from  gr.  xij  to  gr.  xx.  ; but  gr.  v. 
or  gr.  yj.  are  frequently  sufficient;  it  is  best  given  mixed  with  warm 
water,  and  its  action  is  promoted  by  tepid  drinks  : gr.  j.  is  usually 
enough  to  act  as  an  emetic  for  an  infant.  When  administered  in 
combination  with  tartar  emetic,  gr.  xij.  are  mixed  with  gr.  j.  of  the 
latter.  The  dose  of  impure  emetina  is  from  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iij. ; of 
the  pure  alkaloid  from  gr.  ^ to  gr.  ss. ; either  may  be  given  dissolved 
in  water  with  the  aid  of  a few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Vinum  I'pecacuanhce.  Wine  of  Ipecacuan.  (Take  of  ipeca- 
cuan,  bruised,  one  ounce  ; sherry,  one  pint.  Macerate  for  seven 
(lays  with  occasional  agitation,  strain,  express,  and  filter.)  As  an 
emetic,  very  generally  employed  for  children,  in  doses  of  from  min. 
XX.  to  foj. ; seldom  for  adults.  Dose,  fSij.  to  fSiv. 

* Syrupus  Ipeeacuanhce.  (Ipecacuan,  in  coarse  powder,  oiv.  ; 
rectified  spirit,  Oj.  ; proof  spirit  ; and  water,  of  each,  foxiv.  ; syrup 
Ovij.  ; digest  the  ipecacuan  in  fi^xv.  of  the  rectified  spirit  at  a gentle 
heat  for  twenty-four  hours  ; strain,  squeeze  the  residue,  and  filter, 
liepeat  this  process  with  the  residue  and  proof  spirit,  and  again 
with  the  water;  unite  the  fluids  and  distil  off  the  spirit  till  the  resi- 
duum amounts  to  5xij.  Add  to  the  re.siduum  f5v.  of  the  rectified 
spirit,  and  then  the  syrup.)  This  syrup  is  as  effectually  and  much 
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more  simply  prepared  by  dissolving  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root 
in  distilled  water,  and  adding  syrup.  It  is  an  excellent  preparation 
for  children ; about  min.  xl.  of  the  syrup  are  equal  in  strength  to 
one  grain  of  ipecacuanha.  The  dose,  as  an  emetic  for  adults,  is 
foij.  ; for  children,  min.  xx.  to  f3j. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  salts  of  lead  and  of  mercury  ; the  vegetable 
acids  ; and  all  astringent  vegetable  infusions. 


SciLLA.  Squill  (described  in  the  division  Diuretics),  in  full  me- 
dicinal doses,  generally  produces  nausea  and  vomiting ; but  its  action 
is  uncertain,  and  therefore  it  is  not  much  used  as  an  emetic.  It  is 
sometimes,  however,  given  to  children  with  this  intention  in  hoop- 
ing-cough, and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  bronchitis  or  of  croup.  In 
consequence  of  its  stimulating  effects  it  is  inadmissible  where  there 
is  any  tendency  to  inflammation.  The  preparation  of  squill  usually 
employed  as  an  emetic  is  the  following  ; — 

Syrupus  Scillce.  Syrup  of  Squill.  (Take  of  squill,  bruised, 
two  ounces  and  a half ; dilute  acetic  acid,  one  pint ; refined  sugar, 
two  pounds  ; proof  spirit,  one  fluid  ounce  and  a half.  Digest  the 
squill  in  the  dilute  acetic  acid  for  three  days,  with  a gentle  heat ; 
express,  add  the  spirit,  and  filter  ; then  mix  in  the  sugar,  and  dissolve 
with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  product  should  weigh  three  pounds  two 
ounces,  and  should  have  the  specific  gravity  1-330.)  Dose,  ^ an 
emetic,  for  children,  f3j.  every  quarter  of  an  hour  until  vomiting  is 
produced. 


SiNAPiS.  Mustard.  (Syn. ; Flour  of  Mustard.)  Sinapis  nigra, 
Linn.,  and  Sinapis  alba,  Linn.  Black  Mustard,  White  Mustard. 
Plates,  969  and  1677,  Eng.  Bot.  (The  seeds,  reduced  to  powder, 
mixed  ; cultivated  in  England.)  These  are  indigenous  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  Natural  family  Crudferce  {Brassicacew,  Bindley), 
and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Tetr adynamia  Siliquosa. 

BOT.tVOTC^VL  CHARACTERS. — Annual ; stem,  3 to  4 feet  high  ; lower  leaves,  large, 
lyrate,  rough ; flowers,  yellow  ; pod,  with  a very  short  beak,  quadrangular ; seed.s, 
dark  brown.  The  white  mustard  is  distinguished  by  the  pod  having  a long  beak,  and 

by  the  seeds  being  yellow.  . . . ., 

CPIARACTERS. — Grecnish-yellow,  of  an  acrid  bitterish,  oily,  pungent  taste,  scenue^ 
when  dry,  but  exhaling  when  moist  a pungent,  penetrating,  peculiar  odour,  very  irri- 
tating to  the  nostrils  and  eyes. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Table  mustard,  as  met  with  in  the  shops, 
and  which  is  always  used  in  medical  practice,  is  prepared  from  both 
the  black  and  white  species  of  sinapis,  mixed  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions and  ground.  Mustard  is  a greenish-yellow  powder,  having 
a somewhat  oily  aspect,  an  acrid  burning  taste,  and  in  the  dry  sW 
a faint  nauseous  smell ; when  moistened  it  emits  a strong  penetra- 
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ting  odour,  very  irritating  to  the  eyes  and  nostrils.  Black  mustard 
is  much  more  pungent  than  white. 

CHEMICAL  PKOPERTIES. — Black  mustard  seeds  consist  of  a bland 
fixed  oil ; of  a peculiar  acid,  bitter,  odourless,  and  uncrystallizable, 
which  has  been  named  myronic  acid;  of  another  peculiar  principle, 
resembling  vegetable  albumen  and  emulsin,  which  has  been  named 
TYiyrosyne;  and  of  a third  peculiar  principle,  crystallizable  and  very 
volatile,  named  sinapisin;  with  other  unimportant  matters.  When 
water  is  added  to  mustard,  by  the  mutual  action  of  these  principles 
upon  each  other  a pungent  volatile  oil  is  formed,  which  may  he  ob- 
tained by  distillation,  but  which  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  seeds  ; 
and  it  is  to  its  formation  that  the  active  properties  of  mustard  are 
due. 

TEST. — A decoction  cooled  is  not  made  blue  by  tincture  of  iodine. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Flour  of  mustard  is  always  more  or  less  adul- 
terated with  a variety  of  substances.  Wheaten  flour,  which  is  gene- 
rally (always  according  to  Christison)  mixed  with  it,  may  be  detected 
by  tincture  of  iodine  turning  a cooled  decoction  blue.  Other  sophis- 
tications may  be  discovered  by  examination  with  the  microscope,  or 
we  may  judge  of  their  existence  by  the  physical  properties  of  the 
specimen. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Mustard  is  a powerful  stimulating 
emetic,  and  should  be  preferred  to  any  other  remedy  of  this  class 
when  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach  is  greatly  reduced,  or  the  vital 
power  is  low.  Thus  it  is  employed  with  much  advantage  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  especially  with  the  narcotics  or  sedatives,  in  intoxication 
threatening  complete  coma,  in  malignant  cholera,  in  some  forms  of 
apoplexy  and  of  paralysis,  and  in  suflbcative  catarrh  occurring  in 
the  aged  or  debilitated.  (See  also  Epispastics.) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — As  an  emetic,  mustard 
is  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls ; it  is  best  adminis- 
tered rubbed  up  with  f5vj.  or  fiviij.  of  tepid  water. 

PREPARATION. — Cataplasma. 


Viola  Odorata.  The  root  of  this  plant  (which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  division  Cathartics),  though  not  officinal  in  the  British 
pharmacopoeias,  possesses  well-marked  emetic  properties,  which  de- 
pend on  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid  named  violina;  this  principle 
operates  in  a manner  precisely  similar  to  emetina,  and  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  the  roots  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Viola.  In 
their  action  on  the  system  violet  roots  resemble  ipecacuanha,  for 
which  they  would  form  an  excellent  substitute ; and  as  many  of  the 
species  are  indigenous,  the  subject  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
has  been  hitherto  bestowed  on  it.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root 
is  from  gr.  xxx.  to  gr.  lx. 
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ZiNCi  Sulphas.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  (described  in  the  division  ^s- 
tringents),  in  full  medicinal  doses,  from  gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx.,  operates 
as  a speedy,  safe,  and  efficacious  emetic,  not  producing  much  nausea 
or  depression,  and  is  therefore  preferred  to  all  other  medicines  of  this 
class  in  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning.  It  is  also  applicable  to  any  case 
in  which  it  is  wished  to  produce  a single  but  complete  evacuation  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach.  As  an  emetic,  sulphate  of  zinc  is  best 
administered  in  the  full  doses  above  stated,  dissolved  in  three  or 
four  ounces  of  tepid  water, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

EMMENAGOGUES. 

Emmenagogues  are  medicines  supposed  to  be  capable  of  promot- 
ing the  menstrual  discharge.  That  any  substances  have  a direct 
or  specific  power  over  the  uterine  organs  has  been  doubted  by  many, 
in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  operation  of  the  so-called  spe- 
cific emmenagogues,  and  also  as  the  uterus  is  not  an  organ  in- 
tended for  the  elimination  of  foreign  matter.  Nevertheless  there 
are  some  medicines  employed  to  promote  the  menstrual  secretion, 
which  appear  to  act  solely  as  stimulants  to  the  uterus,  and  these 
shall  be  considered  in  this  chapter.  Suppression  or  absence  of  the 
menstrual  discharge  is  generally  the  effect  of  some  morbid  state  of 
the  system,  and  therefore  the  remedies  which  are  to  be  employed 
should  have  reference  to  this  morbid  state.  Thus,  when  amenorrhcea 
is  the  consequence  of  general  debility,  recourse  must  be  had  to  tonics 
and  stimulants ; and  when  it  occurs  with  a state  of  plethora,  leech- 
ing or  cupping  and  other  lowering  plans  of  treatment  must  be 
employed.  In  the  treatment  of  suppressed,  absent,  or  deficient 
menstruation,  these  general  remedies  should  be  always  used  before 
what  may  be  termed  the  spccijic  emmenagogues  are  administered, 
as  healthy  menstruation  is  admittedly  incompatible  with  a deranged 
or  diseased  state  of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  when  such  exists, 
stimulation  of  the  uterine  organs  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  Substances  which  stimulate  powerfully  the  neigh- 
oounng  organs  act  Telcitively  on  the  uterine  vessels,  and  consequently 
are  often  effectual  in  restoring  the  menstrual  discharge.  Thus,  some 
)f  the  more  acrid  cathartics,  as  aloes,  gamboge,  &c. ; and  the 
><hmulating  diuretics,  as  the  turpentines,  cantharides,  &c.,  are 
lequently  the  most  certain  emmenagogues.  More  lately  it  has  been 
Droposed  to  make  use  of  applications  to  the  mammary  glands  with 
he  view  of  restoring  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  for  this  purpose 
. warm  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the  castor- oil  plant  has  been 
uccessfully  employed.  But  the  result  must  have  been  due  to  the 
i^arm  fomentation  of  organs  between  which  and  the  uterus  so  close 

. sympathy  exists,  and  not  to  any  medicinal  virtue  in  the  substance 
mploycd. 
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Crocus.  Saffron.  Crocus  sativus,  Linn.  Plate  101,  Steph. 
and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (The  stigma,  and  part  of  the  style,  dried ; 
imported  from  Spain,  France,  and  Naples.)  A native  of  Asia 
Minor,  now  naturalized  in  England ; belonging  to  the  Natural 
family  Iridacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Triandria 
Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTEES. — Root,  a round  cortnus ; leaves,  linear,  with  a white 
central  stripe ; flowers,  appearing  in  September  and  October,  light  purple  with  red 
veins  ; style  single,  stigma  protruded,  drooping,  with  three  linear  divisions,  fragrant. 

PREPARATION. — Early  in  the  morning  the  flowers  are  gathered,  just  as  they  are 
about  to  expand,  the  stigmata  with  part  of  the  style  picked  out,  and  the  rest  of  the 
flower  thrown  away  ; the  stigmata  are  then  spread  loosely  on  white  paper,  and  dried 
on  a small  kiln  of  a peculiar  coustruction.  Formerly  the  over-ripe  or  injured  stigmata 
were  dried  under  pressure  between  folds  of  paper,  when  they  constituted  what  was 
called  Cake  Saffron.,  now  rarely  met  with. 

CHARACTERS. — Consists  of  a thread-like  style,  terminated  by  three  long  orange- 
brown  stigmas,  which  are  broadest  at  their  summit ; has  a powerful  aromatic  odour. 
When  rubbed  on  the  moistened  finger,  it  tinges  it  intensely  orange-yellow. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Saffron  is  met  with  in  commerce  under 
two  forms.  Cake  Saffron,  produced  by  tightly  packing  it  together, 
during  the  process  of  drying  (the  least  esteemed  form)  ; or,  Hay 
Saffron,  which  consists  of  the  dried  stigmata  in  loosely-aggregated 
masses;  the  colour  is  deep  orange,  the  odour  powerful  and  agree- 
ably aromatic,  in  large  quantities  stupifying  ; the  taste  is  pungent, 
aromatic,  and  somewhat  bitter.  It  is  imported  chiefly  from  Spain 
and  France,  English  saffron  not  being  met  with  in  the  market  at 
present.  According  to  Pereira,  “ one  grain  of  good  commercial 
saffron  contains  the  stigmata  and  styles  of  nine  flowers  ; hence  4,320 
flowers  are  required  to  yield  one  ounce  of  saffron. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Saffron  consists  of  albumen,  mucilage,  a 
colouring  extractive  matter  named  polychroite,  which  constitutes 
two-thirds  of  its  weight,  volatile  oil,  &c.  It  yields  its  properties 
readily  to  water  and  to  alcohol ; its  solution  in  either  being  of  a 
deep  orange  colour  ; strong  sulphuric  acid  changes  its  colour  to  an  ^ 
indigo  blue.  ' | 

— When  pressed  between  folds  of  white  filtering  paper,  it  leaves  no  oily  stain.  f 

ADULTERATIONS. — In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  saffron,  it  | 
is  very  much  adulterated  ; the  petals  of  the  Carthamus  tinctonus  i 
or  Safflower,  and  of  the  i^yalendula  arvensis  or  Marigold,  pome-  | 
o-ranate  blossoms,  and  fibres  of  smoked  beef  are  used  for  this  pur-  j 
pose.  Oil  is  also  frequently  added  to  improve  its  colour  and  to  I 

increase  its  weight;  hence  the  pharmacopoeial  test.  The  flowere  ^ 

may  be  detected  by  the  thickness  of  their  structure,  when  a speci-  ^ 
men  is  soaked  in  water  : the  fibres  of  beef,  by  the  odour  which  they 
emit  on  being  burned.  What'  is  at  present  sometimes  sold  in  Jhng- 
land  for  cake  saffron,  consists  of  the  petals  of  the  ■ 

torius  made  into  a paste  with  gum  water.  Of  the  qualities  oi 
saffron  we  judge  by  its  sensible  properties.  : 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Saffron  is  a stimulant  of  weak  power, 
exerting  a specific  influence,  by  no  means  well-marked,  over  the 
uterine  organs ; so  that  it  is  but  a doubtful  emmenagogue.  In  the 
present  day  it  is  scarcely  ever  employed  in  medicine,  except  to  give 
an  agreeable  odour  and  a pleasing  colour  to  mixtures.  On  the  con- 
tinent it  bears  a high  character  as  a remedy  for  the  severe  lumbar 
pains  which  so  frequently  precede  or  accompany  menstruation.  In 
the  exanthemata  it  is  a favourite  domestic  remedy,  from  the  idea 
that  it  favours  the  production  of  the  eruption. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  substance,  gr.  xij.  to 
gr.  lx. 

phePjVRAtions. — Pulvis  aromaticus  (see  General  Stimulants),  tinctura. 

* Syrupus  Groci.  (Take  of  saffron,  chopped  fine,  5ss. ; boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  Oj.  ; refined  sugar,  in  powder,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 
Infuse  the  saffron  in  the  water,  in  a covered  vessel,  for  twelve  hours, 
then  boil  for  five  minutes,  and  strain  through  calico  with  expression ; 
let  the  decoction  stand  until  the  sediment  subsides,  and  having  then 
decanted  the  clear  liquor,  add  to  it  twice  its  weight  of  sugar,  and  dis- 
solve with  "the  aid  of  steam  or  water  heat.)  Dose,  f5j.  to  f3ij. 
Chiefly  used  for  flavouring  and  colouring  purposes. 

Tinctura  Groci.  Tincture  of  Saffron.  (Take  of  saffron,  one 
ounce  ; proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate  the  saffron  for  forty-eight 
hours  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit  in  a close  vessel,  agitating 
occasionally ; then  transfer  to  a percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases 
to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the 
spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation  is  completed,  subject  the  contents 
of  the  percolator  to  pressure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  liquids,  and 
add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  Dose,  f3j.  to  f3ij. 


Ergota.  Ergot.  (Syn.  : Secale  Gornutum.)  Secale  cereale, 
Linn.  Common  Rye.  (The  grain  diseased  by  the  presence  of  an 
pnperfect  fungus.)  Plate  113,  Steph.  and  GhurcJi.  Med.  Bot. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  what  this  substance  really 

authorities  agree  that  it  is  a peculiar  species 
of  fun^s^  {Spermoedia  clavus  of  Fries  and  Lindley,  Ergotoetia 
abortyaciens  of  Quekett  and  Pereira),  which  is  produced  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  yet  not  fully  ascertained,  on  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Natural  families  Graminacece,  Gyperacece,  and  Pal- 

'inacece,  but  on  none  so  frequently  as  on  the  Secale  cereale  or 
common  rye. 

• curved,  with  a longitudinal  furrow  on  the  concave- 

side,  optuse  at  the  ends  ; from  one-third  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  in  length  ; 

0 a violet-brown  colour  on  the  surface,  yellowish  within;  solid,  frangible,  fracture 
sliort,  odour  faintly  marked.  ° 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Ergot,  Or  spurred  rye,  consists  of  angular, 
sometimes  round  bodies,  from  the  third  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
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lialf  in  length,  retaining  the  longitudinal  depression  of  the  sound 
grain,  obtuse  at  the  extremities,  curved  like  the  spur  of  a cock, 
whence  the  name.  It  is  of  a violet-brown  colour  externally,  some- 
times whitish  ; yellowish  internally.  In  the  entire  state,  the  odour 
is  very  faint,  but  when  powdered  it  has  a heavy,  mawkish,  some- 
what animal  smell ; the  taste  is  acrid  and  disagreeable ; it  is  firm 
and  fragile,  breaking  with  a clear  transverse  fracture.  Ergot  of  rye 
attracts  moisture  if  exposed  to  the  air,  swells,  and  becomes  mouldy , 
and  is  attacked  by  a small  insect,  a species  of  acarus,  which  devours 
the  interior  and  leaves  the  grain  a mere  husk,  no  longer  fit  for  medi- 
cal purposes ; it  should  therefore  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles. 
Van  Ryn  recommends  as  the  most  effectual  method  ot  preserving 
ergot,  to  dry  it  with  a stove  heat,  pulverise  immediately,  mix  the 
powder  with  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  white  sugar,  and  keep 
it  in  well-stopped  glass  bottles  ; thus  prepared,  he  states  that  it  re- 
tains its  medicinal  powers  unimpaired  for  four  years. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Wiggers, 
100  parts  contain  00  of  fixed  oil,  46  of  fungin,  and  1'25  of  ergotin, 
a peculiar  principle,  besides  several  unimportant  matters,  such  as 
phosphates  of  lime,  potash,  and  iron,  gum,  sugar,  osmazome,  and 
wax.  The  ergotin  of  Wiggers,  however,  cannot  be,  ^ he  supposes, 
the  active  principle  of  ergot  of  rye,  as  it  is  insoluble  in  water.  Le- 
grip  obtained  from  100  parts  of  ergot  34‘50  parts  of  a thick,  very 
fluid,  fixed  oil,  of  a fine  yellow  colour  ; 2' 75  of  starch;  I'OO  of  albu- 
men ; 2-25  ofinulin;  2-50  of  gum;  2-25  of  uncrystallizable  sugar; 
2'75  of  a broAvn  resin;  3‘50  of  fungin;  13'50  of  vegeto-animal 
matter  ; 0’75  of  osmazome  ; 0’50  of  a fatty  acid ; 24-5  of  lignin  ; 
0-50  of  colouring  principles ; an  odorous  principle  not  isolated  ; 
2-25  of  fungate  of  potassa  ; ()-50  of  chloride  of  sodium  ; 0 50  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  and  magnesia  ; T25  of  subphosphate  of  lime  ; 0*25 
of  oxide  of  iron  ; 0T5  of  silica ; 2-50  of  water;  with  2-35  of  loss. 
Dr.  Wright,  an  earlier  experimenter  on  this  drug,  believed  its  active 
properties  to  depend  on  the  fixed  oil,  which  he  describes  as  of  a red- 
dish-brown colour,  lighter  than  water,  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
the  volatile  oils,  and  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies ; it  is  readily 
procured  by  evaporating  with  a gentle  heat  an  ethereal  tincture  of 
the  ergot  prepared  by  percolation.  M.  Bonjean,  at  a later  period, 
examined  with  great  care  the  chemical,  toxicological,  and  theiapeu 
tical  properties  of  ergot.  He  found  it  to  contain  two  very  distinct 
active  principles,  the  one  a soft,  reddish-brown  extract,  very  soluble 
in  water,  which  he  has  named  ergotin,  and  on  which  the  obstetrical 
and  anti-hemorrhagic  properties  of  the  drug  depend and  the  other, 
a colourless  fixed  oil,  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  icUch  alone  is  the 
poisonous  principle.  A discrepancy  of  opinion  exists  as  to  tins 
latter  statement,  as  when  the  fixed  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  it 
has  been  found  to  be  inert ; according  to  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kichmond, 
U.S.,  closely  resembling  castor  oil.  Bonjean  obtains  the  ergotin  by 
percolating  powdered  ergot  Avilh  cold  Avatei,  evaporating  e pro 
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. in  a water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  treating  the  watery 
' extract  Math  rectified  spirit,  and  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution 
thus  obtained  ; this  alcoholic  extract  is  the  ergotin.  By  this  process 
a reddish-brown,  homogeneous  extract  is  obtaine4 ; it  has  a pungent, 
bitter  taste,  and  an  odour  resembling  that  of  roast  meat.  It  forms 
with  "water  a beautiful  red  solution,  limpid  and  transparent.  500 
parts  of  ergot  yield  from  70  to  80  of  ergotin.  From  his  results,  it 
would  appear  that  w^ater  must  be  the  best  menstruum  for  extracting 
the  active  principles  of  ergot  of  rye. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Plaster  of  Paris  and  common  paste,  artfully 
coloured,  are  substituted  for  or  mixed  with  ergot  of  rye  ; they  are 
difficult  of  detection.  The  characteristics  of  good  ergot  as  given  by 
Wright  should,  therefore,  be  attended  to  : — “ Clear  and  smooth  on 
the  surface,  not  powdery,  of  a deep  purple  colour,  neither  totally 
black  nor  light  brown,  having  a full  strong  odour,  breaking  clearly, 
exhibiting  a pink  blush  interiorly,  unpunctured  by  insects,  burning 
with  a clear  jetting  flame,  and  being  of  a less  specific  gravity  than 
water.  But  Bonjean  states  that  he  has  found  ergot  which  is  white 
internally  fully  as  active  as  that  whiph  is  pink. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Ergot  of  rye  in  single  large  doses, 
from  gr.  lx.  to  dJ.,  produces  nausea,  pain  in  the  head,  and  vertigo, 
generally  followed  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  by  delirium 
and  stupor,  with  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  great  depression  of  the 
pulse.  In  medicinal  doses,  from  gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xL,  it  exerts  a spe- 
cific influence  on  the  uterine  organs,  chiefly  manifested  by  a stimu- 
lant effect  on  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus,  exciting  them  to 
increased  contraction.  Ergot  of  rye  is  principally  used  in  medicine 
to  accelerate  delivery  in  cases  where  childbirth  is  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  feeble  or  languid  contractions  of  the  uterus  ; to  produce 
the  expulsion  of  the  placenta ^ retained  from  a similar  cause;  to 
stimulate  the  uterus  to  expel  sanguinous  clots,  hydatids,  or  polypi  ; 
to  promote  the  lochial  discharge  ; and  to  check  leuchorrhoea,  or  he- 
morrhage from  the  womb  ; ah  of  which  effects  are  the  results  of 
augmented  contractility  of  the  uterus.  The  power  of  ergot  to  pro- 
duce the  catamenial  discharge  in  amenorrhoea  is  doubted  by  many, 
nevertheless  in  chlorotic  amenorrhoea  after  the  administration  of 
ferruginous  preparations  for  some  time,  I have  in  many  cases  em- 
infusion  with  most  benefical  results.  The  circumstances 
which  contraindicate  the  employment  of  ergot,  in  parturition,  are 
want  of  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  great  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts, 
deformity  of  the  pelvis,  and  mal-presentation.  Most  practitioners 
also  agree  in  advising  that  it  should  not  be  administered  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  labour,  or  in  first  pregnancies.  It  is  now  very  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  administration  of  ergot  of  rye  during  labour 
endangers  the  life  of  the  foetus  ; and  that  this  depends  on  the  poison- 
ous action  of  the  drug,  as  evidenced  by  its  effects  on  the  action  of  the 
heart  both  of  the  mother  and  child,  is  shown  in  a valuable  report  by 
li)r.  Hardy,  in  the  27th  volume  of  the  first  series  of  the  Dublin 
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Medical  Journal.  It  is  therefore  requisite  that  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  ergot  during  labour,  any  change  in  the  action  of  the  fcetal 
heart  should  be  carefully  watched  by  the  employment  of  the  stetlnj- 
scope,  and  if  the  number  of  the  beats  be  reduced  below  110,  with 
inteTmissions,  instrumental  delivery  must  be  had  recourse  to,  to 
save  the  life  of  the  child.  Dr.  Beatty,  who  has  closely  and  ably  in- 
vestigated this  question,  fixes  the  limit  beyond  which  the  child  will 
rarely  be  born  alive  after  the  administration  of  ergot  to  the  mother, 
at  two  hours.  To  this  rule  he  has  met  with  but  three  exceptions ; 
although  he  has  seen  death  result  at  an  earlier  period  (the  children 
being  lost  although  born  alive) ; in  one  instance  in  20,  in  a second,  in 
25  minutes  after  the  administration  of  the  ergot  to  the  mother.  In 
such  cases  he  describes  the  foetus  as  presenting  a general  lividity  of 
the  surface,  and  universal  rigidity  of  the  muscular  system,  producing 
stiffened  limbs  and  clenched  hands  in  those  born  dead,  and  a curious 
kind  of  spasm  and  palsy  in  those  born  alive.  The  ergotin  of  M. 
Bonjean  is,  however,  stated  by  him  to  be  entirely  void  of  this  poison- 
ous property,  and  if  such  be  proved  to  be  the  case,  this  great  objec- 
tion to  the  employment  of  ergot  will  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  it. 
The  effects  produced  by  the  continued  use  of  ergot,  as  an  article  of 
food,  are  very  singular,  and  have  been  fully  described  by  different 
writers ; any  detailed  account  of  them,  however,  would  be  quite 
foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  work,  I must,  therefore,  refei  the  leader 
to  Dr.  Wright’s  excellent  treatise  in  the  52nd  and  53rd  vols.  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  J ournal,  and^^to  a recent  ad- 
mirable report  on  “ Convulsive  Epidemic  Ergotism,  by  Dr.  Lasegue, 
in  the  9th  volume  of  the  Archives  Gdn^rales  de  Medecine,  May, 
1857,  contenting  myself  with  simply  observing  that  the  symptoms 
produced  are  arranged  in  two  classes — Convulsive  arid  Gangrenous 
Ergotism.  In  both  forms  we  find  these  symptoms  in  common 
formication,  voracious  appetite,  dimness  of  vision,  giddiness,  and  loss 
of  sensation — in  the  first  variety  convulsions  ensue,  which  terminate 

fatally;  in  the  second,  gangrene  supervenes.  , . , i u 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  pOwder,  which  should 
be  always  prepared  for  use  ; for  a woman  in  labour,  the  dose  is  g^xx. 
repeated  every  half  hour  until  gr.  lx.  have  been  taken,  unless  its  effects 
are  sooner  produced  ; for  other  cases,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  three  times  a 
day.  It  may  be  administered  diffused  through  peppermmt  or  cin- 


namon water.  ^ i ± ± x Vnirtrti 

Extractum  Ergotce  Liquidum.  Liqmd  Extract  of  Eigoi. 

(Take  of  ergot,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  ; ether,  one  pint ; dis- 
tilled water,  three  pints  and  a half;  rectified  spirit,  eight  tlui 
ounces.  Shake  the  ether  in  a bottle  with  half  a pint  of  the  water, 
and  after  separation  decant  the  ether.  Place  the  ergot  in  a per- 
colator, and  free  it  from  its  oil  by  passing  the  Avashed  ether  throu  1 
it.  Kemove  the  marc,  and  digest  it  in  three  pints  of  ^ ’ 

160°  for  twelve  hours.  Press  out,  strain,  and  evaporate  the  liquo 
to  nine  fluid  ounces  ; and,  when  cold,  add  the  spirit.  Allow  i 
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stand  for  an  hour  to  coagulate,  then  filter.  The  product  should 
measure  sixteen  fluid  ounces.)  The  ether  is  washed  to  remove  any 
spirit  it  may  contain,  which  would  prematurely  remove  some  of 
the  ergotin,  and  is  then  made  to  percolate  the  ergot  to  remove 
its  oil  (the  poisonous  principle,  according  to  Bonjean;  inert,  ac- 
, cording  to  others).  The  water  now  exhausts  it  of  its  active  prin- 
ciples, together  with  some  vegetable  albuminous  matter,  which  is 
coagulated  by  the  spirit,  and  removed  on  filtration.  The  products 
measuring  16  fluid  ounces,  and  16  ounces  of  ergot  having  been 
operated  upon,  it  is  evident  that  each  measure  used  should  repre- 
sent an  equal  amount  of  the  powder,  perhaps  somewhat  more  in 
virtue  of  its  greater  purity.  Until  clinical  experiment  clears  up  the 
doubt  that  hangs  over  the  physiological  effects  of  the  oil,  this  un- 
doubtedly is  the  preparation  that  should  be  used,  at  all  events,  for 
obstetrical  purposes.  Dose,  min.  x.  to  min.  xl. 

Infusum  ErgotcB.  Infusion  of  Ergot.  (Take  of  ergot,  in  coarse 
powder,  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; boiling  distilled  water,  ten  fluid 
ounces.  Infuse  in  a covered  vessel  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain.) 
Dose,  during  parturition,  ^th  of  this  repeated  at  intervals  of  half  an 
hour,  unless  its  effects  be  sooner  produced  ; for  other  cases,  the  dose 
IS  f5ss.  to  fSj.  , some  aromatic  tincture  should  be  added  to  this  pre- 
: paration  and  to  the  next,  to  conceal  their  nauseous  taste.  A decoc- 
tion may  be  prepared  with  the  same  proportions  by  boiling  for  ten 
minutes  and  straining. 

Tinctura  Ergotoi.  Tincture  of  Ergot.  (Take  of  ergot,  bruised, 
five  ounces ; proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate  the  ergot  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  ao-f- 
tating  occasionally ; then  transfer  to  a percolator,  and  when  tlie 
fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  the  remaining  five 
ounces  of  the  spirit;  as  soon  as  the  percolation  is  completed,  subject 
the  contents  of  the  percolator  to  pressure,  filter  the  product,  mix 
the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  Dose 
in  slow  parturition,  f3ss.  to  f5j. ; in  other  cases,  min.  x.  to  min.  xx.' 

Ergotin,  Bonjean.  Dose,  from  one  grain  and  a half  to  three 
.grams  every  quarter  of  an  hour  during  labour;  in  other  cases  this 
I dose  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a day.  It  may  be  prescribed 
in  pill  made  with  liquorice  powder  and  mucilage,  or  dissolved  in 
'w^er  and  sweetened  with  syrup  of  orange  flowers  or  syrup  of 


Euta  Graveolens.  Rue  (described  in  the  division  Antispas- 
mo  %C8)  was  ormerly  highly  esteemed  as  an  emmenagogue,  and 
present  is  a popular  remedy  as  such  ; it  is  sometimes  re- 
lorted  to  tor  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion.  Although  it  un- 
ou  itedly  possesses  a direct  stimulating  influence  on  the  uterine 
irgans,  this  herb  is  scarcely  ever  employed  in  regular  practice  in 

-le  present  day  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  this  class  of 
•emedies  is  administered. 
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Sabina.  Savin.  Juniperus  Sabina,  Linn.  Plate  94,  Woodv. 

Med.  Bot.  (The  fresh  and  dried  tops  collected  sp^^g 

in  P.ritain.'i  A native  of  the  South  of  Jiiurope, 


Med.  Bot.  (rue  tresn  ana  uneu  ' V 

plants  cultivated  in  Britain.)  A native  of  South  of  Bu  jp  , 
cultivated  in  this  country,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Com- 
feroe  {Pinacece,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linn^an  class  and  order 

Dioecia  Monadelphia. 


T^OTAOTCAL  CHARACTEES.— An  evergrccn,  small,  biishy  shrub  ; leaves  very  small, 
ovate,  pointed,  densely  imbricated  ; it  flowers  in  April  or  May  and  ripens  its  fruit,  a 
Sorlr  nnvnlp  nalbulus  or  beiTy  about  the  size  of  a currant,  in  autum  . 

CHAEACTERS  —Usually  in  cylindrical  masses,  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  a cord 
nr^Gpk  tii  tL  axis  or  in  fragments  of  cakes  ; greyish -white,  crystaUine  on  the  sur- 
face aud  in  its  texture,  translucent,  hard,  scentless,  faintly  sweet,  gritty  w en  c ewe  . 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— As  met  With  in  the  shops,  savin 
of  the  young  tops  and  their  attached  leaves;  m the  ^ 

are  of  a bright  green  colour,  have  a heavy,  peculiar,  terebmthmat 
Xur,  and  I bitter,  nauseous  taste.  When  dry  their  colour  is  yeUow- 

ish-green,  and  their  odour  much  weaker.  . nil 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— Savin  tops  consist  of  resm,  volatile  o , 
gaffic  roid.  extractive.  &c.  The  njedicmal  properties  je  to  to 
volatile  oil  ftii-  of  the  tops  yielding  f§v.  of  oil , it  is  limpid  and 
nearly  colourless,  having  the  odour  of  the  plant,  and  a hot,  acnd  taste; 

density  is  *915  and  its  composition  is  CioHg,  bemg  isomeric  with 
oil  of  turpentine.  Savin  communicates  its  odour  and  taste  to  water 
and  to  alcohol ; the  alcoholic  tincture  is  of  a bnght  green 

THEKAPEUTIOAL  EFFECTS.— Savin  is  a powerful  stimulant  to  the 
uterine  organs,  and  is  employed  as  an  emmenagogue  mth  niuch 
benefit  in  amenorrhoea  and  chlorosis  dependmg  on  torpid  defi- 
S artion  of  the  uterine  system.  In  consequence,  however  of 
i s noi“nrs  properties,  itshobdbeused  with  caution  ; its  employ- 
meE  ZtrLficated  where  there  is  the  least 

tion  or  inflammation  of  the  uterus  or  any  of  the  pelvic  ™cera 
^avin  is  the  druv  usually  resorted  to  by  the  pubhc  for  the  purpose 
rf  producing  abortion,  but  this  result  cannot  te  effected  except  at 
to  risk  of  the  life  of  the  mother.  (See.  also,  Epispastu,^ 

dose  and  mode  of  administration.— In  powder,  a bad  form, 

^TMure  of  Savin.  (Take  of 

fr^ffe  accttogtl  the  general  process  for  obtaining  volatile 
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oils,  as  formerly  directed  in  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeias ; see  page  259.  Dose,  from  min.  ij.  to  min.  vj. 

* Infusum  Sahince,  (fresh  savin  tops,  gr.  lx. ; boiling  water, 
foviijss.  ; macerate  for  one  hour  in  a covered  vessel  and  strain.) 
Dose,  fsss.  to  foj. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  savin,  emetics  should  be  first  employed 
to  remove  the  poison  from  the  stomach  ; and  afterwards  opiates  and 
demulcents,  to  be  followed  by  general  antiphlogistic  treatment. 


SOD^  Biboras.  Borax  (described  in  the  division  Astringents), 
though  not  ordinarily  employed  in  medicine  as  an  emmenagogue, 
possesses  a powerfully  stimulant  action  on  the  uterine  organs.  It  is 
sometimes  used  empirically  to  cause  abortion,  an  effect  which  its 
mcautious  administration  in  regular  practice  has  in  more  than  one 
instance  produced. 
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CHAPTERXI.  ; 

EMOLLIENTS. 

(Demulcents ; Relaxants.) 

Emollients  may  be  defined,  substances  which  diminish  the  vital 
tone  or  cohesion  of  the  solid  tissues,  and  thereby  render  them  more 
lax  and  flexible ; or  which,  by  diminishing  acrimony,  protect  the 
sensible  surfaces  of  the  body  from  the  action  of  acrid  matter,  and 
consequently  from  the  injurious  effects  which  might  result  there- 
from. This  division  of  medical  agents  has  been  stated  by  many  , 

writers  to  act  merely  mechanically,  lubricating  and  softening  the  ; 

parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  or  sheathing  them  from  the  action  ] 

of  matters  which  are  capable  of  irritating  them.  But  this  explana-  . 

tion  cannot  possibly  apply  to  those  substances  which,  when  intro-  j 

duced  into  the  stomach,  operate  on  remote  parts  of  the  body.  | 

Emollients,  therefore,  seem  to  act  either  directly  on  the  part  with  1 

which  they  are  placed  in  contact,  or  indirectly  through  the  medium  i 

of  the  circulation.  - They  are  principally  employed  m the  treat-  | 

ment  of  inflammations,  either  general  or  local,  in  painful  ulcera- 
tion, in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  in  poisoning  with  acrid 
substances  ; but  in  all  these  cases  they  are  used  only  to  alleviate 
symptoms.  Of  the  non-medicinal  substances  employed  as  emolli- 
ents, warm  water  is  the  most  important,  and  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  can  be  applied  without  the  actual  production 
of  pain,  the  greater  will  be  its  emollient  power ; for  this  reason,  ^ 
it  will  be  found  of  most  advantage  when  employed  in  the  form  of 

vapour. 


Adeps  PRiEPARATUS.  Prepared  Lard.  (Syn. ; Axungia, 
Axunge,  Hog's  Lard.)  (Hog's  fat,  deprived  of  its  membranes 
and  nurified  by  heat.)  &us  scrofa,  the  common  hog,  belongs  to 
the  ckss  Mammalia,  order  Pachyde'i-mata.  The  fat  is  usually 
taken  from  about  the  loins,  from  the  omentum,  and  from  the 
mesentery  and  is  melted  and  strained  to  separate  the  membranes. 

iZl’Aoeparatus.  Prepared  Lard.  (Take  of  the  mtemal 
fat  of  the  abdLen  of  the  hog  perfectly  fresh,  fourteen  pounda 
Remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  membranes,  cut  the  fat  into 
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^ small  pieces,  and  liquefy  it  over  a water  bath  at  a boiling  heat ; 
strain  through  fine  linen,  again  heat  it  over  the  water  bath,  stirring 
continually  until  it  becomes  clear,  and  entirely  free  from  water. 
Keep  it  in  a stone  jar.)  Lard,  as  sold  for  general  use,  usually 
contains  salt,  which  has  been  added  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
rancid ; consequently,  to  prepare  it  for  medical  purposes,  the  follow- 
ing formula  was  given  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  : — Adeps 
suillus  prcBparatus.  “ Take  of  lard  of  commerce,  any  convenient 
quantity,  melt  it  in  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  stirring  the 
mixture  constantly ; then  set  the  mixture  aside  to  cool,  and  separate 
the  lard  when  it  has  solidified.'’'  If  the  pharmacopoeial  directions, 
however,  are  strictly  obeyed,  and  fresh  fat  alone  be  employed,  this 
proceeding  becomes  unnecessary. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Axunge  is  a white,  solid,  fatty  matter, 
with  a very  faint  odour,  and  a mild  sweetish  taste.  Specific  gravity, 
‘881. 


TESTS. — Has  no  rancid  odour,  dissolves  entirely  in  ether.  Distilled  water  in  which 
it  has  been  boiled,  when  cooled  and  filtered,  gives  no  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  38  per  cent,  of  stearin 
and  margarin,  and  62  of  oleine  or  elaine.  It  melts  at  about  100° 
F.  into  a clear,  transparent  liquid,  which,  if  water  be  present,  is 
whitish  or  milky ; exposed  to  the  air  axunge  undergoes  a process 
of  decay,  becoming  rancid,  when  it  acquires  a peculiar  unpleasant 
odour  and  acrid  properties  ; in  this  state  it  is  unfit  for  medical 
purposes ; did  it  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver  Tve  should  infer 
the  presence  of  salt. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Axunge  is  not  used  in  medicine  in- 
ternally ; its  action  on  the  body  is  nutritive  and  emollient.  As  an 
external  agent  it  is  employed  as  a basis  for  ointments,  cerates,  and 
liniments. 

Unguentum  Simplex.  Simple  Ointment.  (Take  of  white 
wax,  two  ounces ; prepared  lard,  three  ounces ; almond  oil,  three 
fluid  ounces.  Melt  the  wax  and  lard  in  the  oil  on  a water  bath  ; 
then  remove  the  mixture,  and  stir  until  it  becomes  solid.)  Used  as 
a very  general  application  to  blistered  surfaces,  &c. 

* Ceratum  Galeni,  Paris  Codex.  Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  foxvj. ; 
white  wax,  3iv. ; rose  water,  foxij. ; liquefy  the  wax  in  the  oil  in  an 
earthenware  vessel  with  gentle  heat ; pour  the  mixture  into  a 
marble  mortar,  warmed,  and  stir  constantly  until  nearly  cold;  then 
mcorporate  the  rose  water,  adding  it  in  small  quantities  while  beat- 
ing  up  the  cerate  continuously  and  briskly.)  Cold  Cream.  Besides 
the  above,  which  is  the  French  officinal  form,  numerous  other  for- 
mula for  its  preparation  are  contained  in  druggists'  receipt  books. 
Gold  cream  forms  an  excellent  basis  for  ointments,  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases,  with  many  of  which  more  greasy 
applications  disagree. 

19*  c 
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* Geratum  Lauro-Gerasi,  Author.  (Oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
flxvi.;  white  wax,  §iv. ; cherry  laurel  water  fSviy . ; prepare  as 
directed  for  cold  cream  in  the  last  formula.)  This  preparation 
will  be  found  most  useful  for  allaying  irritation  m many  diseases 

of  the  skin. 


Sevum  Pr^pARATUM.  Prepared  Suet  Ovis  Aries,  Linn.  The 
sheep  (The  internal  fat  of  the  abdomen  purified  by  melting  and 
straining.)  The  sheep  belongs  to  the  class  Mammalia,  and  order 
Ruminantia.  The  fat,  adeps  ovillus,  is  selected  froin  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  kidneys,  melted,  and  strained  to  separate  the  meni- 
branes.  Mutton  suet  is  similar  in  its  properties  to  axunge,  and  is 
employed  for  the  same  purposes ; it  is  sometimes  preferred  to  axunge, 
in  consequence  of  its  greater  consistence  and  higher  melting-point. 

CHARACXEKS.— White,  soft,  smooth,  almost  scentless;  fosible  at  103°. 


* Althaea  Officinalis,  Folia  et  Kadix.  (The  Leaves  and 
Boot  ofAlthcea  Officinalis.)  Gommon  Marsh-mallow. 
digenous  plant,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Malyacece,  and  to 
the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Monadelphia  Polyandria. 


botanical  characteks.— Stem,  two  to  three  feet  high,  downy; 

’shaped,  exquisitely  soft  and  pubescent;  flowers,  on  axillary  stalks,  laage,  pale, 

colour. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  roots  are  fusiform,  from  12  to  18 
inches  long,  about  the  thickness  of  the  finger  yeUowish  externally, 
white  and  fibrous  within;  the  odour  is  faintly  nauseous,  the  taste 
sweet,  and  very  mucilaginous.  The  leaves  have  a weaker  odour, 

and  a less  mucilaginous  taste.  _ 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  roots  consist  of  gum,  unci^talhz 

able  sugar,  starch,  yellow  colouring  matter,  asparagm,  albumen, 

&c.  They  yield  their  mucilaginous  properties  to  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Marsh-mallow  root  is  one  of  the  most 
commonly  employed  emollients  on  the  continent ; but  is  not  much 

used  in  this  country,  and  in  consequence  is  oinitted  from  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. As  an  internal  remedy  it  is  given  m inflammation  of  mu 
cous  membranes,  as  in  gonorrhoea,  cystitis,  hronchiti^  m., 

either  alone  or  as  a vehicle  for  other  medicines.  Externally,  t^ 
leaves  are  generally  employed  in  the  acute  phlegmasiae  in  the  form 

°^“™"teMINISTEATION.-0  used  iu  the  foUow- 

(Driedroot 

Wfl  nf  the  seeds  Bib;  boiling  water,  Ov.;  boil  down  to  Oiij. , stram 
ISou^^uLror’caLo  ; and  when  the  sediment  has  subsided,  pour 
thl  cK^  for  use.)  Dose,  fij.  to  Bij..  frequently  repeated. 
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* Syrupus  Althecece.  (Altlitea,  sliced,  5iss. ; sugar,  ftiii.  or  a 
sufficiency ; distilled  water,  Oj. ; rectified  spirit,  fSiiss.  or  a sufficiency  • 
macerate  the  althtea  in  the  water  for  12  hours  ; express  the  liquor 
and  strain  through  linen.  Then  add  to  the  strained  liquor  twice  its 
weight  of  sugar  and  dissolve  with  a gentle  heat.  Finally  when 

rectified  spirit  in  the  proportion  of  fSss.  to 

to  f^j 

INCOMPATIBLES.— Iodine;  and  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of 


iron. 


dulcis  DO  Thp  ^ ^ A^%  communis,  var. 

Alrnoud  Tree.  Plate  83,  Woodv.  Med. 
M.  ( ihe  seed ; from  trees  cultivated  about  Malaga  ) 

in  E.g- 

oleagtaourSr^^^  "■  “ ““‘‘y  witl.  a bland 

drupe,  leathery,  3i  a or  rose-coloured ; fruit,  an  ovoid 

rousk  shell  (,„n,n.en),  n,arhed  with 

brown  Md^Tnd’rM 

■ PKOPERTIES—Sweet  almonds  yary  in  size  from  Irnlf  „„ 

Jnct  L°  £alr  ^boh'tir  gits' of  a^n 

end  ; the  perismrm  or  pointed  at  one 

with  a yellowish  dust  - the  reddish-brown,  covered 

and  oleao-inous  ioodnV  P^^f^chy^a  or  episperm  is  white,  hard, 

tastP  norl  ^-mailer;  they  are  characterized  by  their  bitter 

siveei  a^lSg;  mtwiup“  -‘-f 

Jordan  and  Talent,?  !l  ‘^ , commerce,  the  principal  of  these  are 

are  the  2 t TSmed  ?he?  n ’ ‘l^®  and 

latter,  which  are  Wht  V 

ciallv  directed  to  Ee  “ *,  J ordan  almonds  are  spe- 

shape  they  are  not  liahfoTE  ‘f  ® Pharmacopmia,  as  from  their 

ii.i.ur  i'Sistrssir"  •"' 

^mTS-Kot  bitter;  not  evolving  the  odour  of  bitter  ahnonde  when  bruised  with 
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CHEMICAL  pkopEETIES.— Sweet  almonds  consist  of  fixed 
sin  liquid  suoar,  gum,  &o. ; on  triturating  them  with  water  their  oil 
S inded“b;  the  agency  of  the  emulsin  and  sugar,  and  a white 
emulsL  closely  resem%lin|  milk  i^s  the  result 
mination  reveals  numbers  of  oil  globules  diffused 
acids  and  alcohol  coagulate  it  into  a sort  of  “4  . 
these  the  bitter  almond  contains  a peculiar  principle  named  amyg 
“whSrwhen  brought  in  contact  with 

reaction  between  it  and  the  emulsm,  generates  an  essentolo  1,  which 
will  be  more  particularly  described  hereafter 

fixed  oil,  Oleum  Amygdalce,  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  m 
the  Pharmacopoeia  ; in  obtaining  it  the  almonds  are  expressed  wit 

out  heat.  and?or  this  purpose  either  sweet  “ 

bp  emnloved  • the  latter,  as  being  cheaper,  are  generally  used , i 

«:t  “rZonds  yields  from  48  ^2^  of  oil.  ^^XirSy- 
may  be  thus  employed  without  any  danger  of  producing  their  hig  y 
poiLoiis  oil  willZ  more  fully  ““d  on  re«  o the 
remarks  on  that  preparation  under  the  head  of  , 
bland  nale-vellow,  inodorous,  very  liquid  oil,  lighter  than  water,  its 
densM  -920  ; it  consists  of  76  per  cent  of  and 

24  of  margarine  ; it  requires  6 parts  of  ^Vonnv  Sed  oil  is 

hoi  for  its  solution;  but  is  very  soluble  in  ethe  . 
occasionally  employed  to  adulterate  it;  this  sophistication  1 
.“detected  b^  pouring  a few  drops  of  the  footed  o^Un^a 
plate  with  an  equal  number  of  drops  of  nitric  a.c  , P ^ 

almond  oil  retains  its  fluidity  ; if  poppy  oil  be  present  the 
will  assume  more  dr  less  of  consistency,  depending  P 

^^THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Sweet  almonds  are  “f* 

emollient  • they  should  be  blanched  before  being  used,  that  is,  de- 
nriS  of  the  tasl  or  pellicle,  as  from  its  acridity  it  has  been  known 
lo ZZcfnaZa  anf  irritation  of  the  stomach  -d  WW 
instances  followed  by  an  eruption  on  the  f cZ^^ 

ureuarations  of  the  sweet  almond  are  used  as  ernollients,  cmeny 

iuflZmation  of  the  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane,  to  lessen  th 
mflammation  ot  ine  g intention  m calculous 

ZZna  The  oil  is  seldom  given  internally : according  to  ^ 
possesses  mildly  laxative  properties;  externally  it  is  used 

*'°DOsrAND  mode^OF  AMTO  internally  only 

R^b  tte“powdeTw^  wa!ter  into  a tliin  paste, 

which,  as  stated  above,  it  lesembles  in  7i,Ee  f?i  to  fiij-  ^or 

as  a vehicle  for  more  active  remedies.  Dose,  frj.  to  L.iJ 
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‘ reasons  stated  above,  acids  and  tinctures  should  not  be  prescribed 
with  it.  ^ 

Pulvis  AmygdalcB  Gompositus.  Compound  Powder  of  Al- 
monds. (Syn.  : Confectio  AmygdalcB,  Lond.  Gonserva  Amna- 
dcdarum,  Ed.)  (Take  of  Jordan  almonds,  eight  ounces;  refined 
sugar,  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; gum  arabic,  in  powder,  one  ounce, 
feteep  the  almonds  in  cold  water  until  their  skins  can  be  easily  re- 
moved ; and,  when  blanched,  dry  them  thoroughly  with  a soft  cloth, 
and  rub  them  lightly  in  a mortar  to  a smooth  consistence.  Mix  the 
gum  and  the  sugar;  and,  adding  them  to  the  pulp  gradually,  rub 
Mie  whole  to  a coarse  powder.  Keep  it  in  a lightly  covered  iar.) 
Only  used  to  prepare  the  former  preparation  (Mistura). 


Amylum.  Wheat  Starch.  Triticum  vulgare,  Villars,  Plant. 
fmpA  Cominon  Wheat.  (Starch  procured  from  the  seed.)  Starch. 
yVheaten  starch.  The  common  wheat,  Triticum  vulgare,  oi  which 
PriUcum  CEsUvum  is  a variety,  is  a native  of  the  country  of  the 
Ea^chkirs,  and  is  cultivated  throughout  Europe.  It  belongs  to  the 

Natural  family  Graminacem,  and  to  the  Linn^an  class  and  order 
1 riandria  Digynia. 

linerr™o\h  glaucous,  jointed ; leaves,  alternate, 

iTcuir TedVirlf  ?»>»"'■  ; a»wers,  gUmaceoas,  at  the  extremity  of 

me  culm , seed  (grain),  ovoid,  yellowish,  with  a longitudinal  furrow  ^ 

i.  of  wheatea  flour.  It 

dr.^.!n  O’ oepntg  the  flour  lu  water  for  oue  or  two  weeks  until  it  becomes  sour 
tions  oL*l  ^^0  ®opo™^^*out  liquor;  washing  the  residuum  on  sieves  with  repeated  nor- 
£ yam  aTfi™n‘"r"?-‘'''i‘‘>r P“=o« ‘1-ough  to  deposit  ES  L 

iodine  ’ ^ columnar  masses,  which  become  blue  with  solution  of 

Starch  usually  occurs  in  the  foni  of  small, 
air  ^rackw'^  ’ '^^ite,  pulverulent,  unalterable  in  the 

and  ins^Dir  ® ‘’Sbtly  pressed,  inodorous, 

consist  of  vnrir  microscope  it  is  found  to 

uneven  on  thTsurrce  P'^icles,  rounded  or  angular, 

^CHEMICAL  PKOPERTIES.- The  ultimate  analysis  of  starch  is 
n'it  'bv‘ trifntnr ^ insoluble  m cold  water,  but  may  be  suspended 
vnfpr  .L.  .L  u r’  msoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In 

nfflpipn+l  ^ Oiling  point  it  dissolves  almost  completely,  and  if 

™?sistent^a^°ircTor^^  “ ’^hiclAecomes  more 

. s stent  ^ it  cools.  By  roasting  starch,  it  is  rendered  somewhat 

nalogous  to  gum,  and  is  then  soluble  in  ^old  water.  If  a Sure 

luterf  tb  '‘“tl  1 part  of  strong  infusion  of  malt  be 

eated  together  to  about  120«  F.,  until  iodine  no  longer  tunis  it 
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blue,  and  strong  alcohol  be  then  added,  a perfectly  soluble  gum  is 
precipitated  as  a thick  syrup.  This  gum  is  termed^  Dextriiw,  from 
its  power  of  causing  the  plane  of  polarization  to  deviate  to  the  right. 
If  the  application  of  heat  to  the  above  mixture  be  continued  longer, 
the  dextrine  is  converted  into  Glucose  or  grape  sugar.  With  a 
cooled  decoction  of  starch,  iodine  forms  a rich  blue  compound  {iodide 
of  starch),  which  varies  in  the  intensity  of  the  colour  as  the  iodine 

or  starch  predominates.  _ . i -,.1  i i,  i.  r 

ADULTERATIONS. — Starch  is  often  adulterated  with  sulphate^  oi 

lime ; the  fraud  may  be  detected  by  incineration,  the  starch  being 
burned  away  and  leaving  the  fixed  sulphate.  Its  weight  is  often 
increased  by  the  presence  of  superabundant  moisture,  which  may  be 
discovered  by  drying  starch  in  a vapour  bath,  and  ascertaining  the 
loss  of  weight,  which  should  not  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve  per  cent. 
Potato  starch  is  sometimes  sold  for  wheaten  starch ; this  fraud  may  be 
readily  detected  by  the  microscope,  the  particles  of  the  former  being 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  latter;  it  may  be  also  discovered  by 
triturating  for  a short  time  a small  quantity  of  the  suspected  speci- 
men with  water  in  an  agate  mortar,  and  adding  to  the  strained  solu- 
tion a few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine, — if  it  be  pure  wheaten  stoch, 
a pale  yellow  colour  only  will  be  produced ; but  if  potato  starch  be 
present,  the  coloration  will  be  deep  blue. 

^ THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Wheaten  starch  is  employed  in  medi- 
cine, chiefly  in  the  form  of  decoction,  as  an  emollient  enema  m 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  or  other  inflammatory  affections  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  ; it  is  also  used  as  a vehicle  for  more  active  remedies, 
and  for  suspending  drugs  which  are  admimstered  m a state  ot  pow- 
der. Externally,  starch  in  fine  powder  is  apphed  to  excoriated 
parts,  and  for  preventing  the  formation  of  bed  sores  also  as  a basis 
for  dusting  powders  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  affections.  _ 
DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— if UClia^fO  Amyll.  MuCl- 

laae  of  starch.  (Take  of  starch,  one  hundred  and  twenty  ; 

distilled  water,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Triturate  the  starch  with  the 
water,  gradually  added,  then  boil  for  a few  minutes,  constantly 
stirring  ) Used  in  the  form  of  enema,  generally  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  astringent  or  sedative  medicines  through  this  loute  irto 
the  system  ; in  such  cases  the  bulk  of  the  enema  should  not  exceed 

four  ounces. 


* Avena.  The  seeds  freed  from  the  husks  of  Avena  Sutota- 
Oatmeal  Arena  Saliva,  the  common  oat,  is  generally  ciiUivated 
Oatmm  ■ Furone  it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Graini- 

an®d  order  Triandri.  mgynia. 

linear,  “f' i pLted  at  both  extremities,  convex  at  one  s,ie, 

mtkU'wtth  a longitudinal  furrow  on  the  other ; white,  in  some  varieties  hlaek. 
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PREPARATION. — Oats  deprived  of  their  husks  are  called  groats,  which,  when  coarsely 
ground,  constitute  oatmeal ; the  husks  with  some  adhering  starch  from  the  groats  are 
sold  imder  the  name  of  seeds.  These  different  prepm^ations  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description. 

PROPERTIES. — Oats  contain  66  per  cent,  of  meal,  and  34  per  cent, 
of  husk  or  bran.  The  dried  meal  consists  of  starch,  mucilage, 
sugar,  albumen,  and  lignin,  but  no  gluten.  Oatmeal  or  groats  boiled 
with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  oiij.  to  Oiij.  of  water,  down 
to  one-half,  constitutes  gruel,  a light  article  of  diet  for  the  sick  or 
convalescent.  If  a larger  proportion  of  the  coarsely  ground  meal 
be  used  it  is  called  porridge,  a principal  article  in  the  dietaries  of 
hospitals  and  charitable  institutions,  and  forming  a staple  article  oi 
food  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Oatmeal  is  nutritive  and  emollient ; 
it  is  employed  in  medicine  internally  only  in  the  form  of  gruel 
above  referred  to.  Externally  it  is  sometimes,  used  in  the  form  of 
poultice,  prepared  as  porridge,  but  with  less  boiling.  It  may  be 
used  in  the  form  of  thin  gruel  as  a vehicle  for  more  active  medicines 
for  the  administration  of  the  various  enemata. 


Canna  edulis. — The  fecula  of  the  root  Tous  les  Mois. 
The  Dublin  College  introduced  this  excellent  fecula  into  the  Ma- 
teria Medma  list  of  their  last  Pharmacopoeia,  where  it  was  stated 
that  the  above  plant  is  supposed  to  yield  it ; most  botanical  autho- 
iities,  however,  ascribe  it  to  the  Ganna  coccinea.  Both  plants 
belong  to  the  Natural  family  Marantacece. 

PROPERTIES.  Tous-les-Mois  is  in  the  form  of  a white  powder, 
presentmg  a much  more  glistening  aspect  than  either  potato- starch 
or  arrow-root,  in  consequence  of  the  larger  size  of  the  globules  of 
which  it  IS  composed,  many  of  them  being  the  300th  part  of  an 
•inch  in  length,  and  some  even  so  much  as  the  200th  (Christison).  It 
possesses  the  general  properties  of  wheaten  starch  already  described 
ut  forms  a much  firmer  jelly  with  boiling  water,  being  in  this  re- 
spect equal  to  arrow-root. 

therapeutical  effects.— As  an  article  of  diet  for  delicate  per- 
sons or  invalids,  it  takes  the  same  position  as  arrow-root,  although 
It  at  present  bears  a much  lower  price  in  the  English  market. 
^ instison  states  that  it  is  more  esteemed  and  dearer  than  true 
arrow-root  in  many  of  the  West  India  Islands.  It  is  prepared  for 
use  in  the  same  way  as  arrow-root  (see  p.  313). 


Cera  Flava.  Yellow  Wax.  Unbleached  bees -wax.  Apis, 
r]  fmportedO  I'oneycomb;  British 

Cera  Alba.  WHu  yfax.  (Yellow  wax,  bleached  hy  exposure 
to  moisture,  air,  and  light;  British  and  imported.)  White  wax; 
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Bleached  hees-wax.  Wax  is  a product  of  many  vegetables  ; but  the 
wax  employed  in  medicine  is  a secretion  of  certain  glands — wax 
pockets,  situated  on  the  abdomen  of  the  common  bee  ; it  is  used  by 
the  insect  for  constructing  the  cells  of  the  honeycomb. 


PREPAKATiON. — It  is  obtained  from  the  comb,  after  the  honey  has  been  removed  by 
dripping  and  expression,  by  melting  it  in  water  and  straining  it  so  as  to  free  from  irn- 
purities  ; in  this  state  it  constitutes  yellow-  wax.  White  wax  is  procured  from  this, 
by  melting  and  agitating  with  water,  and  finally  bleaching  in  thin  ribbons  in  the  open 
air  ; the  process  being  repeated  until  it  loses  all  colour  and  odour. 

CHARACTERS. — Of  Yellolo  Wax. — Firm,  breaking  with  a granular  fracture,  yellow, 
having  an  agreeable  honey-like  odour.  Of  yVhitc  TVax.  Hard,  nearly  white,  trans- 
lucent. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Yellow  wax  is  in  large  cakes  of  the  shape 
of  the  mould  in  which  it  has  been  allowed  to  cool ; it  has  a gamboge- 
yellow  colour,  a dull  lustre,  a peculiar  sweet  odour,  and  a faint 
greasy  taste;  specific  gravity,  when  pure,  *972.  White  wax  is  in 
white  cakes,  with  a faint  yellow  tinge ; it  is  feebly  translucent, 
inodorous,  and  insipid  ; specific  gravity  same  as  that  of  yellow  wax. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Kecent  chemical  analysis  has  shown  that 
wax  is  a rather  compound  substance,  containing  two  acids,  with  other 
matters  interesting  to  the  chemist,  as  adding  to  the  analogical  list  of 
homologous  alcoholic  compounds.  The  acids  have  been  named 
Cerotic  acid  (C54II54O4),  Brodie,  and  Melisic  acid  (CfioHeo04). 
Yellow  wax  contains  a little  more  carbon  and  a little  less  oxygen 
than  white  wax  (Lewy).  W^ax  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  alcohol 
and  ether  when  cold  ; but  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  in 
the  fixed  oils  and  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Yellow  wax  melts  at  145°, 
and  white  at  158°  ; both  are  inflammable,  burning  without  any 
rBsiduum  wliGn  pure.  conibines  with  fats  and  resins  when 

heated  with  them. 


tests. Of  Yellow  IPaa:.— Not  unctuous  to  the  touch  ; does  not  melt  under  140°; 

yields  nothing  to  cold  rectified  spirit,  but  is  entirely  soluble  m oil  of  turpentine.  _ Boil- 
ing water  in  which  it  has  been  agitated,  when  cooled,  is  not  rendered  blue  by  iodine. 
Of  White  Wax. — Not  unctuous  to  the  touch  ; does  not  melt  under  loU  . 


ADULTERATIONS. — W^ax  is  adulterated  with  starch,  which  may 
be  detected  by  the  action  of  tincture  of  iodine  on  cooled  water  111 
which  it  has  been  boiled  ; with  resin,  which  may  be  dissolved  out 
by  alcohol ; with  fat  or  grease,  which  emit  a peculiar  odour  when 
burned  • and  with  flour  of  sulphur  and  other  earthy  or  metallic  sub- 
stances,’which  are  left  when  wax  is  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Wax  acts  as  an  emollient,  and  was 
formerly  employed  as  such  in  ulcerations  of  the  intestines,  but  at 
present  it  is  not  used  as  an  internal  remedy.  As  an  external  agent 
it  is  an  important  constituent  of  many  ointments  and  piaster. 
preparation. — Unguentum  simplex  (sec  p.  291). 


Cetaceum.  Spermaceti.  Physeter  macrocephalus,  Linn  The 
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Sperm  Whale,  inhabiting  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  (Nearly 
pure  Cetine,  separated  by  cooling  and  purification  from  the  oil  con- 
tained in  the  head.)  Physeter  macrocepJialus,  the  great-headed 
cachalot,  is  a gregarious  whale,  inhabiting  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the 
Indian  and  Chinese  seas ; it  belongs  to  the  class  Mammalia,  order 
Cetacea. 

PREPABATION. — Although  spermaceti  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
animal  mixed  with  common  fat,  it  is  chiefly  obtained  from  a large,  triangular-shaped 
reservoir,  existing  in  the  head  over  the  surface  of  the  upper  jaws,  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained dissolved  in  oil,  forming  a milky-looking,  oleaginous  fluid.  It  is  separated  from 
the  oil  by  boiling  water,  from  which  the  spermaceti  crystallizes  as  it  cools;  it  is  then 
purified  by  being  re-melted  in  a weak  solution  of  potash  and  the  impurities  skimmed 
off,  and  finally  melted  a third  time  by  the  agency  of  steam,  and  cooled  slowly  in  thin 
moulds. 

CHARACTERS.— Crystalline,  pearly-white,  glistening,  translucent,  with  little  taste 
or  odour,  reducible  to  powder  by  the  addition  of  a little  rectified  spirit. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Spermaceti  occurs  in  various-sized  crys- 
talline masses,  beautifully  white,  which  are  formed  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  small  brilliant  scales  ; it  is  soft  and  slightly  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  inodorous,  and  insipid.  Specific  gravity,  -943. 

TESTS. — Scarcely  unctuous  to  the  touch ; does  not  melt  under  100°. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  cetine  and  a small 
quantity  of  a hquid  oil,  from  which  it  may  be  easily  purified.  Ce- 
tine when  melted  or  dissolved  in  alcohol  forms  fine  crystals.  Sper- 
maceti may  be  readily  pulverised  by  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of 
alcohol  or  of  almond  oil;  it  is  fusible  at  112°,  combustible,  insoluble 
in  water,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  even  at  a boiling  tem- 
perature ; it  combines  with  fixed  or  volatile  oils,  and  with  melted 
fats. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Spermaceti  is  an  emollient  and  de- 
mulcent, but  at  present  is  not  used  internally.  Externally,  it  is 
employed  as  an  ingredient  in  various  cerates  and  ointments. 

Unguentum  Getacei.  Ointment  of  Spermaceti.  (Take  of  sper- 
maceti, five  ounces;  white  wax,  two  ounces;  almond  oil,  one  pint, 
Dr  a sufficiency.  Melt  together  with  a gentle  heat,  remove  the  mix- 
uie,  and  stir  constantly  until  it  solidifies.)  An  emollient  and  cool- 
ng  application  to  raw  and  blistered  surfaces. 


CUCUMIS  SATIVUS.  The  Cucumber.  This  plant,  commonly  cul- 
ivated  throughout  Europe  as  a cooling  vegetable,  is  only  used  in 
nedicine  for  the  preparation  of  an  emollient  and  refrigerant  oint- 
nent.  It  belongs  to  the  same  Natural  family  and  LinnaDan  class 
nd  order  as  the  Colocynth.  Several  processes  for  preparing  cucum- 
>er  ointment  have  been  proposed  by  the  French  pharmaceutists,  the 
Dllowmg  IS  that  of  MM.  Henry  and  Guibourt 
* Unguentum  Cucumis.  Cucumber  Pomade.  (Iprepared  lard,  ibij . • 
eal  suet,  Ibss. ; melt  together  with  a gentle  heat,  and  as  soon  as  the 
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mixture  is  nearly  cold,  add  gradually  flxxiv.  of  the  expressed  juice 
of  fresh  cucumbers,  mixing  and  bruising  well  with  the  hand;  set 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours  ; then  pour  off  the  juice  and  replace  it 
by  a similar  quantity  of  fresh  juice,  and  repeat  this  process  ten 
times,  adding  fresh  juice  each  time.  As  soon  as  the  pomade  has  ac- 
quired a well-marked  odour  of  the  cucumber,  melt  in  a water-bath, 
and  add  an  ounce  of  finely-powdered  starch,  which  will  combine 
with  the  water  and  precipitate  it.  Allow  the  entire  to  settle,  and 
then  pour  off  the  pomade  into  small  vessels.)  To  render  it  more 
white  and  smooth,  the  French  pharmaciens  usually  prepare  it  for 
use  by  melting  again  in  a warm- bath,  and  beating  for  two  hours  or 
even  longer  with  a wooden  spatula ; but  when  submitted  to  this 
treatment  it  does  not  keep  fresh  for  a longer  period  than  a month, 
while  in  the  former  case  it  will  keep  for  a year,  or  even  longer  in  a 
cool  place. 

As  the  foregoing  process  has  frequently  failed  in  the  hands  of  com- 
pounders in  this  city,  I think  it  well  to  append  the  following,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Proctor  in  the  ATnieTican  Journal  of  Pharnyxcy : 

“ Green  cucumbers  (suitable  for  table  use),  7 pounds  ; lard  (the 
purest  and  whitest),  24  ounces  ; veal  suet  (selected),  15  ounces.  The 
unpared  cucumbers,  after  being  washed,  are  reduced  to  a pulp  by 
grating,  and  the  juice  expressed  and  strained.  The  suet  is  cut  in 
small  pieces,  and  heated  over  a salt  water  bath  until  the  fat  is  fused 
out  from  the  membranes  ; the  lard  is  then  added,  and  when  lique- 
fied is  strained  through  muslin  into  a wide-mouthed  earthen  vessel 
capable  of  holding  a gallon,  and  stirred  until  it  commences  to 
thicken,  when  one-third  of  the  cucumber  juice  is  added,  and  beaten 
with  the  ointment  by  means  of  a wooden  spatula  until  its  odour  has 
been  almost  wholly  extracted.  The  part  that  separates  by  standing 
is  decanted,  and  the  other  two-thirds  consecutively  incorporated  and 
decanted  in  the  same  manner.  The  jar  is  then  closed,  covered,  and 
placed  in  a water-bath  until  the  fatty  matter  entirely  separates  from 
the  exhausted  juice.  The  green  albuminous  coagulum  which  floats 
on  the  surface  is  then  skimmed  ofi*,  and  the  jar  put  aside  in  a cool 
place  that  the  ointment  may  solidify.  The  crude  ointment  is  then 
separated  from  the  watery  liquid  on  which  it  floats,  melted,  and 
strained  ; a part  into  a jar  and  closely  sealed  for  keeping  ; the  re- 
mainder into  a mortar,  and  triturated  with  a little  rosewater  unti 
it  is  very  white  and  creamy,  for  present  use.  It  is  usual  to  keep  tins 
ointment  in  glass  jars  covered  with  rosewater,  to  prevent  access  of 

This  ointment  when  well  prepared  is  of  a pearl  white  colour  and 
a tolerably  firm  consistence,  with  an  agreeable  odour  of  fresh  cu- 
cumbers. It  is  an  excellent  basis  for  external  applications  wliicli  it 
is  wished  to  use  in  the  form  of  ointment,  and  especially  l^nehcial 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin.  Employed  alone,  it  is  a 
an  admirable  soothing  and  healing  preparation,  very  serviceable 
intertrigo  and  other  cutaneous  irritations. 
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Ti,!  . Q'U-ince  Seeds  of  Gydonia  Vidgans. 

/i  ^AT  tree  IS  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  belonmnff  to 
the  Natural  family  Rosacece  (Pomacece,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Lin- 
nsean  class  and  order  IcosandTia  Pentagynia. 

CHAEACTEES.— A small  much-branched  tree  ; leaves  ovate,  obtuse 
then  under  surface  tomentose ; flowers  large,  solitary  or  few,  pale  rose  colour  • 

seeds.  ^ery  fragrant,  containing  many 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Quince-seeds  are  ovate,  pointed,  plano- 
convex, of  a reddish-brown  colour,  inodorous,  leaving  a bitter  im- 
pression on  the  palate  when  chewed  for  some  time. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— The  episperm  of  the  seed  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  mucilage  named  by  Pereira  Gydonin.  The  sub- 
stance ot  the  seed  contains,_  besides  other  matters,  emulsin  and 
xed  oil,  consequently  emitting  when  moistened  the  bitter  almond 

odour.  The  mucilagmous  principle  is  dissolved  out  by  boiling 
water.  *=• 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Quince  seeds  are  only  employed  in 

tlie  mucilage  which  they  contain;  the  decretion  has 

fecp,  application  to  erysipelatous  sur- 

^plifhous  ulcerations  of  the  mouth. 

Pecoctum  Gydonii.  (Quince  seeds,  3ij.;  distilled  water  Oi  • 
tinSe'of  metallic  solutions;  and 


the  seeds  of  Tritieum  ^stivum  of  Tri- 
Ucum  Vulgare  Wheaten  Flour  (see  Amylumf  ’ ^ 

parte  In  thJ'fo^®'’  m medicine  for  dusting  excoriated  or  burned 

but  . bread 

sodiurrtieiwS'fc "" 


GlmrA  Med^Bof  154,  Stepli.  and 

iXe  of  Ast  f i'  11,^^^®  frmt  imported  from  Smyrna.)  A 

Imdr^W*  to  th^e  Nature 

ind  order  PolygamZ  Lmniean  class 

loivers  numerous,  pedicellated  palmate  leaves; 

■ated  and  nearly  cloLd  S the  ane^ 

5-™.  »-od  with  a sacchai-ino 
g a visciu  sweet  pulp,  and  numerous  small  hard  seeds. 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Figs  consist  of  the  fleshy,  pyriform  re- 
ceptacle, containing  within  numerous,  small,  crustaceous  seeds. 
When  fully  ripe  they  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  packed  in  drums, 
boxes,  or  baskets,  in  which  forms  they  are  imported ; those  m dru^ 
or  boxes  from  Smyrna  (Turkey  Jigs those  in  ^ 

and  Portugal  (Portuguese  Jigs).  Dried  figs  are  too  well  known  to 

consist  of  62  per 

of  figs,  with  gum,  fatty  matter,  extractive,  and  salts.  They  yield 

their  sus’ar  and  ofum  to  boiling  water.  ^ ^ it  j.  ] 

THErIpeuticAL  EFFECTS.— Figs  are  nutritive  and  emollient,  an 
in  lar^e  quantity  gently  laxative  ; they  are  more  employed  a.s  an 
article"’  oHhe  table  than  in  medicine.  They  enter  ^ 

sition  of  the  confection  of  senna  of  the  Pharmacopceia.  Eoa&te  . 
figs  are  applied  to  gum-boils  to  promote  suppuration. 


Glycerinum.  Glycerine.  (A  sweet  principle,  CgHgOg,  obtained 
from  fats  and  fixed  oils.) 

PEEPAnATlOF  -Glycerine  is  inlroilneed  as  an  article  of  the  Materia  ‘J' 

be  treated  with  snlphuretted  hydrogen,  to  j®'’ 

digested  with  animal  charcoal,  fiteed.  rf  ^o"  w^t If P- 
the  air  to  the  consistence  of  a syiiip.  Ibis  is,  aoweve  , , , 

cess,  and  cannot  be  made  to  yield,  a pio  uc^  le  ^ _ y o Morfit  an  American 

lowing  excellent  method  of  preparing  glycerine  ‘Stearin”  fnressed  lard), 

made  into  a milk  with  2^  SaUons  ot  water,  men  o sanonification.  This  is 

steaming  for  several  hours,  or  unti  e co  P ^ smooth  and  lustrous 

known  when  a and  breaks  lith  a cracking  noise ; it  is 

surface  on  being  scraped  with  the  nnge  , strained  liquor,  which  con- 

bylreattnl  thf a cutrent  of  “rbmdo  j 

clear  that  is  at  present  met  w>th 

London,  who,  from  the  extensive  nat  of 

it  at  a moderate  price  yf  great  purity.  necessity  of  damping  the  paper 

glycerine  in  making  P™“S  |,igb  price  it  wilf  necessarily  attain  must 

‘who  de»mposed  by  heat, 

evolves  intensely  irritating  vapours. 

PHYSICAL  rROPERTlES.-Glycerme  is  a syrupy  liquul,  wit 
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sweet  taste;  inodorous  when  properly  prepared;  it  is  usually  met 
with  in  the  shops  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  but  when  concentrated 
by  evaporation  m vacuo  is  nearly  colourless  ; then  it  also  acquires 
^mewhat  of  an  acrid  taste.  Its  specific  gravity,  accordino-  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  1'26.  ^ 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— This  substance  is  the  sweet  priiiciple  of 
oils  ; in  each  fat  it  is  united  with  a different  acid,  and  is  conse- 
quently regarded  by  chemists,  though  a neutral  substance  itself,  as 
the  salifiable  base  of  oils ; the  various  oils  being  salts  of  glycerine. 
It  cannot  be  made  to  crystallize,  nor  can  it  be  obtained  in  a solid 
^ate;  it  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
By  heat  it  is  volatilized  in  part,  finally  becomes  dark  and  is  decom- 
posed,  yielchng  a peculiar  volatile  compound,  acroleine,  which 
afiects  the  eyes  most  powerfully.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs 
water  ; becomes  at  first  yellowish,  and  then  brownish,  but  does  not 
unde^-o  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  The  composition  of  glycerine 

is  CgJlgOg. 


fL  Glycerine  Cannot  be  said  to  be  adulterated 

though  It  IS  often  met  with  in  the  shops  of  not  very  good  qua- 
lity, sometimes  from  not  being  kept  in  a cool  place,  or  in  bottles 
not  completely  filled.  The  following  tests  for  its  goodness  are 
therefore  necessary  to  be  known  ; — It  should  be  of  the  prescribed 
density,  colourless,  or  of  a faint  straw  colour,  free  from  odour  and 
rom  any  acrid  or  burning  taste,  and  should  dissolve  completely 
in  two  volumes  of  an  ethereal  alcohol,  prepared  by  mixing  together 

honW  hp  f and  one  of  alcohol,  which  soLion 

mixture^  ^ turbidity  in  twelve  hours  after  the 


THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Glycerine  has  not  been  much  used  in 

™tute  for  codT  in>thisis  as  a sub- 

.titute  for  cod-hver  oil,  but  without  sufficiently  successful  results  to 

incourage  its  further  employment.  From  il  harX  uXi  it 
io?  o*?sLTofX“^  advantage  as  a vehicle  for  the  administra- 

“ arc- 

3 deSd  on  h;  seem 

p its  property  of  keeping  the  parts  to  which  it  is  annlied 

m too™a"^dZ£;  ill!:”  ”o-ovlr its 

kaUne  tX^  llv  **  which  is  apt  to  attend  the  use  of 
ntmeite  m lntio5^  f P“““ae  of  glycerine  as  an  addition  to 

lie  bul  it  iX  ?“  1 ‘1  treatment  of  skin  diseases  is  most  favoui- 
, but  It  is  not  adapted  for  eruptions  attended  with  much  dis- 

large,  as  it  keeps  the  surface  toi  moist.  It  has  been  also  em- 
ye  to  moisten  cotton,  when  introduced  into  the  ear  with  the 
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view  of  acting  as  an  artificial  tympanum  in  cases  in  which  that 
membrane  has  been  destroyed  from  any  cause— a plan  ot  treat- 
ment now  adopted  by  some  aurists.  In  'pharmacy  gVcerme  may 
be  used  to  prevent  pill  masses  from  getting  hard,  which  the  addition 
of  a smaU  quantity  effects,  and  also  to  preserve  syrups  and  extracts. 
Mr.  Schacht  has  recently  proposed  to  substitute  a mixture  of  gly 
cerine  and  starch,  in  the  proportion  of  a fluid  ounce  of  the  former 
and  twenty  grains  of  the  latter,  rubbed  together  in  the  cold  and  then 
heated  gradLlly  to  about  240°  F.,  constantly  stirring,  for  fats  in 
the  pre|aration  of  ointments  and  cerates,  but  the  hygometric  nature 
of  the  compound  forms,  in  my  opinion,  an  insuperable  objection  to 

"LIS0 

^ ^DO?E  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION  —As  regards  the  dose  of 
glycerine  for  internal  employment  it  does 

active  than  simple  syrup.  Externally,  it  may  be  added  t , 

cataplasms,  or  ointments,  in  the  proportion  of  from  an  eighth  to  a 

sixteenth  part. 


Glycyerhiza.  Liquorice  Root.  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  Linn. 
Plate  134,  Stepl.  and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (The  root  or  unde 
ground  stem,  fresh  and  dried;  cultivated  in  England.)  ^ nati  ^ 

S the  south  of  Europe,  now  cultivated^  f^f^acZ  Lindky)’ 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Legummos^^  (F^cew,  Lin<ney), 

and  to  the  Linniean  class  and  order  Dradelphm  Decandrw. 

4 to  6 feet  high ; leaflets,  ovate,  retuse,  yeUowish;  flowers,  axUlary,  race  , v s 

lionaceous,  bluish  or  purplish.  ^ whpn  the  olant  is  three  years  old, 

PREPAEATIOS.-The  ™t  IS  dag  up  “ Novelet, 

washed,  and  the  smaller  fibres  cut  Q , P tjg  kept  fresh  for 

^Ty^moX  hylSTit  wRh  fand  iu  a da^p  eellar.  The  Londoa  CoUege  dieted 

•“  & PSi,^  y“tw“'XXly!r£ 

tough  and  pliable;  of  a g“y'*-b“^  eolom  e^^ 
odow,  of  a sweet,  mucilaginous,  and  slightly  aciid  tas  . 

PHYSICAL  PEOPERTIES— Liquorice  root  is  in  cylmdrM  piec&s, 
ciple  analogous  to  it,  some  sa  > . ^s  the  acrid  oil  is 

Sed  oTby^Td^of 

water  to  be  used  for  preparing  ® ^ adulterated  on  the 
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detected,  as  it  effervesces  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Extract  of  liquorice  is  generally  much  adulterated. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Liquorice  root  is  emollient  and  de- 
mulcent ; it  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  form  of  extract  or  decoction 
in  catarrhal  affections  ; it  is  also  used  to  give  flavour  to  other  medi- 
cines. Liquorice  powder  is  employed  in  pharmacy  as  a covering  for 
pills,  or  to  give  them  consistence. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  fresh  root  may  be 
chewed  ad  lihifum. 

Extractum  Glycyrrliizce.  Extract  of  Liquorice.  (Take  of 
liquorice  root,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  ; distilled  water,  a suf- 
ficiency. Macerate  the  liquorice  root  in  eight  fluid  ounces  of  the 
water,  for  twelve  hours  ; then  pack  in  a percolator,  and  add  more 
distilled  water,  until  the  root  is  exhausted.  Heat  the  liquor  to  212° 
and  strain  through  flannel ; then  evaporate  by  a water  bath  to  a 
proper  consistence.)  Extract  of  liquorice  is  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities from  Italy  and  Spain,  in  the  form  of  flattened  rolls,  about 
five  or  six  inches  long,  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, enveloped  in  bay  leaves;  in  this  state  it  generally  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  copper  acquired  from  the  boilers  in  which  it  is 
prepared ; it  is,  therefore,  usually  purified  by  dissolving  in  boiling 
water  and  inspissating,  it  then  forms  stick  or  refined  liquorice.  It 
is  used  as  an  emollient  in  coughs  and  bronchial  affections,  being 
allowed  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth. 

* Trochisci  Glycirrhizce.  (Extract  of  liquorice  and  gum  arabic, 
of  each,  5vj.;  pure  sugar,  fbj. ; dissolve  them  in  a sufficiency  of 
boiling  water,  and  then  concentrate  the  solution  over  the  vapour 
bath  to  a proper  consistence  for  making  lozenges.)  For  allaying 
tickling  cough  caused  by  irritation  of  the  fauces. 


Gossypium.  Raw  Cotton.  Hairs  attached  to  the  seeds  of 
Gossypiuni  herhaceum.  A native  of  Asia,  and  extensively  culti- 
vated in  America  ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Malvaceae,  and 
to  the  Linnasan  class  and  order  Monadelphia  Polyandria. 

1 CHARACTEHS. — Stem,  3 to  12  feet  high ; leaves,  hoaiy,  palmate,  acutely 

obed  ; flowers,  yellow,  with  a large  purple  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal ; capsules, 
ovate,  pointed,  about  the  size  of  a walnut ; seeds,  numerous,  imbedded  in  down,  which 
constitutes  the  cotton. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cotton  is  in  filamentous  masses  ; each 
filament  examined  by  the  microscope  is  a flattened  tube  twisted  on 

itself.  It  is  of  a pale  yellowish-white  colour,  tasteless  and  destitute 
of  smell. 

OTEMICAL  PROPERTIES.-J-Cotton  is  a modification  of  lignin  ; it  is 
highly  combustible,  and  is  completely  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  all  the  vegetable  acids. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  only  medicinal  use  made  of 

20 
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cotton  is  in  the  treatment  of  blistered  surfaces,  and  of  burns , it  is 
applied  in  all  stages  of  the  latter,  the  earlier  the  better,  but  ii  any 
vesications  exist,  they  should  be  first  opened.  The  most  convenien 
form  for  its  application  is  that  which  is  technica  ly  knovvn  ^ French 
wadding,  and  which  is  prepared  for  milliners  ; this  should  be  applied 
in  successive  layers,  the  unstarched  side  next  the  burn,  so  as  to  com- 
pletely exclude  the  air  ; it  should  not  be  removed  for  five  or  six 
days  if  possible,  and  then  the  outer  layers  only.  Some  surgeons  use 
a spirituous  or  turpentine  wash  in  extensive  burns  before  applying 
the  cotton.  The  method  of  using  cotton  as  a dressing  for  blistered 
surfaces  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter  under  the  head  ot 

» • • 

If  one  part  of  clean  raw  cotton  be  steeped  for  two  minutes  in 

about  ten  parts  of  a mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  strong  nitric  acid 
(D.  1-500)  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (D.  1-840),  squeezed, 
thoroughly  washed,  and  dried  very  cautiously  at  a low  temperature, 
certainly  not  higher  than  200°,  it  is  converted  into  Qun-cotton,  a 
substance  highly  explosive  and  of  peculiar  properties.  Chemists  re- 
cognize at  least  “two  varieties  of  this  substance,  one  mspluble  in  ether 
true  pyroxylin,  the  other  soluble  in  ether,  xyloidxne;  both,  but 
more  especially  so  the  former,  possess  explosive  properties  of  a very 
energetic  character  indeed,  weight  for  weight  exceeding  that  of  gun- 
powder three  or  fourfold.  Pyroxylin  burns  with  such  extreme  ra- 
pidity, that,  placed  over  a small  portion  of  gunpowder  it  may  be 
Lpkded  without  igniting  the  gunpowder.  They  are 
in  a similar  way,  save  that,  to  produce  pyroxyhn,  nitric  acid  of  ^a 
density  (sp.  gr.  1-500)  is  required,  whilst,  to  prepare  xyloidine,  amore 
dilute  Mid  S',  gr.  1-420)  should  be  employed  : by  the 
a stage  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  subsequent  to  that  at  which  the  offi 
cinal^formula  for  collodion  was  written,  of  a nitric  acid  of  gTeater 
density  than  that  originally  contemplated  the  very  natural  oversight 
has  occurred  of  giving  us  a formulary  for  the  preparation  of  pyroxy 
instead  of  xyloidine.^  This  latter  gun-cotton  dissolved  m sulphuric 
ether  constitutes  Gollodium,  an  adhesive 

proposed  for  the  reunion  of  recent  incised  wounds.  _ It  is  applied  in 
layers  by  means  of  a camel’s-hair  brush,  and  drying  instantaneously, 
oling  to  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  a thick  coating  may  be  given 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  Its  effects  depend  on  i^^  he  ex- 
nosed  surfaces  in  close  contact,  and  preserving  them  trom  tlie  am 
With  the  latter  view  it  has  been  also  used  in 

diseases  of  the  skin,  of  erysipelas,  and  burns,  but  it  is  now  rarely 

employed  for  any  of  these  purposes,  experience  having  proved  that 

its  application  dLs  not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  advantage  held  ou 
bv  those  who  first  proposed  its  adoption. 
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the  acids.  Transfer  the  cotton  to  a vessel  containing  water,  stir  it 
well  with  a glass  rod,  decant  the  liquid,  pour  more  water  upon  the 
mass,  agitate  again,  and  repeat  the  affusion,  agitation,  and  decanta- 
tion, until  the  washing  ceases  to  give  a precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium.  Drain  the  product  on  filtering  paper,  and  dry  in  a water- 
bath.)  This  very  remarkable  substance  was  originally  discovered  by 
Schoenbein,  in  1846.  Chemists  are  not  as  yet  agreed  upon  the 
exact  reactions  that  ensue  on  the  mixture  of  these  ingredients ; but, 
assuming  the  pharmacopoeial  formulary  for  pyroxylin  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one,  and  taking  cellulose  (the  basis  of  cotton)  to  have  this  com- 
position, Cj2HioOio,  we  can  account  for  the  production  of  gun  cotton 
by  the  removal  of  some  of  its  hydrogen  from  the  cellulose  in  the 
form  of  water  by  some  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  sub- 
stitution for  it  of  the  hyponitric  acid  thus  produced.  To  reduce  this 
statement  to  the  form  of  an  equation,  we  will  assume  that  three 
atoms  of  cellulose  are  acted  upon  by  eight  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  re- 
action will  be  represented  thus,  S(Ci2HioOio) 8NO5  = 8HO + 
^3eH22^  8Pe2  5 empirical  formulary,  which  comparison  will  show 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  rational  formulary  assigned  to  gun  cotton  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia. 

TESTS.  Residily  soluble  in  a mixture  of  ether  and  rectified  spirit ; leaves  no  residue 
when  exploded  by  heat. 

_ Collodium.  Collodion.  (Pyroxylin,  C36H22  8 (N04)03q,  dissolved 
m ether  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  rectified  spirit.)  (Take 
of  pyroxylin,  one  ounce;  ether,  thirty-six  fluid  ounces;  rectified 
spirit,  twelve  fluid  ounces.  Mix  the  ether  and  the  sjjirit,  and  add 
the  pyroxylin.  Set  aside  for  a few  days,  and,  should  there  be  any 
sedirnent,  decant  the  clear  solution.  Keep  it  in  a stoppered  bottle.) 
A colourless  highly  inflammable  liquid,  with  ethereal  odour,  which 
ries  rapidly  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  and  leaves  a thin,  transparent 

m,  insoluble  in  water  or  rectified  spirit.  Its  uses  have  been  men- 
tioned above.  The  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  castor  oil  makes 
it  more  plastic. 


Acacia.^  Oum  Arabic.  One  or  more  undetermined  sjiecies  of 
A^ciB,,  Lwn  (A  gummy  exudation  from  the  stem;  collected 
chietly  in  Cordofan,  m Eastern  Africa,  and  imported  from  Alexan- 
na.;  e species  of  the  genus  acacia  which  yield  gum  are  inhabi- 
tants ol  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Senegal;  they  belong  to  the  Natural 
ami  y eguminosa  {Fabacece,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linmean  class 
and  order  Polygarma  Monoecia. 


8 to°20^^rs^-  Small,  thorny  trees ; leaves,  pinnated  ; leaflets,  linear, 

a to  2U  pairs  ; flowers,  capitate,  small,  yellow.  . ’ 

ba^^o^^t^rmiffh’^t^^  trees  either  through  natural  fissures  in  the 

it  flows  k the  t made  into  it  in  the  hot  season  of  July  and  August ; 

a thick,  viscid  fluid,  which  concretes  on  the  tree  without  losing 

20* 
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STrS" " r. 

varying  m re  to  fine  powder;  has  a vitreous 

and  buttle,  ^ or  pure  white  colour;  is  inodorous; 

purposes. 

CHiEACT^s-In  spheroidal  tears, !™”'  tf  - “VXn“a;rltnS%n“^^ 

white,  aud  opaque  from  ^ ^ater  The  solution  forms  with  sub- 

bland  and  mucilaginous  in  taste,  soluble  m cold  water. 

"““t -The  p“wX’aoeT  not  become  blue  on  the  addition  of  solution  of  Iodine. 

CHEMICAL  PKOPEKTIES.-Gu^^^^^^^^^ 

soluble  gum  (arabm),  and  ^ p nnantitv  of  insoluble  gum 

inferior  sorts  of  gum  contain  a te„e  ^ ^ 

with  *e  inferior,  and  these  a^m  with 

but  picked  gum  ought  alone  o or  flour  either  of  which 

"^THtltlpEUTICAL  EFFECTS.-^ 

mulcent.  It  is  employed  in  inflammation  oi  tne  m 

in  gastric  “orTali^^^  suspending  insoluble 

:ran^:“  ,“and  . ^ 

scriptions.  A strong  solu  ion  has  ,,Hch 

Edinburgh,  as  an  application  . ^ applied  imm^ 

I tried  it  the  pain  was  w^t^  prevented. 

r.tnre';;  Srpt“orL  extemporaneous  preparation 
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of  pills,  and  for  compounding  mixtures  and  emulsions.  Pills  made 
with  mucilage  become  hard  very  speedily,  and  therefore  it  should 
not  be  employed  as  an  excipient  in  their  preparation,  unless  when 
they  are  to  be  used  immediately. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  substance  or  powder, 
gr.  xxx.  to  gr.  lx.,  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth  ; in  irri- 
tation of  the  fauces,  and  in  tickling  cough. 

Mucilago  Acacice.  Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic.  (Take  of  gum 
arabic,  in  small  pieces,  four  ounces  ; distilled  water,  six  fluid  ounces. 
Suspend  the  gum  in  a muslin  bag  under  the  surface  of  the  water, 
in  a deep  vessel  j after  thirty-six  hours,  squeeze  out  the  fluid  re- 
maining in  the  bag,  and  mix.)  Mucilage  made  with  cold  water, 
as  directed,  keeps  best.  The  pharmacopoeial  formulary  yields  an 
admirable  mucilage.  The  following  proportions  of  mucilage  are 
iGCjiiirGCi  to  rGoder  diffGfGnt  substancGs  misciblG  with  cIougous  vchiclGS 
acco^ung  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Montgomery  in  his  notes  on 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  of  1826:  Oils  require  about  three- 

tourths  of  their  weight ; balsams  and  spermaceti,  equal  parts ; resin 
two  parts ; and  mush,  five  times  its  weight. ^ 

incompatibles.— Alcohol ; ether;  ammonia;  acetate  of  lead; 
borax ; and  the  mineral  acids. 


1 aS,  Hemidesmus  Indieus,  DO.  Plate 

UM,  toI  IT.  Wight,  Icon.  Plant.  Ind.  Orient.  (The  root  dried  ■ 
imported  from  Ipdia.)  The  root  of  Hemidesmus  Indieus.  In- 
dian Sarsaparilla.  The  root  of  this  plant  has,  within  the  last 
twenty  yeare,  been  employed  in  medicine  in  the  British  Isles,  under 
the  name  oiSm^x^era.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian  peninsula; 
and  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  AscUpiadaceoe. 

der^°  ch^actees.— Roots,  long,  cylindrical ; stems,  twining,  woody,  slen- 

‘“-‘TO”®,  and  with  anmdar 

> ng  a tiagiant  odour,  and  a very  agreeable  flavour. 

roo'tsirffrom  fn  chemical  properties.-As  usually  met  with,  the 
thatofaonn«  'n  . and  vary  in  thickness  from 

reddisLbfowoT  ' They  consist  of  a 

to  a line  -ind  ® y*I^°w  inner  bark  from  aline 

mediWHum  th  f ™°<ly  centre  or 

the  Situbi’ni^  ■ spirts  transversely  into  rings,  between  which 
ndnnr  r-oc^  1 V ® Ii^diau  Sarsaparilla  has  a very  agreeable 

ginous  taste  Tonquin  bean,  and  a sweetish  mucila- 

!f  LoudM  obfni  1%''  analysed,  but  Mr.  Garden, 

bn.  nnlpd  a volatile  crystallizable  acid,  which  he 

Pereira)  acid,  and  on  w ich 

ioidStihnt  wafer 
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therapeutical  effects.— Although  this  root  is  highly  esteemed 
in  India  as  a diaphoretic  and  tonic,  and  is  used  there_  extensively  as 
a substitute  for  sarsaparilla,  it  has  been  only  employed  in  this  country 
for  a demulcent  syrup,  which,  chiefly  m consequence  of 

ite  a^eable  flavour,  is  employed  as  a vehicle  for  more  active 

“ MSe“Tnd  mode  of  admiNISTEATION—Au  infusion,  prepared  by 
iuful  Af  oftherootin  a pint  of  water,  is  employed  m India. 

The  dose  of  it  is  from  fBij.  to  fsiv.  r • 

Syruvus  Bemidesmi.  Syrup  of  Hemidesmus.  (Take  ofhemi- 
desmus ^bruised,  four  ounces;  refined  sugar  twenty-eight  ounces, 
bo  lTng  diLilled  water,  one  pint.  Infuse  hemidesmus  m t^ 
water  in  a covered  vessel,  for  four  hours,  and  strain.  Set  it  by  M 
the  sediment  subsides  ; then  decant  the  clear  liquor,  add  the  su,,ar, 
and  dissS  by  means  of  a gentle  heat.  The  product  should  weigh 
two  nouU  ten  ounces,  and  should  have  the  speciflc  gravity  1 335.) 
The  sZp  pr^red  with  cold  water  is  not  only  very  much  more 
fravrSiit  kLs  better.  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  of  London,  proposed  the 
Lfowing  method  for  preparing  this  swup,  which,  in  ® 

the  excellence  of  the  product  obtained  thereby,  is  ^®>^®  f ‘ 

leuffth  • “Hoot  of  hemidesmus  indicus,  Sxty. ; refined  sug  , J- , 

1-  ^11  j + nu'i  • bruise  the  root  sufficiently  to  separate  the 
E ?nd  VeiS  fte  woodTadd  to  the  bark  an 

with  as  moderate  a heat  as  possible.  Dose,  toss,  to  loj. 


ttodtifiim  Pearl  BarUy.  Hordeum  distichum,  Linn.  Hate 

Europe  Sngint  to  the  Natural  family  Gramirmoem.  and  to  the 
Linn^ai  class  fnd  order  Triandria  Digyma. 

BorxxicAL  cnAiucTBHS.-Stcm^  8 

alternate,  in  a mill  of  a peculiar  construction,  by 

wuSTafter  it  has  been  deprived  of  its  husk,  it  ie  rounded  and  polished. 

buUave  a mild,  s|^ish  «n- 

::r.”  7“  — ■ - — “ 
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indicated  the  presence  of  a peculiar  principle  in  barley-meal  which 
he  has  named  hordein,  but  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  states  that  it  is 
merely  a variety  of  amylin.  According  to  Einhoff  s analysis  it  con- 
sists of  63  per  cent,  of  starch,  5‘3  per  cent,  of  sugar,  5 of  albumen, 
and  1 of  gluten.  Pearl  barley  yields  its  mucilaginous  principles  to 
boiling  water;  the  decoction  contains  much  starch,  as  shown  by  the 
action  of  iodine  on  it  when  cool. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Peal  barley  is  employed  in  medicine 
in  the  form  of  decoction,  as  an  emollient  and  demulcent  drink  in 
febrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  as  a vehicle  for  other  remedies, 
and  to  give  bulk  to  enemata.  ’ 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— -As  follows  : — 

Decoctum  Hovdei.  Decoction  of  BdTley.  (Take  of  pearl  barley, 
two  ounces ; distilled  water,  one  pint  and  a half.  Wash  the  barley 
in  cold  water,  and  reject  the  washings ; boil  with  the  distilled  water 
for  twenty  minutes  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain.) 

* Mistura  Hordei.  ^ (Pearl  barley;  figs,  sliced;  and  raisins, 
^oned,  of  each,  Siiss. ; liquorice  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  3ss;  water’ 
Ovss. ; clean  the  barley,  it  necessary,  by  washing  it  with  cold  water; 
boil  it  with  Oivss.  of  the  water  down  to  Oij.  ; add  the  figs,  raisins’ 
^d  liquorice  root  with  the  rest  of  the  water;  boil  down  again  to 
Oij.;  then  strain.) 

Either  of  these  preparations  may  be  employed  for  the  purposes 
above  stated;  the  plain  decoction  being  used  for  injections,  and  the 
mixture  for  a soothing  drink. 


Semen.  Linseed.  Linum  usitatissimum,  Linn.  Plate 
'LZ  ta&c.b,  Flor.  Lond.  (The  seeds;  cultivated  in  Britain.) 

Lini  Farina.  Linseed  Meal.  (The  seeds  ground  and  deprived 
ot  their  oil  by  expression.) 

Lini  Oleum.  Linseed  Oil.  (The  oil  expressed  without  heat 
irom  linseed.) 

flax,  Linum  usitatissimum,  is  an  indigenous  plant 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Linaceoe,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class 
ana  order  Pentandria  Pentagynia. 

and  a half  high,  slender,  branched 

SpAn7Trn^‘  P^^’Plish-blue;  capsule,  globular,  ten-seeded. 

oil  is  obtMnnJ  of  the  plant  when  fully  ripe,  and  the 

oil  IS  obtained  from  them  by  pressure  without  heat. 

Poi“ted,  flat,  with  acute  edges,  smooth, 

CHAKRA within,  of  a mucilaginous  oily  taste. 

ARACTERS,  of  the  0^^.— Viscid,  yellow,  with  a faint  odour,  and  oleaginous  taste. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— The  seeds  are  ovate,  pointed,  about  a 
line  m len^h,  smooth  and  shining ; they  are  reddish-brown  exter- 
na y,  w iitish  within ; have  an  oily,  slightly  sub-acrid  taste,  but  are 
inodorous^  The  oil  is  thick,  of  a wine^low  colour,  with  a fain? 
isagreeable  odour,  and  a sub-acrid,  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  Spe- 
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cific  gravity,  -932.  As  met  with  in  commerce,  it  is  expressed  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  when  the  colour  is  rather  deeper.  The  seeds  yield 

from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  oil.  • , r ^ 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  seeds  consist  of  vegetable  mucus, 

containing  free  acetic  acid  and  some  salts,  extractive,  starch,  wax, 
soft  resim  gum,  albumen,  yellow  colouring  ma^er  ^ 

{Mever).  The  mucilage  exists  in  the  tegument,  the  fixed  oil  chiefly 
in  the  nucleus.  Linseed  oil  is  composed  oi  oleic  and  margaric  acids, 
combined  in  equal  equivalents  with  acro^eme  (Sacc)  ; dissolves 
in  five  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  in  forty  times  its  weight 
of  cold  alcohol,  and  in  about  one  part  and  a half  of  ethen  At  a 
temperature  of  — I?'’  it  congeals  into  a solid  yellow  mass.  Expo.sed 
to  the  air,  it  concretes  into  a transparent  varnish,  and  consequently 

is  termed  in  the  arts  a drying  oil-  ^ o-nrl 

therapeutical  effects. — Linseed  and  its  oil  are  emolhent  and 

demulcent.  ' An  infusion  of  the  seeds  is  sometimes  employed  m er- 
nallyin  dysentery  and  diarrhcea,  and  in  bronchial  affections ; it 
also  used  as  an  emollient  enema.  Externally,  the  see^  reduce 
powder,  Imseed-meal,  are  employed  ^^  Prepare  poultices  and 
plasms ; for  this  purpose  the  meal  should  be  boiled  for  a short  time 
with  the  water,  and  not  simply  mixed  with  it  as  is 
as  is  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia;  this_  will  prevent  the  pouffice 
from  adhering  to  the  skin,  besides  rendering  it  a much  more  emo 
lient  application.  A linseed  meal  cataplasm 

rectly  to  the  surface  without  the  intervention  of  a fold  of  l^mor 
muslin.  Linseed-oil  mixed  with  lime-water  may  be  used  as  an  ap 

^^DOsTa^ND^M^^^  administration.— The  following  are  the 

Linseed  Poultice. 

four  ounces  - olive  oil,  half  a fluid  ounce;  boiling  water,  ten  fluid 
ounces.  Mix  the  linseed  meal  with  the  oil,  then  add  the  water  gra- 

of  Linseed.  (Take  of  Imsee^  oBe 
hundred  and  sixty  grains  ; fresh  liquorice  root,  sliced,  bixty  grains , 
SnTdM^^^  wlt?r,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Infuse  in  a covered  ve^ 
for  four  hours,  and  strain  through  calico.)  Linseed  Tea,  |ke  b^ 
Lm  for  internal  use;  it  may  be  sweetened  with  honey,  which 

rrcases  its  emollient  properties.  Dose,  fmj.  to  loiv.  . i^oUlv 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Preparations  of  lead  and  iron,  an  pio 
most  metalUc  salts  are  incompatible  with  infusion  of  linsee  . 


» Malva  Herb  of  Malva  sylvestris.  <^ornrrMn  Mallow,  loi 
irenous  belonriuK  to  the  Natural  family  Maloacew,  and  to  the 
Linmean  clLs  and  order  Monadelphia  Folyandrm.  ^ 

BOTAUICAL  cllAUAmus.-Root,  rc«nni,ll,  lapciine ; slcm,  live  to  five  foci  «8  . 
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branched ; leaves,  on  long  petioles,  five  to  seven  lobed ; flowers,  large,  three  or  four 
together,  axillary,  of  a puiplish-rose  colour, 

PKEPARATiON. — The  herb  should  be  gathered  when  in  full  flower. 

PROPERTIES. — The  entire  plant  is  employed ; it  is  odourless  and 
insipid ; every  part  of  it  abounds  in  mucilage,  which  it  yields  to 
, boiling  water.  An  infusion  of  the  fresh  flowers  is  an  excellent  che- 
mical test  for  acids  and  alkalies,  being  changed  to  red  by  the  former, 
and  to  green  by  the  latter. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — A simple  emollient ; it  is  employed 
in  the  same  cases  as  the  other  remedies  of  this  class,  but  at  present 
is  not  much  used,  and  consequently  has  been  omitted  (although  in 
some  localities  a favourite  domestic  remedy)  from  the  Pharmacopoeia. 


* Maranta.  Feciila  of  the  tubers  of  Maranta  Arundinacea, 
and  of  Mamnta  Indica.  Arrow-root.  Maranta  Arundinacea 
is  a native  of  the  West  Indies,  it  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
Jamaica.  Maranta  Indica  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is 
supposed  to  yield  some  of  the  East  Indian  arrow-root.  They  belong 
to  the  Natural  family  MarantaceaSy  and  to  the  Einnsean  class  and 
order  Monandria  Monogynia. 


BOTANICAL  CHAEACTEES.— The  rhizome  is  white,  tuberous,  and  jointed,  running 
honzoutally  in  the  ground,  sending  down  many  tuberous  rootlets  (stoles),  about  the 
tluckness  of  a quill  covered  with  scales;  stem  2 to  3 feet  high  ; leaves  ovate,  lanceo- 
late, alternate,  with  long,  leafy,  hairy  sheaths ; flowers  small,  white 

PEEPAEATioN.— Arrow-root  is  the  fecula  of  the  stoles;  it  is  procured  from  them 
when  they  are  twelve  months  old ; they  are  then  dug  up,  cleansed,  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  pulp  in  wooden  mortars  ; the  pulp  is  agitated  with  water,  the  fibres  removed 
with  the  hand,  the  milky  liquor  passed  through  a fine  hair  sieve,  and  allowed  to  settle, 

when  It  Jposits  the  arrow-root,  which  is  again  washed  with  cold  water,  and  finally 
dnea  in  the  sun. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— Fesi  Indian  Arrow-root,  which  is  the 
most  prized,  is  m the  form  of  a very  white  powder,  often  aggre- 
gated into  small  irregular  masses,  crackling  between  the  fingers 
inodorous  and  tasteless.  Examined  by  the  microscope  it  is  seen’ 
dike  the  other  varieties  of  fecula,  to  consist  of  small  elliptical  grains, 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— Its  Composition  is  CgHsOs.  In  all  other 
respects  It  resembles  wheaten  starch  already  described,  but  the  ielly 

boiling  water  is  much  more  consistent ; accord- 
observations  of  Hayne,  with  equal  quantities  of  boiling 

former] by  9 parts  of  arrow-root  is  as  firm  as  that 
formed  by  14  parts  of  wheaten  starch. 

ADULTERATTONS.— A great  many  varieties  of  fecula,  known  in 
commerce  as  Brazilian  arrow-root.  East  Indian  arrow-root,  &c.  but 
.specially  that  obtained  from  the  potato,  potato-startli,  are  com- 
monly sold  for  the  true  West  Indian  arrow-f-oot.  The  frkudl  ^t 
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detected  by  the  microscope,  the  grains  of  which  the  true  arrow-root 
is  composed  being  much  more  minute  than  those  of  any  of  the  other 
varieties. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Arrow-root  is  rather  an  article  of  mild 
nutritious  diet  for  the  invalid  than  a medicine,  being  particularly 
valuable  in  consequence  of  its  emollient  properties  in  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs ; it  is  also  an  excellent  nutriment  for  infants  and 
young  children. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — A table-spoonful  is  suf- 
ficient to  form  a stiff  jelly  with  a pint  of  boiling  water  or  milk  ; to 
prepare  it  for  use,  the  arrow-root  should  be  first  blended  with  a small 
quantity  of  cold  water,  the  menstruum  should  then  be  added,  care 
being  taken  that  it  is  boiling,  and  the  whole  gently  heated  for  a 
few  minutes ; it  is  usually  flavoured  with  lemon-peel,  sugar,  &c. 
Arrow-root  milk  and  arrow-root  pudding  are  made  like  the  corre- 
sponding preparations  of  sago.  (See  page  318.) 


Oliv^  Oleum.  Olive  Oil  (described  in  the  division  Cathartics) 
acts  also  as  an  emollient ; internally  it  is  only  employed  as^  such  in 
cases  of  irritant  poisoning ; as  an  external  agent  it  enters  into  the 
composition  of  emollient  ointment's,  liniments,  &c. 

Linimentum  Galcis.  Liniment  of  Lime.  (Take  of  solution  of 
lime,  two  fluid  ounces  ; olive  oil,  two  fluid  ounces ; mix  together 
with  agitation.)  Olive  oil  has  been  substituted  for  linseed  oil  in 
the  preparation  of  this  liniment  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia;  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a species  of  earthy  soap.  This,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Carr  on  Oil  (a  name  derived  frorn  the 
celebrated  iron  works,  where  it  is  in  constant  requisition),  is  an 
excellent  application  to  recent  scalds  and  burns.  Its  efficacy  is  to 
be  attributed  to  its  mechanically  excluding  the  air  from  the  raw 
surface  ; its  use  in  hot  weather  is  objectionable,  in  consequence  of 
the  unpleasant  smell  to  which  it  gives  rise. 


Ovi  Albumen  et  Vitellus.  The  white  and  yolk  of  the  egg 
of  Callus  Bankiva,  var.  domesticus.  The  egg  of  P hasianus  gaUus. 
Phasianus  gallus,  the  domestic  fowl  (Gallus  domesticus,  Tem- 
oninck),  belongs  to  the  class  Aves,  order  Gallince.  Eggs  are  a 
mild  and  nutritious  article  of  diet,  and  as  such  are  frequently  used 
in  the  sick-room.  The  white,  or  albumen,  is  employed  as  an  anti- 
dote in  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate,  or  with  the  salts  o 
copper;  it  is  also  useful  in  all  cases  of  irritant  poisoning,  ihe 
yolk  is  employed  in  pharmacy  for  suspending  camphor,  oils,  resins, 
turpentine,  &c.  in  aquedus  vehicles. 


Saccharum  Album.  Refined  Sugor.  Saccharum  officinarum, 
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Linn.  Plate  33,  84,  35,  Nees’  Plant.  Med.  (The  crystallized 
refined  juice  of  the  stem  ; from  plants  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies 
and  other  tropical  countries.)  CiiHuOn  (=171). 

Theriaca.  Treacle.  (The  uncrystallized  residue  of  the  refining 
of  sugar.)  The  sugar  cane,  Saccharum  qfficinarum,  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies ; it  belongs  to  the 
Natural  family  Graminacece,  and  to  the  Linn^an  class  and  order 
Triandria  Digynia. 

BOTAJUCAL  CHAKACTERS.— Stem,  solid,  juicy,  from  6 to  12  feet  high,  coloured; 
leaves,  flat,  in  two  rows,  sheathing  at  the  base  ; flowers,  triandrous,  in  a terminal 
panicle  from  2 to  4 feet  long,  of  a silver-grey  colour  from  the  long  soft  hairs  that 
surround  the  flower. 

PREPARATION. — The  canes,  when  ripe,  are  cut  oflP  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  juice 
expressed  from  them  by  pressure  between  rollers  ; mUk  of  lime  is  immediately  added  to 
the  liquor,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated,  to  saturate  any  acid  present,  and  to  remove 
the  herbaceous  matter.  The  clear  liquor  is  then  drawn  ofif,  evaporated  to  a proper 
consistence  in  copper  boilers,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  large  wooden  vessels,  in  which  the 
impure  sugar  is  deposited  in  coarse,  brown  grains ; this  constitutes  raw  sugar  or 
muscovado.  The  syrupy  liquor,  which  does  not  crystallize,  constitutes  molasses  or 
treacle.  Raw  sugar  is  redned  in  England : it  is  first  dissolved  in  a small  quantity  of 
water  by  the  aid  of  steam,  heated  for  a short  time  with  bullocks’  blood,  or  with 
hydrate  of  alumina,  which  clarifies  the  synip,  then  strained  to  remove  the  impu- 
rities, and  filtered  through  a thick  layer  of  animal  charcoal ; the  clear  liquor  is  next 
evaporated  by  steam  heat  in  copper  vessels  placed  in  a partial  vacuum,  to  a proper 
consistence,  and  poured  into  conical  moulds  ; as  soon  as  it  becomes  solid  in  the  moulds, 
they  ai’e  put  to  drain,  and  a solution  of  pure  syrup,  or  a mixture  of  clay  and  water, 
poured  over  the  base  of  each  loaf;  which,  as  it  gradually  percolates  through  the 
sugar,  removes  any  impurities.  These  loaves  constitute  loaf-sugar.,  refined  sugar, 
white  or  pure  sugar. 

CH^uiACTERS. — Of  Refined  Sugar. — Compact,  crystalline,  conical  leaves,  snow- 
white,  dry,  scentless,  and  intensely  and  purely  sweet.  Of  Treacle. — A thick,  brown, 
fermentable  syrup,  very  sweet ; not  crystallizing  by  rest  or  evaporation.  Specific 
gravity  about  1-40. 

TEST. — Nearly  free  from  empyreumatic  odom-  or  flavour. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  physical  properties  of  the  different 
varieties  of  sugar  are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  The 
specific  gravity  of  crystallized  white  sugar  is  T6. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Sugar  is  permanent  in  the  air,  exposed 
to  heat  it  melts,  becomes  brown,  and  emits  a peculiar  odour  ; it  is 
inflammable,  burning  with  a white  flame  ; is  soluble  in  two  parts  of 
water  at  60°,  and  to  any  extent  in  boiling  water  ; is  also  soluble  in 
80  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  at  the  boiling  temperature,  very  slightly 
in  the  same  when  cold,  and  in  about  five  parts  of  rectified  spirit ; 
much  more  soluble  in  proof  spirit  ; but  wholly  insoluble  in  ether, 
which  precipitates  it  from  its  solutions.  In  the  crystalline  state,  cane 
sugar  is  composed  of  Ci2ll909-|-2H0.  Treacle  consists  principally 
of  uncrystallizable  sugar,  gummy  extractive,  and  a small  quantity 
of  water,  which  it  retains  with  so  great  tenacity,  that  if  left  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  even  for  a very  long  period,  it  does  not  become 
drier,  or  lose  weight. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  inferior  raw  sugars  frequently  contain 
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sand,  which  will  be  detected  by  dissolving  the  sugar  in  water,  when 
the  sand  remains  behind ; white  sugar  is  said  to  be  adulterated  with 
lime  and  gum  ; the  former  is  detected  by  oxalic  acid,  the  latter,  by 
diacetate  of  lead  producing  white  precipitates  in  a solution.  Raw 
cane  sugar  is  in  the  present  day  commonly  adulterated  with  grape 
sugar,  a fraud  of  much  importance  in  consequence  of  the  inferior 
sweetening  powers  of  the  latter.  That  variety  of  it  obtained  from 
potatoes — potato  sugar — is  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  It  may 
be  detected  by  the  following  simple  and  beautiful  test  of  Trommer : — 

“ Dissolve  the  specimen  in  water,  add  sufficient  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  to  colour  the  liquid  blue,  then  a large  excess  of  solution  of 
caustic  potash ; the  blue  precipitate  at  first  thrown  down  is  redis- 
solved with  an  intense  purplish-blue  colour  by  the  excess  of  alkali. 

On  heating  the  liquid  now  to  the  boiling  point,  if  there  is  no  grape 
sugar  present,  it  undergoes  but  little  change  ; but  if  it  contains  any, 
a precipitate  of  brilliant  red  sub-oxide  of  copper  is  thrown  down, 
copious  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  grape  sugar  present."' 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Sugar  is  highly  nutritious,  but  as  an 
article  of  diet  is  rather  employed  for  its  agreeable  sweetness.  Its 
nutritious  properties,  however,  are  well  marked  : the  negroes  on  the 
sugar  plantations  becoming  rapidly  plump  as  soon  as  the  sugar- 
mffising  season  commences  ; and  in  cases  of  corpulency  abstinence 
from  it  producing  a marked  diminution  in  weight.  As  a medicine  i 
it  is  emollient  and  demulcent,  and  as  such,  is  used  in  coughs,  and 
in  irritant  poisoning.  In  pharmacy  it  is  in  very  general  use  ^ a 
flavouring  ingredient,  and  to  give  bulk  and  consistence  to  powders, 
pills,  conserves,  electuaries,  lozenges,  syrups,  &c.  . . , , ' 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  following  IS  the  only 

officinal  preparation  of  sugar  : — ^ 

Syrupus.  Syrup.  (Take  of  refined  sugar,  five  pounds;  distiliecl  . 
water  two  pints.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  with  the  aid  of  ; 
heat ; and  add,  after  cooling,  as  much  distilled  water  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  weight  of  the  product  seven  pounds  and  a i 
half.  The  specific  gravity  should  be  1'330.)  As  a flavouring  ^ 
adjunct  to  mixtures,  and  to  suspend  insoluble  substances  in  aqueous  | , 

vehicles.  ; . 


Saccharum  Lactis.  Sugar  of  Milk.  (Lactine.)  (Crystal- 
lized sugar,  obtained  from  the  whey  of  cow  s milk  by  evaporation.) 

C,4H24024=(360.) 


PREPAEATION.-An  article  of  the  Matcna  Meclica  I'l^roduced  into  the  last  ^ 
of  the  Dublin  Pharm.acopoeia.  It  is  prepared  by  evaporating  clariBed  ^ 

state,  and  setting  aside  to  cool,  when  the  lactme  crystallizes  slowly.  1 he  cr^  stais  in. , 
be  purified  by  means  of  animal  charcoal.  _ _ ^ 

CIIAKACTERS.-Usually  in  cylindrical  masses,  two  inches  in 
or  stick  in  the  axis,  or  in  fragments  of  cakes  ; „l,e„ed. 

face,  and  in  its  texture  translucent,  hard,  scentless,  laintly  sweet,  prilty 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  occurs  in  white,  translucent,  small 
♦ square  prisms  of  great  hardness.  They  feel  gritty  under  the  teeth 
and  have  a faint  sweetish  taste,  but  a strong  solution  in  water  tastes 
much  more  sweet. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  composition  of  crystallized  sugar  of 
milk  is  C24H24O24.  It  dissolves  very  slowly  in  cold  water,  requiring 
1 five  or  six  times  its  weight ; but  is  soluble  in  twice  and  a half  its 
weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Heated  it  loses  water,  turns  black,  and  is  decomposed.  Milk  sugar 
may  be  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  boiling  it  with  the  dilute 
mineral  acids. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Sugar  of  milk  is  only  used  in  medi- 
cine as  an  excipient  for  active  substances  or  for  heavy  powders,  such 
as  calomel,  &c.,  for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  suited.  It  is 
employed  by  the  Homoepathists  as  an  excipient  for  their  globules 
and  powders  almost  exclusively. 


^ * Sago.  The  farina  from  the  interior  of  the  trunk  of  Gycas 
circinalis  ; also  obtained  from  other  species  of  Gycas  and  various 
Palmacece,  D.  Thefecula  of  the  stem  of  Sagus  Icevis,  and  pro- 
bably of  other  species  of  palms,  L.  Farina  from  the  interior  of 
the  trunk  of  various  Palmacece  and  species  of  Gycas,  E.  tSago. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  various  species  of  the  palm  tribe  yield 
the  sago  of  commerce ; the  finest  is  procured  from  Sagus  farinif era, 
and  Sagus  genuina,  trees  which  form  immense  forests  on  nearly  all 
the  Moluccas,  and  which  are  so  rich  in  starch  that  a single  tree  is 
reckoned  to  yield  from  600  to  800  pounds  weight  of  sago.  Some  is 
; also  obtained  from  the  Sagus  rumphii,  a native  of  Malacca  and  the 
Malay  Islands,  and  from  the  Saguerus  rumphii,  which  inhabits  the 
inlands  eastward  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; it  is  also  procured  from  the 
' Gycas  circinalis  and  revoluta,  from  the  Areca  oleracea,  the  Phoe- 
nicc  farinif  era,  the  A r eng  a saccharifera,  &c.  They  are  all  lofty 
trees,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Palmacece,  and  to  the  Lin- 
naean  class  and  order  Monoecia  Hexand,ria. 

PEEPARATIOX.  The  tree  being  cut  down,  the  pith  is  removed,  reduced  to  powder, 

I ana  the  lecnla  separated  from  the  woody  fibre  by  repeated  washings  with  water  over 
! a hair  sieve;  when  the  milky  liquor  which  passes  through  is  allowed  to  settle,  it  depo- 
sits the  sap  in  the  form  of  a fine  powder,  which  is  afterwards  granulated  by  a process 
with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Sago  occurs  in  the  form  of  a fine  powder 
(bago  Meal),  or  m pearly  grains  (Pearl  Sago)  ; both  sorts  have  a 
pinkish-yellow  tint,  a faint  musty  odour,  but  no  taste.  The  grains 
ot  pearl-sago  vary  in  size,  from  a pin's  head  to  that  of  a pea  ; the 

ismall  variety  is  most  esteemed,  the  larger  sort  is  known  as  common 
or  brown  sago. 

CPIEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  its  chemical  properties,  sago  resem- 
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bles  the  other  varieties  of  starch ; but  it  does  not  form  so  firm  a jelly 
with  water  as  arrow-root : as  seen  under  the  microscope,  its  globules 
are  larger  than  those  of  arrow-root,  but  smaller  than  those  of  potato- 

starch.  , . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — For  the  sick-room,  sago  is  much  in- 
ferior to  arrow-root  or  tapioca  as  an  article  of  diet,  consecj^uently  it 
is  not  much  used  in  the  present  day.  The  jelly  may  be  prepared 
with  it  in  the  same  manner  as  with  arrow-root. 

* Sago  Milk.  Thomson.  (Sago,  §j. ; cold  water,  Oj. ; soak  the 
sacro  in  the  water  for  an  hour,  pour  off  the  water,  and  add  of  new 
milk,  Oiss.  ; and  boil  slowly  until  it  is  well  incorporated.)  It  may 
be  flavoured  with  sugar,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  or  white  wine,  according 
to  circumstances. 

* Sago  Pudding.  Thomson.  (Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and 
half  an  ounce  of  sugar  together,  and  stir  the  mixture  into  a pint  of 
sago  milk.) 


) 


n 


* Salep.  The  dvied  wot  of  Orchis  mascula ; an  indigenous 
plant  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Orchidacece,  and  to  the 
Linnsean  class  and  order  Qynandria  Monandria.  _ 

By  grinding  the  dried  roots  of  this  and  of  other  species  ot  the 
genera  Orchis  and  Eulophia,  a nutritious  substance  is  procured 
which,  although  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and  m modern 
times  in  the  East,  is  but  little  employed  in  the  present  day  amon^t 
Europeans.  It  contains  a large  quantity  of  gum— insoluble  in  cold 
but  soluble  in  boiling  water  (bassorin),  and  a trace  ot  tecula.  A 
mucilage  formed  by  boiling  §ss.  of  it  in  Oj.  of  water,  forms  a nu^tn- 
tious  and  useful  article  of  diet  for  the  ^ck.  In  Tur  ey, 
salep  enioys  a high  reputation  as  a corroborant  in  affections  ot  the 
bowels  and  respiratory  organs,  the  dried  root  is  ground  ^7  ° 

handmills  to  a fine  powder,  then  stirred  up  with  water,  and  boiled 
into  a stiff  jelly  which  is  sweetened  with  honey. 


Sambucus.  Mder  Floivers.  Sambucus  nigra,  Linn.  Plate  78, 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (The  fresh  flowers  ; from  indigenous  planted 
A small,  indigenous  tree,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Capiyo- 
liaceoe,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentandina  Digym 

CHARACTERS.— Flowers,  small,  white,  fragrant,  crowded  in  large  cymes. 

A distilled  water,  an  oil,  and  an  ointment  may  be 
the  flowers,  all  of  which  possess  an  agreeable  odour  and  mildly  emol 
lipnt  uronerties  but  the  first  of  which  only  is  othcmal. 

^ Aqua^SambMi.  Elder-Flower  Water  (Take  ^ 
flowek,  separated  from  the  stalks,  ten  pounds;  water  two  gallon  . 
Distil  one  gallon.)  Principally  used  as  a popular  cosmetic. 

• Unguentvm  Sambuci,  L.  Elder  flowers ; and  lard,  of  eacli, 
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ft)j.  ; boil  the  elder  flowers  in  the  lard  until  they  become  crisp  and 
press  through  a linen  cloth.)  An  agreeable,  cooling  application  for 
excoriated  surfaces. 


■ Tapioca.  Fecula  of  the  root  of  Janipha  manihot  (Manihot 
1 utihssima,  VOUL).  Mandioc  plant  Tapioca.  A native  of  Brazil ; 
oelonging  to  the  Natural  family  Euphorhiacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean 
class  and  order  Monoecia  Monadelphia. 


BOTAXICAL  CHAEACTEES.— Eoot,  large,  thick,  juicy;  stem  about  six  feet  high, 
shrubby  ; leaves,  palmate,  5—7  parted ; flowers,  axillary,  racemose. 

PEEPAEATIOK.— The  root,  which  consists  of  woody  fibre,  a bland  fecula,  and  a highly 
acnd,  poisonous,  milky  juice,  is  reduced  to  a pulpy  mass,  washed  and  pressed  on  mat- 
sieves ; the  milky  liquor,  with  the  fecula  suspended  in  it,  passes  through,  and  on  settlintr 
deposits  the  fecula  which  is  repeatedly  washed  with  water  to  free  it  from  the  poisonous 
juice,  and  finally  dried  on  hot  plates ; the  marc  is  afterwards  dried  on  iron  plates  over 
a fire,  when  it  constitutes  Cassava  bread.  ^ 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— Tapioca  Occurs  in  irregularly  shaped, 
nigged  fragments  about  the  size  of  a small  nut ; white,  with  a pink- 
ish hue  inodorous  and  tasteless.  Like  the  other  feculas,  as  seen 
under  the  microscope,  it  consists  of  small  globules,  very  uniform  in 
size,  and  nearly  as  small  as  the  smallest  globules  of  arrow-root 
CHEJIICAL  PEOPERTIES.-It  is  similar  to  the  other  varieties  of 
lecula,  and  is  a very  fine  form  of  starch. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Precisely  similar  to  those  of  arrow- 
root  ; a jelly  may  he  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  Tapioca  milk 


Tragacantha  Tra^amnth.  Astragalus  verus,  Olivier,  Voy., 
D.C.  Plate  329,  Nees,  Plant.  Med. ; and  possibly  other  species.  (A 

S2^o^thf““  from  the  stem;  collected  in  AsiaMinon)  Several 
n»t?  f Astragalus  yield  gum-tragacanth ; they  are 

natives  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Persia,  and  of  the  island  of  Crete  Thev 

and ’ii^tiit  Natural  family  Zegwminosce  (Fahaeeee,  Lindley)^ 

officinal  DtadelpUa  Decandria.  The 

Je^r  vtelds  a aummifer)  indicated  by  the  Dublin  Col- 

oSudo  gum-tra^.*^""*^*^ 

mSmh^Jf  astragalus  verus,  which  yields  the  finest  gum-tra- 
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soluble  in  cold  water  ; but  swelling  into  a gelatinous  mass,  which  is  tinged  violet  by 
tincture  of  iodine. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— Gum-tragacanth  occurs  in  broad,  thin 
plates  of  a white  or  citron-yellow  colour,  semi-transparent,  e 

with  concentric  elevations,  as  if  it  had  be^  expose 
the  sea.  It  is  inodorous  and  tasteless,  is  bard  and  bntde,  but  with 
difficulty  reduced  to  powder,  unless  heated  to  100  or  12U  . 

core  Aftor  miirpration  in  cold  water,  the  fluid  portion  is  not  precipitated  by  the 
aMition  of  rectiSed  spirit,  and  the  gelatinous  mass  is  not  turned  deep  blue  by  tincture 

of  iodine. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.-It  is  composed  of  5T  per  cent,  of  solub  e 

oum  {adragantine  or  arabin),  and  43  per  S';™ 

pnlrl  hut  soluble  in  boiling  water  {hassorin),  (Bucholz).  bum 

i^agtaXfolt  thicker  ^ ttlT^n  ^ rpSofi 
“oSe  part  giving  more  viscosity  to  water  than  25  parts  ot  gu 

^^TH^APEUTrcS  EFFECTS.— Similar  to  those  of  gum  arahic,  but 

administration.— Powder,  gr  XXX.  to  gi'. 

"^^ucUago  Tragacanthc. 


TTv*  Raisim  Titis  vinifera,  XitMt.  The  grape  vine.  Plate 
i,Twoo^7^:Bl  (The  ripe  ftnit,  dried  in  the  snn  or  with 

artificial  heat ; imported  fr°“-  Graves  The  grape-vine 

* VlTIS  VIMFERA,  FRUCTUS  RECENS.  crapes.  J the^nlobe-  it 

and  order  Pentandria  Monogyma. 

fmitLTCuSt’^obosebKry,  “'''‘‘b dried  in  the  sun, 

t„e  Lt . dipped  » 

£ aline  incrustation,  agreeably  fragrant , pu  p , y 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Raisins  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description ; two  sorts  widely  different  in  appearance  and  flavour  are 
commonly  met  'with  ; the  common  raisin  (JPassulce  Majores ) y^hich 
alone  is  officinal ; and  dried  currants  (Passulce  Minores),  which  are 
the  product  of  a small  variety  of  vine,  an  inhabitant  of  Greece, 
especially  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  and  of  the  islands  of  Zante 
and  Cephalonia.  Grapes  and  raisins  are  imported  into  the  British 
islands  chiefly  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Levant  ; Muscatel 
raisins  are  the  finest. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Raisins  consist  of  uncrystallizable  sugar 
(gra'pe  sugar),  mucilage,  extractive,  bitartrate  of  potash,  malic  and 
citric  acids,  &c. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Raisins  are  emollient,  nutritive,  and  de- 
mulcent ; they  are  only  employed  in  medicine  as  flavouring  adjuncts, 
for  which  purpose  they  form  ingredients  in  many  officinal  prepara- 
tions. Grapes  are  an  agreeable  cooling  fruit  for  the  sick  room ; be- 
sides which  they  have  recently  gained  what  I can  scarcely  avoid 
thinking  an  ephemeral  notoriety  in  the  treatment  of  various  forms  of 
chronic  disease,  under  the  name  of  the  Grape  Cure.''  I am  indebted 
to  my  friend  Dr.  Madden,  author  of  the  valuable  and  charming  book, 
A Change  of  Climate,  for  the  following  notes  on  this  subject : — 

Grape  Cure. — Dr.  Carriere  has  written  on  this  subject  an  essay, 
Les  Cures  de  Petit-lait  et  de  Resin  en  AUemagne  et  en  Suisse 
da'i'is  la  traitment  des  Maladies  Chroniques.  Paris,  1860.  Accord- 
ing to  him  the  grape  cure  consists  in  making  several  repasts  eacli 
day  entirely  of  grapes.  Commencing  with  a pound,  and  increasing 
the  dose  to  six  and  even  eight  pounds  per  day,  though  seldom  ex- 
ceeding three  or  four  pounds.  The  largest  quantity  of  grapes  is 
taken  at  the  morning  meal,  after  which  the  patient  walks  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  then  breakfasts  sparingly  on  bread  and  water ; 
the  second  grape  meal  is  taken  before  dinner,  which  is  at  an  early 
hour  ; the  third,  three  hours  after  dinner  ; and  the  fourth  im- 
mediately before  bed-time.  This  system  is  usually  persevered  in 
for  about  six  weeks.  M.  Carriere  regards  the  grape  cure  as  well 
suited  for  cases  of  hepatic  and  abdominal  plethora,  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  hsemorrhoids,  and  diarrhoeic  discharge.  In  chronic  dys- 
pepsia It  IS  frequently  employed  by  Swiss  and  German  physicians. 
Carriere  recommends  it  in  scrofula,  tuberculosis,  phthisis,  gout,  and 
c s m affections.  This  “ Grape  Cure  " is  very  often  practised 
in  e same  establishments  as  the  “ Whey  Cure,"  which  is  also  very 
geimraJly  used  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

oisorUng  from  Diseased  Ora'pes. — A case  of  poisoning  from 
^apes  affected  with  “oidium”  is  reported  in  the  Echo  Medical 

uisse.  wet  nurse,  aged  twenty-two,  was  seized  with  gastralgia, 
delirium  and  difficulty  of  breathing  after  eating  some  grapes  affected 
with  oiclium.  She  recovered  under  the  use  of  opiates  internally, 
laudanum,  cataplasms  to  the  stomach,  and  laxative  injections.  For 
some  time  she  remained  very  weak,  and  her  infant  w\as  attacked  by 
severe  and  obstinate  diarrhoea.  9 1 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EPISPASTICS. 

(Vesicants;  Rubefacients;  Counter-irritants;  Derivatives;  Revulsives.) 

EPISPASTICS  are  substances  which  produce  irritation,  inflammation, 
or  vesication,  when  applied  to  the  skin.  They  are  employed  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  principally  with  the  intention  of  relieving  or 
removing  the  diseased  condition  of  some  internal  organ,  by  produ- 
cing a determination  of  blood  to  the  surface  immediately  over  the 
seat  of  the  affection  or  to  some  remote  part.  Independently  of  this 
effect,  however,  blisters,  which  are  the  most  important  therapeutical 
agents  in  this  division,  act  also  as  general  stimulants  to  the  system, 
and,  as  such,  are  frequently  used  with  much  benefit  in  the  advanced 
sta<res  of  typhoid  fevers,  and  in  spasmodic  affections  ansmg  from 
debility.  This  stimulant  action  of  blisters  is  to  be  borne  in  mm  , 
and  consequently  their  application  should  be  avoided  in  the  very 
acute  stages  of  inflammatory  diseases,  until  the  general 
has  been  previously  subdued  by  antiphlogistic  means.  Another  effect 
produced  by  blisters,  and  with  which  intention  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  employed,  is  to  cause  an  immediate  discharge  of  seram  from 
the  vascular  system ; this  is  often  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
results  in  cases  of  sudden  effusion  into  the  pericardium,  the  pleur^ 
or  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  When  used  with  this  intention  the 
blister  should  be  of  large  size,  and  left  m contact  with  the  skin  suffi 
cientlv  long  to  produce  free  vesication.  Blistering  agents  are  also 
applied  to  t-he  surface  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
epidermis,  so  as  to  permit  the  direct  application  of  various  medicinal 
sLtances  to  the  absorbing  layer  of  the  true  skin  : in^ercuiy  is  thus 
very  frequently  introduced  into  the  system ; and  strychnia,  morphia, 
&c  are  sprinkled  over  the  denuded  part  in  cerf am  diseases,  with 
the  intention  of  producing  a direct  local  action  They  are  abo  em- 
ployed to  expedite  the  action  of  caustics,  such  as  pot^  fusa, 
Effecting  the  separation  of  the  slough  in  the  insertion  of  iffiues,  the 
caustic  being  applied  directly  to  the  raw  surface 
separation  of  the  cuticle.  Epispastics  are  genera^lly  applied  aa  nea 
the  seat  of  the  disease  as  possible,  unless  when  the 
produce  a determination  to  some  remote  part  of  the  y, 
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application  of  sinapisms  to  the  feet  or  calves  of  the  legs  in  affections 
of  the  head.  In  the  employment  of  any  of  the  remedies  contained 
in  this  class,  in  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  inflammation  of  the  skin  is  much  more  readily  pro- 
duced in  the  young  and  very  old  than  in  persons  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  consequently  their  effects  must  be  carefully  -watched  ; this 
is  more  especially  the  case  -with  reference  to  blisters  (see  page  326). 

Acidum  Sulphuricum  (described  already,  p.  71,  and  seq.)  forms 
one  of  the  important  ingredients  in  the  liniment  recommended  by 
the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  for  producing  counter-irritation  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  joint, 
and  -which  he  also  recommended  in  acute  inflammation  after  the 
inflammatory^  symptoms  had  subsided.  This  is  his  formulary  ; — 

'^Brodids  Liniment.  (Strong  sulphuric  acid,  fSjss;  olive  oil,  f^jss. ; 
oil  of  turpentine,  fEss.  Mix.)  The  proportion  of  acid  and  of  tur- 
pentine in  the  formulary  may  be  varied,  so  as  to  suit  the  character 
of  the  integument  in  each  particular  case,  it  being  manifestly  im- 
possible to  give  a formulary  suited  for  every  variety  of  structure, 
some  being  more  delicately  organized  than  others.  In  compounding 
this  prescription  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mix  all  the  ingredients 
together  at  once,  else  an  explosive  mixture  might  result  from  the 
heat  eliminated  by  the  condensation  of  the  acid  (see  p.  73).  The 
acid  and  oil  should  first  be  mixed  cautiously,  and  on  the  mixture 
cooling  the  turpentine  may  then  be  added. 


Fortior.  Stronger  Solution  of  Ammonia. 
(^his  preparation  has  been  described  in  the  chapters  which  treat  of 
Antacids  Caustics.)  Applied  to  the  surflice  of  the  body,  the 
stronger  solution  of  ammonia  produces  redness  and  irritation,  and, 
it  the  application^  be  long  enough  continued,  vesicates.  Its  only 
advantage  as  a blistering  agent  is  that  it  operates  speedily,  on  which 
account  it  is  employed  in  inflammation  suddenly  attacking  any  of 
ttie  abdominal  viscera,  as  in  retrocedent  gout.  In  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs  it  should  be  preferred  as  a blistering  agent  to  can- 
tharicles,  in  consequence  of  the  irritant  action  of  that  substance  on 
tne  Riclneys.  As  a,  counter-irritant  it  is  frequently  used  to  relieve 
internal  inflammations  ; and  as  a rubefacient,  it  is  employed  in 
muscular  and  neuralgic  pains.  An  immediate  blister  may  be  readily 
produced  by  saturating  a piece  of  lint  of  the  size  of  the  desired  blis- 
ter with  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia,  and  applying  it  to  the 
skin  with  moderate  pressure  for  a few  minutes,  taking  care,  in 
its  removal,  not  to  tear  away  the  cuticle  with  it. 

Linimentum  Ammonia. ^ Limiment  of  Ammonia.  (Take  of 
solution  of  ammonia,  one  fluid  ounce  ; olive  oil,  three  fluid  ounces. 
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Mix  together  with  agitation.)  This  preparation,  so  generally  known 
as  a domestic  remedy  by  the  name  of  hartshorn  and  oil,  is  an  ex- 
cellent counter-irritant  much  employed  in  inflammatory  sore  t roa  , 
it  is  usually  applied  on  a piece  of  flannel.  By  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  it  produces  more  powerful  effects.  , 

Linimentum  Camphorm  Gompositum.  Gorapound  Liniramt 
of  Gamphor.  (Take  of  camphor,  two  ounces  and  a halt ; BnglisH 
oil  of  lavender,  one  fluid  drachm  ; strong  solution  of  ammonia,  five 
fluid  ounces ; rectified  spirit,  fifteen  fluid  ounces  Dissolve  the 
camphor  and  oil  of  lavender  in  the  spirit ; then  add  the  solution  of 
ammonia  gradually  with  agitation  until  the  whole  is  dissolved.) 
Compound  camphor  liniment  is  the  most  useful  counter  irritant  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  where  it  is  wished  to  produce  an  immediate  and 
decided  effect,  as  in  inflammation  suddenly  attacking  some  i^^f^rna 
oro-an.  When  poured  on  a fold  of  linen  and  applied  immediately 
to^the  skin,  being  kept  closely  in  contact  with  the  surface  by  pies- 
sure  it  may  be  made  to  vesicate  if  left  on  sufficiently  long,  an  effect, 
however,  rarely  required  from  it.  It  should  in  nearly  every  ca^e  be 
preferred  to  a cantharides  blister  in  affections  of  infants  and  young 
children,  or  very  old  people.  This  preparation  is  also  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  liniment  of  ammonia,  than  which  it  is  cleaner, 
more  agreeable,  and  more  efficacious.  As  kept  in  the  shops,  com- 
pound camphor  liniment  is  usually  too  weak  to  produce  a su  cien  y 
active  counter-irritant  effect,  and  therefore,  m prescribing  i ■, 
addition  of  f3j.  of  the  stronger  solution  of  ammonia  to  each  fluid 
ounce  is  always  advisable  where  an  immediate  powerful  action  is 

* Ammoniacal  Blistering  Ointment,  Gondret.  (Take  of  ax 
unge,  . ; oil  of  sweet  almonds,  ffiss. ; melt  together  with  a gentle  heat ; 
pour  the  mixture  while  still  liquid  into  a ^i^e-^outhed  gla^ 
then  add  water  of  caustic  ammonia,  fov.,  and  mix  with  consta 

agitation  till  cold.)  In  preparing  this 

be  taken  that  the  axunge  be  merely  melted ; if  it  be 

warm  some  of  the  ammonia  will  be  vaporized  and  the  resulti 

ointment  weak.  It  may  be  kept  unchanged  for  many  months  m 

stoppered  glass  bottles  in  a cool  place.  It  is  applied  by  spreading  i 

ove%ie  skin,  and  covering  the  part  with  a compress.  It  vesicates 

in  about  ten  minutes. 


Antimonium  Tartaratum. 

division  Diaphoretics),  applied  by  Action  to  the  P 

a crop  of  pustules  which  ulcerate  and  discharge  puiulent  matte  , 

causi4  thereby  a counter-irritant  actimi.  . and 

very  frequently  employed  in  various  affections  of  the  th  c ^ 
abdominal  viscera;  in  subacute  inflammation  of  tPe 
cord  and  their  membranes  ; in  diseases  of  JO'^ts  i 
and  neuralgic  pains,  &c.,  A charge  of  pietastaiic  action 
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frequently  made  against  it ; that  is,  that  when  applied  in  one  place 
it  developes  an  eruption  in  another.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  I 
have  been  able  to  account  for  the  apparent  metastasis  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  transferred  inadvertently  by  the  patient’s  hand  from  the 
place  where  it  was  originally  applied  to  the  new  seat  of  the  eruption. 
It  is  usually  applied  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  saturated  solution  ; 
or  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  any 
simple  plaster,  and  left  on  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  The 
concentrated  solution  is  applied  by  means  of  pledgets  of  linen  soaked 
in  it ; its  operation  is  more  speedy  than  that  of  the  ointment. 
Eollott  has  proposed  a new  method  for  producing  counter-irritation 
with  tartar  emetic.  He  places  a small  quantity  in  very  fine  powder 
on  a piece  of  glass,  and  makes  it  into  a thick  paste  with  a drop  or 
two  of  oil  or  water.  This  he  inserts  with  a lancet  under  the  skin, 
in  the  same  manner  as  vaccine  matter,  proportioning  the  number  of 
punctures  to  the  effect  it  is  wished  to  produce. 

Unguentum  Antimonii  Tartarati.  Ointment  of  Tartaroied 
Antimony.  (Take  of  tartarated  antimony,  in  fine  powder,  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  ; simple  ointment,  one  ounce.  Mix  thoroughly.) 
This  ointment  contains  nearly  twice  as  much  tartarated  antimony 
as  unguentum  antimonii  tartarizati.  Dub'.  It  is  applied  by  rubbing 
about  half  a drachm  on  the  skin  night  and  morning ; in  two  or 
three  days  pustules  begin  to  appear,  when  the  application  of  the 
ointment  should  be  discontinued,  as  it  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
troublesome  ulceration. 


Aqua  Fervens.  Boiling  water  has  been  used  to  produce  rapid 
and  extensive  vesication,  as  a means  of  rousing  the  system  in  nar- 
cotic poisoning ; the  difficulty  of  confining  its  action,  the  great  pain 
caused,  and  the  troublesome  ulceration  which  may  be  occasioned, 
forbids  its  use  except  in  extreme  cases.  In  the  absence  of  other 
more  suitable  means,  cold  water  maybe  used  as  efficiently,  and  will 
not  present  as  formidable  an  appearance  to  the  patient.  A piece 
of  bibulous  paper  should,  be  soaked  in  cold  water,  applied  to  the 
part  to  be  vesicated,  and  covered  with  three  or  four  folds  of  dry 
paper.  A common  smoothing  iron  heated  to  212°  F.  should  now 
be  passed  three  or  four  times  over  all,  and  on  removing  the  paper 
the  part  will  be  found  vesicated. 


Cantharides  (described  in  the  division  Diuretics)  are  employed 
externally  to  proauce  rubefaction,  vesication,  or  suppuration.  The 
first  of  these  effects  is  caused  by  the  application  of  cantharides  mixed 
with  other  substances  to  blunt  their  activity,  as  mi\\Q  Emplastrum 
calefaciens  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  by  applying  the  active  prepa- 
rations  for  a short  space  of  time  only.  To  produce  rubefaction,  can- 
tharides are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatic  and  other 
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local  pains,  in  chronic  catarrh,  and  in  the  habitual  cough  of  the  old 
and  debilitated.  When  cantharides  are  left  for  some  time  closely 
applied  to  the  surface  of  tlie  skin,  the  cuticle  is  raised,  and  serous 
fluid  effused  between  it  and  the  true  skin,  a blister  being  thus  pro- 
duced in  a period  varying  with  the  preparation  of  the  flies  which  is 
employed.  No  other  agents  are  so  generally  used  to  produce  ve.sica- 
tion  as  cantharides,  in  consequence  of  the  certainty  of  their  opera- 
tion, the  comparatively  little  pain  which  they  occasion,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  may  be  applied.  Blisters  are  employed  in 
a great  variety  of  diseases,  generally  with  the  intention  of  relieving 
pain,  inflammation,  and  congestion  of  internal  organs,  which  they 
effect  by  derivation  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  as  it  is  usually 
termed  by  counter-irritation.  With  this  view  they  are  applied  in 
both  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  to  the  scalp,  or  along  the  track  of  the  spinal  marrow ; 
in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  to 
the  surface  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  and  in  the  local  congestions  of 
fevers,  as  near  the  affected  part  as  possible.  Blisters  are  also  used 
to  stimulate  to  increased  action,  as  in  indolent  buboes,  in  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  testicle,  over  cold  abscesses,  to  indolent  ulcers, 
and  in  effusion  into  the  joints.  To  excite  the  system  generally, 
they  are  applied  in  the  comatose  stages  of  typhoid  fever  or  pestilen- 
tial cholera,  and  in  apoplectic  affections.  To  produce  suppuration, 
cantharides  are  used  in  the  form  of  ointment,  as  a dressing  to  parts 
from  which  the  cubicle  had  been  previously  removed ; and  as  power- 
ful counter-irritants,  forming  what  is  terined  a perpetual  blister, 
are  employed  with  much  advantage  in  chronic  inflammatory  diseases. 
Cantharides  should  not  be  applied  to  produce  vesication  when  any 
irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  urinary  organs  is  present,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  peculiar  tendency  to  cause  strangury.  In  infants 
and  young  children,  or  very  old  people,  blisters  should  be  used 
with  great  caution,  as  they  are  liable  to  produce  troublesome 
sloughing,  which,  in  many  instances,  has  caused  d^th ; ^ a 
general  rule  they  should  be  left  on  only  until  redness  of  the  surface 
is  produced,  when  the  application  of  a warm  poultice  to  the  part 
will  cause  vesication. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS  : — -J  • 

Emplastrum  Cantharidis.  Cantharides  Plaster,  f f 
fine  Dowder,  twelve  ounces;  yellow  wax,  seven  ounces  and  a half;  prepared  suet,  seven 
ouncL  and  a half;  resin,  three  ounces ; prepared  lard,  six  ounces.  Liquefy  the  wa  , 
suet  and  lard  together  by  a steam  or  water  bath,  and  add  the  resin 

hen  reive  them  from  the  bath,  and,  a little  before  they  ^ 

inen  lemu  c hrisklv  1 This  is  the  preparation  most  generally  employea 

fw,  ” '“‘‘I 

genera  ly  with  the  ball  of  the  thumb),  and  the  margin  covered  with  1;'“^ 

rvvrinrr  nr  f-illino- otf-  blistcrine  plaster,  ho\vever,  acts  much  better  wiien 

n ■■■  conic, nence  of  i« 

S and  more  perfectly  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  skin,  which  is  effected  Dy 
mea^s^of  a bandal.  ordering  blisters  in  prescriptions,  it  is  usual  to  draw  an 
Une  with  ilmpen  of  the  sire  and  shape  which  it  is  wished  that  they  should  be,  but 
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seme  of  the  continental  phannacopceias,  as  in  that  of  Hamburgh,  prescribed  sizes  are 
given  for  them.  In  order  to  prevent  the  irritant  action  of  cantharides  on  the  urinary 
organs,  in  persons  liable  to  such  an  effect,  a piece  of  tissue  paper  oiled  should  be  placed 
between  the  plaster  and  the  skin.  Blisters  are  usually  left  on  from  eight  to  twelve 
hours  to  produce  their  action  ; the  raised  cuticle  should  be  then  cut  to  allow  the  escape 
of  the  serum — except  in  childi'en  or  young  persons,  or  those  with  a very  irritable  skin, 
■when  the  vesications  should  not  be  broken — and  a dressing  of  spermaceti  or  some 
simple  ointment  applied.  Unless  when  it  is  wished  to  produce  a copious  serous  dis- 
charge, however,  the  following  method,  which  I have  adopted  for  years,  and  which 
was  first  proposed  by  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan  of  Edinburgh,  will  be  found  far  prefer- 
able:— The  blister  is  left  on  for  five  or  six  hours,  according  to  circumstances,  a poultice 
then  applied  for  two  hours,  and  the  raised  cuticle  having  been  removed  with  a pair  of 
scissors,  the  surface  is  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  raw  cotton ; it  heals  completely  in 
about  twenty-four  hours,  but  is  so  little  painful  after  twelve  hours,  that  percussion  and 
auscultation  may  be  performed  on  the  part — of  course  without  disturbing  the  cotton — 
a matter  of  much  importance  in  pulmonary  affections.  The  painful  itching  which  fre- 
quently follows  the  application  of  a blister  is  best  removed  by  a simple  bread  and  water 
poultice,  moistened  with  a dilute  solution  of  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis. 

Emplastrum  Calefaciens.  Warm  Plaster.  (Take  of  cantharides,  in  coarse  pow- 
der, four  ounces : boiling  water,  one  pint ; expressed  oil  of  nutmeg,  four  ounces ; 
yellow  wax,  four  ounces;  resin,  four  ounces;  soap  plaster,  three  pounds  and  a quarter; 
resin  plaster,  two  pounds.  Infuse  the  cantharides  in  the  boiling  water  for  six  hours  ; 
squeeze  strongly  through  calico,  and  evaporate  the  expressed  liquid  by  a steam  or 
water  bath  till  reduced  to  one  third.  Then  add  the  other  ingredients,  and  melt  in  a 
steam  or  water  bath,  stirring  well  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed.)  Rubefacient ; 
its  uses  have  been  described  above.  (See  page  326.) 

Linimentum  Cantharidis.  Liniment  of  Cantharides.  (Take  of  cantharides,  in 
powder,  eight  ounces  ; acetic  acid,  four  fluid  ounces ; ether,  one  pint.  Macerate  the 
cantharides  in  the  acetic  acid  for  twenty-four  hours  ; then  place  in  a percolator,  and 
allow  the  ether  to  pass  slowly  through,  till  twenty  fluid  ounces  are  obtained.  Keep  it 
in  a stoppered  bottle.)  A rubefacient  liniment  not  used  in  consequence  of  its  disagree- 
able odour.  I have  applied  it  occasionally  with  good  effect  as  an  addition  to  ointments, 
when  it  is  desired  to  stimulate  the  scalp  in  cases  of  alopoecia. 

Unguentum  Cantharidis.  Ointment  of  Cantharides.  (Take  of  cantharides,  one 
ounce  ; yellow  wax,  one  ounce  ; olive  oil,  six  fluid  ounces.  Digest  the  cantharides  in 
the  oil,  in  a covered  vessel  for  twelve  hours,  then  place  the  vessel  in  a water  bath  at 
212°  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain  through  muslin  with  strong  pressure,  add  the  product 
to  the  wax  previously  melted,  and  stir  constantly  until  the  mixture  solidifies.)  Used  to 
keep  issues  open,  and  also  to  produce  counter-irritation. 

* Acetum  Cantharidis.  (“  Spanish  flies,  in  fine  powder,  §iv. ; strong  acetic  acid, 
f§i'v. ; acetic  acid  of  commerce  (specific  gravity,  1004),  f§xvj.  ; mix  the  acids,  and 
having  added  the  flies,  macerate  in  a close  vessel  for  fourteen  days;  then  strain  through 
flannel  ■w'ith  expression,  and  filter  so  as  to  obtain  a clear  liquor.”)  Employed  as  an 
extemporaneous  blister ; it  may  be  conveniently  applied  with  a piece  of  sponge,  and 
produces  a blister  in  fi-om  five  to  ten  minutes.  Complaints  are  frequently  made  of  the 
inefficiency  of  this  preparation,  which  arises  either  from  its  being  prepared  with  weak 
acid,  or  from  its  not  being  rubbed  into  the  skin  with  sufficient  care,  as  the  application 
should  be  continued  until  it  produces  intense  redness  of  the  part,  and  much  pain. 

* .Mther  Cantharidalis.,  (Ettinger.  (Cantharides,  in  coarse  powder,  1 part ; sul- 
phuric ether,  2 parts ; digest  for  three  days  and  express.)  This  preparation  is  an 
active  vesicant ; mixed  with  equal  parts  of  hog’s  lard  it  foi'ms  an  admirable  prepara- 
tion for  blistering  children,  vesicating  after  two  or  three  applications  within  two  hours. 

* Blistering^  Cloih.^  Paris  Codex.  (Oil  of  cantharides  obtained  by  ether,  four  parts ; 
yellow  wax,  eight  parts ; melt  with  a very  gentle  heat,  and  spread  on  waxed  linen 
or  calico.)  A more  elegant  preparation  than  blistering  plaster,  and  equally,  if  not  more 
efficacious.  Tela  vesicatoria  • Charta  vesicatoria,  &c.  so  generally  employed  in  the 
present  day  for  blistering,  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  paper  being  used  instead 
of  calico. 
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* Collodium  Vesicans,  seu  CantMridale.  (Most  readily  prepared  by  mixing  together 
equal  parts  of  collodium  and  cantharidal  ether.)  An  elegant  preparation,  possessing 
the  advantage  that  its  strength  can  be  easily  increased  or  diminished.  It  is  now  much 
used  for  blistering,  owing  to  its  cleanliness,  its  certainty,  and  the  facility  witi  w ic  i 
may  be  applied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints  or  to  other  parts  of  t e o j w iic 
are  difficult  to  blister  by  the  ordinary  method.  It  is  applied  with  a camel  s-hair  brush: 
two  scruples  are  sufficient  to  blister  a surface  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; it  is 
preferable  to  apply  the  quantity  to  be  used  twice,  instead  of  at  one  time,  on  the  plac^ 
to  be  blistered.  I have  found  this  the  very  best  application  at  our  command  for  chil- 
blains ; applied  before  ulceration,  it  rarely  fails  to  prevent  this  stage,  and  after  ulcera- 
tion it  expedites  their  cicatrization.  It  should  be  diluted  with  ordinary  collodion  _m 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  vesicating  to  five  of  ordinary  collodion,  and  applied  with 

a camel’s-hair  pencil.  ^ . . ■z-  -n  i 

* Emplastrum  Cantharidis  Compositum.  (Venice  turpentine,  5ivss.  ; Burgundy 

pitch ; and  cantharides,  of  each,  §iij. ; wax,  §j.  ; verdigns,  oss.  ; white  mustard 
seed  ; and  black  pepper,  of  each,  5ij.  i melt  the  wax  and  Burgundy  pitch,_  add  the 
turpentine,  and  while  the  mixture  is  hot,  sprinkle  into  it  the  reinaming  articles  pre- 
viously in  fine  powder  and  mixed  together;  stii- the  whole  briskly  as_  it  coneretes  in 
cooling.)  A more  certain  blister  than  the  simple  emplastrum  cantharidis ; according 

to  Duncan  it  is  infallible.  , , ^ • j-  u 

* Papier  d'Albespeyres,  now  so  commonly  employed  for  keeping  up  a discharge 
from  blistered  surfaces,  is  prepared  as  follows: — No.  1.  which  is  the  weakest;  White 
wax,  5 parts;  olive  oil,  3 parts;  oil  of  chocolate,  4 parts;  spermaceti,  3 parts;  tur- 
pentine, 1 part;  cantharides,  1 part ; water,  8 parts;  all  melted  together.  No.  2. 
‘‘  White  wax,  3|;  olive  oil,  ; oil  of  chocolate,  3 ; spermaceti,  2J;  turpentine,  |; 
cantharides,  1 ; water,  8.”  No.  3,  the  strongest,  contains  the  same  quantities  of  cm- 
tharides  and  water,  and  half  the  proportions  of  the  other  ingredients  eontamed  in  No. 
1.  The  compound  is  spread  on  paper,  on  fine  linen,  or  on  calico. 


Capsicum.  Capsicum.  Capsicum  fastigiatum,  Blume,  Bidjr. 
Plate  1617,  vol.  iv.,  Wight,  leones  Plant.  Ind.  Orient.  (The 
ripe  fruit  dried  ; imported  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  distinguished  in  commerce  as  guinea 
pepper  and  pod  pepper.)  Syn. : Chillies,  Red  or  Cayewne  Pepper.) 
The  Capsicum  annuum.  Capsicum  fastigiatum,  Blum,  is  a native  ot 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  of  the  East  coast  of  Africa,  and  of 
South  America;  it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Solanacece,  and  to 
the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia. 


BOTANICAL  CHAKACTEKS.— A hcrbaccous  annual,  1-2  feet  high  ; leaves  ovate, 
smooth,  placed  on  long  footstalks  in  irregular  order  ; flowers  white,  axillary,  sohtary; 
fruit,  a long,  conical,  juiceless,  scarlet,  or  yellow  berry,  pendulous. 

PKEPAEATION.— Cayenne  pepper  is  prepared  by  reducing  to  a moderately  fine  powder 
the  dried  fruit  of  this  and  of  other  species.  It  is  often  imported  in  powder,  in  sma 
gourds,  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies;  but  the  greater  part  is  ground  at  home,  a tourtti 

ll"es  long  two  lines  btosd, 

Straight,  conical,  pointed,  smooth,  shining,  but  somewhat  corrugated,  orange-red,  in- 
tensely hot  in  taste.  j j*  i 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A fnoderately  fine  powder,  of  a reddish- 
yellow  colour;  with  a faint  aromatic  odour,  and  a bitter,  acrid, 

CTIEMI^L*^PROPERTIES.— The  iictive  properties  of  Cayenne  pep^r 
depend  on  a very  acrid  solid  oil,  which  has  been  named  Capsicxn, 
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. and  which  when  quite  pure  may  be  crystallized.  It  yields  its  virtues 
to  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cayenne  pepper  applied  to  the  skin 
produces  redness  and  inflammation,  which  are  followed  by  vesication, 
if  the  application  be  continued  for  some  time.  As  a rubefacient, 
and  even  vesicant,  it  is  much  employed  in  the  West  Indies,  but  is 
■■  scarcely  ever  used  with  either  of  these  intentions  in  this  country ; 
nevertheless,  applied  in  the  form  of  cataplasm,  it  is  a convenient  and 
effectual  counter-irritant.  Its  use  as  a stimulant  will  be  considered 
in  the  chapter  on  General  Stimulants. 

Crotonis  Tiglii  Oleum.  Croton  Oil  (described  in  the  division 
Cathartics)  rubbed  on  the  skin  produces  redness  and  inflammation 
of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  which  are  followed  by  a copious 
pustular  eruption.  It  is  applicable  to  all  cases  in  which  we  wish  to 
produce  speedy  and  active  counter-irritation,  but  it  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  face  or  scalp,  as  in  more  than  one  instance  I have  seen 
it  produce  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  these  parts.  To  its  use . 
also  has  the  same  objection  been  made  of  its  metastatic  action  as 
alleged  against  tartar  emetic ; however;the  same  observations  are  ap- 
plicable here  (see  p.  324).  Lafargue  cures  nasvi  by  inoculation  with 
croton  oil ; five  or  six  punctures  are  made  on  and  around  the  tumour 
i with  a lancet  dipped  in  the  oil,  just  as  in  vaccination.  Each  punc- 
ture immediately  causes  a pimple,  which  in  36  hours  is  developed 
into  a little  boil;  these  boils  unite  and  form  a hot  painful  tumour, 
covered  with  white  crusts.  Two  days  afterwards  the  scabs  separate, 

. and  in  lieu  of  the  naevus  is  seen  an  ulcer  which  is  to  be  treated  on 
general  principles.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  make  more  than  six 
! punctures  on  a very  young  infant,  as  the  irritation  and  fever  are 
■ considerable.^  To  prepare  a liniment  of  croton  oil,  one  part  may  be 
“.rubbed  up  with  seven  of  olive  oil,  a combination  sufficiently  power- 
i ful  for  general  employment,  four  minims  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  or 
' ten  of  oil  of  lemons  being  added  to  each  ounce  to  give  it  an  agree- 
able odour ; in  hospital  or  dispensary  practice,  linseed  oil  may  be 
used  instead  of  olive  oil.  A plaster,  prepared  by  melting  with  a 
gentle  heat  four  parts  of  diachylon  plaster,  and  incorporating  with 
lit  one  part  of  croton  oil,  spread  on  cahco,  and  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body^  will  produce  a pustular  eruption  in  about  24  hours. 

It  IS  a convenient  and  excellent  way  of  employing  this  counter- 
! irritant. 

Linimentum  Crotonis.  Liniment  of  Croton  Oil.  (Take  of 
croton  oil,  half  a fluid  ounce ; olive  oil,  three  fluid  ounces  and  a 
half.  Mix.)  A convenient  form  for  use. 


* Euphorbia.  Concrete  resinous  juice  of  undetermined  species 
of  Euphorbia.  Euphorhium.  In  Africa  euphorbium  is  procured 
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from  Euphorbia  officinarum  and  Euphorbia  antiquorum;  in  the 
Canaries  it  is  obtained  from  Euphorbia  Canariensis.  The  genus 
belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Euphorbiaccm,  and  to  the  Linnsean 
class  and  order  Monoicia  Monandria. 


BOTANICAL  CHAKACTERS.— The  picccs  of  the  branohes  which  we  find  mixed  with 
the  gum  are  4 to  5 angled,  with  dark,  shining  spines,  double.  The  genus  is  charac- 
terized by  its  monoecious  heads  of  flowers  surrounded  by  an  involucrum  of  one  leaf  with 
five  divisions,  including  several  barren  flowers  with  one  fertile  ; capsule,  3- seeded.  _ 
PREPARATION.— It  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mogadore  (from  whence  it 
is  chiefly  brought  to  this  country)  by  making  incisions  into  the  stem  and  branches, 
from  which  a milky  juice  exudes ; this  juice  concretes  on  the  tree  into  a yellow  gum, 
and  is  gathered  when  quite  dry.  So  intensely  acrid  is  the  gum,  that  those  who  gather 
it  are  obliged  to  tie  a cloth  over  their  mouth  and  nostrils. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Eupborbium  is  in  tears  or  small  irregular 
masses,  roundish,  and  angular,  somewhat  friable ; of  a dull  yellow 
colour,  and  pierced  with  small  holes,  formed  by  the  spine  oi  the 
branch  on  which  they  concrete.  It  has  a weak  odour,  but  a very 
acrid  and  burning  taste ; the  powder  snuffed  into  the  nostrils  pro- 
duces much  irritation,  with  incessant  sneezing.  • • n r 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Euphorbium  consists  principally  oi  resm, 
(the  active  ingredient),  with  wax,  some  caoutchouc,  and  salts  of  lime 
and  potash.  The  pure  resin  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  water  h^  no 
action  on  it.  Euphorbium  melts  when  exposed  to  heat,  is  innam- 
mable,  and  burns  with  a bright  flame,  and  rather  agreeable  odour. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Applied  to  the  surface  ot  the  skin  it 
causes  much  irritation,  but  does  not  vesicate  or  produce  any  erup- 
tion : if  the  cuticle,  however,  had  been  previously  removed,  its 
cation  gives  rise  to  a purulent  discharge.  It  may  be  employed 
mixed  with  lard  with  much  advantage  as  an  issue  ointment,  or  lor 
keeping  up  a discharge  from  blistered  surfaces,  being  cheap  and  cer- 
tain in  its  effects.  For  an  issue  ointment,  25  to  30  grains  should  be 
rubbed  up  with  an  ounce  of  lard,  and  the  strength  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  according  to  circumstances.  Euphorbium  possesses 
the  advantage  over  the  preparations  of  cantharides,  that  it  does  not 
irritate  the  urinary  organs ; and  over  savin  ointment  that  it  does 
not  spoil  by  keeping.  The  facility  with  which  we  can  ij^^ease  °r 
reduce  its  strength  is  also  of  great  importance.  Neverthele^  this 
drug  has  been  omitted  from  the  Pharmacopoeia,  so  rarely  is  it  now 

used  in  medicine. 


Ipecacuanha  (described  in  the  division  Emetics)  is  an  excellent 

counter-irritant,  though  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  liniment,  prepared  as  directed  below 
eruption  of  minute  vesicles  on  an  inflamed  base  in  fiom  3b 
hours,  which  fade  away  in  three  or  four  days.  It 
vantage  of  not  causing  much  pain  or 

* Linimentum  Ipecacuanha.  (Ipecacuan,  in  y P 
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5SS. ; axunge,  Sij.;  olive  oil,  fSiss.  Mix.)  A fourth  part  of  this 
»«hould  be  rubbed  well  into  the  part  it  is  desired  to  irritate,  three  or 
four  times  a day. 


Mezereum.  Mezereon  (described  in  the  division  Diaphoretics). 
The  inner  bark  of  the  stem  and  branches  is  much  employed  on  the 
continent  as  a vesicatory,  but  as  in  the  dry  state  its  effects  are  un- 
certain and  slowly  produced,  it  is  not  used  in  this  country  as  such. 
In  France,  in  order  to  produce  a blister  with  this  substance,  a piece 
of  the  bark  is  softened  in  warm  water  or  in  vinegar,  and  applied  to 
the  part  with  a compress  and  roller  ; at  first  the  bark  is  renewed 
night  and  morning,  but  when  the  blister  is  produced  it  is  changed 
only  once  daily.  An  issue  ointment  is  also  prepared  with  it,  by  di- 
gesting for  twelve  hours  the  sliced  bark  in  axunge  and  white  wax 
liquefied  together,  and  straining. 


* Moxa. — A term  borrowed  from  the  Chinese,  by  whom  it  was 
used  to  designate  a cylinder  of  a cottony  substance,  which  they 
'Obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Artemisia  moxa.  This  is  a small  shrub, 
la  native  of  China,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Comyositce 
( AsteracecB,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Syn- 
genesia  Superflua. 

PKEPARATION. — Moxas  are  prepared  ia  China  and  Japan,  from  whence  we  have 
derived  the  use  of  them,  by  pounding  the  downy  covering  of  the  leaves  until  it  resem- 
oles  fine  cotton,  and  rolling  into  small,  conical  masses.  In  this  country  they  are  pre- 
pared either  from  the  pith  of  the  stem  of  the  Helianthus  annuus,  the  common  sun- 
fiower,  or  by  soaking  cotton-wool  in  a concentrated  solution  of  nitre,  and  forming 
nto  small  masses  of  the  same  shape  as  the  Chinese  moxas.  More  recently  the  late 
Professor  Osborne  of  this  city  pi-oposed  the  use  of  fresh-burned  quick-lime,  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  common  moxa  (AuWm  JournaZ,  series,  vol.  xx.,  p.  409).  On 
l;he  Continent  a piece  of  linen  soaked  in  a concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
dried  and  rolled  into  the  proper  shape,  is  usually  preferred  in  the  present  day.  A 
1 30nical-shaped  piece  of  camphor  also  forms  an  excellent  moxa. 

EFFECTS  AND  USES. — The  first  sensation  felt  on  the  application  of 
% moxa  is  rather  agreeable,  but  it  soon  causes  intolerable  pain, 
which,  however,  does  not  last  long.  Redness  and  inflammation  of 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  are  produced,  and  an  eschar  formed 
iimmediately  under  the  spot  on  which  it  has  been  placed,  which 
extends  to  a considerable  depth  if  the  moxa  be  kept  long  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin.  The  eschar  separates  in  from  eight  to  ten  days, 
the  process  of  inflammation  set  up  for  its  discharge  being  attended 
iivith  more  or  less  suppuration,  according  to  circumstances  ; and  a 
lischarge  of  purulent  matter  may  be  established  after  the  separation 
^f  the  eschar  by  the  application  of  irritating  unguents,  or  by  the 
insertion  of  issue-peas.  Moxas  differ  from  the  actual  cautery  in 
Fat  their  effects  are  produced  more  slowly,  and  that  the  inflamma- 
1 ion  caused  by  them  penetrates  more  deeply.  The  principal  dis- 
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eases  in  which  the  application  of  moxas  has  been  found  beneficial 
are,  in  Pottos  curvature  of  the  spine,  in  inveterate  sciatica,  in  neu- 
ralgia, in  paraplegia,  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joints,  in  amau- 
rosis, &c.  The  good  effects  produced  by  moxas  depend  on  the 
principle  of  counter-irritation.  Their  use  is  contra-indicated  in  all 
acute  inflammatory  diseases.  Of  late  years  they  have  not  been 
much  employed. 

MODE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. — The  apex  is  set  on  fire,  and  the  base 
kept  firmly  applied  to  the  skin  by  means  of  a piece  of  wire  or  a 
pair  of  forceps ; the  neighbouring  parts  should  be  covered  with  wet 
pieces  of  linen  to  protect  them  from  the  sparks ; the  combustion 
may  be  quickened  by  the  blow-pipe  or  with  the  breath.  Professor 
Osborne  applied  the  quick-lime  moxa  as  follows  : — “ Some  quick- 
lime in  powder  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch  is  placed  on  the 
skin  inside  a porte-moxa,  or  strip  of  card  bent  together  and  tied 
’ so  as  to  form  a circle  ; some  water  is  dropped  on  and  mixed  with  it. 
The  ordinary  lime  from  a lime-kiln  answers  well  if  fresh.”  Moxas 
should  be  applied  as  close  to  the  seat  of  the  disease  as  possible. 
Baron  Larrey  considers  that  their  application  to  the  following  parts 
of  the  body  is  improper  : — To  the  head,  where  the  skull  is  covered 
with  skin  and  pericranium  only ; to  the  eyelids,  nose,  ears,  larynx, 
trachea,  sternum,  glandular  parts  of  the  breast,  linea  alba,  over  the 
course  of  superficial  tendons,  articular  prominences,  where  there  is 
danger  of  injuring  the  articular  capsules,  and  projecting  points  of 
bone.  To  these  may  be  added,  immediately  over  the  course  of  large 
arteries,  veins,  or  nerves. 


Beta  GRAVEOLENS. — (Described  in  the  division  Al7iiisy)a.smo(^ics). 
The  fresh  leaves  may  be  employed  as  a local  stimulant  and  rube- 
facient. A curious  property  possessed  by  this  shrub  is  the  immu- 
nity it  confers  on  people  carrying  sprigs  of  it  from  the  attacks  of 
these  most  tormenting  plagues,  'midges  ; its  volatile  oil  might,  per- 
haps, be  equally  efificacious. 


Sabina.  Savin  (described  in  the  division  Emmenagogues)  acts 
as  a powerful  local  irritant.  It  is  very  generally  employed  in  the 
form  of  ointment  or  cerate  for  keeping  up  the  discharge  from  i^ues 
or  a blistered  surface,  producing  what  is  termed  a perpetual  hliste'r 
Owing,  however,  to  the  difficulty  in  preparing  the  ointment  well, 
and  to  its  losing  its  properties. by  long  keeping,  an  ointment  pre- 
pared with  euphorbium  (see  page  330)  may  be  preferred  for  that  pur- 
pose ; one  part  of  powdered  savin  combined  with  two  parts  of  niieiy 
powdered  alum  forms  an  excellent  application  to  venereal  vegeta- 
tions : it  is  sprinkled  over  the  part,  and  the  application  renewed  twice 
daily,  simple  dressing  being  applied  in  the  interval 

U'nguentu'm  Sabince.  Ointment  of  Savin.  (Take  o 
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savin,  bruised,  eight  ounces ; white  wax,  three  ounces  ; prepared 
lard,  sixteen  ounces.  Melt  the  lard  and  the  wax  together  on  a water 
bath,  add  the  savin,  and  digest  for  twenty  minutes.  Then  remove 
the  mixture,  and  express  through  calico.)  When  well  prepared, 
this  ointment  is  of  a fine  green  colour,  and  has  the  peculiar  odour 
of  savin  well  marked. 


Setons  and  Issues  are  employed  to  produce  derivation  from  some 
internal  organ,  by  causing  a discharge  of  pus  from  the  surface  of  the 
body,  as  in  deep-seated  local  inflammations ; and  to  establish  a drain 
from  the  system  in  many  diseases.  With  the  former  intention  they 
are  employed  in  ophthalmia,  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  ear,  in 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  in  caries  of  the  vertebrae, 
in  chronic  articular  inflammation,  in  white  swelling,  in  hip-joint 
disease,  &c.  With  the  latter,  in  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  chorea,  spas- 
modic asthma,  phthisis,  hepatitis,  &c.  When  setons  or  issues  are 
employed  in  local  diseases,  they  should  be  applied  as  near  their  seat 
as  practicable  ; but  when  used  in  general  affections,  they  may  be  in- 
serted in  whatever  part  of  the  body  is  most  convenient ; thus,  setons 
may  be  inserted  into  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  issues  in  the  inside 
of  the  leg  or  arm. — The  introduction  of  a seton  is  easily  effected 
with  a seton  needle,  an  instrument  shaped  like  a lancet,  about  three 
inches  long,  3-8ths  of  an  inch  broad,  slightly  curved,  and  having  an 
eye  in  the  handle  ; a fold  of  the  integuments  being  held  up,  the 
needle  is  forced  through,  and  by  its  means  a skein  of  silk,  or  a piece 
of  India-rubber  or  gutta  percha  tape,  sufficient  to  fill  the  aperture, 
introduced  through  the  wound ; a fresh  portion  of  the  material  in- 
serted is  drawn  through  the  aperture  daily,  and  if  it  do  not  produce 
suflScient  irritation,  it  may  be  smeared  with  some  irritating  oint- 
ment. Issues  are  more  employed  at  present  than  setons ; the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  inserted  has  been  explained  before  (see  page 


SiNAPis.  Mustard  (described  in  the  division  Emetics),  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  acts  as  a local  irritant,  producing  inflam- 
mation attended  with  much  pain ; and  if  the  application  be  long 
continued,  vesication,  with  even  ulceration  and  gangrene.  It  is  very 
generally  employed  in  the  form  of  cataplasm,  or  as  it  is  technically 
called  smapism,  to  produce  counter-irritation  : applied  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet  or  calves  of  the  legs,  in  the  low  state  of  typhus  fever, 
especially  when  stupor  or  delirium  is  present,  in  apoplexy  and  coma, 
in  narcotic  poisoning,  and  in  other  cases  in  which  there  is  determi- 
natnm  to  the  head.  It  is  also  often  applied  to  the  chest  with  much 
benefit  m many  pulmonary  and  cardiac  diseases,  and  to  the  surface 
of  the  abdomen  in  painters’  colic  and  other  affections  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera.  Sinapisms  are  prepared  by  mixing  common  table- 
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mustard  with  lukewarm  water,  and  spreading  the  paste  on  a piece 
of  linen  or  brown  paper.  They  produce  a counter-irritant  effect  in 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  after  they  have  been  applied ; but 
the  length  of  time  which  they  should  left  on  may  be  regulated 
by  the  feelings  of  the  patient ; if  he  is  insensible,  however,  they 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  reddened.  The  following 
form  for  preparing  sinapisms  is  contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  ; — 
Gataplasma  Sinapis.  Mustard  Poultice.  (Take  of  mustard, 
in  powder,  two  ounces  and  a half ; linseed  meal,  two  ounces  and  a 
half;  boiling  water,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Mix  gradually  the  linseed 
meal  with  the  water,  and  add  the  mustard,  constantly  stirring.) 


SUCCINI  Oleum.  Oil  of  Amber  is  an  active  rubefacient,  pro- 
ducing irritation  and  slight  inflammation  of  the  skin  when  applied 
with  friction.  It  is  sometimes  employed  in  chronic  rheumatism 
and  paralysis  ; but  its  most  general  use  is  as  a local  apphcation  in 
hooping-cough  in  the  following  form,  commonly  known  as  Roche's 
embrocation: — Oil  of  amber,  fSiij.;  oil  of  cloves,  f3j.;  olive  oil, 
foj.  ; mix. 


TEREBiNTHiNiE  Oleum.  Oil  of  Turpentine  (described  in  the 
division  Anthelmintics),  is  a speedy  and  effectual  rubefacient,  pro- 
ducing active  inflammation,  succeeded  by  a crop  of  small  pimples,  and 
sometimes  minute  blisters,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 
If  it  be  applied  warm,  it  acts  more  quickly  and  more  powerfully. 
As  a counter-irritant,  it  is  very  generally  and  very  beneficially 
employed  in  inflammatory  attacks  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal 
viscera,  in  colic  and  peritonitis,  in  sore  throat,  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, in  neuralgia,  &c.  In  such  cases  it  is  employed  in  the  form  of 
stupe,  and  frequently  proves  of  very  great  service  indeed ; in  general, 
however,  it  is  applied  in  anything  but  a correct  manner.  The  best 
mode  of  applying  it  is  to  have  three  or  four  folds  of  clean  flannel 
wrung  out  of  boiling  water;  this  can  be  effected  by  placing  the 
flannel  in  a basin,  pouring  the  water  upon  it,  and  then  placing  it  m 
an  open  towel,  the  ends  of  which  are  to  be  twisted  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, enveloping  in  the  fold  the  flannel,  in  which  manner  it  is  eflfec- 
tually  deprived  of  the  surplus  water  ; the  turpentine  is  then  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  part  to  be  stuped,  and  the  hot  cloth  spread  rapidly 
upon  it,  and  a dry  towel  interposed  between  it  and  the  patient's 
linen  ; two  or  three  of  such  stupes  will  produce  a powerful  mbefa- 

cient  effect.  . , 

Limimentum  Terebinthince.  Liniment  of  Turpentine,  (ialce 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  five  fluid  ounces ; ointment  of  resin,  eight 
ounces.  Melt  the  ointment  of  resin,  then  add  the  oil  of  turpeiffine 
gradually,  and  stir  until  a uniform  liniment  is  obtained.)  This 
liniment  is  powerfully  stimulating ; it  was  first  proposed  by  Kentis 
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as  an  immediate  dressing  for  extensive  burns,  particularly  when  the 
vital  powers  are  sinking,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  employed  with 
much  advantage  ; the  parts  are  first  smeared  with  oil  of  turpentine 
and  pledgets  of  lint  covered  with  this  liniment  are  then  applied! 
It  is  also  used  as  a counter-irritant  applied  with  friction  in  rheuma- 
tic and  neuralgic  pains. 

St  J ohn  Long's  Liniment,  (the  yolk  of  one  egg ; oil  of  tur- 
pentine, fsiss.  ; strong  acetic  acid,  fSj.  ; pure  water,  fSiij. ; first  rub 
the  yolk  of  egg,  the  water,  and  the  acetic  acid  together,  then  add 
the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  agitate  the  whole  until  they  are  well 
mixed  or  oil  of  turpentine  and  distilled  vinegar,  of  each  equal 
parts  ; yolk  of  egg,  sufficient  to  make  a uniform  emulsion.)  This 
excellent  counter-irritant  liniment  is  applied  by  means  of  a sponge ; 
its  effects  vary  with  the  force  which  is  used  in  rubbing,  and  with 
the  length  of  tirne  the  application  is  continued;  the  principal  objec- 
tion  to  its  use  is  its,  to  some  people,  very  disagreeable  smell  (I 

^ t)e  somewhat  obviated,  and  its 

rubefacient  powers  at  the  same  time  rather  increased,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a drachm  of  oil  of  rosemary. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

EXPECTORANTS. 

(Pectorals.) 

Expectorants  may  be  defined,  medicines  which  promote  the  secre- 
tion from  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air  passages,  and  facilitate^  its 
discharge.  No  peculiar  drugs  have  been  as  yet  discovered  which, 
by  a direct  or  specific  action  on  the  lungs,  produce  expectoration , 
the  medicines  which  are  employed  with  this  intention  act  relatively, 
that  is  to  say,  they  operate  through  the  medium  of  the  system  gene- 
rally, for  the  most  part  relieving  or  removing  that  state  of  disease 
which  demands  the  use  of  expectorants.  It  has  been  indeed  asserted 
that  certain  substances  are  eliminated  through  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  that  in  this  manner  the  natural  mucous  secre- 
tion is  augmented  when  they  are  taken  into  the  ciiculation,  whether 
by  absorption  from  the  digestive  canal  or  otherwise ; but  such  an 
assertion  is  only  conjectural,  for  I am  not  aware  that  their  presence 
in  the  bronchial  secretion  has  been  ever  detected  by  direct  chemical 
experiment.  It  is  true  that  the  breath  emits  or  retains  the  smeU  of 
many  substances,  which  have  a powerful  or  peculiar  odour,  for  severa 
hours  after  they  have  been  swallowed,  such  as  garlic,  onions,  the 
balsams,  and  most  of  the  volatile  oils,  but  this  is  only  a proof  that 
their  odorous  principle  is  exhaled  by  the  pulmonary  mucous  mem- 
brane, nor  should  they,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  expectorants. 
In  fact  most  agents  which  are  arranged  in  this  division  are  derived 
from  other  classes  of  medicines,  and  there  are  no  remedies  more  un- 
certain in  their  action.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  remedies 
employed  to  promote  expectoration  appear  to  act;  first,  by  remov- 
ing constriction  of  the  pulmonary  exhalent  vessels,  on  which  prin- 
ciple the  nauseating  expectorants  seem  to  produce  their  effects;  or, 
secondly,  by  stimulating  these  vessels,  they  either  increase  the  na- 
tural exhalation  where  it  is  deficient,  or  alter  its  character  where  it 
is  in  an  unhealthy  state.  To  these  we  may  add  a third,  including 
all  emetics  which  by  their  mechanical  action  dislodge  accumulated 
secretions  from  the  respiratory  organs,  and  thus  frequently  become 
most  valuable  agents  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases  which 
mand  the  use  of  expectorants.  The  following  summary  of  an  able 
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paper  on  this  class  of  medicines,  by  Dr.  Easton,  extracted  from  the 
Gl^gow  Medtcal  Journal,  1st.  October,  1863,  contains  so  much  in 

which  I coincide,  that  I have  not  hesitated  to  insert  it  here : 

“ Before  finishing  this  article,  I beg  to  submit  a few  general  con- 
clusions by  way  of  summary  First,  that  as  in  the  early  sta^e  of 
acute  bronchitis  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane  is  inflamed\nd 
dry,  and  the  bronchi  consequently  contain  nothing  to  be  expecto- 
rated, the  remedies  which  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  that 

1 XL®  f propriety  be  called  expectorants, 
^^econd  that  as  the  principal  indication  of  cure  in  acute  bronchitis 
IS  to  alter  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  to  make  it  natu- 
ra  and  moist  from  being  inflamed  and  diy,  the  agents  which  effect 
change  might  be  called  relaxing  broncho-muco-alterants.  They 
are,  principally,  inhalation  of  vapours,  tartar  emetic  in  one-twelfth 
one  sixt  of  a grain  doses,  ipecacuan  in  one-quarter  or  one-half 
gram  doses  henbane,  hemlock,  aconite,  green  hellebore,  hydrocyanic 
demulcents,  alkalies,  &c.  Third,  that  as  in  ohro^i/bronrt 
the  system  generally  is  often  in  an  atonic  state,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs  is  always  so;  the  indication  of  cure  is  to  in- 
vigorate the  general  system  by  tonics,  stimulants,  and  general  hygi- 

!Tate  Tl  Ti-r?  to  '‘tto’-  the  aerian  membrane  from 

state  of  debdity  to  a state  of  health  by  the  administration  of  those 

medicines  whch  are  known  to  stimulate  that  surface,  and  that  such 

„ents  might  be  called  stimulating  broncho-muco-alterants.  They 

tions^or^r  benzoin,  styrax,  prepara- 

ons  of  tolu  and  peru,  turpentine,  copaiva,  the  foetid  gums,  myrrh 

senega,  lobeha,  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  &c.  Fomth  tha^t  ai 

To  plforld  b"  ^ “lar 

thesfto  health  T'!  “ocessary  to  excite 

these  to  healthy  contractions,  and  that  the  means  for  that  purpose 

n emp  oyed  m that  special  relation,  might  be  called  pneumo- 

muscu lo-excitants;  that  these  means  are.  chiefly,  stimulantrZ- 

as  also  tomes  as  a class,  and  more  particularly  mix  vomica  iron 
cinchona,  along  with  general  hygienic  measures!  the  use  of  embro 
cations,  sponging  and  friction,  and  the  inhalation  of  stimulating 
vapoum,  so  as  to  excite  the  afferent  branches  of  the  pneuZtw! 
nerve  that  are  spread  out  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  kC 
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AciDUM  Bezoicum.  Benzoic  Acid.  (Syn.  \ Flowers  of  Ben- 
jamin.)  (An  acid,  HO.ChH.Oj,  ( = 122).  obtained  from  benzoin 

by  sublimation.) 

T>  1 Vion^nin  fnnr  0UI1C68.  Plac6  tli6  benzoin  in  3.  cylindricnl 

tlTvoi  Tnow  inverted  on  the  pasteboard,  and  secured  to  it  by  slips  yf 

’ Pa“sTwo  inches  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pot  through  a hole  in  a plate  of  sheet 

folds  of  filtering  paper,  and  again  sublimed. 

PHYSICAL  PKOPERTIES.— In  the  form  of  soft,  elastic,  pearl-white, 
satiny  crystals  or  scales,  having  a very  aromatic  odour  resembling 
that  ^of  benzoin,  and  an  acid  penetrating  taste.  Specific  gravity, 

0-667. 

riTAnACTERS  —In  light  feathery  crystalline  plates,  nearly  white,  and  with  a strong 

SllS  aSion 

of  hydrochloric  acid,  unless  the  solution  be  very  dilute. 

CHEMICAL  PKOPEKTIES.-ItS  composition  is  CuHaOs, 
in  the  crystalline  state  with  one  equivalent  • 

TiPut  in  At  • at  a temperature  of  248°  fuses,  and  at  subumes  , 
Teald  in  tbfopen  air  it  produces  an  acrid  white  vapour  whi  h 
irritates  the  fauces ; it  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  ^^^Ah  a fu 
crinous  flame  leaving  no  residue.  Benzoic  acid  requires  200  parts 
m wntpr  nnd  20  of  boiling  water  for  its  solution  ; it  dissolves 
wS  icoh^^^^  or  etfer,  and  in  a less  quantity  of  acetic 
acid,  h oil  of  turpentine.  It  possesses  the  usual  character  istics  of 

weak  acid. 

test When  heated  it  sublimes  without  any  residue. 

ADULTERATIONS.-It  is  not  Uable  to  adulteration,  birt  is  often 
badlv  nCated  ■ when  good  it  is  colourless,  entirely  subUmed  by  a 
Sie  3 and  compleily  soluble  in  solution  of  potash,  or  in  lime 

'’IkRAPEUTICAL  EFFEOTS.-Although  .y.  ."f  “d  fs 

Srftfm  (Jpii  Gamphorata,.  and  the  Ammonm  Bev^oas. 

• Dr.  Ure,  of  OTin^wUn\eoMlo  imd 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  v.  to  gr.  xxx  • i> 
should  be  dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  as  otherwise  it  is 
apt  to  imtate  the  fauces;  its  solubility  is  much  increased  by  com- 
bining it  with  phosphate  or  biborate  of  soda. 
incompatibles.— Alkahes  and  their  carbonates,  metallic  salts. 


Antimonicm  Tartaeatum.  Tartar  Emetic  (described  in  the 
1 f'^»P>>-orehcs),  administered  in  small  doses  from  M6th  to 

but  its  effp  f ™ repeated,  operates  as  an  expectorant, 

but  Its  effects  as  such  are  most  certainly  manifested  if  it  be  given 

bflammrnn“of  “ best  adapted  for  amite  attacks  of 


Balsamum  Peeuvianum,  Balsam  of  Peru..  Mvrosnermnm 

282.  (A  balsam  obtained  from  the  stem  by  incision;  from  Salva- 
dor in  Guatemala.)  The  late  Dr.  Pereira  investirt^d  wZZlat 

En  ISsZhZ^  procured, 

coZt  of  Ian  Saif  r™  SA  Sonate 

l«^Zfld  frmZftho  f of  Guatemala,  specimens  of  the 

leaves  and  fruit  of  the  tree  by  which  the  balsam  is  there  yielded  • it 

^a  vanety  of  Myrospermnm  before  undescribed,  which  I Lite  aAee 
CosZS'Sr  should  now\e  naZI 

apSto  ■,  investigS  wouS 

ahfZL?ZedZrdn:Z?autflt:^^^ 

a-villao-racefe!V3a  l4^™r  P'«*  f Howers,  wUle,  ij 

which  I employed 

eontiiraed  ; hut  returned  to  a greater  eSeirthL'Sh  '''“i*  ™ 

Stopped.  From  the  experiments  ^ S ^ administration  was 

that  benzoic  acid  is  converted  into  hinDm-L^^M^’  others,  it  has  been  shown 

kidneys  in  this  form  iXen^  the  system,  and  excreted  by  the 

tides  ,•  the  benzoic  acid  iS  Ilf  in  abnormal  qnan- 

gelatine  sugar,  gly cocoll  (C  H ONTmrl'if^  system  abstracting  the  elements  of 
acid  (C,3H,0XL)  water  thus  ior  H O hito  hippuric 

secretion  of  uric  acid,  therefore  manifestlv  Z Cj8HgONQ-f-2HO.  The 

or  chemical  properties  by  it ; whence  it  resultf  tbfff  ^ ^ m quantity 

a remedy  for  uric  acid  diseases.  ^ be  regarded  as 
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second  quality,  by  boiling  the  young  branches  and  the  bark  of  the  trunk  m vrater  : 
n any  pluarmLologists,  however,  doubt  that  any  of  R is  procured  by  the  lat  er  method 
Nouvel  who  was  for  many  yearn  engaged  in  collecting  balsam  of  Peru  on  the  Balsam 
Coa.1  of  Sa.  So, mte,  state,  that 

X“o  ‘1-  are  afterwards 

hniled  in  water,  when  the  balsam  falls  to  the  bottom.  ^ • n 

CHAKACTEKS.— A reddish-brown,  or  nearly  black,  liquid,  translucent  in  thm  films  , 
having  the  consistence  of  treacle,  a balsamic  odour,  and  an  acrid,  slightly  bitter  Uste  , 
soluble  in  five  parts  of  rectified  spirit. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— Balsam  of  Peru,  as  it  occurs  m Englph 
commerce  is  a thick,  semi-transparent,  heavy  liquid,  of  a blackish 
colour,  with  a golden  lustre.  It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour, 
and  a warm,  bitterish  taste.  Specific  gravity  about  60. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— According  to  the  analysis  of  Fremy,  it 
is  composed  of  an  oily  matter  which  he  has  named  cinname%ne,  of 
cinnamonic  acid  (Benzoic'^cid  of  previous 

more  resins.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  niore  dense,  but  does 
not  dry  up  ; is  inflammable,  burning  with  a bnght  flame  and  much 
smokefand  diffusing  a very  agreeable  smell ; it  is 

water,  but  water  boiled  with  it  acquires  its  Tiartiallv 

balsam  is  soluble  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  is  only  partially 

dissolved  by  ether. 

TEST.-Undergoes  no  diminution  in  volume  when  mixed  with  water. 

ADULTERATIONS.— It  is  said  to  be  adulterated  with  alcohol;  this 
frauH  fnewThy  its  low  density,  and  by  its  losing  volume  when 

"amut"  ^ mildly  stimula- 

ting  expectorant,  and  as  such  was  at  one  time 
chrLic  bronchitis,  in  the  advanced  stages  f 
asthmatic  cases  ; it  has,  however,  completely  fallen  into  disuse 
intprnal  remedy.  (See,  also.  General  Stimulants.)  _ 

dTse  AN^MODE  0 loMlNISTRATION.-Mm.  XX.  to  min.  xl.,  sus- 
pended in  aqueous  vehicles  by  means  of  mucilage  or  yolk  o egg. 

Balsamum  Tolutanum.  Balsam  of  Tolu.  M^ospermum 
mLSAMUM  obtained  from  the  stem  by  incision  , 

toluiferum,  This  tree  is  a native 

(Sacco,:  Lindle;),  and  to  the  Linmean  class  and  order  Dc 

candria  Monogynia. 

bota^al  cl,Ai.ACrEns.-rreci.ely  ‘ “ 

the  tree,  but  it  soon  concretes  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES—In  solid  masses  of  a resinous  appearance. 
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and  a reddish  or  yellomsh-brown  colour.  It  has  a pecuUar  Wrant 
odour,  more  agreeable  than  the  balsam  of  Peru,  and  a sweet  aromtio 

m 

properties  —Its  composition  is  the  same  as  that  of 
, the  balsam  of  Peru.  Balsam  of  Tolu  becomes  more  solid  by  exno- 
s j to  the  air,  melts  by  heat,  and  is  inflammable,  burning  wit?  a 

SiKZ'"  agreeable  odour.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 

and  ether;  and  boiling  water  dissolves  out  its  fragrant  acid 

pecrrnTf„d'“"  ™s.-Balsam  of  Tolu  isZ^tiZlating  ex- 
pectorant,  and  m consequence  of  its  agreeable  flavour,  is  very  much 

It  lulclZ  ■’bf’  mixtu?s“but 

priut  “ ‘‘“y  inflammatory  akion 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  x.  to  CT  xxx  • if 

S :f  of  mti- 

SyQ  uj^us  Tolutctnus.  SyTuv  of  Tolu  iToL-q  n i y 
tolu,  one  ounce  and  a quarter";  rffi^dlu^;,  t~ds  tilled 
™ter  one  pint,  or  a sufficiency.  Boil  the^balsa?  Fn  the  water  for 

temoveCm‘?eitte 

the  liquid  shall  measure  sixteen  ounces  Filter  thp  i 

hfti  " Thfn  T^-  “b?-lvewitrthe''l!rof*^ste:^^^^^^  Zter 

IS  precipitated  when  added  tn  i + i ’ ^ 

water  bl  means  of  mucA^e  or  s^up  ’ 

ilxxv?Zrr,ir^  res®‘"'’“  Rate  12,  vol. 

I ported  from  Siam  and  SumTtraT  1“™?"  ^ 

and  Java,  belonoino- to  thp  r.nf  i r of  Sumatra,  Borneo, 

ILindley)  and  to  fbe  T ' ‘ fa™ly  Menacece  {StyTamcnai, 

nogyniL  “ order  Dem-ndria.  J*: 

eaves  entire,  pointedt'ZTntosc  boueatlw  and  a downy  bark  ; 

ritePAluTlra._T he  bXmfe  eS,p  ’ • “ “"■P»""d  axillary  raceuies. 

orthe  tree  in  it.  sevenl^™  ra^ ZilfCT’ 
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on  the  stem  ; when  quite  hard  it  is  removed  and  fresh  incisions  made,  by  which  an  in- 
ferior quality  is  obtained.  . , ^ u • u 

CHARACTERS.-In  lumps  Consisting  of  agglutinated  tears,  or  of  a brownish  mott  ed 

mass,  with  or  without  white  tears  imbedded  in  it ; has  little  t^te,  but  an  agreeable 
odour  ; gives  off  when  heated  fumes  of  benzoic  acid,  and  is  soluble  in  rectified  spint, 

and  in  solution  of  potash. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Benzoin  occurs  in  large  masses  of  a red- 
dish-brown colour  externally,  with  a waxy  somewhat  shining  frac- 
ture presenting  many  whitish  amygdaloid  tears  cemented  together 
by  a reddish  substance;  the  inferior  qualities  contain  but  few  tears, 
and  are  of  a more  uniform  reddish-brown  colour  all  through.  I he 
French  pharmaceutists  describe  another  variety  in  tears  olapale 
yellow  colour,  but  it  is  not  met  with  in  the  English  market.  Benzoin 
has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  a sweet  balsamic  taste  ; the 
odour  and  taste  of  the  inferior  quahties  are  much  less  agreeable. 

Specific  gravity  about  1'065.  , » i.  r • 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— It  is  composed  of  28  per  cent,  ot  resin 
soluble  in  ether,  50  of  resin  insoluble  in  ether,  and  nearly  14  ot 
benzoic  acid,  with  a trace  of  volatile  oil,  aromatic  extract,  etc. 
(Kopp.)  Benzoin  is  permanent  in  the  air  ; heated  it  luses  and 
benzoic  acid  is  sublimed;  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  afuligmous 
flame,  and  an  agreeable  odour.  It  is  partly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  acetic  acid  ; boiling  water  dissolves  out  the  benzoic 

^^raERAPEUTlCAL EFFECTS. — Benzoin  is  a stimulating  expectorant, 
formerly  much  used  in  chronic  cough,  in  old  cases  of  bronchitis,  and 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis;  in  the  present  day  it  is  not 
much  employed.  Like  the  other  stimulating  expectorants,  it  is  in- 
admissible in  inflammatory  cases.  a 

• dose  and  mode  of  administration.— It  IS  not  used  m the 
sohd  state.  Lately  benzoin  has  been  judiciously  suggested  by  Mn 
Erasmus  Wilson  of  London,  as  an  addition  to  prepared  lard,  -mth 
the  view  of  preventing  the  lard  from  becoming  rancid  when  em- 
ployed as  the  basis  of  ointments  m the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 

^^inctura  Benzmmi  Gomposita.  Compound  Tincture  of  Ben- 
zcfim,.  (Take  of  benzoin,  in  coarse  powder  two  ounces;  prepu^ 
storaii,  one  ounce  and  a half;  balsam  of  tolu,  half  an  ; Soco- 

trine  aloes,  one  hundred  and  sixty  grains  ; rectihed  spirit  one  pm 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  filter,  and  add  sufficient  rectified  spi 
make  one  pint.)  A stimulatmg  expectorant,  but  very  inde^ 

employed  Mw-a-days  with  that  view.  Dose,  f3ss.  to  foij.  as  an  ad 
iunh  to  pectoral  mixtures;  it  is  precipitated  by  water,  but  may  te 
mixed  with  water  by  means  of  mucilage,  yolk  of  egg,  or  syrep. 
This  tincture  was  forLrly  much  employed,  before  the 
union  by  the  first  intention  were  os  well  understood  they  n 
are,  as  an  application  to  wounds  and  contusions,  undei  the  name 

Friar's  Balsam. 
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_ Ipecacuanha  (described  in  the  division  Emetics),  administered 
in  small  but  frequently  repeated  doses,  a fourth  of  a grain  to  half  a 
gram,  acts  as  an  expectorant;  but  its  effects  as  such  are  much  more 
surely  manifested  if  nausea  be  at  the  some  time  produced.  In  some 
cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
accompanied  by  profuse  secretion,  it  operates  beneflcially,  not  by 
promoting  expectoration,  but  by  diminishing  the  discharge,  and  by 
some  speciflc  action  restoring  the  parts  to  a healthy  state.  In  acute 
or  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  bronchial  tubes,  ipecacu- 
an  a 0 prove  beneficial  must  be  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  produce 
nausea  or  even  vomiting;  but  in  chronic  affections  of  the  same 
parts  more  advantage  will  be  derived  from  smaller  doses.  As  an 

ipecacuanha  and  its  preparations  are  as 
V Sr-  j.  Vinum  Ipecacuanhce,  min. 

* IpecacuanhcB,  fSj.  to  fSii. 

EiLuLa  IpecacuanhcB  cum  Scilld.  (Compound  powder  of 

of  bruised;  and  ammoniacum,  bruised 

^ beat  together  tiU  they  are  in^ 

dn?Pltv  ^pecacuan  pill  of  the  former  Lon- 

courXt3e  uful  stimulatingVotorant  in  habitual 

timSs  a da?  debihtaM.  Dose,  gr.  y.  three  or  four 

times  a day.  Lveiy  five  grains  contain  about  a fourth  of  a grain 
each  of  ipecacuan  and  opium.  ^ 


flata  Limm  Tobacco i)  Lobelia  in- 

and  to  the  Lminean  class  and  order  PentandHa  uJogyrdT 

H’  "*‘V  branching  stem;  leayea, 
inflated.  ’ terminal  racemes ; capsules,  ovoid, 

capsules  areTrmed,^^VSuny  drie^  ^bigust,  as  soon  as  the 

rectangular  masses,  beino-  prenared  for  pv  America  compressed  into 

Lebanon  in  the  State  of  New  York.^  ^ exportation  by  the  Shaking  Quakers  of  New 

' beneath ; capsule,  ovoid  ’ iSS^  ten-2  toothed,  somewhat  hairy 

• angular  parcels.  ’ ’ ' ^^orb,  acrid.  Usually  in  compressed  rect- 

■ the  taste  ?t  h disagreeable,  and 

i bling  that  of  toWcrS,;  ^esem- 

Iob?“o?;inran  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Proctor, 

>^him  Lolel^,  lobelic  acid:’^:^ r^sfnf 
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tractive,  and  various  salts.  Keinsch,  who  has  since  analysed  the 
plant,  named  the  active  principle  he  obtained  _Lo6e^e^rl;  he  procured 
it  by  the  successive  action  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  water ; it  is  a shining- 
yellow  hygroscopic  sahstance,  he  says,  nearly  analogous  to  the  ac- 
tive prinaple  of  tobacco ; from  its  chemical  reaction  it  would,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  a compound  substance^  Mr  W.  Bastick  hasmom 
recently  ascertained  the  existence  m Lobelia  of  an  alkaloid,  wliicK 
like  Conia,  is  an  oily,  transparent,  volatile  fluid ; this  he  names 
Ijoheli'iiM  ’ it  has  the  odour  of  the  herb,  and  a pungent,  tob^co- 
like  taste,’  and  in  minute  doses  produces  all  the  marked  and  poison- 
ous actioA  of  the  plant.  The  active  properties  of  lobeha  are  soluble 

in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  i r j.i, 

therapeutical  effects.— Lobelia  was  employed  by  the  native 
Indians  of  North  America  as  an  emetic,  but  its  action  as  such  is 
highly  irritating  and  attended  with  much  danger,  for  if  it  fail  to 
eicite  vomiting  soon  after  it  has  been  taken,  it  produces  all  the 
symptoms  of  a powerful  narcotico-acnd  poison,  and  so  small  a quan- 
tfty  L a teaspoLful  of  the  powdered  leaves  has  proved  fatal  m some 
instances.  In  small  doses,  however,  it  p a most  valuable  sedative 
expectorant,  apparently  possessing  a specific  power 
of^the  bronchial  tubes.  It  is  therefore  employed  with  most  benefit 
in  paroxysmal  diseases  of  the  lungs,  as  in  asthma  and  hooping-cough , 
it  L also  proved  serviceable  in  the  obstinate  cough  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis afd  in  the  latter  stages  of  croup.  Of  late  years  lobeha  has 
been  used  as  a specific  for  all  diseases  by  a sect  of  quacks  in  En 
land  appropriately  named  after  their  leader  Coffi.n'des,  and  as 
result  of  ^then  treatment  numerous  individuals  have  been  poisoned. 

dose  and  mode  of  administration.— Lobeha  may  be  given  in 
no^der  trwHch  form  I have  found  its  action  to  be  certain  and  uni- 
form acting  as  a sedative  expectorant  in  doses  of  from  gr.  j.  to 
1X00  0^^^^^^^  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  From  ten  to  twenty  . 
grains  cause  vomiting,  and  a larger  dose  produces  extreme  prostr 
tion.  The  dose,  as  an  expectorant,  is  from  j.  to  . 

Tinctura  Lobdioe.  Tincture  of  Lobelia.  (Take  ot  lobei  , 
dried  and  bruised,  two  ounces  and  a half ; proof  spirit,  one  pint. 
Macerate  the  lobelia  for  forty-eight  hours  jvith  ^^^^  of  the 

"^hereal  Tinc^re  of 

consequence  of  the  sedative  properties  of  the  sulphuric 
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think  I have  derived  more  benefit  from  prescribing  the  alcoholic 
tincture  in  combination  with  Hoffman  s anodyne  liquor.  No  matter 
which  of  its  preparations  we  employ,  their  effects  should  be  care- 
fully watched. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  lobelia,  the  most  active  stimulants 
both  internal  and  external,  should  be  employed. 


Marrubium  Vulgare.  White  Horehound.  This  plant  is  now 
omitted  from  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  though  still  retained  in 
many  of  the  Continental ; it  is  indigenous,  growing  in  waste  places 
and  by  road  sides,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Labiatoe  (La- 
miacecB,  Bindley),  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Dydynamia 
Lrymnospermia. 


BOT^CAL  CHARACTEES.-Aboutafoot  and  a-half  high,  everywhere  hoary  with 
white  thick  pubescence  or  woolliness  ; flowers,  small,  white,  in  crowded  whorls. 


PROPERTIES.— The  whole  plant  has  a peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and 
a very  bitter  balsamic  taste.  Its  properties  depend  on  volatile  oil 
and  extractive,  it  also  contains  tannic  acid ; it  yields  its  virtues  to 
boiling  water  and  to  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— White  horehound  was  long  held  in 
igh  estimation  as  a tonic  expectorant.  In  the  present  day  it  is  com- 
monly employed  as  a domestic  remedy  in  chronic  coughs ; but  is 
scarcely  ever  used  in  regular  practice.  It  is  generally  given  in  the 
form  oi  miusion,  Horehound  tea,  prepared  by  infusing  E].  of  the 
herb  in  Oj.  of  boiling  water  for  an  hour,  of  which  the  dose  is  fSiii. 
or  f^iw,  sweetened  with  sugar ; or  in  the  form  of  confection,  Can- 
died  Horehound,  prepared  by  evaporating  a strong  syrup  of  the 

erb  to  dryness ; a small  bit  of  this  may  be  allowed  to  dissolve  in 
the  mouth  frequently.  . 

sesqui-salts  of  iron,  ipecacuanha,  and  tartar 


LA.  Squill  (described  in  the  division  Diuretics),  in  small 
doses  frequently  repeated,  promotes  the  secretion  of  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane ; it  is  not,  however,  so  stimulating  an  expecto- 
rant as  has  been  very  generally  stated,  and  may  be  therefore  pre- 

pulmonary  affections  as  well  as  in 
the  chronic  It  proves  more  serviceable  in  the  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia,  of  children  than  in  the  same  diseases  in  adults.  From  the 
property  which  squill  possesses  of  promoting  the  secretion  of  mucus 
it  facilitates  expectoration  in  some  forms  of  asthma  and  chronic 
bronchitis  in  which  the  sputa  are  viscid ; in  these  cases  it  is  advan- 
tageously combined  with  the  more  stimulating  remedies  of  this  cla^^s 
such  as  senega,  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  &c. ; when  prescribed 
with  this  latter  in  mixture,  the  tincture  of  squill  is  to  be  preferred 
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to  the  syrup,  inasmuch  as  this  latter  would  decompose  the  ammo- 
niacal  salt,  in  consequence  of  the  acetic  acid  it  contains.  The  dose 
of  powdered  squill  as  an  expectorant  should  not  exceed  gr.  j.  fre- 
quently repeated.  The  oxymel  or  syrup  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
expectorants  we  possess  for  the  pulmonary  affections  of  children,  in 
doses  of  min.  x.  to  min.  xxx.  The  tincture  is  employed  as  an  ad- 
junct to  pectoral  mixtures  in  chronic  bronchial  affections ; dose,  min. 
X.  to  min.  xxx. 

Pilula  Scillce  Composita.  Compound  Squill  Pill.  (Take  of 
squill,  in  tine  powder,  one  ounce  and  a quarter;  ginger,  in  fine 
powder,  one  ounce ; ammoniac,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; hard  soap, 
one  ounce ; treacle,  by  weight,  two  ounces,  or  a sufficiency.  Reduce 
the  soap  to  powder,  and  triturate  it  with  the  squill,  ginger,  and  am- 
moniac, then  add  the  treacle,  and  beat  into  a uniform  mass.)  Dose, 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XV.  in  chronic  catarrh  and  asthma.  It  spoils  by  keeping. 

^ Syrupus  Scillce  Gompositus,  United  States  Pharmacopceia. 
(Squill,  bruised ; senega,  bruised,  of  each,  §iv. ; tartar  emetic,  gr. 
xlviij.  ; water,  Oiv. ; sugar,  ibiiss. ; pour  the  water  on  the  squill  and 
senega,  boil  to  one-hal^  and  strain  ; add  the  sugar,  evaporate  the 
whole  to  Oiij.,  and  while  hot  dissolve  in  it  the  tartar  emetic.)  This 
is  the  famous  Hive  syrup  of  the  Americans,  an  excellent  formula, 
particularly  adapted  for  croup  and  chronic  bronchitis  in  children ; 
dose  for  adults,  f3j.  to  f3ij.  ; for  children,  min.  v.  to  min.  xv. 


Senega.  Senega.  (Syn. : Snake  Root.)  Polygala  Senega,  Linn. 
Plate  103,  Steph.  and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (The  dried  root ; from 
North  America.)  A native  of  the  United  States ; belonging  to  the 
Natural  family  Polygalacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order 
Diadelphia  Octandria. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — Root,  perennial ; stems,  numerous,  annual,  from  nine 
inches  to  a foot  high ; leaves,  sessile,  ovato-lanceolate;  flowers,  small,  white,  in  spiked 
racemes ; capsule,  small,  elliptical,  containing  two  minute  black  seeds. 

CHARACTERS. — A kuobby  root-stock,  with  a branched  tap-root,  of  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a quill,  twisted  and  keeled  ; bark,  }'ellowish-brown,  sweetish,  afterwards  pun- 
gent, causing  salivation ; interior,  woody,  tasteless,  inert. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Senega  root  varies  in  size  from  the  thick- 
ness of  a writing  pen  to  that  of  the  little  finger,  contorted,  knotty, 
and  marked  with  slight  eminences  on  one  side ; cortical  portion  re- 
sinous, greyish  or  yellowish  externally,  whitish  internally;  central 
portion  (meditullium),  whitish,  woody,  inert.  It  has  a faint,  pecu- 
liar odour,  and  a taste  at  first  mucilaginous,  afterwards  nauseous  and 

acrid.  , • -j 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  tannic  and  pectic  acids, 
wax,  fixed  oil,  gum,  albumen,  colouring  matter,  lignin,  some  salts, 
and  a peculiar  acrid  principle,  which,  according  to  Quevenne,  con- 
sists of  two  volatile  acids,  named  by  him  Polygalic  and  Virgine^(^ 
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acids,  the  former  of  which  appears  to  be  the  active  principle  of  the 
plant  5 its  composition  is  C22Hj80u.  Senega  yields  its  properties 
both  to  water  and  to  alcohol;  according  to  some  recent  observations 
it  has  been  proved  that  by  the  continued  action  of  boiling  water  on 
the  root,  part  of  the  active  principle  is  formed  into  an  insoluble  com- 
pound with  the  colouring  matter  and  albumen ; therefore,  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  we  have  an  infusion  judiciously  substituted  for  the 
decoction  of  the  former  pharmacopoeias. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Senega  root  is  a stimulating  expecto- 
rant of  much  power,  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  advanced  stages  of 
chronic  bronchitis  and  of  pneumonia,  especially  when  occurring  in 
the  aged  and  debilitated.  It  is  also  a very  valuable  remedy  in  pro- 
tracted hooping  cough,  and  in  the  latter  stages  of  croup  and  of 
bronchitis  m infants  and  children. 


DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  powder,  gr.  x.  to  gr. 
XXX. ; this  IS  the  best  form  for  the  administration  of  senega  in  the 
pulmonary  affections  of  children. 

Infusum  Se-iugw.  Infusion  of  Senega.  (Take  of  senega,  bruised, 
half  an  ounce ; boiling  distilled  water,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Infuse  in  a 
covered  vessel  for  one  hour,  and  strain.)  An  excellent  vehicle  for 
Other  stimulating  expectorants  in  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  and  bron- 
chitis. Dose,  f§i.  to  flij. 

nnctura  Senegce.  Tincture  of  Senega.  (Take  of  senega, 

^ ^’lacerate 

the  senega  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit,  in 

a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally  ; then  transfer  to  a percolator, 
and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  the  re- 

spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation  is  com- 
contents  of  the  percolator  to  pressure,  filter  the 

one  nint  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make 

p •)  Dose,  fSss.  to  fSj. ; 0.  new  preparation. 


tale^lf/W^Tr  Preparec?  Storax.  Liquidambar  orien- 

SfSdt  T fT  purifie^fy  i;LsVf 

buth  oXi  the  Edin- 

doubtedlv  in'fr,  ®t°rax,  the  Styrax  offioimale,  un- 

Eurone  • it  helm  and  cultivated  in  the  south  of 

Lindlev'l  and  tn^t,  Ebenaceee  {Styracacea, 

b,rl  lannisan  class  and  order  Decandria  Mono- 

Soritv  of  Mr  "FW  meet  with  is  stated  to  be,  on  the 

nale,  N Jt.  fam.  StyZcad^^  ^ #«- 

25  feet  high,  baching  at  the  top; 
riaceous  capsule,  downy,  one-seeded.  ’ ^ racemes ; fruit,  a co- 
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TKEPAEATION. — The  procGSS  followed  for  obtaining  storax  from  the  tree  is  described 
by  Mr,  Maltass  as  one  of  removal  of  the  outer  bark,  scraping  off  the  inner,  and  subse- 
quent pressure,  with  the  use  of  boiling  water  ; the  residuary  bark  is  employed  in  the 
East  as  a fumigating  agent.  For  use  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  the  storax  of  com- 
merce is  directed  to  be  purified  “by  means  of  rectified  spirit  and  straining,”  though 
no  more  explicit  directions  are  given  ; this,  however,  is  a convenient  course  to  pursue. 

“ Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  storax  in  fine  powder ; exhaust  it  by  boiling  it  in 
successive  quantities  of  rectified  spirit ; filter  the  spirituous  solutions,  distil  off  most  of 
the  spirit,  and  evaporate  the  remainder  over  the  vapour-bath  to  the  consistence  of  thin 
extract.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A great  many  varieties  of  storax  have 
been  described  by  pharmacologists;  two  most  generally  occur  in 
English  commerce; — 1,  Liquid  storax;  of  this  I have  met  with  two 
sorts  ; one  a greyish  substance  of  the  consistence  of  bird-lime,  with 
a strong  odour  having  some  resembance  to  that  of  naphtha,  acqui- 
ring a dirty  brown  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air;  the  other  a shining, 
black,  very  viscid  liquid,  becoming  more  fluid  when  heated,  with  a 
very  agreeable  aromatic  odour  : both  sorts  have  a pungent  balsamic 
taste.  2.  Common  storax;  this  is  in  very  friable  reddish-brown 
masses,  with  an  agreeable,  aromatic  odour,  and  a warm,  somewhat 
acrid  taste ; it  appears  to  be  saw-dust  cemented  together  by  some 
liquid  resin, 

CHARACTERS. — A semi-trauspareut  brownish-yellow  semifluid  resin,  of  the  consist- 
ence of  thick  honey,  with  a strong,  agreeable  fragrance  and  aromatic,  bland  taste. 
Heated  in  a test  tube  on  the  vapour  bath,  it  becomes  more  liquid,  but_  gives  oS  no 
moisture  ; boiled  with  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  evolves 
the  odour  of  hydride  of  benzule. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  medicinal  virtues  of  storax  depend, 
according  to  Simon,  on  the  presence  of  volatile  oil,  styrole  (CieHg), 
cinnamic  acid  (CigH^Oad-HO)  frequently  confounded  with  ben- 
zoic acid,  from  which,  however,  it  can  be  distinguished  as  hereafter 
pointed  out,  styracine,  and  resinous  extractive.  It  yields  its  active 
properties  to  alcohol,  but  its  fragrance  merely  to  boiling  water.  The 
production  of  the  odour  of  hydride  of  benzule  (CnHsOa-f  H)  is  due 
to  the  development  of  oxygen  gas  from  the  bichromate  of  potash  by 
the  action  upon  it  of  the  sulphuric  acid  (see  p.  62),  which  reacts 
upon  the  cinnamic  acid,  and  removes  from  it  four  atoms  of  carbon  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  as  watei,  thus, 
O8+(Ci8H7O3-bHO)  = (CuH502-i-H)-b4C02-h2H0.  This  reaction 
does  not  occur  with  benzoic  acid,  and  thus  we  distinguish  between  it 
and  cinnamic  acid. 

ADULTERATIONS. — No  accurate  account  could  be  given  of  the 
adulterations  of  storax,  so  many  different  substances  are  sold  under 
that  name.  The  grey  liquid  storax  is  manifestly  some  compound  of 

impure  naphtha.  ■ 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Formerly  employed  as  an  expectorant 

in  the  same  cases  as  benzoin  ; in  the  present  day  it  is  only  used  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  Piliila  Styracis,  an  unofficinal  preparation  (see 
Opium),  to  conceal  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  opium,  and  in  t le 
Tinctura  Benzoini  composita  of  the  Pharmacopceia. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

NARCOTICS. 

(Anodynes  ; Hypnotics  ; Soporifics.) 

Harcotics  may  be  defined,  medicines  which  produce  a primary 
stimulating  effect  on  the  brain  and  heart,  rapidly  followed  by  de- 
pression of  the  vital  powers  and  sleep ; or,  if  a large  quantity  of  the 
narcotic  be  introduced  into  the  system,  by  coma.  The  primary 
stage,  that  of  excitement,  varies  much  both  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  produced  and  as  to  its  duration  ; depending  chiefly  on 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  substance  employed,  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  administered,  on  idiosyncracy,  and  on  habit.  Some  of 
the  medicines  contained  in  this  class,  for  example,  belladonna,  hyos- 
cyamus,  and  lactucarium,  stimulate  the  nervous  system  but  very 
slightly ; while  others,  as  opium,  and  Indian  hemp,  if  administered 
in  small  doses  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  are  followed  by  all  the 
effects  peculiar  to  the  action  of  powerful  stimulants.  But  with  refer- 
ence to  the  latter,  even  when  given  in  large  doses,  the  stage  of  excite- 
ment IS  so  short,  and  the  depression  of  vital  power  so  immediate 
that  it  led  many  to  deny  altogether  the  stimulant  property  of  nar- 
cotics, and  to  regard  them  as  producing  direct  sedative  effects  on 
t e system.  An  attentive  consideration,  however,  of  the  modus 
<ypemnd%  of  the  medicinal  agents  described  in  this  chapter,  and  a 
careful  comparison  with  those  which  are  contained  in  the  chapter 
on  S^atives  must,  I think,  prove  satisfactorily  that  their  operation 
IS  perfectly  different.  Indeed,  some  narcotics,  as  opium,  are  fre- 
quent y administered  with  the  intention  of  producing  a stimulant 
action  only.  When  given  with  this  intention  the  doses  should  be 
small,  but  frequently  repeated,  in  order  to  sustain  the  state  of  ex- 
. citeraent ; but  when  administered  with  the  view  of  producing  sleep 
■the  doses  should  be  larger,  and  repeated  at  more  distant  intervals. 

^ e close  connection  which  exists  between  narcotics  and  stimulants 
1 IS  we  1 exemplified  m the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  on  the  sys- 
item  ; to  these  which  are  so  well  known  I need  not  refer  here 
further  than  to  point  out  the  distinction  that  exists  in  their  mode 
of  operation  : stimulants  produce  narcotism  simply  by  their  ex~ 
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hausting  action  on  the  nervous  system,  and  to  cause  it  they  must 
be  given  in  an  overdose  ; while  narcotics  have  a direct  and  specific 
effect  on  the  functions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves,  allay- 
ing  pain  and  irritation  even  before  narcotism  is  produced.  All  nar- 
cotics, however,  do  not  seem,  judging  from  their  manifested  effects, 
to  act  in  a similar  manner  upon  the  nervous  centres.  For  instance, 
opium  contracts,  belladonna  dilates  the  pupil : these  two  opposite 
conditions  cannot  depend  upon  an  identical  nervous  impression  ; 
besides  which,  we  have  reason  to  helieve  that  that  class  of  narcotics 
which  produces  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  absolutely  antagonistic 
in  its  action  to  that  which  produces  dilatation,  a statement  that  will 
be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  ensuing  chapter.  In  a clinical  point 
of  view,  also,  this  is  a question  fraught  with  interest,  inasmuch  as  if 
established  by  more  extended  observation  in  disease,  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  pupil  should  materially  guide  our  selection  of  a 
narcotic,  a point  that  did  not  elude  the  acute  observation  of  Graves. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  this  class  of  medicinal  agents  closely 
resembles  and  partakes  of  the  characters  of  both  sedatives  and  ^ 

stimulants ; and  no  other  proves  so  distinctly  the  difficulty  of  form- 
ing a therapeutical  classification  of  the  Materia  Medica  based  on 
true  scientific  principles ; in  fact,  not  here  alone,  but  in  medicine 
generally,  science  may  often  be  advantageously  sacrificed  to  practi- 
cal utility.  Idiosyncracy  has  a remarkable  iiffiuence  on  the  efifecte 
of  narcotics : we  meet  with  some  individuals  almost  insensible  to  their  ; 
action  ; while  in  others  small  doses  produce  a dangerous  stupifying  ^ 
effect,  or  in  some  instances  give  rise  to  a degree  of  excitement  ; 
amounting  to  furious  delirium.  But  habit  influences  the  action  of  ; 
narcotics  on  the  system  more  than  any  other  circumstance,^  their  ^ 

power  being  diminished  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  repetition  , ^ 

when,  therefore,  their  continued  administration  is  required,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  augment  the  dose  gradually,  in  order  that  the  usual 
effects  may  be  produced.  The  influence  of  age  on  their  action 
must  be  also  borne  in  mind  in  their  administration,  the  young  bemg  | 
much  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  narcotics  than  individuals  | 

of  mature  age.  ^ 

1 

Atropia.  Atropia.  (An  alkaloid,  C34ll23NOe  (=289),  obtained 
from  Belladonna  Boot.) 


PREPAKATION.— Take  of  belladonna  root,  recently  dried,  and  m 
pounds ; rectided  spirit,  ten  pints ; slaked  lime,  one  ounce  ; water,  half  a fluid  ounce  , 
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dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a sufficiency ; carbonate  of  potash,  a sufficiencv  • 

thi-ee  fluid  ounces  ; purified  animal  charcoal,  a sufficiency;  distilled 

ounces.  Macerate  the  root  m two  quarts  of  the  spirit  for  twenty-four  hours’  with  fi-P 

S’the  a displacement  apparatus,  and  exhaust  with  the’remainder 

the  spint  by  slow  percolation  ; add  the  lime  to  the  tincture  placed  in  a bottle  and 
several  times.  Filter,  add  the  dilute  sulphur^  acid  in  ve  y fteWe 
Sdt  . three-fourths  of  the  spirit,  add  to  the  reiiie  the 

rnf  f X at  a gentle  heat,  but  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  the  liouid  is 

reduced  to  one-tlurd  of  its  rolume  and  no  longer  smells  of  alcohol, Tn“  t it 

nearirto  SS«\hrtT“‘“‘  »f  PO‘“l>  so  ai 

to  neutralize  the  acid  ; care,  however,  being  taken  that  an  excess  is  not  used 

the  ho  “t<i  xiil  carbonate  of  potash  in  such  nnantity  that 

the  Itqind  *aU  acquire  a decided  alkaline  reaction.  it  fa  a MrS  ,h  ‘ 

liqui*  fato’aftMerfe!ui*5'^^^^^^^  repeated  brisk  agitation,  and  ponr  the  mixed 
rrifaajrile  animal  charcoal,  aC  evlplTe™  “im 

with^pfruTwlifah  fix^t  step  is  to  exhaust  the  root 

Witu  spirit,  by  which  proceeding  the  atropia  is  removed  in  comhi- 

tht  and  on  mtraf  f Brandes) ; lime  takes  up 

IS  and  on  filtiation  it  is  removed,  any  excess  of  lime  beino-  rp^ 

moved  by  the  second  filtration,  whikt  the  acid  converts  the  atropia 

w W-  r P of  carbonate  of  potaZ  a 

yellowish  resinous  substance  (Belladonnia  ?)  is  precipitater  which 

impure  atropia  dissolved  in  spirit  dilZd  with  S » h ^’iZ 

dilates  the  pupil.  It  is  an  active  poison  ^ > has  a bitter  taste,  and  powerfully 

ace«rfZ“‘™  ““f  “ P"*  ™ ash  when  burned  with  free 

con?equtetrftrCht  “ “odieinein 

doses.  It  has  been  used  action,  even  in  very  minute 

larly  in  Germany  and  more  Intpl  ^ continent,  particu- 

of  diseases  of  the  eye  • Sir  W ^ W'l  treatment 

this  country  to  pub^^  Is  eTpoLr^rel  'U 

a single  drop  of  solution  of  afropia.  No.  1 dr^pe^^^^^ 

1846^”““  »/«cai&f^New  Scries,  vol.  2,  pagTsh^ 
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the  lower  lid  to  dilate  the  pupil  to  double  its  ordinary  size  or  rather 
more  in  from  5 to  15  minutes  after  its  application  ; the  dilatation 
lasting  for  four  or  five  days.  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  uses  the  solution  of 
atropia  in  the  same  cases  as  he  would  extract  of  belladonna,  over 
which  it  possesses  the  advantages  of  being  much  more  efficacious 
and  much  more  cleanly,  and  of  producing  neither  pain  nor  irrita- 
tion when  dropped  into  the  eye  ; it  is  also  free  from  the  objection 
to  which  extract  of  belladonna  is  liable,  that  of  producing  an  un- 
pleasant eruption  around  the  eye-brow  on  which  it  has  been  applied. 
It  should  however,  be  used  with  caution  for  these  purposes,  ^ a 
case  has  been  published  by  M.  Chassaignac  of  Paris,  in  which  three 
or  four  drops  of  a solution  made  with  one  part  of  atropia  to  bUU 
parts  of  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  dropped  into  the  eye, 
gave  rise  to  dangerous  symptoms  of  poisoning. 

^ Liquor  Atropice.  Solution  of  Atropia.  (Take  of  atropia  m 
crystSs,  four  grains;  rectified  spirit,  one  fluid  drachm;  distiUed 
water,  seven  fluid  drachms.  Mix  the  spirit  and  the  water,  and 
dissolve  the  atropia  in  the  mixture.)  An  officinal  substitute  lor 

Unquentum  AtropioB.  Ointment  of  Atropia.  (Take  of  atropia, 
eight  grains;  rectified  spirit,  half  a fluid  drachm ; prepared  lard,  one 
ounce.  Dissolve  the  atropia  in  the  spirit,  add  the  lard,  and  mix 
thoroughly.)  A vast  improvement  on  the  dirty  extract  ot  bella- 
donna for  external  application  round  the  eye  to_  dilate  the  pupil ; i 
may,  also,  be  used  externally  over  the  seat  of  pain  in  any  case  suited 
for  the  application  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  care  being  taken 

that  the  surface  is  unbroken.  _ , 

* Solution  of  Atropia,  Wilde.  (Atropia  gr.  j. ; dilute  nitric  acid, 
min.  i.;  rectified  spirit,  min.  iij.;  distilled  water  f5j.  ; mix.)  A 
solution  of  this  strength  is  labeUed  No.  1 ; Nos.  2 and  3 contain 
respectively  two  and  three  grains  of  atropia. 


Belladonna.  Belladonna.  Atropa  Belladonna,  D^dly 

Nightshade  (Syn.:  Deadly  Dwale.)  Plate  79,  Xoud  {Dhe 
iJves  fresh  aA  dried,  and.  the  fresh  branches ; 
the  fruit  has  begun  to  form,  from  wild  or  cultivated  plants  m 

^ bSatonnal  Radix.  Bdladonna  Root  Atropa 
Timn  (The  root  dried;  imported  from  Germany.)  An  mdig 
nous  plant,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Solanacece,  and  to  the 
Linneean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia. 


N 


:.s 


botanical  CHABACTERS.-Root  fleshy,  creeping;  f f f 
leaves  ovate,  acute,  entire,  lurid  purple,  about  an  inch  long; 
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ncute,  entire,  smooth,  the  uppermost  in  pairs  and  unequal.  The  exnres^ml 
infusion  dropped  into  the  eye  dilates  the  pupil.  ^ expiessed  juice,  or  an 

rREPARATiONS.— Emplastrum,  Extractum,  Tinctura,  Unguentum. 

CHARACTERS. — OJ  the  Root. — Erom  one  to  two  feet  long,  and  from  half  in  ; i 

dropped  i‘„to 

PREP*ARATI0R.— Atropia,  Linimentum. 

PHYSICAL  PROPEETIES—Belladorma  root  is  from  one  to  two  inches 
m diameter,  and  a foot  or  more  in  length;  is  of  a gi-ayilh-XS 

’ seourorurrnhfl^??"^1’“"  externflly  ; and  has  a faint  nau- 
ou^s  oclom,  and  a slightly  astringent  bitter  taste.  The  leaves  when 

fresh  are  of  a sombre-green  colour,  which  becomes  yeullsh-JrSn 

1 ■ Ii^Ye  a feeble  odour  becoming  sliohtlv  feetid  on 

cIemic^p^  »aus“eoSCil 

leaf  or  root  dJind  onTn~^r^  P^perties  of  belladonna 

carovia  ■ an“S„-T  t P''““ple  which  has  been  named 

S iTiid  Ttf exi€™ 

vomit,  deliriurusnairof  ineffectual  efforts  to 

dilatation  of  the  punils^ind  tl  character  excessive 

unless  active  teatrent  he^  rvT!  f°^l°wed  by  death, 

doses  it  opera  esl^an  anorr^  “Vicinal 

and  over-eLitemeS  rf  tb^n  J fl“ntive,  diminishing  pain 

lias  been  emproyed  L “f  T'-  “‘“^on  it 

is  not  so  mudi  Sed  at  A * “®“valgic  and  convulsive  diseases,  but  it 

Its  action  over  thfptC^a  t‘“  ^ 

It  are  unequivocal  -%us  V?Ia"  P®’’*'®  ®nppHed  by 

pneumogaLio  ne^L^l^  found  that  galvanisation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,Tut ^7,0  in  constriction  of  the  trachea  and 
' this  accounts  for  the  drvness  poisoned  with  belladonna; 

It  was  at  one  time  Sm  iv  sta?Ll  f '‘‘''““'‘l'  “®”‘i«ned. 

that  belladonna  should  not  bJ pm  ^ ^ therapeutics, 

febrile  affections,  but  more  P acute  inflammations  or 

■.state  of  inflammation  in  the  svstem  shown  that  a 

23 
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o’enerally  so  little  known  that  it  is  often  prescriVjed  in  tliose  cases  in 
which,  instead  of  being  useful,  it  increases  the  paralysis.  An  emi- 
nent author  of  a verv  learned  work  on  Therapeutics  and  Pharma- 
cology declares  that"“  it  is  quite  obvious  that  it  (belladonna)  should 
never  be  employed  in  cases  dependent  on  congestion,  inflammation, 
or  organic  lesion  of  the  nervous  centres,  until  this  condition  shall 
have  ceased  entirely,  and  nothing  be  left  but  inertness.  The  truth 
is  that  it  is  precisely  in  cases  of  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  cord  or  of  its  membranes  that  belladonna  should  be  used 
against  paralysis.  The  mistake  made  by  this  most  able  writer 
depends  in  a measure  upon  the  general  but  erroneous  opinion  that 
belladonna  is  a stimulant  of  the  nervous  centres.  W e will  not  speak 
here  of  its  action  on  the  brain  ; but  as  regards  the  spinal  cord  and 
the  spinal  nerves,  belladonna,  far  from  being  a stimulant,  acts  in 
diminishing  the  vital  properties  of  these  organs.  As  we  have  already 
said  belladonna  is  a powerful  excitant  of  blood-vessels,  and  e.specially 
of  those  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes.  In  consequence  of 
this  influence,  it  diminishes  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  vertebral 
canal,  and  in  so  doing  produces  a relative  diminution  of  the  vital 
properties  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
those  cases  in  which  these  vital  properties  are  increased  that  bella- 
donna should  be  employed.  The  diseases  m the  treatment  of  which 
belladonna  is  most  beneficial  are  the  varieties  of  neuralgia,  and  spas- 
modic and  painful  affections  : thus  it  has  been  found  especially  use- 
ful in  tic-douloureux,  in  all  forms  of  external  neuralgic  pains,  in 
nervous  palpitations,  in  hysteria,  in  epilepsy,  in  hooping  cough,  m 
spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra,  in  painful  spasm  of  sphincter 
ani  when  there  is  no  fissure  of  the  part,  in  habitual  constipation,  in 
dvsmenorrhoea,  in  orchitis  after  the  acute  stage  has  subsided,  in  pain- 
ful glandular  enlargements,  in  chronic  arthritis  m the  flying  pains 
of  rLumatism,  and  in  incontinence  of  urine  in  children,  in  which 
have  found  it  of  signal  service.  Its  value  in  the  treatment  of  p c - 
plema  has  been  variously  stated  by  different  practitioners,  a fact  for 
which  we  have  a ready  explanation  in  the  passage  quoted  fro 
Brown  Sdquard.  This  gentleman  thus  sums  up  the  indications  for 
its  use  or  non-use  “First.  Belladonna  is  one  of  the  most  pov  erful 
and  reliable  remedies  that  we  may  employ,  m cases  of  paraplegn 
with  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  motor,  sensiuve  and  vaso-motoi 
or  nutritive  nerve  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  roots  of  ite 
nerves-  in  other  words,  in  cases  of  congestion,  meningitis,  or  myeh 
tis  Second.  Belladonna  is  a most  dangerous  agent,  able  only  to  in- 
crease the  paralysis,  if  employed  in  cases  of  paraplegia  without  sym 
ptoms  of  irritation,  such  as  cases  of  white  softenmg,  or  of  the  re^ex 
paraplegia."  In  all  these  cases  the  external  employment  of  tl^®  » 
Fs  Svantageously  combined  with  its  internal  administration  Bella 
donna  has  been  used  as  a prophylactic  of  as 

rages  as  an  epidemic,  and  s^everal  instances  of  ^ te^r^experience  has 
such  were  narrated  originally  in  Germany.  P 
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fully  coii^firmed  its  powers  in  preventing  the  spread  of  this  affection 
when  It  breaks  out  in  schools,  or  where  many  young  persons  are  con  ’ 
gi’egatedtogether;  amongst  the  most  recent  investigations  on  this 
subject  may  be  cited  those  of  M.  Lecointe  of  Paris,  in  which  2 227 
children  and  adults  had  been  preserved  from  scarlatina  by  its  use  • 

ill  Prussia,  where  in  the  Orphan  Hospital  out 
of  IbO  inmates  to  whom  the  drug  was  administered  immediately  on 
^ the  breaking  out  of  an  epidemic,  but  two  contracted  the  dis/ase  • 

in  Watson’s  Institution  in  Edinburgh’ 

tile 

disease  to  aU  of  which  statements,  however.  Dr.  Warburfcon  Begbie 

in  the  neTohbn  t ®®^^^°nna  applied  exterimlly 

Tours  Til ^ke  lapse  of  a few 

_ urs,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  unattended  with  any  disturbance  of 

vision  ; to  produce  this  effect  it  is  employed  in  the  operation  for 

ThThnT  adhesions  from  forming,  and  in  other 

p c mic  affections  to  enable  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye  to 
be  examined  with  greater  facility. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Dose  of  the  DOwderPfl 

should  be  increased  very  gradually  until  drvness 

trJrff  T dT  Belladonna  Plaster.  (Take  of  ex- 

tract of  belladonna,  three  ounces  ; soap  plaster  one  ounce  and  n 

half;  resin  plaster,  one  ounce  and  a half.  Melt  the  plasters  bv  thp 
heat  of  a steam  or  water  bath  ; then  add  thi  eTrTclTf  tlT7  ^ 

the  juice  heat  it  SLlt  t 

iDg  matter  by  a caHco^fi  11®  I f PF^'te ‘^e  green  colour- 

coaffulate  fbp  nlK  j ’ fhe  strained  liquor  to  200°  to 

together  assiduously  hontmurthPe^“‘‘‘*’i'’  *e  whole 

exceeding  140°  until  the  i ^ temperature  not 

gr.  as.  gr^uali;  rLtr^  gf  if  0“'  gr"’?^’’ 

tion  usually  emploved  tn  dPolv  J ^ -i  i'  , ^'ke  prepara- 
applied  round  the  eye  To  1 I Purpose  it  is 

unseemly  appearance  tlm  however,  maybe  objected  its 

use,  and  the  slowness  of  its  nctio  following  upon  its 

venting  the  introduction  of  an  instrumenrthf  yethra,  pre- 

use  is  doubtfut  I?ha?b  efZ’  "S*! 

oraoted  labour  caused  bfrl^ldit;  " “ P™- 
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Li)iimentum  Belladonnce.  Liniment  oj  Belladonna,  (lake 
of  belladoima  root,  in  powder,  twenty  ounces  ; caniplioi,  one  ounce, 
rectified  spirit,  thirty  fluid  ounces,  or  a sufficiency.  Moisten  the 
belladonna  root  with  a portion  of  the  spirit,  and  macerate  for  seven 
days  ; then  percolate  into  a receiver  containing  the  camphor,  until 
the  product  amounts  to  one  pint.)  A very  great  improvement  on 
the  muddy  looking  liniments  formerly  made  by  rubbing  up  the  ex- 
tract of  belladonna  with  various  menstrua.  /m  i ^ 

Tinctura  Belladonnce.  Tincture  of  Belladonna,  (lake  ot 
belladonna  leaves,  in  coarse  powder,  one  ounce ; proof  spirit,  one 
pint.  Macerate  the  leaves  for  forty-eight  hours  with  fifteen  ounces 
of  the  spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally  ; then  transfer 
to  a percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceasas  to  pass,  pour  into  the  per- 
colator the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  the 
percolation  is  completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolatoi  to 
pressure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  proof 
spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  This  tincture  has  about  half  the  strength 
of  Tinctura  Belladonnce,  Loud.,  Dub.  Dose,  min.  x.  to  miru  xxx  ; 
f5j.  to  fSiv.  added  to  foiv.  of  water,  or  of  any  liniment,  may  be  used 


as  a lotion.  . 7,  7 /m  i r 

Uv guentum  Belladonnce.  Ointment  of  Belladonna . (lake  ot 

extract  of  belladonna,  eighty  grains;  prepared  lard,  one  ounce.  Kub 
the  extract  smooth  with  a few  drops  of  distilled  water,  then  add  the 
lard,  and  mix  thoroughly.)  In  painful  hemorrhoidal  affections,  in 

chordee,  in  orchitis,  and  in  neuralgia.  r 1 i 

* Succus  Belladonnce.  (Prepared  by  expressing  the  fresh  leaves 
collected  in  the  beginning  of  July,  setting  aside  the  exprcssed  juice 
for  48  hours,  and  ^ding  to  the  clear  decanted  liquor  a fifth  part  ot 
rectified  spirit.)  A good  form  for  administration.  Dose,  mm.  xx. 

to  min.  xl.  gradually  increased.  . 

INCOMPATIBLES. — According  to  some  recent  observations  ot  Ur. 
Garrod  of  London,  it  would  appear  that  caustic  potash  and  caustic 
soda  when  combined  with  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  or  their  prepara- 
tions destroy  their  medicinal  activity,  but  that  such  effect  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  carbonates  or  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies.  As  regards 
the  action  of  belladonna  on  the  iris,  however,  this  statement  does  no 
hold  good,  nor  am  I satisfied  otherwise  as  to  their  clinical  accuri^y. 

In  poisoning  with  belladonna  or  atropia,  stimulating  enietics  fol- 
lowed by  the  use  of  liquor  potassae,  and  then  active  cathartics  sliouia 
be  employed,  with  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and,  if  coma 
present,  ammonia  should  be  administered,  and  the  usual  external 
stimulantB  applied  ; such,  at  all  eveute,  until  very  recently  w^  o«r 
routine  treatment,  but  the  plan  of  treating  symptoms  of 
on  physiological  principles,  the  first  germ  of  which  is  f 
in  Graves’  suggestion  to  employ  belladonna  in  the  vigil  a 
attended  with  5 contracted  condition  of  the  pupil,  and  ' 

was  fully  developed  by  my  distinguished  friend  1 
ill  his  investigations  as  to  'the  antagonistic  propeities  of  st  } 
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and  nicotma,  has  been  most  successfully  extended  to  the  emplov- 
ment  of  opium  as  an  antidote  to  belladonna,  and  numerous  cases 
confirmatory  of  its  value  have  been  placed  on  record  by  Anderson 
Lee,  Lopez,  Bell,  Seaton,  Wharton,  Macnamara,  &c.  The  dose  of 
opium,  of  course,  must  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the 
quantity  of  belladonna  ingested— the  state  of  the  pupil  beino-  in 
every  case  our  guide,  and  in  each  instance  its  use  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  employment  of  an  emetic  either  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
or  copper. 


Carnabis  INDICA.  Indian  Hemp.  Cannabis  Sativa,  Linn. 

1 ’ - Malah.  (The  flowering 

tops  of  the  female  plant  from  which  the  resin  has  not  been  removed 

vatW  According  to  the  most  recent  obser- 

in  ^ ^ fhe  Indian  hemp  is  precisely  identical 

in  botanical  characters  with  the  common  hemp  of  this  country  the 

r the  secretion  of  a resin^with 

Pean  vari^v^'^Ti’  r the  Euro- 

BiP  -f  Persia,  and  Africa,  and  belongs  to 

the  Natural  family  Urticacece  (Gannabinacece,  Lindley)  and  to 
the  Linmean  class  and  order  Biaecia  Fentandria. 

cent°ang!Jm”  bi’anchiiig,  pubes- 

leaflets  Leap  Wok  weak  pedoles; 

wafoffiduSwblk  1 only 

macopceias ; the  former  is  cut  when  th/  *^te  London  or  Edinburgh  Phar- 

sun  for  three  davs  care  beino-  fni  ^ flower,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the 

Ounjak  (Hachish  or  HatsM)  L \°on»?I  : '>  « 'n  !»(«» 

IS  “ extracted  from  the  slirab  when  iho  to  Captain  Smith,  the  resin 

maturity,  it  beiuff  material  to  tbp  n flower,  and  its  seeds  on  the  point  of 

parched  or  dry.  The  manipulations 'of  Rip  ^ tlie  extract  that  the  leaf  should  not  be 
between  the  hands  until  these  become  snffiptpFo“^  consist  in  rubbing  the  leaves  gently 
to  the  palms  in  the  form  of  a dTrk-  ■ . with  the  juice,  which  adheres 
being  removed  with  a spatula  or  <^o\crably  consistent  substance  ; this 

unrefined,  are  sold  undefthe  namc^  ""  ? "T  ^hich,  ’while 

fi-orn  its  resemblance  to  wS  Ld  bui  is  vt 

following  account  of '^0^^  n P The 

diflbrs  somewhat  from  the  foreffoino-  • “ ai  India,  as  given  by  O’Shaughnessy, 

bemp  fields,  brushing  throuS  S f ^ the 

heres  to  the  leather  and  is  snb«p^.  po^ible  violence  ; the  soft  resin  ad- 

kind  is  collected  with  the  hand-  in  snm  ^ oflFand  kneaded  into  balls  ; a finer 

“'IaIi  Se 

tl.e  ro- 

wbicb  arc  .be.  .„c„c3 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Gunjah  is  sold  in  bundles  about  two  feet 
long,  and  three  inches  in  diameter;  it  consists  of  the  stems  with  the 
leaves  and  flowers  accreted  together  by  the  resinous  exudation  ; is 
of  a dusky-green  colour,  and  has  an  agreeable  narcotic  odour  (as  met 
with  in  this  country,  however,  the  odour  is  feeble),  and  a bitter  taste 
resembling  that  of  tobacco.  Ghurrus — the  officinal  extract  of  the 
Dublin  College — is  a hard  resin,  of  a blackish-grey  colour,  a fragrant 
narcotic  odour,  and  a bitterish,  acrid,  slightly  warm  taste.  The 
leaves  and  capsules  without  the  stalks  are  sold  in  India  under  the 
name  Bang,  Subjee,  or  Sidhee ; they  have  been  also  imported  into 
Britain,  but  as  their  medicinal  property  is  very  feeble, _ they  should 
not  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  extract  or  tincture. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  medical  virtues  of  Indian  hemp  are 
due  to  the  resin  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  which  has  been  named 
cannahin ; this  principle  appears  to  be  a peculiar  resin  developed 
on  the  plant  in  warm  climates  only.  The  herb  contains  also  a small 
quantity  of  volatile  oil  which  has  not  been  as  yet  sufficiently  ex- 
amined. The  dried  resinous  tops  of  the  plant  yield  to  alcohol  about 
20  per  cent,  of  resinous  extract,  which  is  of  a darkish  red- brown 
colour;  has  a rather  fragrant  narcotic  odour  resembling  that  of 
Canaster  tobacco,  and  a bitter,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  This  resin 
is  nearly  all  soluble  in  rectified  spirit  and  in  ether.  The  ckurrus 
which  has  been  brought  from  India  has  an  odour  and  taste  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  the  well  prepared  extract. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Several  specimens  of  the  extract  of  Indian 
hemp  which  I have  met  with  did  not  possess  the  peculiar  odour  or 
taste  of  the  extract  as  prepared  under  my  own  direction  ; whether 
this  arose  from  faulty  preparation,  or  the  substitution  of  some  other 
substance,  I cannot  say.  The  true  extract  is  readily  known  by  its 


peculiar  odour  and  taste. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Although  the  Indian  hemp  has  been 
used  in  Persia,  throughout  India,  and  in  Africa  for  many  hundred 
years  under  the  name  of  Hachish,  for  producing  inebriation,  and 
also  as  a medicine,  it  has  only  been  of  late  years  introduced  into 
British  medicine,  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  William  O’Shaugh- 
nessy  of  Calcutta.  In  its  action  on  the  system  it  is  decidedly  nar- 
cotic, producing  at  first  the  effects  of  a powerful  stimulant,  which,  if 
the  dose  taken  be  sufficiently  large,  are  soon  followed  by  those  of  a 
direct  sedative.  With  the  object  of  obtaining  relief  in  a severe 
neuralgic  attack,  I took  a full  dose  of  the  ethereal  tincture  a few 
years  ago  for  two  nights  in  succession  with  the  most  decided  bene- 
ficial results ; on  each  night,  although  I obtained  almost  immediate 
relief  from  pain,  I was  the  subject  of  singular  hallucinations  which 
proved  quite  satisfactorily  to  myself  the  duality  of  the  brain,  ihe 
preparations  of  Indian  hemp  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  neuralgic  and  painful  affections,  in  most  of  Avliich  they 
have  proved  very  beneHcial.  Thus  they  have  been  given  in  tetanus, 
hydrophobia,  infantile  convulsions,  sciatica,  chorea,  neuralgic  pains, 
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and  chronic  rheumatism ; they  have  been  also  used  to  subdue  sleep- 
lessness or  disturbed  rest,  provided  it  does  not  arise  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain.  My  friend,  Dr.  Maguire  of  Castleknock,  has 
directed  attention  to  its  value  in  small  doses  in  menorrhagia  a 
statement  confirmed  by  Dr.  Churchiirs  and  my  own  experience.  In 
three  cases  of  this  class  in  which  I employed  it,  it  produced  curious 
symptoms  resembling  mania,  the  patient  in  one  instance  being  for- 
tunately arrested  in  the  very  act  of  precipitating  herself  from  a high 
Avindow.  I have  derived  excellent  effects  from  the  administration 
of  the  tincture  of  Indian  hemp  in  the  nervous  depression  and  paliDi- 
tation  of  persons  addicted  to  the  inordinate  use  of  opium,  in  which 
cases  other  stimulants  and  narcotics  possess  little,  if  any,  effect.  All 
who  have  tried  the  effects  of  this  remedy  in  the  British  Isles,  have 
come  fo  the  conclusion  that  the  Indian  hemp  must  be  given  in 
much  larger  doses  in  this  country  than  in  the  East,  and  on  his  return 
home  this  was  acknowledged  by  Sir  William  O’Shaughnessy  himself. 
Ihe  trials  made  with  it  in  the  diseases  above  enumerated  would  seem 
to  snow  that  Cannabis  Indica  may  be  often  used  with  benefit  as  a 
substitute  for  opium,  in  cases  for  which  that  drug  is  unsuited  from 
idiosyncrasy  or  any  other  cause ; and  also  that  it  does  often  succeed 
in  abating  sometimes  in  completely  removing  pain,  where  this  agent 
totally  fails  us.  But  the  conclusion  which  an  impartial  observer 
must  draw  from  the  numerous  cases  in  which  Indian  hemp  was  used 
as  a remedy,  which  have  been  made  public  since  the  first  edition  of 
IS  00  was  published,  is  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  uncertain  me- 
icme,  producing  the  most  manifest  narcotic  symptoms  in  some  in- 

preparation  appearing  to  be 
perfectly  inert:  and  my  own  experience  of  its  use  fully  justifies  this 
conclusion;  yet  this  may,  to  a certain  extent,  depend  on  the  bad 

sold— defect  which,  now 
beto  ikl  PharmacopcBia,  will  not 

ui  0fVnrl,°rT  ite  stimulating  properties, 

diseasS.  ^ ^ ^ contra-mdicated  in  acute  inflammatory 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  officinal  prenaratioir? 
of  the  drug  are  the  purified  extract,  and  a tinctura 

four  nints^  ®“®  rectified  spirit, 

nressCt  th5f  the  hemp  in  the  spirit  for  seven  days,  and 

waTer-ba^h  » '‘P”*  “<1  evaporate  by  a 

prtlef fo  fls  ®®f‘®tetf;)  Were  this  extrict  honeitly 

Sir  Wm  0-Shsnrf  “"“-7  ™P°rted  here,  as  was  done  by 
marM  ■ active  properties  would  be  far  more 

marked.  Dose,  gr.  _ss.  gradually  increased  to  gr.  iv.  or  gr  v until 

"y  r,:  z?f • ^ 
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Tlnctura  Cannabis  Indicce.  Tincture  of  Indian  Ilerivp. 
(Take  of  extract  of  Indian  hemp,  one  ounce  ; rectified  spirit,  one 
pint.  Dissolve  the  extract  of  hemp  in  the  spirit.)  Each  f5j.  con- 
tains nearly  two  grains  and  three-fourths  of  a grain  of  the  extract. 
Dose,  min.  xx.  to  f3j.  frequently  repeated  until  the  desired  effect  is 
produced.  This  tincture  is  decompo.sed  by  water,  the  resin  being 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  a pale  yellow  powder.  It  should  he 
therefore  suspended  in  aqueous  vehicles,  by  means  of  mucilage,  syrup, 
or  yolk  of  egg. 

* Tinctura  Cannabis  Indicce,  Neligan.  (Purified  extract  of 
Indian  hemp,  gr.  clx.  ; sulphuric  etlier,  Oss. ; dissolve.)  I have 
found  this  preparation  much  more  certain  in  its  effects  than  the 
alcoholic  tincture.  The  dose  is  from  min.  x.  to  min.  xx.  repeated  at 
intervals  of  an  hour  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  It  should 
be  suspended  in  aqueous  vehicles  by  means  of  mucilage. 


Hyoscyamus.  Hyoscyamus.  (Syn. : Henbane.)  Hyoscyamus 
Niger,  Linn.  Plate  9,  Steph.  and  Church  Med.  Bot.)  (The  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  indigenous  biennial  plant,  dried;  collected  when 
about  two-thirds  of  the  flowers  are  expanded.)  An  indigenous  plant, 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Solanacece,  and  to  the  Linn^an 
class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHAKACTEKS. — Annual  or  biennial ; stem  much  branched,  rounded  ; 
leaves  sub-ovate,  amplexicaul,  sinuate;  flowers  nearly  sessile,  dingy  yellow,  with 
purplish  veins ; capsules  2-celled,  many  seeded,  when  the  seeds  are  ripe  the  upper 
part  falling  ofl"  like  a lid  ; the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  unctuous  fetid  hairs. 

PREPARATION. — The  leaves  of  the  biennial  plant  alone  should  be  employed  ; they 
are  to  be  gathered  when  the  plant  is  in  full  flower,  and  dried  quickly  at  a temperature 
not  above  120°.  The  London  College  directed  the  herb  which  grows  in  deposits  of 
rubbish  and  wild  by  the  wayside  to  be  preferred  to  that  cultivated  in  gardens. 

CHARACTERS. — Leaves  sinuated,  clammy,  and  hairy.  The  fresh  herb  has  a strong 
unpleasant  odour  and  a slightly  acrid  taste  which  nearly  disappear  on  drying. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Hyoscyamus  leaves,  when  carefully  dried, 
are  of  a greenish-yellow  colour,  have  a clammy  feel,  a fetid  narcotic 
odour,  and  a bitter  nauseous  taste;  in  the  fresh  state  the  odour  and 
taste  are  similar  but  more  powerful,  and  the  colour  is  dull  green. 
The  seeds  which  have  been  omitted  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  are 
ovoid,  compressed,  rough,  of  a bro'wnish-yellov/  colour ; they  have  a 
feeble  narcotic  odour,  and  a bitter,  somewhat  acrid  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Hyoscyamus  leaves  contain  a narcotic 
extractive  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  bitter  extractive,  gummy 
extractive,  and  salts  of  magnesia  (Lindbergson).  M.  Braudes  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  a vegetable  alkaloid  which  he  named  ny- 
oscyamia,  in  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  the  Hyoscyamus  nigei, 
his  statements  have  not  been  confirmed  by  more  recent  experiments^ 
Runge  has,  however,  shown  that  this  was  owing  to  the  employmen 
of  a caustic  alkali  to  separate  it  ; and  by  using  magnesia  lor  tins 
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purpose  he  has  obtained  vegetable  alkalies  from  belladonna,  henbane 
and  stramonium,  the  three  of  which  resemble  each  other  so  closely, 
that  there  is  reason  for  believing  them  to  be  identical.  Geiger  and 
Hesse  have  obtained  the  alkaloid  from  the  seeds  in  tufts  of  trans- 
parent silky  needles,  rather  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Kirshoff, 
the  seeds  consist  of  2b -3  per  cent,  of  volatile  and  narcotic  matter, 
15'6  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil  with  some  resin,  2*3  per  cent,  of  extractive, 
with  sugar,  gum,  lignin,  albumen,  and  some  salts.  The  leaves  and 
seeds  of  the  henbane  impart  their  virtues  to  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

ADU^ERATIONS. — -The  admixture  of  any  other  leaves  with  those 
of  the  Hyoscyamus  niger  may  be  readily  detected  by  their  physical 
properties,  of  which  the  following  characters  were  given  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  : — “ Sessile,  oblong,  acutely 
sinuous,  sub-pubescent,  with  viscid,  fetid  hairs."  The  leaves  lose 
much  of  their  activity  by  keeping ; they  should,  therefore,  be  gathered 

every  year.  When  henbane  is  badly  preserved,  the  odour  and  taste 
are  very  feeble. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — When  taken  in  large  quantity  every 
pait  of  this  plant  acts  as  a powerful  narcotico-acrid  poison,  produc- 
followed  by  sopor  with  marked  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
which,  if  active  treatment  be  not  immediately  employed,  is  the  pre- 
cumor  of  death.  In  medicinal  doses  its  operation  is  narcotic  ; but 
it  IS  distinguished  from  most  other  medicines  of  this  class  by  several 
peculiarities  Thus,  the  preliminary  or  stimulant  stage  of  its  opera- 
tion,  even  when  taken  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  is  very 
s ight,  often  not  at  all  discernible  ; and  in  the  second  stage  of  its 
operation  it  causes  sleep,  rather  by  lessening  excitability  and  allay- 
ing pain  than  by  any  direct  action  on  the  nervous  system  : under 
Its  continued  use  the  bowels  also  are  gently  acted  on,  and  do  not 
become  constipated  as  occurs  when  opium  is  taken.  In  consequence 
of  these  properties  hyoscyamus  is  employed  with  much  advantage  in 
many  painful  diseases,  in  which  from  any  circumstance  the  use  of 
opium  IS  objectionable.  It  is  especially  found  beneficial  in  sleep- 

tS’srd  symptoms  of  pyrexia,  as  hot  skm, 

present;  in  all  forms  of  neuralgia  and  spas- 

ZtfZ  f f excitability  of  the  nervous 
which  the  stimulating  effects  of  opium  would  prove 
injurious  ; m irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  causino- 
cough;  and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  There  are,  however 

whom  hyoscyamus  produces  great  excitement, 
head-ache,  and  even  delirium  ; and  in  such  its  use  should  be  care- 

iQ  combination  with  active  cathartics,  it 
cor  ects  heir  griping  qualities  without  diminishing  their  activity. 

. xternally  fomentations  or  cataplasms  of  hyoscyamus  are  employed 
to  dimmish  pain  in  glandular  enlargements,  painful  ulcerLions 
i hemorrhoidal  affections,  &c.  Tl.e  best  preparation  for  this  purpose 
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is  the  oil  of  hyoscyamus  of  the  Parisian  Codex,  the  formula  for  pre- 
paring which  will-  be  found  below. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  the  leaves  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x ; or  the  seeds  in  doses  of 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  viij.;  the  folio wing^preparations,  however,  are  generally 
employed  : — 

Extractum  Hyoscyami.  Extract  of  Hyoscyamus.  (Take  of 
the  fresh  leaves  and  young  branches  of  hyoscyamus,  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds.  Bruise  in  a stone  mortar,  and  press  out  the 
juice ; heat  it  gradually  to  130°  and  separate  the  green  colouring 
matter  by  a calico  filter.  Heat  the  strained  liquor  to  200°  to  co- 
agulate the  albumen,  and  again  filter.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  by  a 
water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a thin  syrup ; then  add  to  it  the 
green  colouring  matter  previously  separated,  and  stirring  the  whole 
assiduously,  continue  the  evaporation  at  a temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 140°,  until  the  extract  is  of  a proper  consistence.)  Dose,  gr.  ij.  \ 

to  gr.  X.  in  the  form  of  pill.  Frequently  added  to  purgative  pill  f 

masses  to  correct  griping.  • 

Tinctura  Hyoscyami.  Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus.  (Take  of  | 
hyoscyamus  leaves,  dried  and  bruised,  two  ounces  and  a half ; proof 
spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate  the  hyoscyamus  for  forty-eight  hours, 
with  fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasion- 
ally ; then  transfer  to  a percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to 
pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the 
spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation  is  completed,  subject  the  con- 
tents of  the  percolator  to  pressure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  two 
liquids,  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  Dose,  ; 
fSss.  to  f3ij. 

* Succus  Hyoscyami.  (Fresh  hyoscyamus  leaves,  any  quan- 
tity ; express  the  juice  with  a powerful  press,  set  aside  for  forty-  ^ 

eight  hours,  pour  off  the  clear  supernatant  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a ; 

fifth  part  of  rectified  spirit.)  This  is  the  best  preparation  of  hen-  ; 
bane.  Dose,  min.  xx.  to  min.  xl.  ] 

* Oleum  Hyoscyami,  Paris  Codex.  (Fresh  hyoscyamus  leaves,  ; 
500  parts  ; olive  oil,  1000  parts  ; bruise  the  hyoscyamus,  mix  -with  s, 
it  the  oil,  and  heat  over  a very  gentle  fire  until  all  the  water  is 
evaporated  ; then  digest  for  two  hours,  and  strain  with  expression.)  ' 
Used  as  an  external  application  only. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  vegetable  acids  ; nitrate  of  silver  ; acetate  ^ 
of  lead  ; and,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Garrod,  (see  page  ^ 
356)  potash  and  soda,  but  not  their  carbonates  or  bicarbonates.  |:; 

In  poisoning  with  hyoscyamus,  stimulating  emetics  and  the  f \ 
stomach  pump  should  be  immediately  employed,  to  be  followed  by  j 
external  and  internal  stimulants,  and  afterwards  blood-letting.  j 

Several  cases  of  poisoning  with  henbane  have  been  published  in  the  I 

Italian  journals,  in  which  lemon-juice  in  large  quantity  is  stated  to  I 
have  proved  a complete  antidote.  I 
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* Lactucarium.  Lactiicarium.  (Syn. : Lettuce  Opium.  Gar- 
den Opium.)  The  inspissated  juice  of  Lactuca  Sativa,  and  Lac- 
tuca  Virosa.  Both  these  species  of  Lactuca  belong  to  the  Natural 
family  CompositcB  {Asterctcece,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnsean  class 
and^  order  Syngenesia  JiJqualis.  The  former,  though  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  British  Isles,  was  originally  introduced  probably 
from  the  East ; the  latter  is  indigenous.  Lactucarium  may  be  also 
obtained  from  the  Lactuca  scariola  and  Lactuca  sylvestris,  and 
according  to  Aubergier  the  best  is  procured  from  the  Lactuca 
altissima. 


BOTxpiCAL  CHARACTEKS.— Zae^wca  sativa  is  an  annual  ; stem  erect,  smooth, 
cylindncal,  branching  above,  1-2  feet  high ; leaves  rounded,  or  ovate,  more  or  less 
wrinkled,  generally  sheathing  at  the  base,  of  a pale  green  colour ; flowers  pale  yellow, 
small,  in  terminal  corymbs.  Lactuca  virosa  is  a biennial ; stem  erect,  prickly,  3-4 
feet  high ; leaves  distant,  patent,  oblong,  toothed,  two-eared  and  amplexicaul  at  the 
base,  their  keel  prickly  ; flowers  small,  yellow,  in  panicles. 

^ PREPARATION.  As  soon  as  the  flowering  stem  of  either  of  these  plants  shoots  up. 
It  abounds  in  a white  milky  juice,  which  did  not  before  exist ; this  juice,  when  dried 
spontaneously,  constitutes  lactucarium  or  lettuce-opium.  It  is  obtained  by  slicing  oflF 
the  flowering  head  before  the  flowers  expand,  collecting  the  milky  juice  which  exudes, 
and  removing  a fresh  slice  of  the  stem  as  long  as  it  yields  any  white  juice.  It  has  been 
omitted  from  the  Pliarmaeopoeia.  The  recent  investigations  of  Mr,  Duncan,  of  Edin- 
burgh, have  shown  that  the  Lactuca  virosa  yields  three  times  as  much  lactucarium  as 
t le  garden  lettuce,  and  that  its  quality  also  is  superior.  The  milky  juice  exists  in  the 
leaves  as  well  as  in  the  flowering  stem  of  the  wild,  but  not  of  the  garden  lettuce. 

. SICAL  PROPERTIES.  Lactucarium  is  met  with  in  large,  round- 
ish, rough  _ masses,  of  an  umber-brown  colour  ; it  has  a narcotic 
odour,  which  though  much  fainter,  closely  resembles  that  of  opium 
and  a disagreeable,  bitter  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— -Lactucarium  consists  of  a peculiar  neu- 
tral bitter  crystalline  principle  (Lactucin),  mannite,  asparagine,  a 
crystallizable  matter  which  colours  the  persalts  of  iron  green,  an 
electro-negative  resin  coinbined  with  potash,  a simple  resin,  wax, 
myricme,  ulmic  acid,^  pectin,  albumen,  numerous  salts  (Aubergier). 
Ut  these  the  Lactucin  is  the  active  principle;  it  appears  to  be  to 
lactucarium  what  morphia  is  to  opium ; is  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
but  more  so  in  boiling  water,  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  insolu- 
ble  m ether;  it  is  a crystallizable,  resinoid,  bitter  substance.  By 
heat  lactucarium  softens,  and  is  partially  fused  ; it  is  inflammable, 
and  burns  with  a white  flame.  It  yields  its  virtues  partially  to  cold 
or  boiling  water,  but  more  completely  to  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EJECTS. — Lactucarium,  in  its  operation  on  the 
system,  resembles  opium  in  many  respects,  but  it  produces  scarcely 
any  exciteinent,  consequently  it  may  be  employed  as  a substitute  for 
that  drug  in  cases  in  which  a stimulant  action  is  objectionable, 
it  IS,  however,  very  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  in  many  persons 
even  when  given  in  very  large  doses,  does  not  produce  any  effect’ 
Lactucarium  has  been  principally  employed  as  an  anodyne  in 
phthisis,  but  when  its  use  has  been  continued  for  even  a compara- 
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tively  sliort  poriod,  I have  found  it  to  lose  its  powers  of  producing 
rest,  althougli  the  quantity  given  was  much  increased.  Lactucariuin 
has  been  also  employed  as  a narcotic  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
affections,  in  rheumatism,  in  arthritis,  and  in  nervous  disorders, 
where  opium  is  contra-indicated  from  any  cause. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr,  V.  tO  gr.  XX.  in  the 
form  of  pill. 

Lupulus.  Hop.  Humulus  Lupulus,  Zmu.  il,  Steph. 

and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (The  dried  catkins  of  the  female  plant,  cul- 
tivated in  England.)  Scarcely  indigenous,  probably  introduced  from 
Holland;  it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  UrticacecB  {Gannahina- 
cecB,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Dioecia  Pentan- 
dria. 

BOT^VNTCAL  cilARACTEKS. — Stems,  long,  weak,  and  climbing,  scabrous;  leaves, 
petiolate,  3-5  lobed,  serrated,  veiny,  rough ; flowers,  greenish-yellow. 

PKEPAKATiox. — The  aggregated  fruits,  catkins  or  s^?’o5^7es,•when  preserved,  con- 
stitute the  hops  of  commerce  ; they  are  gathered  in  September,  picked,  and  dried  in 
kilns. 

CHARACTERS. — Scalcs  of  a greeiiish-yellow  colour,  with  an  adherent  golden-yellow 
powder  (Lupuline)  at  their  base  ; odour  aromatic,  taste  bitter. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Hops  occur  in  the  form  of  thin,  papery, 
greenish-yellow  scales,  variously  veined,  and  sprinkled  with  a golden- 
yellow  powder ; they  have  a peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  an  aromatic, 
very  bitter  taste,  which  are  altogether  due  to  this  powder,  which  has 
been  termed  Lupiilin,  Lupuline,  and  Lupulite;  if  it  be  carefully 
removed,  the  scales  have  no  longer  either  odour  or  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  medical  efficacy  of  hops  is  due  to 
the  lupulin;  it  constitutes  about  a sixth  part  of  good  hops,  and 
may  be  readily  obtained  in  a separate  state  by  rubbing  and  sifting, 
as  formerly  directed  by  the  Dublin  College.  The  scales  are  com- 
posed of  astringent  matter,  inert  colouring  matter,  chlorophylle, 
gum,  lignin,  and  salts  of  potash  and  lime,  with  some  adhering  lu- 
pulin (Payen  and  Chevallier).  Lupulin  is  in  the  form  of  a coarse 
greenish-yellow  powder,  of  a cellular  texture ; it  consi.sts  of  2 per 
cent,  of  volatile  oil,  10’3  of  bitter  principle  (lupulite'),  50  to  55  of 
resin,  32  of  lignin,  &c.  According  to  the  recent  chemical  investiga- 
tions of  M.  Personne,  it  appears  that  the  volatile  oil  of  Lupulin  is 
homologous  with  oil  of  valerian,  from  which  he  argues  an  analogy 
between  the  therapeutical  action  of  valerian  and  of  hops.  Hops  and 
lupulin  yield  their  active  properties  to  both  water  and  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  the  therapeutical  properties  of  hops  ; they  are  generally  stated  to 
be  narcotic,  but  from  the  experiments  made  with  them  on  animals, 
by  Magendie  and  others,  it  would  appear  that  tliis  effect  is  not 
manifested  when  they  are  given  internally,  no  matter  liow  largo  the 
dose.  Nevertheless,  the  .inlialation  of  the  aroma  of  hops  acts  dcci- 
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dedly  narcotic,  frequently  producing  sleep  in  the  restlessness  and 
watchfulness  of  mania  and  other  nervous  affections,  when  opium  and 
other  narcotics  have  completely  failed  : to  produce  this  effect  a pil- 
low stuffed  with  hops  is  generally  employed.  Lupulin  has  been 
more  employed  in  the  United  States  than  in  this  country;  and 
amongst  the  American  physicians  it  bears  the  character  of  being  a 
useful  narcotic.  Dr.  Page,  of  Philadelphia,  states  that  he  has  found 
it^  of  especial  value  in  chordee,  and  his  statement  has  been  corro- 
borated by  some  recent  French  writers,  who  also  speak  very  highly 
of  its  powers  in  checking  nocturnal  seminal  emissions.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  bitter  principle  of  the  hop  in  malt  liquors  serves  to  make 

them  keep  better,  and  also  confers  on  them  aromatic  and  tonic 
properties. 

_ DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— gr.  vj.  to  gr.  xij. 
in  powder  or  pill ; if  the  hop  possesses  any  narcotic  property,  it 
must  be  concentrated  in  this  substance.  I have  frequently  ad- 
ministered, \^th  decided  advantage,  ten  grains  of  it  mixed  with  a 
tumblerful  of  sound  ale,  as  a sedative,  a short  time  before  the  pa- 
tient s retiring  to  rest.  ^ 

E^mctum  Lwpuli.  Extract  of  Bop.  (Take  of  hop,  one  pound ; 
rectified  spirit,  one  pint  and  a half ; distilled  water,  one  gallon, 
lacerate  the  hop  in  the  spirit  for  seven  days,  press  out  the  tincture 
hiter  and  distil  off  the  spirit,  leaving  a soft  - extract.  Boil  the  resi- 
dual hop  with  the  water  for  one  hour,  then  express  the  liquor,  strain 
and  evaporate  by  a water  bath  to  the  consistence  of  a soft  extract'. 

^ extracts,  and  evaporate  at  a temperature  not  exceeding- 
14U  to  a proper  consistence.)  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  ^r.  xx 

Infumm  Lnpnli  Infusvm  of  Hop.  (Take  of  hops,  half  an 
ounce  ; boiling  distilled  water,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Infuse  in  a co-  ■ 
vered  ve®el,  for  two  hours,  and  strain.)  A mild  sedative  bitter,  fit 

only  tor  being  a menstruum  for  more  active  medicines.  Dose  fii 
to  f5iv.  ’ 

Tinaura  Lupuli.  Tinctiwe  of  Hop.  (Take  of  hop,  two  ounces 
and  a half  ; proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate  the  hop  for  forty-eight 
ours,  wi  - fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  agitating 
occasionally  ; then  transfer  to  a percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases 
to_  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the 
spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation  is  completed,  subject  the  contents 

nnrl  prossure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  two  liquids, 

and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  Dose,  f5j.  to 

INCOMPAITBLES.— Mineral  acids  ; and  the  salts  of  iron,  lead,  mer- 
cury, and  silver.  ’ 


*MORPmA.  Morphia.  Am  a(Woid  (C3,H,i,NOc-(-2HO=30.3) 
O'ii  which  the  medicinal  activity  of  opium  chiefly  depends.  Mor- 
phia  was  contained  m the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia, 
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and  a jDrocess  given  for  its  preparation  ; but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  no 
longer  officinal,  and  still  more  so  as  the  reader  will  get  a sufficient 
insight  into  the  method  by  which  it  can  be  procured  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia! process  for  making  Morphice  liydrocJdoraa — in  fact,  as 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  it,  morphia  being  actually  the  alkaloid 
primarily  produced  in  that  process — I have  not  thought  proper  to 
reproduce  here  any  process  for  its  manufacture  ; as,  by  doing  so,  I 
would  only  unnecessarily  be  repeating  myself. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Morphia  is  in  the  form  of  a white  crys- 
talline powder,  the.  crystals  being  very  minute,  hard,  and  brilliant ; 
but  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  and  slow  evaporation  they  may  be 
obtained  much  larger  ; their  primary  form  being  right  rhombic 
prisms.  They  are  inodorous,  but  have  a.  sensibly  bitter  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Morphia,  in  the  crystalline  state,  con- 
sists of  C34Hi9NO6-h2HO  = 303;  but  the  proportions  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  have  been  variously  stated  by  different  chemists.  It  is 
permanent  in  the  air,  fusible  by  heat,  but  by  a high  temperature  is 
decomposed  ; is  inflammable,  burning  with  a bright  flame  and  a 
peculiar  odour,  and  leaving  a carbonaceous  residuum.  Morphia 
requires  100  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  the  solution  possessing  an 
alkaline  reaction  ; is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  dissolves  in  forty  times 
its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  thirty  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol ; 
is  very  soluble  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  soda,  or  lime  water,  and 
but  feebly  so  in  ammonia.  The  best  characteristic  of  morphia  and 
its  salts  is  the  property  which  they  possess  of  striking  a deep  green- 
ish-blue colour  with  the  solution  of  a persalt  of  iron  made  as  nearly 
neutral  as  possible ; it  also  gives  an  orange-red  colour  with  nitric 
acid,  and  a brownish-red  with  iodic  acid.  This  last,  according  to 
• Serullas,  is  the  most  delicate  test  for  morphia,  as  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  it  deoxidizes  the  iodic  acid,  setting  its  iodine  free  ; if  a small 
quantity  of  starch  be  added  at  the  same  time,  the  blue  colour  pro- 
duced by  the  iodine  with  it  will  make  the  test  more  sensitive. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — On  account  of  its  insolubility  morphia 
is  not  used  in  medicine ; its  therapeutical  effects,  therefore,  will  be 
more  conveniently  considered  when  treating  of  the  muriate  of  mor- 
phia, the  most  frequently  employed  of  its  salts.  The  dose  of  the 
pure  alkaloid  would  be  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  a grain  in  tlie 
form  of  pill. 


* Morphia  Acetas.  Acetate  of  Morphia.  A crystalline  salt 
prepared  from  opium. 

PKEPAEATION. — Take  of  morphia,  in  fine  powder,  oj.  i rectified  spirit,  > 

acetic  acid  of  commerce  (specific  gravity,  1044),  fSivss.  or  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 
Pour  the  spirit  on  the  morphia,  and,  applying  heat,  gradually  add  tlie  acetic  acia 
until  a neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  is  obtained.  Let  this  be  evaporated  to  t lie 
consistence  of  syrup  by  a steam  or  water  bath,  and  then  set  by  foi  a few  a^s  un  i i 
solidifies.  In  operations  on  the  great  scale  it  will  be  worth  while  to  remove  the  spirit 
by  distillation. 
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PinsiCAL  PROPERTIES.— As  usually  met  with,  acetate  of  morohia 
IS  a grayish-white  _ powder,  sometimes  obscurely  crystalline  - when 
pure,  however,  it  is  snow-white  and  in  distinct  crystals.  It  is  in- 
odorous, but  when  moistened  emits  a feeble  odour  of  acetic  acid  • 
its  taste  is  intensely  bitter.  ’ 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— It  is  Composed  of  one  equivalent  of  acetic 
a^cid  and  one  of  morphia.  _ Exposed  to  the  air  it  loses  a portion  of 
Its  acid,  and  is  then  partially  insoluble  in  water ; it  is  decomposed 
by  heat,  and  dissipated  without  any  residuum.  Acetate  of  morphia 
^ IS  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  When  the  base  is  not  com- 
pletely saturated  with  acid,  its  solution  in  water  may  be  readily 
accomplished  by  adding  a few  drops  of  acetic  acid. 

properly  prepared  it  is  of  a 

rf?  M T following  test 

ot  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaeopceia,  which  indicates  the  exact  quantity 

of  morphia  tnat  ought  to  be  present,  guards  against  the  adulteration 
with  any  other  white  powder  One  hundred  measures  of  a soC 

neTrfoliao  aJ^d  f “in.  v.  of  acetic  acid  heated 
near  to  21 2 , and  decomposed  by  a faint  excess  of  ammonia,  yield 

by  agitation  a precipitate  which  in  twenty-four  hours  occupies  15-5 

measures  of  the  hquid,"  The  characteristics  and  tests  fm  acetLe 

meTs'foHow^ 'soM  ° PWmacopceia 

aie  as  follows  .— _ Soluble  in  water  and  rectified  spirit ; by  distill- 

bTheat  ^ on^tbp  which  are  dLipated 

by  heat,  onthe  addition  of  nitric  acid  it  first  becomes  red,  then 

yellow  ; tincture  of_  sesquichloride  of  iron  imparts  to  it  a blue 

colour:  on  the  addition  to  it  first  of  recently  prepared  chloriL  and 

then  of  ammonia,  a brown  colour  is  produce^!  which  disappears  on 

more  chlorine  being  added  : morphia  is  precipitated  by  sdution  of 

pot^h,  which,  if  added  in  excess,  redissolves  the  precimtate.'' 

. , ^^^PEUTICAL  effects.— The  uses  of  this  preparation  are  pre- 

, cisely  similar  to  those  of  the  muriate  to  be  next  described ; the  latter 

alt  should  be  in  general  preferred,  as  it  is  more  easily  nrenarpd 
keeps  better,  and  is  usually  more  pure.  ^ prepared, 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  Ith  to  or  ss  In  nill 
or  m solution  as  follows :—  ^ 

ph*a"^CTTK5d"rccrfi  f ® h-  of  acetate  of  mor- 

idded^heTJritSrtT^"‘^r"a^"T-’  water.  fSxv.  Having 

paper  filter  i)  ” itS  of  mo™da 

disUUed  water,  0|;  proof  spirit,  Os^rmlx  aUl“”  S’ 
acetic  acid  is  added  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  to  ’rendS  the 
so  utioii  more  complete.  The  strength  of  the  Dublin  preparSlon  t 
: intended  to  be  equivalent  to  tincture'of  opium  ■ fJi  coSs  4-Sh 
igrains  of  acetate  of  morphia  ; fSj.  containing  a Uttk  mom  ^ 

*as.  Dose,  min.  xx.  to  min.  xl.  That  of  London  rdn«bTe  thS 
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strength,  each  f5j.  containing  gr.  j.  of  acetate  of  morphia:  its  dose, 
therefore,  is  from  min.  x.  to  min.  xx.  (See  MoTpliics  Murias.) 

* Syrupus  Morphioi  Acetatis,  D.  (Take  of  solution  of  acetate 
of  morphia,  one  fluid  ounce;  simple  syrup,  fifteen  fluid  ounces;  mix 
with  agitation.)  foj.  contains  a little  more  than  a fourth  of  a grain 
of  the  acetate  intended  as  a substitute  for  syrup  of  white  poppies 
(which  see). 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  stronger  acids ; the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths;  most  earthy  and  metallic  salts;  and  astringent  vegetable  in- 
fusions and  decoctions. 


Morphias  Hydrochloras.  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia.  Syn. : 
Morphice  Murias,  Ed.,  Dub.  (The  hydrochlorate  of  an  alkaloid, 
C34HJ9NO6,  HC1-I-6HO  (=375-5),  prepared  from  opium.) 

PKEPARATiON. — Take  of  opium,  sliced,  one  pound  ; distilled  water,  a suflBciency  ; 
chloride  of  calcium,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  ; solution  of  ammonia,  a sufficiency  ; 
purified  animal  chai'coal,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  two  fluid 
ounces,  or  a sufficiency.  Macerate  the  opium  for  twenty-four  hours  with  two  pints  of 
the  water,  and  decant.  Macerate  the  residue  for  twelve  hours  with  two  pints  of  the 
water,  decant,  and  repeat  the  process  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  water,  subjecting 
the  insoluble  residue  to  strong  pressure.  Unite  the  liquors,  evaporate  on  a water  bath 
to  the  bulk  of  one  pint,  and  strain  through  calico.  Pour  in  now  the  chloride  of  calcium 
previously  dissolved  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  evaporate  until  the 
solution  is  so  far  concentrated  that  upon  cooling  it  becomes  solid.  Envelope  the  mass 
in  a double  fold  of  strong  calico,  and  subject  it  to  powerful  pressure,  preserving  the 
dark  fluid  which  exudes.  Triturate  the  squeezed  cake  with  about  half  a pint  of  boil- 
ing distilled  water,  and,  the  whole  being  thrown  upon  a paper  filter,  wash  the  residue 
well  with  boiling  distilled  water.  The  filtered  fluids  having  been  evaporated  as  before, 
cooled,  and  solidified,  again  subject  the  mass  to  pressure  ; and  if  it  be  still  much 
coloured,  repeat  this  process  a third  time,  the  expressed  liquids  being  always  preserved. 
Dissolve  the  pressed  cake  in  six  fluid  ounces  of  boiling  distilled  water ; add  the  animal 
charcoal,  and  digest  for  twenty  minutes ; filter,  wash  the  filter  and  charcoal  with  boil- 
ing distilled  water,  and  to  the  solution  thus  obtained  add  the  solution  of  ammonia  in 
slight  excess.  Let  the  pure  crystalline  morphia  which  separates  as  the  liquid  cools  be 
collected  on  a paper  filter,  and  washed  with  cold  distilled  water  until  the  washings 
cease  to  give  a precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  acidulated  by  nitric  acid. 
From  the  dark  liquids  expressed  in  the  above  process  an  additional  product  may  be 
obtained  by  diluting  them  with  distilled  water,  precipitating  with  solution  of  potash 
added  in  considerable  excess,  filtering,  and  supersaturating  the  filtrate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  acid  liquid  digested  with  a little  animal  charcoal,  and  again  filtered, 
gives  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia  a small  quantity  of  pure  morphia.  _ Diffuse  the 
pure  morphia,  obtained  as  above,  through  two  fluid  ounces  of  boiling  distilled  water 
placed  in  a porcelain  capsule  kept  hot,  and  add,  constantly  stirring,  the  dilute  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  proceeding  with  caution,  so  that  the  morphia  may  be  entirely  dissolved, 
and  a neutral  solution  obtained.  Set  aside  to  eool  and  crystMlize.  Drain  the  crystals, 
and  dry  them  on  filtering  paper.  By  further  evaporating  the  mother  liquor,  and  again 
cooling,  additional  crystals  lire  obtained. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  referring  a few  pages  further  on 
to  the  observations  on  opium,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  it  is 
indeed  a very  complex  substance,  containing,  amongst  other  prm- 
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ciples,  the  following,  which  only  at  present  interest  I 
narcotina,  and  codeia,  in  combination  with  ineconic  ai 
acids,  in  the  form  of  meconates  and  sulphates.  In  the  p, 
cess  (a  combination  of  several  processes  suggested  by  differt 
rities)  advantage  is  taken  of  the  solubility  of  the  morphia  k 
of  the  msolubihty  of  narcotine  in  water,  and  by  digesting'  - 
in  this  menstruum  we  get  meconate  and  sulphate  of  morpK 
solution,  associated  with  some  codeia.  On  the  addition  of  chl\ 
ot  calcium  double  decomposition  ensues,  meconate  and  sulphatA 
nine  are  precipitated,  and  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  held  in  solutio\ 
Un  evaporation  we  get  a solid  mixed  mass  of  all  these  ingredients^ 
and  on  treating  it  with  water,  the  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  is  dissolved 
out.  ihis  process  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  the  mass  each 

pressure,  to  expel  the  colouriug 
principle,  and  then  treated  with  animal  charcoal  still  further  to  de- 
colourize  it ; amnioma  is  now  added,  which,  uniting  with  the  hydro- 
^ morphia,  care  being  taken  not  to  add 

is  f t?*®  morphia  which  at  this  stage 

separated  also  from  the  codeia,  which  is  not  precipitated  by  am- 

orua.  The  morphia  being  now  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  the 
solution  yields,  on  cooling,  ciystals  of  hydrochloLe  of  mmoU^ 

in  tL  fort"  f/OPERTIES.-Muriate  of  Lrphia  is  usl%Terwith 
ibtetoed^n  PO’Tder ; but  it  may  be  readily 

exposure  to  the  ail%"d*sj)lllue*’to  Vh  *”**'^'’  T ''1' 

it  becouses  orauge-red,  aud,  wUh  soiutta pSorite', 

X “ 20^arts  of  coh 

is  also  readily  dissolved  by  alcoL^*  Thp^t^J'*  it 

by  nitrate  of  sUverT  chloride  !f°'i  u ‘’f " produced 

phia;  the  other  characters  require  Zx^Lattr**' 

salt  dissolved  in"^wS TntreVwam  ’'''“‘J’  S™™  »f  «ie 

possible  excess,  give  on  coolinir  a m.iZ?  ’ added  in  the  slightest 

iitlle  cold  water,  and  dried  by  exposnr^  the  J^“wdgta’  “ 

of  whih  ari  frltultfpremr^^^^^^^  “"If 

b«  -Ksrs- Z?5 
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white  sugar,  a serious  fraud  in  so  active  and  so  important  a medicine. 
The  tests  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  guard  against  these  as  well  as  any 
other  contaminations ; the  crystalline  precipitate  being  morplna, 
and  the  quantities  indicate  in  accordance  with  the  chemical  equi- 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.' — Notwithstanding  the  observations  of 
many,  that  morphia  is  free  from  the  stimulating  effects  of  opium 
and  that  it  acts  purely  as  an  anodyne  sedative,  it  would  appear  that 
it  possesses  essentially,  though  perhaps  not  quite  identically,  t le 
actions  of  the  drug  itself  (see  Opium).  Thus,  given  in  small  doses, 
its  first  effect  is  to  cause  a feeling  of  excitement  of  the  circulation, 
and  in  some  persons,  of  the  nervous  system  also  ; the  stage  of  ex- 
citement however,  is  never  so  distinctly  marked  as  when  opium  has 
been  taken,  and  sedative  effects  are  more  immediately  consequent 
on  it.  Morphia  and  its  salts  will,  in  some  persons,  but  not  in  so 
many  individuals,  produce  the  disagreeable  subsequent  feehngs  ot 
nausea  and  head-ache  caused  by  opium  ; but  constipation,  sweating, 
or  dryness  of  the  tongue  very  rarely  follows  their  employment. 
There  are  two  effects  occasionally  produced  by  morphia  and  its  salts, 
when  taken  in  medicinal  doses,  evidently  dependent  on  idiosyn- 
cracy  which  are  not  caused  by  opium,  namely,  a peculiar  sensation 
of  itchiness  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  in  some  cases  at- 
tended even  with  a cutaneous  eruption,  and  irritability  ot  the  blad- 
der, accompanied  by  a difficulty  in  voiding  urine  ; the  latter  symp- 
tom is  most  distinctly  marked  when  any  of  the  salts  of  morphia 
have  been  taken  in  full  doses.  The  salts  of  morphia  may  be  em- 
ployed in  most  instances  to  fulfil  the  same  intentions  as  opiuni  and 
its  preparations,  which  will  be  fuUy  considered  when  treating  of  that 
drim  We  prefer  their  use  to  that  of  opium,  where  the  drug  itseli 
is  apt  to  disagree ; when  from  any  cause  we  wish  to  employ  it  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  our  patient;  or  where  our  intentions  will  be 
best  answered  by  applying  the  remedy  to  the  denuded  dermis,  as  m 
certain  local  affections,  especially  those  of  a ne^ous  character.  The 
insertion  of  a few  drops  of  a concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of 
morphia  in  creasote  or  in  water,  into  the  areolar  tissue  over  the  sea 
of  the  pain,  has  been  practised  with  much  success  in  the  treatment 
of  sciatica,  tic  douloureux,  and  various  neuralgic  inst^^^ 

ment  for  the  purpose  was  invented  many  years  ago  by  the  late  M - 
Eynd  of  this  city,  and  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Weiss,  of  London 
but  it  may  be  performed  nearly  as  effectually  by  means  of  a commo 
lancet  Like  opium,  the  salts  of  morphia  lose  their  effect  by  repet 
tion  and  consequently  the  dose  must  be  gradually  increased. 

SosE  AND  MO^  OF  ADMINISTRATION.-The  dose  of  the  muriate 

of  morphia  is  from  gr.  ^th  to  gr.  ss. ; after  it  or  the  acetate  h^  been 
emnloyed  for  any  length  of  time,  so  large  a dose  as  gr.  viij.  ' 

3 be  required  to  act  as  a narcotic.  When  applied  endermi^ll^, 

the  cuticle  is  to  be  removed  by  ^ ^ also 

sprinkled  over  the  denuded  dermis.  The  salts  of  morplna 
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introduced  into  the  system  by  inoculation  with  a lancet  dipped  in  their 

aqueous  solution ; the  punctures  may  be  made  on  the  anterior  part  of 

tlie  fore-arm,  and  half  a grain  inserted  will  generally  produce  sleep 

Lnuor  MorpUce  Hydrochloratis.  Solution  of  Hydrochlorate 

oj  Morphia.  (Ta,ke  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  four  grains  ; dilute 

bydrochlonc  acid,  eight  minims ; rectified  spirit,  two  fluid  drachms  • 

aistilled  water,  six  fluid  drachms.  Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the 

sprit,  ^ and  the  water,  and  dissolve  the  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  in 

the  niixture.)  This  solution  contains  half  as  much  morphia  as  liquor 

morphia  hydi’ochloratis,  Lond.  Each  drachm  contains  half  a grain 

ot  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  ; it  is  the  same  strength  as  that  in  the 

last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  Dose,  min.  x.  to  f3i. 

Suppositoria  Morphim  Morphia  Suppositories.  (Take  of 

flydrochlorate  of  morphia,  three  grains ; refined  sugar,  thirty  grains ; 

prepared  lard  a sufficiency ; white  wax,  a sufficiency.  Melt  thirty 

grains  of  the  .ard  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  wax  in  a water  bath, 

and,  having  removed  the  vessel,  mix  them  thoroughly  with  the  hydro- 

chlorate  of  mpphia  and  the  sugar  previously  rubbed  together.  When 

divide  the  mass  into  twelve  equal  portions, 

allowed  to  stand  till  they 

nSrtTrf  1 each  cone  into  a mixture  of  three 

S’d  sef  f ^‘"^^^elted  together  in  the  water  bath, 

E^ph  of ^ '''  ? may  become  hard.) 

Each  of  these  contains  gr.  t of  morphia.  ^ 

ofmSrt^^T^'"'^-  Lozenges.  (Take  of  hydrochlorate 

ouS  mnpl^  ’ twenty-four  ounces;  gum  arabic,  in  powder,  one 

boiling  distill  pd^w  + ounces,  or  a sufficiency; 

of  morol  k I>issolve  the  hydrochlorate 

previoSlv  the  tincture  of  tolu, 

SiRar  also  nro  Jo  ^ mucilage ; and,  with  the  gum  and  the 

720  lozene-ps  ond^  J mixed,  form  a proper  mass.  Divide  into 

hp.t  \ ^ chamber  with  a moderate 

mt^hia  containsyseth  of  a grain  of  hydrochlorate 

at  abimo  I T'l  «sed  to  allay  tickling  cough ; one 

Lmencif‘^)ri]ifih  a Morphia  and  Ipecacuan 

te  L ^ hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  twenty  grams  • ipeca- 

rered  sugSow  f - fluTdZce  ; 

Te  0^  ^ twenty-four  ounces;  gum  arabic,  in  powder 

boilino  distilM  W^ff  I or  a sufficiency ; 

of  n^Zffia  intJ  f the  hydrochlorate 

viousTymLeVlithfhl"; 

andthLT„Z7‘  „ mucilage;  and  with  the  ipecacuan,  the  gum 
into  720  if  ’ thnu  a proper  mass  Divide 

heat.)  Each  teenge  contains  l-36th  of  a grain  of  hydrochlorate  of 

24*  c 
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morphia,  and  1 -1 2tli  of  a gr.  of  ipecacuan.  Dose  and  uses  same  as  last. 

* Syrupus  Morphies  Muriatis,  D.  (Take  of  solution  of  muriate 
of  morphia,  one  fluid  ounce  ; simple  syrup,  seventeen  fluid  ounc^. 
Mix  with  agitation.)  There  seems  to  have  been  some  mistake  in 
these  proportions,  for  while  the  officinal  solution  of  acetate  of  mor- 
phia was  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  strength  as  that  of  the  muriate, 
the  syrup  of  the  latter  was  more  diluted.  ^ Each  fluid  ounce  and  a 
drachm  contains  gr.  of  muriate  of  morphia  j it  was  meant  for  and 
may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  the  syrup  of  white  poppy  (which  see> 

* Morphia  Sulphas.  Sulphate  of  Morphia.  (C34H,9N  06,S03, 
6HO  = 379.)  This  salt,  not  often  used  in  this  country,  bears  a high 
character  in  America,  where  it  is  officinal.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing 
morphia  with  distilled  water,  and  adding  diluted  sulphuric  acid  till 
it  is  saturated  and  dissolved.  It  occurs  in  snow-white  feathery  crys- 
tals soluble  in  water.  The  dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  muriate, 
over  which  it  does  not  possess  any  advantage. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ; most  earthy  and 
metallic  salts ; And  astringent  vegetable  infusions  and  decoctions. 


Opium.  Opium.  Papaver  somniferum,  Linn.  (The  inspissated 
juice  ; obtained  by  incision  from  the  unripe  capsules  grown  in  Asia 
Minor.)  Probably  originally  a native  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  the  south 
of  Europe,  but  now  growing  wild,  and  extensively  cultivated  in  most 
parts  of  the  world  ; it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  PapayeracecB, 
Ld  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Polyandria  Monogyma. 


BOTAXICAL  CHAKACTEES. — Annual ; stem,  erect,  cylindrical,  branched,  glaucous- 
creen,  2-6  feet  high;  leaves,  amplexicaul,  alternate,  undulated,  incised,  ovato-oblong, 
glaucous  beneath ; flowers,  large,  terminal,  pendulous  before  expansion,  with  two 
deciduous  sepals,  and  four  petals,  generally  white,  with  a purple  eye,  some  vaneties 
red  or  dark-purple;  capsules,  obovate  or  globose,  smooth,  many-seeded;  seeds,  small, 

roundish  or  reniform,  oily.  , » , i i 

PEEPAEATION.— Opium  is  obtained  from  the  capsules  of  the  poppy  by  a nearly 
similar  process  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  which  it  is  prepared A few  days  after  the 
petals  fall  off,  incisions  are  made  horizontally  and  obliquely  with  some  sharp  instrument, 
through  the  epicarp  and  sarcocarp  of  the  capsule,  taking  c^e  not  to  penetrate  the  cavity. 
In  India  the  incisions  are  made  perpendicularly,  in  the  form  of  a series  of  parcel 
wounds,  on  tho  exterior  surface  of  the  capsule,  with  an  instrument  caUed  a nustor, 
which  consists  of  four  or  five  heart-shaped  lancets  or  blades,  tied  together  wuth  wtton 
thread.  A white  milky  juice  exudes  fi-om  the  incisions  in  drops ; and  this  is  aUowed 
to  remain  on  the  poppy  head  for  twenty-four  hours,  ea(*  poppy  head  yield^^^^^^ 
average  two  grains  of  opium.  The  thickened  exudation  is  then  scraped  ofl^, 
deposited  in  e?rthen  or  Loden  vessels,  in  which  it  is  assiduously  stmed  until  the 
different  collections  made  are  thoroughly  inspissated,  water  oi'  saliva  sraie  im  ^ 
added  to  keep  up  the  moisture,  the  latter  of  which  is  supposed  by  the  natives  to  pre 
vent  fermentation.  The  opium  is  finally  dried  without  heat,  usually  by  exposure  ^ 
the  sun,  first  in  small  cakes,  afterwards  in  large  masses,  and  in  most  places  wrapped 

in  poppy  leaves  to  prevent  them  from  adhering.  • pnve- 

CHAEACTEES.-Irrcgular  lumps,  weighing  from  four  ounces  to 

loped  in  a poppy  leaf,  and  generally  covered  with  rumex  seeds  , iyhen^ 

tearing  with  an  irregular,  slightly  moist,  chestnut-brown  sur  ace,  n g 
smooth  with  the  finger,  having  a most  peculiar  odour  and  nauseous  bitter  taste. 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Th©  opium  mot  wifL  mr»c<+  i 

present  almost  entirely,  in  British  commerce,  is  called  Turi?ey°opkjm 
and  IS  brought  principally  from  Smyrna,  a small  quantity  occa’ 
sionally  coming  direct  from  Constantinople.  Smyrna  Opium  occurs" 
in  irregularly  rounded  lumps,  varying  in  weight  from  a few  ounces 
to  two  or  even  three  pounds,  the  most  general  size  beino-  from  a 
pound  and  a half  to  two  pounds.  When  first  imported  it  fs  usrily 
so  soft  as  to  be  readily  imprinted  with  the  fingers,  but  it  quicklv 
ecomes  hard  by  keeping.  Each  lump  is  covered  externally  with 

the  inferior 

sorts  usually  with  poppy  leaves  also  ; it  is  of  a brownish  colour  and 

eT:  and  Cootie:  and 

Its  taste  bitter  aend,  and  nauseous.  CONSTANTINOPLE  opium 

rarely  met  with-oecure  in  small  flattened  caLs  covered 

P°PPy  hut  without  any  Rumex  seeds.  It  is  hard  and  of  n 

bair-brown  colour : its  odour  and  taste  are  more  feeble  than  le 

Eh“4rtoUuffy™''  sometimes  occurs  in  the 

s~“ofth‘e  dla'lld  be“7s%hf?w1L"r  “ T" 

It  is  in  flattened  round  cakes  frfm’  Ho  f T q«ahty, 

Itt^ntnfed^fv^i"^  “ h ^^dribtflS 

soft  and  others’  toleraUy  har^“S  pieces  being  very 

from  the  air  so  as  to  biornesoff  bTkeerino  Tt 

brown  colour  • its  odour  a nr)  inoto  r.  ^ P^^S^-  . -^t  has  a reddish- 

Indian  opium  is  not  an  article  of  feeble.  East 

factored  chiefly  for  the  Chinese  mar^ket  .’*“S  manu- 

different  sorts  usually  nrenared  T ■ a i ZU  «Pe«™oos  of  the 

Professor  Christisonf  o'!  Swh  anf to  M ‘t  ‘l!’"  ’"'“r 
assistant  opium  insnector  nt  trf  ’ * r ° 'fof'oaoo.  formerly 

kinds  are  cLluWt  with  • Rpft?r‘  Three 

prepared  at  the  factories  of  Behar  and  ‘l^at 

Malwah  opium  BpTJi  nl  - ^ Benares,  Garden  Patna  and 

three  to  four  pounSitCy  °"?f 

poppy  petals  fiCly  *Wck  envelope  of 

opiate;  it  is  prepared  in  tgetua„L  ‘“‘® 

IS  usually  of  very  fine  ouahfv^  the  Chinese  market,  and 

square  cakes,  from  three^to  fonr  Patna  Opium  is  in  flat 

inch  thick;  while  still  soft  it  is  d square,  and  about  half  an 

mica,  which  firmly  adtore  to  it  ? h®"  -'“0 

homogeneous  throughout  and  o reddish-brown  colour, 

odour^  Malwak  of^Z^  is  to  fla?te 

Inches  in  diameter;  toThttoLdb  Me' 

iioarse,  greyish  dust ; internally  it  1 rf  a externally  with  a 

1 shining  fracture;  itsodou?£mnch  me  >>e.s 

'Patna  Opium.  Opium  was  also  f,„„ ®®^  ® of  Garden 

-eiy  fine  quality,  biflowirto  be  t of 

y,  uc  owing  to  the  losses  which  were  sustained  from 
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the  uncertainty  of  our  climate,  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  with 
that  intention  is  now  quite  abandoned.  It  is  at  present  prepared  m 
some  parts  of  France  and  of  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
morphia  from  it.  A variety  of  opium  under  the  name  of  1 eramn 
Opium  is  described  as  having  been  imported  some  years  since  from 
Trebizond  on  the  Black  Sea;  it  was  in  cylindrical  sticks  about  aix. 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  wrapped  separately  m 
naner-  it  was  of  a pale  brown  colour,  had  an  opiate,  somewhat 
musty’  odour,  and  an  intensely  bitter  taste ; it  appeared  to  be  a ve^ 
inferior  article.  Opium  has  also  been  recently  imported  into  1 mnce 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers  ; it  is  described  as  resembling 
closely  the  best  specimens  of  Smyrna  opium ; and  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  there  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  France  with  opium  i 
beLg  gradually  brought  into  full  operation.  Of  the  difierent  vari- 
eties of  opium  above  described,  the  finer  qualities  of  Turkey  opium 

are  to  be  preferred  for  medical  purposes.  „n  qo 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— According  to  the  most  recent,  as  well  as 
the  most  complete  analyses  that  have  been  made  of  opium,  the  su  - 
stances  of  which  it  is  composed  appear  to  be  the  followmg  . 
Morphia,  codem,  narcothxa,  thebama  or  3 

■meconin  porphyroxin  or  opine,  mecomo  acid,  supikunc  a<Ml 
ZT2Ziel  resin,  fixed  k,  a trace  of  voUtile  oil  (its  odorovs 
irinciple)  lignin,  eamdckouc,  extradim  matter,  and  numerous 
Ste  tea.  The  first  eight  .are  pe^ar  pnncjpks 

found  only  in  opium;  they  rnay 

with  respect  both  to  their  chemical  and  physmlogical_  piopertie  , 
but  I should  state  that  a great  difference  of 

chemists  as  to  the  nature,  composition,  and  number  of  the  peculi 
principles  which  exist  in  opium  . 


SUBSTANCES. 


MEDICAL  PROPERTIES. 


1. — AXKALOIDS. 

MorpUMo  H NO  ) 

Codeia  a 2 ^ e Bitter ; resembling  Qmna. 

Narcokna  jC4  6^^5<Ji  4 Stimulant ; resembling  Strychnia. 

Thebama  

2.—NEUTRALS. 

Narcein  C^gHagOjgN) Inert 

Meconin  Inert. 

Porphyroxm  (CggllggUaaTN; 

3. — Acid. 

Meconic  Acid  (C14HOJ ,) tner 


.1 


N 


The  constituents  of  opium -arc  partially  soluble  m watei,  citlie 
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warm  or  cold,  about  a third  being  left  imdissolved,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  a dark  viscid  substance  resembling  caoutchouc  and  nar- 
cotin;  they  are  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  a small  nor- 
lon  is  still  left  undissolved.  The  watery  infusion  is  of  a dark-brown 
colour  and  has  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  precipitated  by  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  when  not  added  in  excess  ; by  the  soluble  salts 
of  iron  and  of  lead,  by  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  by  tincture  of 
galls,  and  by  all  astringent  vegetable  matters.  Of  the  different  sub- 
stances above  enpierated  as  existing  in  opium,  the  only  one  of  im- 
portanue  in  relation  to  medicine  is  morphia,  which  has  been  already 

apfdf  In  ? opium  combined  with  meconic  and  sulphuric 

acids  in  the  proportion  of  from  2 to  8 per  cent,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  drug.  Codeia  has  been  used  in  France,  whfre  it  is 
much  preferred  by  Magendie  and  others  as  a narcotic  ; it  is  stated 

morphia.  Narcotina  was  at  one 
me  generally  believed  to  be  the  stimulating  principle  of  opium  • 

stiZlsh.  completely  devoid  of  any 

qnina.  it  ie  oapabll 

more^hon  ^R^  paroysms  of  .remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  : 

treated  with  narcotina  by 
L?™  ‘ frol  te  Published  by  this  physician.  TlJ- 

noisnn'  experiments,  appears  to  be  a powerful 

heSacteiSst“^r‘*  into  the  jugular  vein,  or  placed  in  the 
timT  ’ ■ ®*'^y.cbnia,  causing  tetanus  and  death  in  a very  short 

pe“  alts  rf  iron  ““f ^ “1°"^  ™tb  tbe 

lerist  ra  of  nnhnn  ■ this  forms  one  of  the  most  important  charac- 
teristics  ot  opium  in  medico-legal  researches. 

Itr  Sit  £ 

water  for  twenty-four  liourq  qHrrln  fir  ^ ®*eep  it  in  an  ounce  of  the 

placement  apparatus  and  oirth^r.t to  a dis- 
as  to  exhaust  the  opium  hj  percolation  water  in  successive  portions,  so 

flask,  add  the  lime  boil  fn7ipf  ^ thus  obtained,  placed  in  a 

wash  it  with  an  ouuce  of  5 ^ andissolved  matter  on  k filter,  and 

dilute  hydrochloric  acid  cvnnr,  Acidulate  the  filtered  fluid  slightly  with 

‘f  ” “f  l?'f  1«  h cool, 

by  filtration  the  brown  matter  which  avoiding  an  excess  ; remove 

mix  the  washings  with  the  filtrntc  ®®P^|ates,  wash  it  with  an  ounce  of  hot  water, 
and  add  now  soK  of  ammo^  t°TT  of  half  an  ounce’ 

Ihe  precipitated  morphia  on  a weighed  fillf  '*  ‘"'cnty-four  hours  collect 

212“.  It  ought  to  ■’V  it  a. 

als^vS  e“ndy°rau extensively  adulterated,  and 
which  it  is  prepared^  of  the  mode  in 

may  be  deteted  bv  o i^Ponties  which  exist  in  opium 

toe  sand  stoned  I P^^ioal  examination:  such  as  mois- 

the  q^lltv  accurately  of 

1 y pm,  and  the  only  sure  criterion  is  to  ascertain  the 
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(luantity  of  morpliia  contained  in  a given  specimen  of  the  ding  ; 
tliis  may  be  effected  by  the  process  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which 
is  a modification  of  one  originally  proposed  by  M.  Payen,  which  is 
very  simple  in  execution,  accurate  in  its  results,  and  the  princip  es 
of  which  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  remarks  on  the  mode 
of  preparation  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  rnoiphia. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  excessive  doses,  opium  is  a power- 
ful narcotic  poison,  producing  soon  after  it  is  taken  giddiness  and 
stupor,  Avith  scarcely  any  previous  excitement  ; the  stupor  increases 
rapidly,  accompanied  by  complete  torpor,  slowness  of  breathing,  de- 
prLed  circulation,  general  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  contracted 
pupils;  and,  unless  active  treatment  be  speedily  employed,  death 
auicklv  ensues.  The  countenance  in  the  early  stages  is 
congested;  in  the  later,  pale  and  ghastly.  In  medicinal  doses, 
opium  o-enerally  produces  at  first  excitement  of  the  vascular  system, 
which  IS  accompanied  by  exhilaration  of  the  nervous  functions  ; 
these  effects  are  marked  by  an  augmented  force  and  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  with  increased  heat  of  the  body,  and  by  pleasurable  sen- 
sations which  are  experienced  throughout  the  whole  ystem.  Soon 
after,  unless,  the  dose  be  repeated,  the  sedative  influence  of_  the 
druo-  becomes  obvious  ; the  general  excitement  is  calmed,  pain  is 
diminished,  a disinclination  to  muscular  exertion  produced,  and  the 
force  of  external  impressions  on  the  senses  diminished;  this  state  is 
succeeded  by  sleep  more  or  less  profound,  which  lasts  usually  from 
six  to  eio-ht  hours.  On  awaking  from  the  sleep  produced  by  opium, 
nausea,  head-ache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  indisposition  to  any  active 

a variety  of  circumstances, 

but  most  remarkably  of  all  by  habit.  This  is  weU  ^ 

reference  to  the  customs  of  some  eastern  countries,  as  Turkey,  Uers  , 
and  China,  where  the  drug  is  commonly  employed  to  produce  a 
species  of  intoxication  or  excitement.  In  the  two  former  countries 
tL  opium  is  eaten,  in  the  latter  it  is  smoked  ; but  in  either  way  the 
quantity  used  must  be  increased  daily,  or  it  ceases  to  produce  the 
desired  ^effect.  Instances  of  opium-eating  occur  also  constantly  in 
the  British  Islands  ; and  a graphic 

bv  this  pernicious  habit,  as  experienced  by  himself,  is  given  by  • 
Quincy  in  his  Confessions  of  an  English 
the  Turks!  the  Theriaci  (opium-eaters)  generally  begin  with  doses 
from  one  to  two  or  three  grains,  and  increase  the  quantity  ^adiially 
tUl  it  amours  to  two,  three,  or  in  many  iostanees  to  six 
In  this  country,  too,  it  is  taken  in  immense  quantities  b>  opium 
eaters  fMii  o/laudanum  being  a common  daily  allowance , ^ 

some  instaiices,  where  the  vice  has  been  long 
a pint  to  a pint  is  the  quantity  taken.  These  shoul  b 

in  mind  by  the  medical  practitioner,  “ ,he  drun  an^ 

ing  under  disease  require  of  course  very  large  doses  o^'  « . 

in  all  persons,  where\he  use  of  opium  has  been  continued  fo.  any 
length  of  time,  the  dose  must  be  gradually  increase  • 
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Individuals  are  also  occasionally  met  with  on  whom,  although  un- 
accustomed to  its  use,  opium  produces  but  little  effect.  Christison 
mentions  an  instance  of  “a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
though  not  accustomed  to  its  use,  has  taken  450  drops  of  the  best 
laudanum  without  any  other  effect  than  some  head-ache  and  consti- 
pation ; and  singularly  enough,  his  son,  at  the  age  of  six,  took  60 
minims  of  solution  of  muriate  of  morphia  without  any  apparent 
effect."  In  others,  we  see  a very  opposite  state  of  sensibility  to  the 
operation  of  this  drug,  the  sixth  or  eighth  of  a grain  being  a suffi- 
^ cient  dose  ; this  extreme  sensibility  to  the  action  of  opium  is  almost 
invariably  met  with  in  infants  and  young  children  ; opiates  must 
therefore  be  employed  with  great  caution  in  the  treatment  of  their 
diseases,  one  drop  of  laudanum  frequently  proving  a dangerous  dose 
for  a child  a few  weeks  old. 

The  effects  of  opium  are  moreover  much  influenced  by  disease,  as 
will  be  evident  when  I pome  to  speak  of  the  special  uses  of  the  drug. 

Lastly,  by  combination  with  other  remedies,  the  operation  of 
opium  is  greatly  modified.  Thus,  with  antimonials  or  ipecacuanha 
its  narcotic  influence  is  much  diminished,  and  the  diaphoretic  powers 
of  these  substances  remarkably  increased ; with  astringents,  as  cate- 
chu, kino,  or  chalk,  their  properties  are  augmented,  while  narcotism 
IS  not  readily  produced  ; and  with  aromatics  or  camphor  the  stimu- 
lant effect  of  the  drug  is  in  general  only  manifested. 

The  special  uses  of  opium  in  the  treatment  of  disease  are  so  very 
numerous,  that  I can  only  subjoin  a concise  account  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  them ; mentioning  the  peculiar  circumstances  by  which 
its  employment  is  demanded  or  contra-indicated.  In  fevers,  opium. 
IS  principally  used  to  procure  sleep  when  there  is  great  watchfulness 
' or  delirium  present,  without  excitement  of  the  vascular  system  or 
when  they  persist  after  that  excitement  has  been  subdued  by  anti- 
I phlo^stic  treatment.  Its  effects,  however,  must  be  carefully  watched 
and  Its  use  should  not  be  persisted  in  if  the  tongue  and  skin  become 
dry,  or  if  the  pupil  of  the  eye  be  contracted.  The  combination  of 
tartar  emetic  with  opium,  as  first  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Graves 
wi  often  be  found  particularly  useful  in  fevers  attended  with  much 
cerebral  disturbance.  In  the  eruptive  fevers,  opium  when  given 
with  due  attention  to  the  concomitant  symptoms  is  productive  of 
much  benefit,  nay,  IS  sometimes  imperatively  demanded  for  the  safety 
ot  the  patient ; about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the  eruption  in 
smallpox  great  cerebral  disturbance  frequently  comes  on,  at  first 
mar  ed  by  throbbing  of  the  carotids  ; if  opium  be  not  administered 
immediately  on  the  appearance  of  this  symptom,  it  is  in  most  in- 
stances quickly  followed  by  delirium,  coma,  and  death.  In  inter- 
mi  en  fever,  opium  given  in  a large  dose  at  the  commencement 
•ot  the  cold  stage  frequently  arrests  the  paroxysm  ; if  there  is  any 

1 ncHcated^"^"^  congestion  present,  its  use,  however,  is  contra- 

In  wfammatory  diseases,  given  in  conjunction  with  calomel,  it 
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acts  as  a powerful  antiphlogistic;  one  grain  of  opium,  with  two  or 
three  of  calomel,  administered  every  four  or  five  hours,  will  he  often 
found  a remedy  of  much  power  in  the  inflammations  of  membra- 
nous parts : it  does  not,  however,  in  general  joi’ove  so  useful  in  the 
inflammation  of  ih.Q  parenchymatous  structure  of  organs.  In  dif- 
fuse inflammation,  particularly  that  fatal  form  of  it  which  is  ac- 
companied by  periostitis,  opium  is  the  most  successful  remedy 
which  can  be  employed  : it  is  best  given  alone  in  doses  of  from  a 
quarter  of  a grain  to  half  a grain  every  hour  or  every  second  hour. 
Its  beneficial  influence  in  this  affection  depends  upon  its  power  of 
lessening  “ irritability,”  and  thereby  enabling  the  system  to  bear  up 
against  the  disease.  After  bleeding,  either  general  or  local,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  at  the  very  commencement  of  an  acute  attack 
of  gastritis,  enteritis,  peritonitis,  cystitis,  &c.,  a full  opiate,  GO  to 
80  drops  of  the  tincture,  or  from  2 to  3 grains  of  solid  opium,  will 
often  arrest  the  further  progress  of  the  disease.  In  peHtonitis, 
caused  by  rupture  of  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal,  life  can  be  pro- 
longed for  even  a short  period  only  by  the  use  of  very  large  doses  of 
opium  ; and  in  the  same  disease,  when  it  attacks  debilitated  consti- 
tutions, or  the  old  and  feeble,  thus  given  it  is  the  remedy  most  to 
be  depended  on.  In  the  early  stages  of  acute  dysentery,  opium  in 
full  and  frequently  repeated  doses  will  be  found  in  general  to  check 
the  disease  ; the  same  may  be  also  stated  of  diarrhoea  and  common 
cholera. 

In  acute  rheumatism,  when  administered  as  proposed  by  Dr. 
Corrigan,  it  is  in  some  cases  productive  of  the  happiest  results  ; to 
prove  useful  in  this  disease,  it  must  be  given  freely,  one  grain 
every  second  hour,  and  after  a few  doses  every  hour,  and  this  treat- 
ment continued  for  five  or  six  days,  or  until  the  disease  is  subdued ; 
thus  employed,  it  does  not  cause  either  dryness  of  the  tongue,  head- 
ache, or  constipation  ; the  duration  of  the  attack  is  shortened  ; and 
the  dangerous  complications  of  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  to  a 
great  extent  prevented.  To  allay  the  pain  of  gout  and  chronic  rheu- 
matism, it  is  given  in  full  doses  with  much  advantage. 

In  delirium  tremens,  opium  is  the  remedy  on  which  most  re- 
liance is  to  be  placed  ; to  prove  beneficial,  it  should  be  employed  in 
very  large  doses  frequently  repeated ; thus,  two  or  three  grains  of 
solid  opium  must  be  administered  eveiy  third  or  fourth  hour.  The 
addition  of  tartar-emetic  to  the  opium,  as  originally  proposed  by 
Professor  Law,  will  generally  be  found  productive  of  benefit  in  cases 
of  delirium  tremens,  where  opium  alone  fails  to  do  good.  It  is 
more  beneficial  in  hydrophobia  and  in  some  cases  of  tetanus  than 
any  other  agent  which  has  been  yet  employed  ; in  these  affections 
there  is  a remarkable  insensibility  to  the  action  of  the  drug,  so  that 
it  must  be  given  in  very  large  doses  to  procure  any  good  result. 

In  rupture  of  the  uterus,  given  immediately  and  freely,  opium 
has  in  some  instances  saved  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  in  the  treat 
ment  of  uterine  hemorrhage  it  also  proves  very  beneficial,  even  when 
the  bleeding  proceeds  from  organic  disease. 
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In  spasmodic  and  convulsive  diseases,  opium  is  also  a highly 
important  remedy ; as  in  spasm  of  the  ureter  or  gall  duct  from  the 
passage  of  calculi,  in  spasmodic  stricture,  in  colic,  &c.  In  all  the 
varieties  of  neuralgia  or  other  painful  affections  ; in  the  nervous 
irritability  which  follows  large  losses  of  blood ; in  senile  gangrene ; 
in  cancer  ; in  painful  ulcerations  ; in  poisoning  with  acrid  or  corro- 
sive substances,  &c.,  opium  is  very  generally  employed  as  a palliative 
and  anodyne.  In  the  treatment  of  ulcers  of  every  class,  I have 
found  its  use,  as  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Skey,  singularly  bene- 
ficial in  predisposing  them  to  heal ; in  phagedenic  ulcerations  we 
have  no  drug  on  which  equal  dependence  can  be  placed.  It  has 
been  also  found  a most  useful  adjunct  to  animal  diet  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diabetes.  And  lastly,  in  venereal  diseases  it  is  combined 
with  mercurials  to  prevent  them  from  running  off  by  the  bowels. 

Externally,  opium  is  used  in  the  form  of  infusion,  liniment,  or 
plaster ; the  uses  of  the  two  latter  will  be  described  amongst  the 
pharmaceutical  preparations  of  the  drug.  The  infusion  is  applied  to 
recent  bums,  or  inflammation  of  the  skin  from  other  causes  ; a so- 
lution of  gT.  xij.  each  jDf  powdered  opium  and  of  acetate  of  lead, 
infused  separately  in  fSiv.  of  tepid  water,  mixed  and  strained,  forms 
an  excellent  lotion  in  these  cases.  In  chronic  ophthalmia,  or  where 
the  inflammation  is  of  a subacute  character  from  the  commence- 
ment, wine  of  opiuni  dropped  into  the  eye  is  found  an  excellent 
remedy.  Suppositories  of  opium  are  placed  in  the  rectum  in  tenes- 
inus  and  in  painful  or  spasmodic  auctions  of  the  neighbouring 
viscera.  Opium  has  been,  in  fine,  introduced  into  the  urethra  to 
alleviate  or  overcome  certain  painful  or  obstinate  affections,  such  as 
strangulated  hernia,  violent  colics,  especially  the  nephritic  form — 
ischuria,  and  spasmodic  stricture.  Riberi  speaks  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  this  practice  ^ of  employing  the  drug, — from  two  to  six 
grains  being  the  quantity  used  ; he  states  that  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whethei  the  opium  is  merely  introduced  into  the  urethra  or  reaches 
the  bladder. 

. . . AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  ss.  to  gr. 
iij.  or  gr.  iv.,  usually  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  which  may  be  made 
with  simple  mucilage,  or,  if  the  pills  are  to  be  kept  for  any  time 
conserve  of  roses. 


PKEPAEATIONS.— Morphiae  Hydrochloras  (p.  3689,  Emplastrum,  Enema,  Extrac- 
tum,  Extractum  liquidum,  Liuimentum,  Pilula,  Pilula  Plumbi  cum  Opio  (p.  109), 
1 ulvis  Cretae  aromaticus  cum  Opio  (p.  86),  Pulvis  Ipecacuauhse  cum  Opio  (p.  243), 
Pulvis  Kmo  cum  Opio  (p.  103),  Tinctura,  Tinctura  Camphorae  cum  Opio,  Trochisci, 
Vinum,  Unguentum  Gallae  cum  Opio  (p.  96). 


Emplastrum  Opii.  Opium  Plaster.  (Take  of  opium,  in  very 
fine  powder,  one  ounce ; resin  plaster,  nine  ounces.  Melt  the  resin 
plaster  by  means  of  a steam  or  water  bath  ; then  add  the  opium  by 

degr^s,  and  mix  thoroughly.)  Applied  as  a local  remedy  in  pain- 
lul  aiiections.  ^ 
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Enema  O'pli.  Enema  of  Opium.  (Take  of  tincture  of  opium, 
half  a fluid  drachm ; mucilage  of  starch,  two  fluid  ounces.  Mix.) 
Used  ^ as  an  anod3me  in  irritable  states  of  the  bowels  and  painful 
affections  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  &c.  On  the  Continent  it  is  gene- 
rally stated  that  opium  acts  much  more  energetically  when  admi- 
nistered in  the  form  of  an  enema  than  when  given  by  the  mouth — 
an  opinion  based  rather  upon  theoretical  grounds  than  clinical  obser- 
vation, and  traceable  to  the  idea  that,  inasmuch  as  absorption  is  a 
venous  process,  and  that  large  veins  are  situated  here,  therefore  ab- 
sorption should  go  on  with  greater  energy  in  the  rectum  than  in  the 
stomach.  The  contrary  to  this  opinion  is  held  by  many  British  prac- 
titioners, some  of  whom,  in  my  opinion  injudiciously,  employ  three  or 
four  times  the  quantity  when  administered  by  the  rectum ; of  course 
very  different  results  will  ensue  if  the  enema  be  introduced  into  an 
empty  rectum,  or  one  loaded  with  faeces ; but,  ccbteris  paribus,  the 
action  of  opium  appears  to  me  to  be  as  energetic,  or  very  nearly  so, 
in  one  situation  as  in  the  other. 

Exiractum  Opii.  Extract  of  Opium.  (Take  of  opium,  in  thin 
slices,  one  pound ; distilled  water,  six  pints.  Macerate  the  opium 
in  two  pints  of  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  express  the 
liquor.  Reduce  the  opium  to  a uniform  pulp,  macerate  it  again  in 
two  pints  of  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  express.  Repeat 
the  operation  a third  time.  Mix  the  liquors,  strain  through  flannel, 
and  evaporate  by  a . water  bath  to  a proper  consistence.)  Dose, 
same  as  Pulvis  Opii. 

Exiractum  Opii  Liquidum.  Liquid  Extract  of  Opium. 
(Take  of  extract  of  opium,  one  ounce  ; distilled  water,  seventeen 
fluid  ounces ; rectified  spirit,  three  fluid  ounces.  Digest  the  extract 
of  opium  in  the  water  for  an  hour,  stirring  frequently ; filter,  and 
add  the  spirit.  The  product  should  measure  one  pint.)  Dose,  same 
as  Tinctura  Opii. 

Linimentum  Opii.  Liniment  of  Opium.  (Take  of  tincture 
of  opium,  two  fluid  ounces ; liniment  of  soap,  two  fluid  ounces. 
Mix.)  Anodyne  liniment,  used  as  an  embrocation  for  local  pains, 
but  far  inferior  to  Linimentum  Belladonna}. 

Pilula  Opii.  Opium  Pill.  (Take  of  opium,  in  fine  powder, 
half  an  ounce ; hard  soap,  two  ounces  ; distilled  water,  a sufficiency. 
Reduce  the  soap  to  a fine  powder,  add  the  opium  with  the  water, 
and  beat  into  a uniform  mass.)  Each  five  grains  contain  one  of 
opium.  Dose,  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Tinctura  Opii.  Tindure  of  Opium.  (Take  of  opium,  in  coarse 
powder,  one  ounce  and  a-half ; proof  si^irit,  one  pint.  Macerate  the 
opium  for  seven  days,  strain,  express,  and  filter ; then  add  sufficieut 
proof  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  Dose,  min.  v.  to  f5j. 

Tinctura}  Gampliorce  cum  Opio.  Camphorated  Tincture  of 
Opium.  (Syn.  : Paregoric  Elixir.)  (Take  of  opium,  in  coarse 
powder,  forty  grains ; Benzoic  acid,  forty  grains ; camphor,  thirty 
grains  ; oil  of  anise,  half  a fluid  drachm  ; proof  spirit,  one  pint. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  strain,  express,  and  filter,  then  add  suffi- 
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cient  proof  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  A favourite  remedy  in  chronic 
catarrh  and  bronchitis ; the  oil  of  aniseed  is  an  important  ingre- 
dient, experiment  having  demonstrated  that,  without  it,  it  is  not  so 
effectual.  Dose,  min.  xx.  to  f3ij . 

!TrochisGi  Opii.  Opium  Lozenges.  (Take  of  extract  of  opium, 
seventy-two  grains  ; tincture  of  tolu,  half  a fluid  ounce  ; refined  su- 
gar, in  powder,  sixteen  ounces ; gum  arabic,  in  powder,  two  ounces; 
extract  of  liquorice,  six  ounces ; boiling  distilled  water,  a sufficiency. 
Add  the  extract  of  opium,  first  softened  by  means  of  a little  water, 

. and  the  tincture  of  tolu,  to  the  extract  of  liquorice  heated  in  a water 
bath.  When  the  mixture  is  reduced  to  a proper  consistence  remove 
it  to  a slab,  add  the  sugar  and  gum,  previously  rubbed  together,  and 
mix  thoroughly.  Divide  the  mass  into  720  lozenges,  and  dry  these 
m a hot-air  chamber  with  a moderate  heat.)  Each  lozenge  contains 
one-tenth  of  a grain  of  extract  of  opium.  They  may  be  used  in  any 
case  requiring  the  use  of  opium,  the  dose  being  regulated  by  atten- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  opium  contained  in  each  lozenge,  and  the 
exigency  of  the  case. 

Vinum  Opii.  Wine  of  Opium.  (Take  of  opium,  in  powder, 
one  ^ ounce  and  a halt ; sherry,  one  pint.  Macerate  for  seven  days, 
strain,  express,  and  filter ; then  add  sufficient  sherry  to  make  one 
pint.)  This  preparation  is  more  agreeable  both  in  smell  and  taste 
than  laudanum  ; it  is,  however,  seldom  employed  internally,  being 
chiefly  ^ used  as  an  application  to  the  eye  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  for 
which  it  was  originally  snggested  by  Ware.  This  formulary  differs 
trom  his  in  not  containing  aromatics,  an  important  omission  in  the 
opinion  of  many  ophthalmic  surgeons,  consequently  I introduce  one 
containing  them: — “Opium,  Siij. ; cinnamon,  in  moderately  fine 
powder,  and  cloves  bruised,  of  each,  3iiss.  ; sherry,  Oii. ; digest  for 
seven  days,  and  filter,''  E.  ^ j ^ & 

^c&tum  Opii,  D.E.  (“Take  of  opium,  in  coarse  powder,  ^iss. ; 
dilu^te  acetic  acid,  Oj. ; macerate  for  seven  days  in  a close  vessel 
^^h  occasional  agitation ; then  strain  with  expression  and  filter,"  D. 

_ Opium  5iv. ; distilled  vinegar,  f5xvj. : triturate  the  opium,  cut 
into  small  fragments,  into  a pulp  with  a little  of  the  vinegar,  add 
tde  rest  ot  the  vinegar,  macerate  in  a closed  vessel  for  seven  days 
and  agitate  occ^ionally,  then  strain,  express  strongly,  and  filter  the 
liquors,  E.)  This  preparation  of  opium  is  preferred  by  many  to 
laudanum,  in  consequence  of  its  primary  stimulating  action  being 
■ therefore  being  less  apt  to  occasion  the  subsequent 

^disagreeable  effects  of  the  drug.  The  preparation  of  the  Dublin 
jTliannacopoeia  is  the  same  strength  as  laudanum  ; of  that  of  Edin- 
burgh about  twenty  drops  are  equivalent  to  thirty  of  the  tincture 

° ^ viij.  to  min.xxv. 

LiLuia  btyracis  Composita,  L.  Pilulce  Styracis,  E.  “ Pre- 
[pared  storax,  3vj. ; opium,  powdered  ; saffron,  of  each,  3ii.  ; pound 
togethCT  to  form  a mass,”  L.  “ Extract  of  storax,  two  parts ; opium  • 
iind  saffron,  of  each,  one  part;  beat  them  into  a uniform  mass  which 
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IS  to  be  divided  into  four  grain  pills/'  E.)  Every  five  (four,  E.)  grains 
contain  one  grain  of  opium.  The  storax  and  saffron  completely  con- 
ceal the  odour  and  taste  of  the  opium,  and  the  name  enables  us  to 
prescribe  the  drug  without  the  knowledge  of  our  patients,  a matter 
often  of  very  great  importance ; consequently  I have  retained  the 
formulary. 

* Tinctura  Opii  Ammoniata,  E.  (Benzoic  acid  ; and  saffron, 
chopped,  of  each,  3iij.  ; opium,  sliced,  3ij. ; anise-oil,  3ss. ; spirit  of 
ammonia,  Oj. ; digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter.)  This  preparation 
is  called  in  Scotland  Scotch  Paregoric ; it  is  used  as  an  anodyne 
and  antispasmodic.  The  active  matter  of  one  grain  of  opium  is  con- 
tained in  eighty  minims,  or  about  150  drops  (Christison).  Dose, 
f5j.  to  fSij. 

* Unguentum  Opii,  L,  (Opium,  powdered,  3j. ; lard,  oj..;  rub 
together.)  Used  to  allay  pain  in  inflamed  parts  and  irritable  sores ; 
it  should  be  applied  with  caution,  as  opium  is  rapidly  absorbed  from 
the  surface  of  the  body  when  denuded  of  the  cuticle. 

* Black  Drop.  (Opium,  sliced,  fbss.;  expressed  juice  of  the  wild 
crab,  Oiij. ; nutmegs,  bruised,  5iss. ; saffron,  §ss.  ; boil  to  a proper 
consistence,  then  add  of  pure  sugar,  Siv, ; yeast,  two  spoonfuls  ; set 
the  whole  in  a warm  place  near  the  fire  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  then 
place  it  in  the  open  air  until  it  becomes  a syrup  ; and  lastly,  decant, 
filter,  and  bottle  it,  adding  a little  sugar  to  each  bottle.)  This  pre- 
paration resembles  the  old  Acetum  Opii;  it  is  highly  prized  by 
many  practitioners,  and  is  said  not  to  produce  the  disagreeable  sub- 
sequent effects  of  most  of  the  other  preparations  of  the  drug.  It  is 
more  than  twice  the  strength  of  laudanum,  but  of  late  years  it  has 
been  very  irregularly  prepared,  is  found  to  vary  much  in  its  strength, 
and  is  consequently  uncertain  in  its  operation.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
now  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops,  prepared  according  to  the  original 
secret  formula. 

* Liquor  Opii  Seclativus,  CoOLEY.  (Dry  opium,  in  powder,  one 
part ; clear  washed  sand,  two  parts ; mix  and  moisten  with  water ; 
put  the  mass  into  a percolator,  and  pass  distilled  water  heated  to  70° 
F.  through  the  ingredients  till  it  passes  both  tasteless  and  colour- 
less. Evaporate  the  liquor  over  the  water-bath  to  the  consistence 
of  a hard  pill  extract.  Take  of  this  extract,  oiij. ; distilled  water, 
fBxxx. ; boil  for  two  minutes,  let  it  cool  and  filter  ; then  add  of 
rectified  spirit,  fovj. ; and  distilled  water,  a sufficiency,  to  make  up 
Oij.)  This  preparation,  similar  to  Battley's  sedative  solution  a 
favourite  with  many  practitioners — is  about  the  same  strength  as 
laudanum,  than  which  it  is  said  to  be  less  stimulating. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies  and  lime  water,  unless  they  are 
added  in  excess  ; the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  ; acetate  and  diace- 
tate of  lead  ; sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc ; arsenite  of  potash ; 
corrosive  sublimate  ; and  all  astringent  vegetable  preparations. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  opium,  the  use  of  the  stomach  pump 
and  of  emetics,  such  as  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  copper,  should  iinmo-  - 
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diately  be  had  recourse  to ; external  stimulants,  such  as  cold  affu- 
sion, loud  talking,  compelled  exertion,  as  forcing  the  patient  to 
walk  between  two  assistants,  the  application  of  ammonia  or  strong 
acetic  acid  to  the  nostrils,  etc.  should  be  employed ; internal  stimu- 
lants, the  best  of  which  are  brandy,  ammonia,  and  its  carbonate, 
strong  coffee,  camphor,  and  musk,  administered  ; and  if  all  other 
remedies  fail,  artificial  respiration  and  galvanic  shocks  made  use  of, 
the  assiduous  application  of  which  has  in  some  almost  hopeless  cases 
restored  life;  in  one  instance  on  record,  artificial  respiration  was 
kept  up  for  nearly  three  hours,  and  no  matter  how  successful  our 
treatment  may  for  the  time  appear,  on  no  account  should  the  patient 
be  allowed  to  go  asleep  for  some  hours  afterwards,  inasmuch  as  the 
poison  is  absorbed,  and  present  in  the  blood,  and  may  eventually 
prove  fatal.  I know  of  one  case  where  a valuable  life  was  lost  from 
inattention  to  this  point. 


Papaver.  Poppy  Capsules.  Papaver  somniferum,  Linn. 
White  Poppy.  Plate  185,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (The  nearly  ripe 
capsules,  dried  and  deprived  of  the  seeds  ; cultivated  in  Britain.) 
This  plant  has  been  described  in  the  last  article ; the  heads  are  most 
active  when  gathered  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  as  was  directed  by 
the  Edinburgh  College  ; they  should  be  dried  in  the  sun. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — They  are  globular,  about  the  size  of  an 
apple,  crowned  with  a persistent,  sessile,  many-rayed  stigma ; their 
structure  is  thin  and  fragile ; they  have  a feeble  narcotic  odour,  and  a 
weak  somewhat  bitter  taste.  They  contain  many  bland  seeds,  which 
yield  by  expression  a yellowish  fixed  oil. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Poppy  heads  contain  a very  minute  pro- 
portion of  the  different  substances  found  in  opium,  with  a large 
quantity  of  woody  fibre.  They  yield  their  virtues  to  cold  and 
boiling  water,  and  to  spirit. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Any  medical  virtues  which  poppy- 
heads  possess  depend  on  the  presence  of  a small  quantity  of  opium, 
they  are  consequently  apt  to  vary  much  in  strength.  They  are 
chiefly  used  in  the  form  of  decoction  as  a fomentation  to  inflamed 
or  painful  parts.  The  following  preparations  are  ofiicinal : — 

Decoctum  P apaveris.  Decoction  of  Poppies.  (Take  of  poppy 
capsules,  bruised,  and  freed  from  the  seeds,  four  ounces  ; distilled 
water,  three  pints. ^ Boil  for  ten  minutes  and  strain.  The  product 
should  measure  thirty-two  ounces.)  This  is  one  of  our  most  favour- 
ite anodyne  stupes.  I do  not  approve  of  the  directions  to  reject  the 
seeds,  inasmuch  as,  though  destitute  of  anodyne  properties,  they 
possess  a bland,  mucilaginous  principle,  very  soothing  to  an  inflamed 
surface.  The  addition  to  each  half-pint  of  this  decoction  of  half  an 
ounce  of  laudanum  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  much  increases  its  efficacy  ; the  carbonate  of  potash 
evidently  acting  as  a detergent,  removing  the  oleaginous  secretions 
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of  the  skill  in  the  form  of  a soap,  and  tlius  bringing  the  anodyne 
into  more  immediate  proximity  with  the  cuticle.  For  this  most 
practical  suggestion  I am  indebted  to  Professor  Hargrave. 

Syrupus  Papaveris.  Syrup  of  Poppies.  (Take  of  poppy  cap- 
sules, bruised  and  freed’  from  seed,  thirty-six  ounces  ; boiling  di.s- 
tilled  water,  twenty  pints  ; rectified  spirit,  sixteen  fluid  ounces  ; 
refined^  sugar,  four  pounds.  Macerate  the  poppy  capsules  in  the 
water,  in  a water  bath,  kept  hot,  for  twelve  hours.  Then  evaporate 
all  the  water  except  that  absorbed  by  the  capsules,  press  strongly, 
and  strain.  Keduce  the  strained  liquor  to  three  pints ; and,  when 
quite  cold,  add  the  spirit.  Mix,  and  filter.  Distil  off  the  spirit, 
evaporate _the  remaining  liquor  to  two  pints,  and  then  add  the  sugar 
The  product  should  weigh  six  pounds  and  a-half,  and  should  have 
the  specific  gravity  1-320.)  _ This  preparation  is  exceedingly  apt  to 
terment  and  spoil  on  keeping ; hence  the  direction  to  add  spirit. 

It  is  also  frequently  prepared  by  adding  tincture  of  opium  to  simple 
syrup,  a proceeding  that  gives  rise  to  great  variety  in  its  strength ; 
hence  I prefer  the  syrups  of  morphia  formerly  officinal  in  the  Dublin  1 
Pharmacopoeia.  Dose,  fSss.  to  fSiv. 


Phceas.  Red-poppy  Petals.  Papaver  rhoeas,  Linn.  Plate  186, 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (The  petals,  dried;  from  indigenous  plants.)  ^ 
The  Red  or  Corn  Poppy.  Indigenous  ; belonging  to  the  Natural 
family  Papaverace(B,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Poly- 
andria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTF.ES. — A slender  annual,  2-3  feet  high ; stem,  bristly,  many 
flowered,  its  bristles  and  those  of  the  flower  stalks  spreading ; leaves,  pinnatifid’; 
flowers,  with  broad,  deep  scarlet  petals  ; capsules,  glabrous,  nearly  globose. 

CHABACTEKS. — When  fresh,  scarlet,  and  of  a heavy  poppy  odour  ; when  dry,  scent- 
less, and  more  dingy  red. 

PROPERTIES. — The  petals  should  be  collected  immediately  after  \ 
their  expansion,  as  they  drop  off  easily  ; they  should  be  dried  | 
quickly,  so  as  to  preserve  their  colour.  In  the  recent  state,  red  | 
P^PPy  petals  are  of  a rich  scarlet  colour,  which  becomes  darker  i 
by  drying ; they  have  a feeble  odour  of  opium,  and  a slightly  bitter  | 
taste.  They  consist  of  a vegetable  albumen,  red  colouring  matter,  • ] 
astringent  matter,  soft  resin,  wax,  gum,  and  some  salts  (Beetz  and  | 
Ludurg).  It  is  probable  that  they  also  contain  a trace  of  morphia.  1 
They  yield  their  colouring  matter  and  other  principles  to  boiling  1 
water.  » 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— The  petals  of  the  red  poppy  probably  3 
possess  some  feeble  narcotic  properties,  but  they  are  used  in  medi-  ^ 
cine  in  the  form  of  syrup,  only  as  colouring  ingredients,  in  conse- 
quence  of  their  fine  rich  colour. 

Syrupus  Rhoeados.  Syrup)  of  Red  Poppy.  (Take  of  red  poppy  ^ 
petals,  thirteen  ounces ; refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a-quarter ; Jj 
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distilled  water,  one  pint,  or  a sufficiency  ; rectified  spirit,  two  fluid 
ounces  and  a half.  Add  the  petals  gradually  to  the  water  heated 
in  a water  bath,  frequently  stirring,  and  afterwards,  the  vessel  being 
removed,  macerate  for  twelve  hours.  Then  press  out  the  liquor, 
strain,  add  the  sugar,  and  dissolve  by  means  of  heat.  When  nearly 
cold,  add  the  spirit,  and  as  much  distilled  water  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  up  for  loss  in  the  process,  so  that  the  product  shall  weio-h 
three  pounds  ten  ounces,  and  should  have  the  specific  gravity  1-330.) 
In  consequence  of  its  great  tendency  to  ferment  when  prepared 
without  it,  spirit  is  introduced  into  this  syrup.  It  is  only  used  as  a 
colouring  agent. 


Stramonii  Folia.  Stramonium  Leaves.  Datura  Stramonium, 
Linn.^  Plate  124,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot>  (Syn. : Apple  of  Peru, 
Devil’s  Apple,  Jamestoivn  Weed,  Thorn  Apple.)  (The  leaves  dried ; 
collected  from  plants  cultivated  in  Britain  when  they  are  in  flower.) 

Stramonii  Semina.  Stramonium  Seeds.  Datura  Stramonium, 
Mnn.  The  ripe  seeds,  indigenous,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family 
oolanacecB,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Mono- 
gynia. 


BOTANICAL  CHAEACTEBS.— A herbaceous  annual;  stem  much  branched,  forked 
spreading,  leafy ; leaves  ovate,  angulato-sinuate,  glabrous ; flowers,  axillary,  large’ 
erect,  white  ; trait,  an  ovate  capsule,  erect,  clothed  with  numerous  nearly  equal  spines! 
tour  celled  at  the  base,  two  celled  at  the  summit,  many  seeded. 

PEEPAEATION.— The  whole  herb  should  be  collected  when  the  plant  is  in  flower, 
and  carefully  dried  as  quickly  as  possible  with  a gentle  heat.  The  leaves  should  be 
removed  trom  the  stem  and  branches,  which  are  to  be  rejected.  The  seeds  when  fully 
ripe  are  black,  and  should  be  then  gathered.  ^ 

OHARACTEES.— 0/ Leaves.— L&vgQ,  ovate,  sinuous,  deeply  cut,  of  a heavy 

® ^ mawkish,  faintly  bitter,  nauseous 

taste.  U/  the  Brownish-black,  reniform,  flat,  rough,  in  taste  feebly  bitter 

and  mawkish  ; inodorous  unless  bruised,  when  they  emit  a peculiar  heavy  odour. 

PHYSICAL  PPtOPERTiES.—A^  usually  met  with,  the  dried  herb  is 
chopped  into  small  pieces;  it  is  of  a greenish-white  colour;  and  has 
a feeble  narcotic  odour — which  in  the  fresh  state  is  strong  and  heavy 
^ bitter  nauseous  taste.  The  seeds  are  small,  kidney-shaped 
and  rough  ; when  bruised  they  have  the  same  odour  as  the  herb;’ 
their  taste  is  nauseous  and  bitter. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES,— The  seeds  contain  fixed  oil,  wax,  resin, 
extractive,  gummy  matter,  malic  acid,  some  salts,  and  a peculiar 
alkaloid  which  has  been  named  Daturia.  Geiger  and  Hesse  first 
obtained  it  in  a pure  state;  it  is  in  colourless  prismatic  crystals 
slightly  volatile,  soluble  in  280  parts  of  cold,  and  in  72  parts  of 
joiling  water  ; also  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  slightlv  so  in  ether  - it  ■ 
forms  crystalline  salts  with  acids,  but  its  exact  chemical  composition 
has  not  been  yet  ascertained.  Daturia  has  not  been  emploved  in 
inedicine;  but  it  is  on  it  that  the  therapeutical  properties  of  stramo- 
nium appear  to  depend.  It  exists  also  in  the  leaves.  Both  herb 
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and  seeds  yield  tlieir  virtues  to  water  and  to  alcohol ; but  their 
activity  is  much  iinjDaired  by  long  boiling,  as  formerly  in  preparing 
the  watery  extract. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Stramonium  leaves  and  seeds  act  as 
powerful  narcotics,  in  large  doses  proving  fatal  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  narcotic  poisoning.  In  medicinal  doses,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  supposed  identity  of  their  active  principles,  they 
produce  effects  nearly  similar  to  those  of  belladonna  and  henbane, 
and  have  been  consequently  used  with  the  same  intention  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  In  neuralgic  affections,  as  tic  douloureux,  in 
which  I have  found  it  of  signal  service,  and  sciatica,  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  in  all  forms  of  chronic  disease  attended  with  acute 
pain,  administered  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated  until  its  nar- 
cotic influence  is  manifested,  stramonium  is  a remedy  of  great  power, 
and  deserves  to  be  more  generally  employed  than  it  is.  We  should 
never  forget,  however,  that  it  is  a remedy  potent  for  evil  as  for  good, 
and  that  its  administration  requires  extreme  caution  and  watchful- 
ness. The  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  the  cut  herb  when  burned  is 
frequently  found  of  much  service  in  the  treatment  of  spasmodic 
asthma  ; it  is  used  with  a common  pipe  in  the  same  way  as  tobacco, 
or  in  the  form  of  cigar,  prepared  by  rolling  the  leaf.  The  smoking 
of  stramonium,  however,  should  be  employed  with  great  caution,  and 
used  only  in  very  small  quantities  at  a time,  as  in  many  instances  it 
has  produced  dangerous  symptoms  ; and  it  should  never  be  pre- 
scribed for  very  old  persons,  or  in  cases  where  there  is  a tendency  to 
apoplexy,  or  to  paralysis.  Besides  the  Datura  Stramonium,  other  va- 
rieties of  Datura  have  been  employed  as  remedial  agents,  especially 
in  eastern  countries,  in  cases  similar  to  that  in  which  stramonium  has 
been  used ; for  instance,  the  Datura  Ferox,  Datura  Fastuosa,  Datura 
Alba,  and  Datura  Tatula ; the  latter  two  of  which  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  East  to  produce  intoxication,  especially  for  lascivious 
and  criminal  purposes.  The  datura  tatula  has  lately  become  rather 
a favourite  in  this  city  as  a remedial  agent,  in  the  form  of  smoking, 
as  a substitute  for  stramonium,  in  asthma  and  other  allied  diseases. 
My  own  experience  is,  however,  that  it  possesses  no  advantage  over 
stramonium  in  these  cases.  If,  however,  its  employment  should  be 
preferred,  it  is  to  be  used  in  precisely  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  precautions  as  stramonium. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Of  the  pOwder  of  the 
herb  or  leaves,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iv.  ; of  the  seeds,  gr.  i to  gr.  j.  gradually 
increased  until  some  obvious  effect  is  produced.  For  smoking,  gr. 
X.  to  gr.  XX.  of  the  chopped  herb  may  be  used,  but  the  patient 
should  be  directed  to  allow  an  interval  of  at  least  three  minutes  to 
intervene  between  each  inhalation  of  the  smoke,  whether  a common 
pipe  or  a stramonium  cigar  be  employed  j and  the  effects  caused  by 
it  must  be  carefully  watched. 

Extractum'  Stramonii.  Extract  of  Stramonium.  ^ (Take  of 
stramonium  seeds,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound ; proof  spirit,  a suf- 
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ficiency.  Pack  the  powder  in  a percolator,  and  add  the  spirit  until 
the  powder  is  exhausted.  Distil  off  the  spirit,  and  evaporate  the 
residue  by  a water-bath  to  a proper  consistence.)  Dose,  gr.  | to 
or  i 

Tinctura  Stramonii.  Tincture  of  Stramomum.  (Take  of 
stramonium  seeds,  bruised,  two  ounces  and  a half ; proof  spirit,  one 
pint.  Macerate  the  stramonium  for  forty-eight  hours  with  fifteen 
ounces  of  the  spirit  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally  ; then 
transfer  to  a percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into 
the  percolator  the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as 
the  percolation  is  completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator 
to  pressure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  two  liquids,  and  add  sufficient 
proof  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  Dose,  min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids  ; caustic  alkalies  ; the  salts 
of  iron,  lead,  mercury,  and  silver ; and,  according  to  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Garrod,  potash  and  soda.  (See  p.  356.) 

In  poisoning  with  stramonium,  the  same  treatment  should  be 
employed  as  in  poisoning  with  belladonna. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

REFRIGERANTS. 

(Temperants.) 

Refrigerants  are  prescribed  in  the  treatment  of  disease  with  the 
view  of  diminishing  the  heat  of  the  body  when  it  is  morbidly  in- 
creased, and  of  causing  a sensation  of  coolness  throughout  the  sys- 
tem. Actual  experiment  has  proved  that  although  when  taken  into 
the  stomach  they  cause  a refreshing  or  cold  feel  over  the  whole 
body,  they  do  not  really  diminish  the  temperature ; consequently  it 
has  been  hitherto  found  impossible  to  explain  satisfactorily  the 
phenomena  which  follow  their  internal  use.  In  their  external  ap- 
plication as  cooling  or  evaporating  lotions  to  inflamed  parts,  the 
mode  of  operation  is  readily  understood,  the  temperature  of  the  part 
to  which  they  are  applied  being  actually  lowered.  The  principal 
use  of  refrigerants  in  the  practice  of  medicine  is  in  the  treatment  of 
febrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  in  which  the  benefit  they  pro- 
duce appears  to  depend  on  the  fact  that  their  dii’ect  action  on  the 
stomach  occasions  sympathetically  a transient  reduction  in  the  force 
of  the  circulation.  During  their  administration  irritability  is  also 
allayed,  and  the  morbid  sensations  of  heat,  thirst,  and  nausea  are 
diminished. 


Acetum.  Vinegar  (described  in  the  division  Astringents)  is  a 
useful  refrigerant  in  febrile  or  inflammatory  affections.  It  is  not 
much  employed  as  such  internaHy,  nevertheless  f5ss.  to  fSj.  diluted 
vdth  fSxx.  of  water  forms  a cooling  drink,  and  may  be  taken  ad 
libitum  in  cases  where  its  astringent  property  is  not  objectionable. 
As  an  external  refrigerant,  its  action  is  attended  with  much  benefit 
in  the  treatment  of  most  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  ; it 
should  be  applied  by  means  of  a sponge  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
especially  to  the  face,  round  the  neck,  and  over  the  arms  and  legs ; 
thus  employed  it  rarely  fails  to  give  relief,  tranquillizing  the  patient, 
and,  in  many  instances,  predisposing  to  sleep : to  form  a solution  for 
this  purpose,  fSj.  is  mixed  with  f^iij.  of  cold  or  tepid  water,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  For  internal  use  the  simple  oxymel  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  is  well  adapted,  or  the  following  preparation  may 
be  used  ; — 
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* Syrupus  Aceti.  (Vinegar,  French  in  preference,  fSxj. ; pure 
sugar,  oxiv. ; boil  them  together.)  Dose,  fSij.  to  Ej.  as  an  adjunct 
to  other  medicines. 


Acidum  Citricum.  Citric  Acid.  (An  acid  obtained  from  lemon 
juice,  or  from  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Limetta,  Risso,  the 
lime.)  3HO,Ci2H5Oh  + HO(  = 201). 

PREPAEATioN. — Take  of  lemon  juice,  foui;,  pints ; beer  yeast,  two  fluid  ounces  ; 
prepared  chalk,  four  ounces  and  a half ; sulphuric  acid,  two  fluid  ounces  and  three 
fluid  drachms  ; distilled  water,  a sufiSciency.  Mix  the  lemon  juice  with  the  yeast,  and 
let  it  stand  for  two  days,  at  a temperature  between  60°  and  70°,  When  fermentation 
has  ceased,  separate  the  clear  liquid  from  the  lees,  boil  it,  and  while  hot  add  the  chalk 
fly  degrees  till  there  is  no  more  effervescence.  Collect  the  deposit  on  a calico  filter,  and 
wash  it^  with  hot  water  tiU  the  filtered  liquor  passes  from  its  colourless.  Mix  the  de- 
posit with  two  pints  of  distilled  water,  and  gradually  add  the  sulphuric  acid  previously 
diluted  with  a pint  and  a half  of  distilled  water,  applying  for  half  an  hour  sufficient 
heat  to  produce  ebullition,  and  constantly  stirring.  Sepai-ate  the  acid  solution  by 
filtration,  wash  the  insoluble  matter  with  cold  distilled  water,  and  add  the  washings  to 
the  solution.  Concentrate  to  the  density  of  1'21,  cool,  and  after  twenty-four  hours 
decant  the  liquor  from  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime  which  have  foi'med ; concentrate 
fmthei  till  a film  forms  on  its  surface,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool  and  crystallize.  Purify 
the  crystals,  if  necessary,  by  a second  crystallization. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — The  lemon  juice  is  first  mixed  with 
yeast  and  exposed  to  the  temperature  directed,  with  the  object  of 
setting  up  a fermenting  process,  in  virtue  of  which  the  saccharine 
matter  present  in  the  lemon  juice  is  gotten  rid  of  in  the  form  of 
alcohol  and  of  carbonic  acid.  On  the  addition  of  the  chalk  it  is 
decomposed,  its  carbonic  acid  escapes,  whilst  the  lime  unites  with 
the  citric  acid  to  form  citrate  of  lime,  which  is  precipitated.  To 
explain  this  reaction  in  symbols,  inasmuch  as  citric  acid  is  tribasic, 
(i.e.  requiring  three  equivalents  of  base  to  saturate  one  of  acid),  we 
must  make  u^e  of  three^toms  of  chalk  for  one  of  citric  acid,  thus, 
3CaO,CO;j+C=:  3Ca0,C-|-3C02.  The  chialk  is  directed  to  be  added 
to  the  solution  whilst  hot,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  insolubility 
01  the  resulting  citrate  of  lime  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  by  which 
loss  IS  avoided  On  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  we  have  sulphate 
o ime  lo^ed,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  precipitated,  but  a 
trace  ot  which  dissolves,  and  the  citric  acid  set  free  is  held  in  solu- 
tion. On  concentrating  the  solution  the  sulphate  of  lime  first  crys- 
tallizes out,  and  by  decantation  is  gotten  rid  of,  and  on  continuing 
the  evaporation  until  the^ii^m  appears  on  the  surface,  and  then  set- 
ting ^ide  to  crystallize,  we  obtain  the  citric  acid.  It  is  important  to 
watch  for  the  appearance  of  this  film,  as  if  the  evaporation  be  per- 
severed with  after  that  point,  the  resulting  crystals  will  be  darkened 
in  colour. 


CHARACTERS. — In  colourless  right  rhombic  prisms 
soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  rectified  spirit. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Citric  acid  crystallizes  in  transparent. 
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colourless,  regular  rhomboidal  prisms,  terminated  by  four  trape- 
zoidal faces.  They  are  inodorous,  but  have  an  agreeable,  purely 
acid  taste.  Specific  gravity,  T617. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Crystallized  commercial  citric  acid  con- 
sists^ of  Ci2H50ii,8H0-t-H0,  but  on  cooling  a saturated  solution  at 
212°,  it  crystallizes  with  two  equivalents  less  of  water.  The  crystals 
are  permanent  in  the  air ; heated  at  21 2°  they  part  with  their  water 
of  crystallization,  and  at  a higher  temperature  are  decomposed;  100 
parts  of  citric  acid  are  soluble  in  seventy-five  parts  of  cold,  or  fifty 
of  boiling  water ; the  solution  undergoes  decomposition  when  kept 
even  in  close  vessels,  and  becomes  covered  with  mould.  Citric  acid 
is  readily  distinguished  by  the  following  characteristic  When  a 
few  drops  of  a solution  of  the  acid  are  added  to  lime  water,  a clear 
liquid  results,  which,  on  being  heated,  becomes  turbid,  from’  the  de- 
position of  a white  precipitate — citrate  of  lime. 

TESTS.  Sixty-seven  grains  of  the  crystals  dissolved  in  water  are  neutralized  by  100 
measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda.  It  leaves  no  ash  when  burned  with  free 
access  of  air.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  darkened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
gives  no  precipitate  when  dropped  into  solution  of  lime,  or  when  added  in  excess  to  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  potash,  or  of  chloride  of  barium. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Citric  acid  may  be  contaminated  with  sulphu- 
ric acid  or  metallic  impregnations,  derivable  from  the  materials 
employed  in  its  manufacture,  or  may  be  sophisticated  with  oxalic 
or  tartaric  acids ; with  sulphates  and  tartrates,  and  with  lime.  These 
latter  will  be  recogpized  by  an  ash  being  left  on  incineration,  as 
also  by  the  neutralizing  powers  of  solution  of  soda,  one  hundred 
measures  of  the  solution  requiring  but  sixty-seven  grains  of  citric 
acid  (the  third  of  its  chemical  equivalent),  in  consequence  of  its 
being  a tribasic  acid.  If  its  solution  be  not  darkened  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  the  absence  of  metallic  impurities  is  to  be  inferred ; 
whilst  the  presence  of  oxalic,  tartaric,  or  sulphuric  acids  would  be 
respectively  signalized  by  the  solution  of  lime,  acetate  of  potash, 
and  chloride  of  barium.  The  presence  of  tartaric  acid  may  also  be 
predicated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  a given  sample ; if  it 
be  very  much  darkened,  tartaric  acid  is  present,  as  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  citric  acid  is  but  to  change  it  to  a yellowish 
colour. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Citric  acid  produces  the  refrigerant 
effects  of  lemon-juice,  as  a substitute  for  which  it  may  be  employed 
to  form  cooling  drinks  in  febrile  affections,  but  fresh  lemon-juice 
should  be  preferred  whenever  it  can  be  obtained. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — It  is  generally  employed 
as  a substitute  for  lemon-juice  (which,  however,  Avhen  procurable, 
should  always  be*preferred  to  it).  About  gr.  xvii.  of  it  are  equiva- 
lent to  half  a fluid  ounce  of  fresh  lemon-juice,  and  will  saturate  gr. 
XXV.  of  bicarbonate,  and  gr.  xx.  of  carbonate  of  potash,  gr.  xx.  of 
bicarbonate,  and  gr.  xxxv.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  gr.  xv.  of  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  gr.  xiij.  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
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* Syrupus  Acidi  Gitrici;  D.  (Take  of  citric  acid,  in  powder; 
distilled  water,  of  each,  §iiss. ; tincture  of  lemon  peel,  f3v. ; simple 
syrup,  Oiij.  Dissolve  the  acid  in  the  water  with  the  aid  of  heat; 
then  add  the  solution  and  tincture  of  lemon-peel  to  the  syrup,  and 
mix  with  agitation.)  This  was  intended  as  a substitute  for  the  syrup 
of  lemons  of  former  pharmacopoeias ; it  will  keep  better,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  spirit  renders  it  unsuited  for  many  purposes,  and  it  also  has 
not  the  agreeable  fresh  flavour  of  the  syrup  prepared  from  lemon- 
juice.  Dose,  f5ij.  tof^j.;  one  ounce  contains  nearly  a scruple  of 
citric  acid. 

* Pulveres  Effervescentes  Gitrati.  (Take  of  crystals  of  citric 
acid,  5j.  and  54  grains;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  §j.  and  162  grains;  or, 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  3j.  and  270  grains.  Keduce  the  acid  and 
alkaline  bicarbonates,  separately,  to  a fine  powder,  and  divide  each 
into  eighteen  parts.  The  acid  and  alkaline  powders  should  be  kept 
in  papers  of  different  colours.)  These  powders  should  only  be  pre- 
pared when  required  for  use,  and  not  kept  in  boxes  for  months,  as 
is  commonly  done. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies  ; carbonates  ; acetates  ; the  alka- 
line and  earthy  sulphurets  ; and  tartrate  of  potash. 


Acidum  OXALICUM.  Oxalic  Add.  H0,C203-k2H0  (=63). 

PREP^VRATiON. — It  is  prepared  on  a large  scale  as  an  article  of  commerce  for  irse  in 
the  arts,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  treacle  or  potato -starch.  For  use  in  medicine 
it  is  further  purified  by  dissolving  in  water,  and  re-crystallizing.  Independent  of  its 
artificial  sources,  it  is  found  present  under  various  forms  in  many  vegetable  productions, 
such  as  rhubarb,  wood  sorrel,  &c.  It  is  only  introduced  into  the  supplement  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia  as  a chemical  re -agent. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Oxalic  acid  crystallizes  in  four-sided  ob- 
lique prisms  with  dihedral  summits ; it  is  odourless,  but  has  a very 
acid  taste.  Specific  gravity,  1'50. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  two  equivalents  of 
carbon  and  three  of  oxygen,  combined  in  the  crystalline  state  with 
three  of  water,  H0,C203-1-2H0.  Recent  chemical  investigations 
almost  prove  that  this  acid  is  an  oxide  of  oxalyle  (02^2= two  equiva- 
lents of  carbonic  oxide).  The  crystals  efifioresce  in  the  air,  and  lose 
two  equivalents  of  their  water  of  crystallization  ; exposed  to  a tem- 
perature of  35°  F.  they  melt  and  are  decomposed,  subliming,  being 
converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  formic  acid.  Ox- 
alic acid  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  requiring  but  from 
eight  to  ten  parts  of  water  at  60°  F.,  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water, 
and  four  parts  of  cold  alcohol ; it  also  dissolves  unchanged  in  dilute 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  watery  solution  reddens  litmus 
paper,  and  decomposes  the  carbonates  with  effervescence.  The  best 
characteristic  of  oxalic  acid  is  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  its 
solution  : it  produces  a white  precipitate,  soluble  in  cold  nitric  acid, 
which,  when  heated  over  the  flame  of  a spirit  lamp,  detonates  feebly. 
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1^'solution' W precipitates,  and  finally 

ution  has  an  acid  reaction,  in  which  it  differs  from  that  of 

epsom  salts,  with  which  it  is  most  generally  confounded  and  on 
evaporation  yields  crystals,  as  described  above,  which  serve  to  dL- 
tinpish  it  from  the  two  acids,  with  which  its  other  chemical  cha- 
racters  render  it  inost  likely  to  be  confounded,  viz.,  hydrochloric 
ana  nydrocyamc  acids. 

therapeutical  EFFECTS.-Oxalic  acid  is  a powerful  poison 
vhen  taken  m large  doses  or  in  concentrated  solution  actinir  as  a 
corrosive,  while  a weak  solution  produces  death  with  marked  svm- 
ptoms  of  depression  of  the  circulation,  and  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  IS  but  rarely  used  as  a medicine  in  this  country,  but  on  the  Con- 
^nent  It  is  employed  as  a refrigerant  in  the  form  of  lemonade 
1 rom  the  result  of  the  observations  of  M.  Nardo,  who  has  used  this 
acid  very  extensively,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  other  vegetable 
acids  as  a refrigerant  and  antiphlogistic  in  all  acute  inflammations 
ot  mucous  membranes,  more  especially  when  the  stomach  is  the  seat 
ot  the  disease ; and  from  my  own  experience  of  several  such  cases  in 
which  1 have  employed  it,  I can  fully  confirm  this  statement.  Many 
intelligent  practitioners,  however,  object  to  its  use  under  any  circum- 

predispose  to  that  most  distressing  affection, 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— From  gr.  j.  to  gr.  ii. 
issolyed  in  fSj.  or  f^ij.  of  water.  Gr.  x.  give  an  agreeable  aciditv 
to  Uj.  ot  water,  and  half  this  quantity  may  be  taken  in  the 

wenty-four  hours.  The  solution  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar 
it  preferred.  ^ 

In  poisoning  with  this  acid,  chalk,  whiting,  or  magnesia,  sus- 
pended in  water,_  or  better  still,  milk,  should  be  at  once  adminis- 
tered, and  vomiting  afterwards  excited  by  emetics,  or  by  the  use  of 
the  stomach  pump.  Poisoning  with  oxalic  acid  most  frequently 
occurs  in  consequence  of  its  being  mistaken  for  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, to  which  it  bears  much  resemblance.  It  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  latter  by  pouring  a few  drops  of  common 
wnting  ink  on  the  crystals,  which  are  changed  to  a reddish-brown 
colour  by  oxalic  acid,  but  no  effect  is  produced  by  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. Moreover,  the  solution  of  epsom  salts  tastes  nauseous  and 
bittey  while  that  of  oxalic  acid  is  purely  and  intensely  acid,  not  at 
all  bitter.  From  sulphate  of  zinc,  to  which  it  also  bears  some  re- 
semblance, it  may  be  distinguished  j first,  by  the  chemical  character- 
istics of  the  former  (which  see) ; secondly,  by  the  taste,  that  of  the 
zinc  salt  being  distinctly  styptic,  astringent,  and  metallic. 


Acidum  Tartaricum.  Tartaric  Acid.  (An  acid  obtained  from 
the  acid  tartrate  of  potash,  2HO,  CgH^Oio  (=  150).) 

— Take  of  acid  tartrate  of  potash,  forty-five  ounces ; distilled  wafer, 
a sufficiency  ; prepared  chalk,  twelve  ounces  and  a half;  chloride  of  calcium,  thirteen 
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ounces  and  a half ; sulphuric  acid,  thirteen  fluid  ounces.  Boil  the  tartrate  of  potash 
with  two  gallons  of  the  water,  and  add  gradually  the  chalk,  constantly  stirring.  When 
the  effervescence  has  ceased,  add  tlie  chloride  of  calcium  dissolved  in  two  pints  of  the 
water.  When  the  tartrate  of  lime  has  subsided  pour  oflF  the  liquid,  and  wash  the  tar- 
trate with  distilled  water  until  it  is  rendered  tasteless.  Pour  the  sulphui'ic  acid  first 
diluted  with  three  pints  of  the  water  on  the  tartrate  of  lime,  mix  thoroughly,  boil  for 
half  an  hour  with  repeated  stirring,  and  filter  through  calico.  Evaporate  the  filtrate 
at  a gentle  heat  until  it  acquires  the  specific  gravity  of  1”21,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  then 
separate  and  reject  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime  which  have  formed.  Again  evapo- 
rate the  clear  liquor  till  a film  forms  on  its  surface,  and  allow  it  to  cool  and  crystallize. 
Lastly,  pm-ify  the  crystals  by  solution,  filtration  (if  necessary),  and  recrystallization. 

1 EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — Thoroughly  to  understand  this  pro- 
cess it  is  essential  for  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  tartaric  is  a 
bibasic  acid,  that  is,  requires  two  atoms  of  base  to  saturate  one  of 
acid  ; but  that  one  of  these  two  atoms  of  base  may  be  water.  The 
acid  tartrate  of  potash  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  water,  one  of 
potash,  and  one  of  tartaric  acid  (HO,KO,T).  This,  on  the  addition 
of  thej^arbonate  of  lime,  is  converted  into  ^he  tartrate  of  potash 
(2KO,T),  and  tartrate  of  lime  (2CaO,T),  with  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid  and  the  loss_of  two  atoms  of  water;  thus,  2(HO,KO,T)  + 
2CaO  C02=2K0,T-l-2Ca0,T-|-2C02-l-2H0.  Of  these  two  salts 
the  tartrate  of  lime  precipitates,  and  the  tartrate  of  potash  is  held 
in  solution  ; this  latter,  on  the  addition  of  the  chloride  of  calcium, 
IS  converted  also  into  tartrate  of  lime,  which  precipitates,  and  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  which  is  held  in  solution  ; thus,  2KO,T-l-2Ca  Cl 
=2CaO,T-|-2KCl.  The  tartrate  of  lime  thus  produced  is  acted 
upon  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  virtue  of  which  the  tartaric  acid  is  set 
fre^and  sulphate  of  lime  formed ; thus,  2CaO,T-|-  2S03-h2Ca0  SO3 
• + T.  The  subsequent  steps  of  the  process  require  no  explanation. 

CHAEACTEES.— In  colourless,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms,  of  a strongly  acid  taste, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  in  rectified  spirit.  When  to  either  solution  a little  ace- 
tate of  potash  is  added,  a white  crystalline  precipitate  forms. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Tartaric  a.cid  occurs  in  white,  semitrans- 
parent crystals  of  considerable  size,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  the 
right  rhombic  prism  ; more  generally,  however,  it  is  found  in  our 
shops  in  the  form  of  minute  crystallized  prisms  ; it  is  inodorous,  but 
has  a purely  acid  taste.  Specific  gravity,  T75. 

^^^rcAL  PROPERTIES. — In  the  crystalline  state  it  consists  of 
.s./'gH40jQ,  with  two  equivalents  of  water.  The  crystals  are  perma- 
nent in  the  air  ; exposed  to  heat,  they  fuse  in  their  water  of  crystal- 
: ization,  which  is  all  driven  off  if  the  temperature  be  raised  ; and  at 
i temperature  considerably  below  redness  the  acid  is  decomposed, 
md  a series  of  new  compounds  formed.  Tartaric  acid  is  soluble  in 
' wice  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  half  its  weight  of  boiling  water ; it  is 
,lso  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  becomes  mouldy  by 
;eeping.  The  most  di.stinguishing  characteristic  of  this  acid  is  the 
■rystalline  precipitate  (Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash,  Cream  of  Tartar), 
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winch  IS  pod  need  when  it  is  added  in  excess  to  a concentrated 
solution  of  a salt  of  potash.  This  precipitate  may  not  immediately 
develop  itself  on  the  mixture  of  the  solutions,  but  will  be  quickly 
produced  if  the  mixture  be  briskly  agitated. 

TESTS.— Seventy-five  grains  dissolved  in  water  require  for  saturation  100  measures 
ot  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  affected  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  gives  no  precipitate  with  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  of  oxalate 

ot  ammonia.  It  leaves  no  residue,  or  only  a mere  trace,  when  burned  with  free  access 
of  air. 

ADULTpATlONS.  It  may  be  contaminated  with  metallic  impu- 
rities, derivable  from  the  vessels  employed  in  its  manufacture,  and 
recognizable  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; or  it  may  be 
sophisticated  with^  the  acid  tartrate  of  potash,  recognizable  by  its 
sparing  solubility  in  water  j with  oxalic  acid,  detected  by  the  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  lime ; and  with  lime,  recognizable  by  the  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  and  also  by  the  ash  left,  if  it  be  present,  on  incine- 
ration. One  hundred  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda 
require  but  spenty-five  grains  of  this  acid  (half  the  amount  of  its 
chemical  equivalent),  in  consequence  of  its  being  hihasic. 

THERApuTICAL  EFFECTS. — To  prepare  refrigerant  drinks  in  fe- 
brile and  inflammatory  diseases,  tartaric  acid,  as  being  cheaper  than 
citric  acid,  is  much  employed.  Its  principal  use,  however,  is  for  the 
preparation  of  effervescing  draughts,  when  added  to  the  alkaline 
carbonates ; and  in  the  manufacture  of  seidlitz  poivders,  already 
described  (see  p.  188).  , » 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  x.  to  gr.  XXX.;  its 
refrigerant  effects  are  best  manifested  when  it  is  dissolved  in  a large 
quantity  of  cold  Avater.  For  the  preparation  of  effervescing  powders, 
the  following  are  the  proportions  required  : — gr.  xx.  of  crystallized 
tartaric  acid  are  saturated  by  gr.  xxvij.  of  crystallized  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  or  gr.  xxxiiiss.  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  or  gr.  xxij. 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  gr.  xvss.  of  hydrated  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia. 

* PulveTes  EffeTveseentes  Tartarizati,  D.  (Take  of  crystals  of 
tartaric  acid,  §j.  and  108  grains;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  5j.  and  162 
grains,  or,  bicarbonate  of  potash,  §j.  and  270  grains.  Reduce  the 
acid  and  alkaline  bicarbonates,  separately,  to  a fine  powder,  and 
divide  each  into  eighteen  parts.  The  acid  and  alkaline  powders 
should  be  kept  in  papers  of  different  colours.)  For  preparing  ordi- 
nary effervescing  draughts. 

* Trochisci  A cidi  Tartcirid,  E.  (Tartaric  acid,  gr.  cxx. ; pure 
sugar,  oviij. ; volatile  oil  of  lemons,  min.  x. ; pulverize  the  sugar 
and  acid,  add  the  oil,  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  beat  them  with 
mucilage  into  a proper  mass  for  making  lozenges.)  Commonly  em- 
ployed under  the  name  of  acidulated  drops  in  mild  sore  throats 
and  colds. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies  ; salts  of  potash,  of  lime,  of  mer- 
cury, and  of  lead  ; and  the  vegetable  astringents- 
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^ ^ Citrus  Aurantium,  Fructus.  The  Fruit  of  Citrus  Auran- 
tium.  The  common  siveet  orange  tree.  This  tree  is  indigenous 
in  many  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia ; and  is  cultivated  extensively  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  the  Azores,  and  the  West  India  Islands.  It 
belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Aurantiacece,  and  to  the  Linnasan 
class  and  order  Folyadelphia  Polyandria. 

BOTAOTCAL  CHARACTERS. — Stems,  smooth,  cylindrical,  from  12  to  15  feet  liigh ; 
leaves,  oval,  pointed,  entire,  shining,  coriaceous,  on  elongated  vringed  petioles ; flowers, 
large,  white,  axillary,  2-6  on  a common  peduncle,  fragrant ; fruit,  the  well-known 
sweet  orange. 

The  fruit  of  the  orange  is  too  well  known  to  require  description ; 
the  juice  consists  of  citric  and  malic  acids,  citrate  of  lime,  mucilage, 
albumen,  sugar,  and  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  juice  of  the  sweet  orange  is  an 
agreeable  refrigerant,  calculated' to  allay  thirst  in  febrile  and  inflam- 
matory affections  ; it  is  particularly  beneficial  in  diseases  attended 
with  much  thirst,  and  in  which  it  is  important  not  to  introduce  a 
large  quantity  of  fluid  into  the  stomach  or  intestines,  as  in  strangu- 
lated hernia,  &c. 


Limonis  Cortex.  Lemon  Peel.  Citrus  limonum,  DC.  Plate 
92,  Steph.  and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (Citrus  Medica).  (The  fresh 
outer  part  of  the  rind  of  the  ripe  fruit,  imported  from  southern 
Europe.) 

Limonis  Oleum.  Oil  of  Lemon.  (The  oil  expressed  or  distilled 
■ from  fresh  lemon  peel ; imported  chiefly  from  Sicily.) 

Limonis  Succus.  Lemon  Juice.  (The  expressed  juice  of  the 
: ripe  fruit.)  ^ Natives  of  the  same  countries,  and  belonging  to  the 
' same  botanical  classification  as  Citrus  aurantium. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — The  lemou-tree  attains  a height  of  10-16  feet  | leaves, 
oval,  or  oblong,  usually  toothed,  petiolate  ; the  petioles  simply  margined,  not  winged  ; 
flowers,  white,  tinged  with  red ; fruit,  ovoid,  terminated  with  an  elongated  knob ; 
containing  an  acid  pulp, 

CHARA.CTERS. — Of  the  Peel. — In  thin  slices  of  a yellow  colour,  dotted  with  numer- 
OTS  ve^cles  of  oil,  with  a fragrant  odour,  and  aromatic,  slightly  bitter  taste.  Of  the 
OiL— Colour,  pale  yellow  ; odour,  agreeable ; taste,  warm  and  bitter.  Of  the  Juice. — 
A slightly  turbid,  yellowish  liquor,  possessing  a sharp  acid  taste,  and  grateful  odour. 

PROPERTIES.  Lemons  are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

I Lemon  Peel  is  of  a yellow  colour,  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour, 
and^  a warm,  somewhat  bitter  taste,  both  of  which  are  much  injured  by 
drying.  Care  must  be  taken  in  peeling  lemons  to  remove  the  outer 
i yellow  rind  only,  as  in  it  alone  exists  the  oil  upon  which  its  flavourino' 
[properties  depend.  It  should  be  dried  without  artificial  heat,  and  is 
Ibest  preserved  laid  in  alternate  layers  with  sugar,  and  kept  in  well- 
:closed  bottles.  Lemon  peel  yields  its  properties  to  both  alcohol  and 
'water.  Oil  of  Lemons  is  obtained  from  the  rind  either  by  distil- 
llation  or  expre.ssion ; the  latter  is  the  method  usuall}’  followed;  it 
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IS  imported  from  Portugal  and  from  France.  It  has  a pale  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  the  fragrant  odour  of  lemons,  and  a pungent  aromatic 
toste ; density  -850.  Oil  of  lemons  has  the  probable  composition 
5 4)  being,  like  oil  of  turpentine,  composed  of  two  isomeric  oils 
citrene  and  citrylene.  The  juice  consists  of  1-77  per  cent,  of  citric 
acid,  U-72  of  gum,  malic  acid,  and  bitter  extractive,  and  .97-51  of 
water.  Lemons  decay  by  keeping.  Christison  states  that  they  are 
best  preserved  by  packing  them  with  newly-slaked  lime  in  bottles 
01  earthenware  jars,  the  mouths  of  which  are  secured  with  corks  and 
wax.  The  juice  may  be  kept  unchanged  for  years,  by  adding  to 
It  when  expressed  and  strained  a tenth  part  of  spirit  of  wine  filter- 
ing, and  preserving  in  well-stopped  bottles. 


THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Lemon  juice  forms  a useful  and 
agreeable  retrigerant,  allaying  thirst  and  diminishing  preternatural 
heat  m febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases ; it  is  also  found  particu- 
larly useful  in  hemorrhages  of  an  acute  character.  The  employment 
of  lemon  juice  as  a remedy  in  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism 
was  proposed  some  years  since  by  Dr.  G.  O.  Rees,  of  London,  and 
most  of  those^  who  have  tried  it  on  his  authority  corroborate  his 
statements  of  its  efficacy.  Under  its  influence  the  agonizing  pain  is 
stated^  to  be  very  rapidly  relieved,  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
diminished  in  a marked  degree.  The  form  of  rheumatism  in  which 
lemon  juice  seems  to  produce  the  greatest  benefit  is  the  acute  disease, 
when  the  small,  as  well  as  the  large  joints  are  engaged,  or  the  acute 
form  of  that  variety  which  is  ordinarily  termed  rheumatic  gout.  In 
my  own  experience,  although  I have  seen  excellent  and  speedy 
effects  follow  its  administration  in  some  cases,  it  has,  on  the  whole, 
disappointed  my  expectations,  chiefly  from  the  uncertainty  of  its 
beneficial  action ; being  as  little  to  be  depended  on  as  most  other 
specifics  which  have  been  proposed  for  this  obstinate  and  tedious 
disease  ; and  this  opinion,  propounded  in  a former  edition  of  this 
work,  further  and  more  extended  experience  has  fully  ratified. 
Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  modus  operandi 
of  lemon  juice  in  rheumatic  diseases,  but  none  of  them  are  at  all 
satisfactory.  Oil  of  lemons  is  an  aroma, tic  stimulant,  only  used  in- 
ternally, in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  minims,  to  give  an  agreeable 
flavour  to  other  medicines.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
spiritus  ammonicE  aromaticus.  As  a topical  remedy  it  is  highly 
praised  by  the  Germans  as  a stimulant  in  rheumatic  and  scrofulous 
ophthalmia,  for  which  purpose  it  is  dropped  into  the  eye.  Lemon 
peel  is  employed  as  a flavouring  ingredient  in  infusions. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Lemon  juice  is  usually 
administered  in  the  form  of  lemonade,  which  is  prepared  by  adding 
the  juice  to  about  ten  or  twelve  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  sweeten- 
ing with  sugar  to  the  taste  ; in  acute  rheumatism  Dr.  Rees  gives 
from  one  to  four  fluid  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  it  has 
been  administered  in  five  or  even  six  times  this  quantity.  Lemon 
juice  is  also  much  employed  for  the  preparation  of  effervescing 
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draughts  with  the  alkaline  carbonates  : gr.  xx.  of  the  bicarbonate  of 
potash  require  for  saturation  fSiiiss.  of  lemon  juice ; gr.  xx.  of  the 
sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  fSivss. ; and  gr,  xx.  of  the  sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia,  f3vj. 

Syrupus  Limonis.  Syrup  of  Lemons.  (Take  of  fresh  lemon 
peel,  two  ounces  ; lemon  juice,  strained,  one  pint ; refined  sugar, 
two  pounds  and  a quarter.  Add  the  sugar  and  the  lemon  peel  to 
the  lemon  juice  in  a covered  vessel,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  with  the 
aid  of  a steam  or  water  bath,  then  strain.  The  product  should 
weigh  three  pounds  and  a half,  and  should  have  the  specific  gravity 
, l‘S40.)  An  excellent  addition  to  refrigerant  drinks ; in  febrile 
; affections  it  may  be  given  with  barley  water.  This  syrup  must  be 
kept  in  well-stopped  bottles  in  a very  cool  place.  Dose,  f^j.  to  fSij. 

rinctura  Limonis.  Tincture  of  Lemon  Peel.  (Take  of  fresh 
lemon^  peel,  sliced  thin,  two  ounces  and  a half ; proof  spirit,  one 
; pint.  Macerate  the  lemon  peel  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen 
ounces  of  the  spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally  ; then 
■transfer  to  a percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into 
the  percolator  the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as 
the  percolation  is  completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator 
:to  pressure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  two  liquids,  and  add  suffi- 
icient  proof  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  Dose,  fSss.  to  f3ij.  j an  agree- 
:able  adjunct  to  other  medicines. 

* A.rtifci(iL  Lemon  Juice. — Macnamara,  (Citric  acid,  gr.  cxl. ; 
^syrup,  fSij.  ; naucilage,  f3ij.  ; oil  of  lemons,  min.  iv.  ; water,  fsiijss. 
-Mix.)  This  will  constitute  a solution  that  will  require  a fastidious 
I palate  to  distinguish  from  strained  lemon  juice.  The  mucilage  and 
•syrup  in  it  fulfil  an  important  indication  in  effervescing  draughts, 
mechanically  entangling  and  delaying  the  extrication  of  carbonic 
lacid,  until  the  fluid  reaches  the  stomach,  as  upon  the  action  of  this 
acid  upon  an  irritable  stomach  much  of  the  eflScacy  of  the  remedy 
i depends. 

INCOMPATIBLES.  The  mineral  and  vegetable  acids  ; and  lime 
vater. 


MoriSuccus.  Mulberry  Juice.  Morns  nigra,  Plate  89, 

Steph.  and  Church.  Med.  Bot  (The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  culti- 
vated m Britain.)  The  mulberry  tree  is  a native  of  Persia,  now  cul- 
Mvated  in  this  country;  it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Urticacece 

. I lor acem,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Monoecia 
i etrandria. 


BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS.— A small  tree  with  rugged  bark  ; leaves,  cordate,  lobed : 
owers,  greenish,  in  small  roundish  catkins;  fruit,  d?irk  purple,  “consisting  of  the 

'^(SleD  together,  inclosing  a dry  membraneous  peri- 


PROPERTIES.— The  fruit,  commonly  called  mulberry,  has  a faint, 
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agreeable  odour,  aud  an  acidulous,  sweetish  taste.  The  juice  con- 
tains tartaric  acid,  sugar,  colouring  matter,  and  water. 

CHAEACTERS. — Of  the  Juice. — Of  a dark  violet  colour,  with  a faint  odour,  and  an 
acidulous  sweet  taste. 


THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Mulberry  juice  is  an  agreeable  refri- 
gerant, but  taken  in  quantity  it  is  apt  to  produce  diarrhoea.  In  the  « 
present  day  it  is  very  seldom  used,  except  as  a colouring  agent.  ^ 
J he  following  is  the  only  officinal  preparation  of  mulberries  : — 

Syrupus  Mori.  Syrup  of  Mulberries.  (Take  of  mulberry  juice,  J 
one  pint ; refined  sugar,  two  pounds  ; rectified  spirit,  two  fluid  « 
ounces  and  a half.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  juice  by  a gentle  heat  a 
and  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  remove  the  scum,  and  T 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid  from  the  dregs,  if  any  appear.  Lastly,  add  | 
the  spirit.  The  product  should  weigh  three  pounds  six  ounces,  and  « 
should  have  the  specific  gravity  1-330.)  Used  for  the  same  purposes  I 
as  the  syrup  of  lemons  ; it  has  a fine  purple  colour,  which  is  changed  f 
by  acids  and  alkalies.  Dose,  f^.  to  flij.  I 

Potass^  Chloras.  Chlorate  of  Potash.  K0,C105(= 122-5).  | i 

PREPARATION. — (Take  of  carbonate  of  potash,  twenty  ounces ; slaked  lime,  fifty-  | ] 
three  ounces  ; distilled  water,  a sufficiency ; black  oxide  of  manganese,  eighty  ounces ; T • 
hydrochloric  acid  of  commerce,  twenty-four  pints.  Mix  the  lime  with  the  carbonate  T> 
of  potash  and  triturate  them  with  a few  ounces  of  the  water  so  as  to  make  the  mixture  | 
slightly  moist.  Place  the  oxide  of  manganese  in  a large  retort  or  flask,  and  having  | - 
poured  upon  it  the  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  six  pints  of  water,  apply  a gentle  i ^ 
sand  heat,  and  conduct  the  chlorine  as  it  comes  over,  first  through  a bottle  containing  ri 
six  ounces  of  water,  and  then  into  a large  carboy  containing  the  mixture  of  carbonate  f f 
of  potash  and  slaked  lime.  When  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  has  come  over,  remove  the  J 
contents  of  the  carboy,  and  boil  them  for  twenty  minutes  with  seven  pints  of  the  water ; | 
filter  and  evaporate  till  a film  forms  on  the'  surface,  and  set  aside  to  cool  and  crystal- 
lize.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are  to  be  purified  by  dissolving  them  in  three  times 
their  weight  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  again  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallize.) 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  mixing  the  carbonate  of  potash 
with  the  lime,  it  is  deprived  by  it  of  its  carbonic  acid,  caustic  potash 
is  held  in  solution,  and  carbonate  of  lime  precipitated.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  chlo- 
rine is  evolved  with  the  formation  at  the  same  time  of  two  atoms 
of  water  and  one  of  chloride  of  manganese;  thus,  MnOg-i-^HCl 
= MnCl  -f-  2HO  -h  Cl.  Six  atoms  of  chlorine  react  upon  six  atoms  of 
potash ; one  chlorine  abstracting  the  oxygen  from  five  equivalents 
of  the  potash  to  form  chloric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  remaining 
potash  to  form  chlorate  of  potash,  whilst  the  remaining  five  chlo- 
rines unite  with  the  five  potassiums  to  form  five  atoms  of  chloride 
of  potassium,  thus,  6KO-f  (iCl=K0C105-h5KCl.  It  thus  appears 
that  in  virtue  of  this  process  we  have  formed  carbonate  of  lime, 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  chlorate  of  potash.  The  two  latter  of 
these  are  separated  from  the  former  in  virtue  of  their  solubility  m 
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boiling  water,  and  they  are  themselves  separated  by  the  process  of 
crystallization  ; the  chlorate  of  potash  crystallizing  first,  and  the 
chloride  of  potassium  being  left  in  the  mother  liquor. 

CHAEACTEES. — In  colourless  rhomboiclal  crystalline  plates,  with  a cool  saline  taste, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  explodes  when  triturated  with  sulphur.  By  heat 
it  fuses,  gives  off  oxygen  gas,  and  leaves  a white  residue,  readily  forming  with  water 
a neutral  solution,  which  is  precipitated  white  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  yellow  by  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Chlorate  of  potash  is  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  potash,  and  one  of  chloric  acid,  KOCIO5,  specific  gra- 
1 yity  1-989.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air  ; inodorous ; exposed  to  heat, 
it  fuses  and  gives  out  oxygen  below  a red  heat ; if  the  heat  be  in- 
creased, all  the  oxygen  is  driven  off,  and  chloride  of  potassium  left. 
It  is  soluble  in  about  1 7 parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  once  and  a half 
its  weight  of  boiling  water.  This  salt  is  readily  known  : by  drop- 
ping a little  sulphuric  acid  on  the  crystals  they  first  become  yellow, 
afterwards  red,  and  give  out  the  greenish-yellow  gas, — peroxide  of 
chlorine.  The  white  precipitate  produced  under  the  conditions  stated 
in  the  chciracteTS  is  chloride  of  silver,  the  yellow,  potassio-bichloride 
of  platinum  (see  pp.  164,  165). 

TESTS.  Its  solution  is  not  affected  by  nitrate  of  silver,  or  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  Only  impurities  met  with  in  chlorate  of 
potash  are  chloride  of  potassium  and  lime,  and  these  arise  from 
faulty  preparation  ; they  are  readily  detected  by  adding  nitrate  of 
silver  to  a solution  of  the  salt  in  distilled  water ; if  any  chloride  be 
present,  a white  precipitate  is  thrown  down ; or  by  adding  a solution 
of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  will  precipitate  the  lime  in  the  form 
of  oxalate,  should  any  be  present. 

therapeutical  effects. — Chlorate  of  potash  in  its  action  on 
the  system  resembles  nitre ; by  some  it  has  been  held  to  be  diuretic, 
but  its  most  manifest  action  is  refrigerant.  It  was  formerly  em- 
ployed  in  diseases  which  were  supposed  to  depend  on  a deficiency  of 
oxygen,  as  in  phthisis  and  scurvy,  in  consequence  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  which  enters  into  its  composition  being  deemed 
capable  of  supplying  that  important  element  directly  to  the  system  ; 
and  at  the  present  day  this  idea  is  being  revived  in  the  minds  of 
many  practitioners  : why,  however,  it  should  discharge  this  duty  in 
any  greater^  degree  than  nitrate  of  potash,  a salt  possessing  a pre- 
cisely identical  amount  of  oxygen,  I cannot  see,  nor  am  I aware 
ot  any  clinical  facts  that  can  in  any  way  support  this  theory. 
More  recently  it  has  been  proposed  as  a remedy  in  diseases  at- 
tended with  a deficiency  of  the  saline  constituents  of  the  blood,  as 
in  malignant  cholera,  typhus  fevers,  &c.  Almost  the  only  diseases, 
however,  in  which  I have  seen  any  great  amount  of  value  following  its 
use  are  malignant  scarlatina  and  ccltictutti  ovis,  or  phagedenic  ulce- 
ration of  the  cheek  in  children,  and  in  this  affection  it  occasionally 
} proves  singularly  beneficial ; on  the  Continent,  however,  especially 
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in  France,  it  is  prescribed  in  a number  of  diseases,  particularly  in 
those  attended  with  unhealthy  or  gangrenous  ulcerations. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  X.  to  gr.  XX.  dissolved 
in  water,  and  sweetened  with  syrup.  The  dose  for  children  is  from 
gT.  iiss.  to  gr.  V.  according  to  the  age,  and  in  the  diseases  above  men- 
tioned this  quantity  should  be  given  every  hour,  or  at  least  every 
second  hour. 


Potass^  Nitras, — Nitrate  of  Potash  (described  in  the  division 
Piuretics)^  operates  as  a refrigerant,  sensibly  diminishing  preterna- 
tural heat  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections  ; during  its  opera- 
tion the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  are  diminished  also,  and  it 
has  consequently  been  named  a sedative-refrigerant.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  nitre  was  given  in  large  doses  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  rheumatism,  and  this  practice  has  been  revived  of 
late  years  first  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  in  England.  So  far  as 
my  own  experience  would  lead  me  to  judge,  it  is  productive  of  the 
most  beneficial  results  in  many  cases,  but  in  some  it  fails  to  afford 
the  least  relief ; and  in  all  after  the  second  or  third  day  it  causes 
great  nausea  and  loathing.  The  manifest  effects  I have  seen  to  fol- 
low its  use  are  a great  increase  in  the  urinary  secretion,  and  a dimi- 
nution in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse;  according  to  others, 
it  causes  copious  sweating  and  purging.  The  employment  of  nitre 
in  hemorrhages,  particularly  hemoptysis,  is  attended  with  much 
benefit,  which  depends  undoubtedly  on  the  combined  action  above 
referred  to.  It  ’proves  very  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  asthma, 
especially  when  dependent  on  disease  of  the  heart.  In  such  cases  a 
popular  mode  of  employing  it  is  in  the  form  of  touch-paper — bibu- 
lous paper  impregnated  with  a saturated  solution  of  it,  and  dried, 
being  burnt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  patient.  My  old  friend.  Dr. 
Jerome  Morgan,  of  this  city,  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
such  paper,  additionally  medicated  by  immersion  in  saturated  de- 
coctions of  stramonium,  of  datura  tatula,  or  of  belladonna,  with  signal 
benefit  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases.  Nitrate  of  potash  is  contra- 
indicated in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  stomach,  the  intestinal 
canal,  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  in  consequence  of  its  irritant  proper- 
ties which  have  been  alluded  to  in  a previous  chapter.  As  an  ex- 
ternal application,  nitre  is  employed  to  produce  cold  during  its 
solution  in  water ; for  this  purpose  it  should  be  applied  during  the 
process  of  solution.  According  to  Mr.  Walker,  five  ounces  of  ni- 
trate of  potash,  mixed  with  five  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  dissolved 
in  fifteen  ounces  of  water,  during  the  solution  of  the  salts  will  pro- 
duce an  amount  of  cold  capable  of  reducing  the  thermometer  forty 
degrees. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  x.  to  gr. 
XX.,  mixed  with  sugar  or  dissolved  in  water.  In  the  treatment  of 
acute  rheumatism  it  must,  however,  be  given  in  very  large  doses. 
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from  half  an  ounce  to  three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  in  the  course  of 
the  twenty-four  hours,  rapidly  increased  to  an  ounce,  an  ounce  and 
a quarter,  or  even  an  ounce  and  a half.  When  thus  prescribed,  it 
should  be  given  dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  fluid ; gr.  lx.  in 
fiviij.  of  gruel,  barley-water,  or  lemonade.  Nitre-whey,  prepared  by 
boiling  gr.  cxx.  of  nitre  in  Oj.  of  new  milk,  and  straining,  is  an  ex- 
cellent refrigerant  drink  in  mild  and  febrile  diseases.  Dose,  foij,  to 
foiv.  Where  nitre  is^to  be  administered  as  a refrigerant  dissolved  in 
water,  the  effect  is  much  increased  if  the  solution  be  not  made  until 
just  before  being  swallowed. 


Rosa  Canina. — Hips.  Rosa  canina,  Linn.  The  Dog  Rose. 
Plate  1 39,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. ; and  other  allied  species.  (The  ripe 
fruit  of  indigenous  plants,  deprived  of  the  hairy  seeds  (achenes).) 
The  dog-rose  is  a common  indigenous  shrub,  belonging  to  the  Na- 
tural family  Rosacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Icosan- 
dria  Polygynia. 

BOTAifiCAL  CHARACTERS. — Stem,  with  scattered,  hooked  prickles,  which  are  di- 
lated at  the  base  ; leaves,  naked  or  slightly  hairy ; leaflets,  with  irregular  serratures  ; 
flowers,  rose-red  ; fruit,  scarlet. 

CHARACTERS.— An  inch  or  more  in  length,  ovate,  scarlet,  smooth,  shining  : taste, 
sweet,  subacid,  pleasant. 

PROPERTIES. — The  fruit  (hip)  of  the  dog-rose  consists  of  the  fleshy 
calyx,  inclosing  numerous  small  carpels  enveloped  with  hairs  ; it  is 
of  a bright  scarlet  colour,  smooth  and  shining.  The  external  coat 
alone  is  used  in  medicine ; it  should  be  carefully  freed  from  the  car- 
pels and  hairs.  It  has  a sweetish  acidulous  taste,  and  is  composed 
chiefly  of  uncrystallizable  sugar,  gum,  citric,  and  malic  acids. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— The  hip  of  the  dog-rose  is  an  agree- 
able refrigerant ; it  is  only  employed  in  medicine  in  the  following 
preparation  : — ° 

Confectio  Rosce  Caning.  Confection  of  Hips.  (Take  of  hips, 
carefully  deprived  of  their  seeds,  one  pound  ; refined  sugar,  two 
pounds.  Beat  the  hips  to  a pulp  in  a stone  mortar,  add  the  sugar, 
and  rub  them  well  together.)  Used  only  as  a basis  for  forming 
more  active  remedies  into  pills  or  electuaries,  and  as  it  contains  no 
tannin,  it  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose  with  the  salts  of  iron. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 

SEDATIVES  OR  CONTRA-STIMULANTS. 

(Calmatives.) 

Sedatives  are  medicines  which  directly  or  primarily  depress  the 
vital  powers,  without  inducing  any  subsequent  excitement;  from 
their  action  being  the  reverse  of  Stimulants,  they  have  also  been 
very  generally  termed  CONTRA-STIMULANTS.  This  class  of  medical 
agents  is  usually  confounded  with  Narcotics  ; and  were  we  merely 
to  theorize  on  their  mode  of  action,  it  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to 
draw  an  exact  line  of  distinction,  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
remedial  powers  of  the  medicines  classed  under  each  head,  it  will,  I 
think,  b^  at  once  evident  how  'practically  essential  it  is  that  we 
should  recognise  this  as  a special  class  of  remedial  agents.  The 
diseases  in  which  sedatives  are  employed  are  those  of  over  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  : some  of  the  substances 
contained  in  the  class,  for  example  Hemlock,  act  directly  on  the 
nervous  system  ; while  others,  as  Digitalis,  influence  more  immedi- 
ately the  circulation.  It  will  be  therefore  necessary  before  pre- 
scribing for  individual  cases,  to  consider  attentively  the  pecuhar 
operation  of  the  different  sedatives.  An  important  and  practical 
rule  to  be  borne  in  mind,  with  reference  to  the  operation  of  contra- 
stimulants,  is  that  the  dose  must  be  in  general  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  excitement  present ; this  tolcra'nce  of  medicines  is  remark- 
ably illustrated  by  the  very  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic  which  are 
administered  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  advantage,  when  in- 
flammatory action  runs  high.  To  the  remedies  which  have  been 
ordinarily  described  as  sedatives,  the  modern  discoveries  in  medicine 
have  made  an  important  addition,  namely,  Anccstlietics : under  this 
appellation  are  included  certain  vapours  or  gases,  by  the  inhalation 
of  which  sensation  and  the  power  of  the  will  are  temporarily  sus- 
pended. The  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether  was  at  first  employed  to 
produce  this  effect,  but  its  use  has,  in  this  country  at  least,  been 
altogether  superseded  by  chloroform  since  the  discovery  of  Professor 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh  ; and  that  of  A'inylene,  now  described  in 
this  book  for  the  first  time,  though  only  employed  very  recently,  is 
falling  rapidly  into  disuse. 
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* Acidum  Carbonicum.  Carbonic  Acid  (002=22).  This  ga- 
seous acid,  not  officinal  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  requires  a 
short  notice,  in  consequence  of  its  use  having  been  lately  again  re- 
vived as  a sedative  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  During  the  last 
century  it  had  been  employed  with  that  intention,  and  amongst 
others  by  Dr.  Macbride,  who  practised  in  this  city,  and  contributed 
much  at  that  time  to  medical  literature. 

The  mode  of  preparation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  its  chemical 
history  are  too  generally  described  in  the  most  elementary  works  on 
chemistry  to  need  any  notice  here ; and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
devising  an  apparatus  for  its  therapeutical  application  according  to 
the  special  part  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied ; besides 
which,  the  manner  of  developing  it  has  been  already  described  and 
explained  under  the  head  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  salt  its  use  is  directed  (see  p.  22).  It  has  been  em- 
ployed chiefly  if  not  altogether  in  the  treatment  of  those  painful 
diseases  of  females  which  affect  the  bladder  and  uterine  organs,  and 
it  is  said  with  much  success.  Dr.  Churchill,  in  a memoir  published 
in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  J ournal  of  Medical  Science  (vol.  xxiv., 
page  227),  narrates  some  cases  in  which  he  derived  very  decided 
beneflt  from  the  application  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the  vagina  in 
the  irritable  bladder  attendant  on  or  accompanying  uterine  diseases, 
as  also  in  the  obstinate  vomiting  of  hysteria  and  of  pregnancy.  In 
the  treatment  of  irritability  of  the  stomach  by  effervescing  mixtures, 
the  carbonic  acid  eliminated  is  the  important  remedial  agent.  The 
efficacy  of  the  yeast  poultice  (hereafter  to  be  described)  in  a great 
measure  depends  upon  the  production  of  this  gas. 

Poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  requires  a few  words  of  observation. 
This  gas,  the  product,  amongst  other  sources,  of  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess, is  met  with  in  the  atmospheric  air,  equally  diffused,  and  con- 
stituting of  it  about  one  volume  in  two  thousand.  Occasionally, 
however,  it  is  found  present  in  a more  concentrated  form,  and  then 
becomes  one  of  the  most  deadly  as  it  is  the  most  insidious  of  poi- 
sonous gases.  Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  atmos- 
pheric air  (1-5245),  a circumstance  which  favours  its  accumulation 
in  grottoes,  wells,  brewers’  vats,  cellars,  &c. ; places  which  if  not  ex- 
posed to  currents  of  air  should  never  be  entered  without  the  pre- 
caution of  ascertaining  whether  a candle  will  continue  to  burn 
01  igritly  in  the  apartment  to  be  visited  ; should  the  light  dim,  on 
no  account  should  it  be  entered.  We  have  also  natural  reservoirs 
m this  gas  ; the  Valley  of  P oisons  in  J ava,  the  Grotto  del  Cane  at 

^ constant  ingredient  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lime  kilns  (being  given  off  from  the  limestone 
during  the  process  of^  calcination),  and,  being  given  off  by  plants 
during  night  time,  it  is  also  found  in  greenhouses,  &c.,  a fact  which 
explains  how  prejudicial  the  presence  of  plants  is  in  the  bedroom 
especially  of  the  invalid.  ^ The  symptoms  produced  by  it  are  drow- 
siness, gradually  increasing  to  stupor  and  coma;  congestion  and 
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lividity  of  countenance;  venous  congestion  generally,  consequent  on 
the  conversion  of  the  arterial  into  venous  blood,  &c.  The  treatment  is 
free  access  of  pure  atmospheric  air,  moderate  venesection,  general 
stimuli,  the  cold  douche,  and,  as  a last  resource,  artificial  respira- 
tion and  the  electro-magnetic  current.  Occasionally  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  superintend  the  removal  of  parties  so  asphixiated  from  vats, 
&c. ; this  may  be  done  by  covering  the  mouth  of  those  who  descend 
for  the  purpose  with  cloths  steeped  in  lime  water,  or  with  masks 
made  for  the  purpose  provided  with  long  tubes  of  India  rubber, 
which  enable  the  wearer  to  breathe  the  air  outside  the  vat.  In  all 
such  cases  a stout  rope  ought  to  be  fastened  to  the  parties  descending, 
lest  they  also  should  succumb  to  the  deleterious  influences  of  the 
gas,  and  which  in  that  case  will  facilitate  their  extrication. 


Acidum  Hydrocyanicum  Dilutum.  Dilute  Hydrocyanic  Add. 
(Syn.  : Prussic  Acid,  Zootic  Acid.)  (Hydrocyanic  acid,  HCaN, 

( = 27)  dissolved  in  water,  and  constituting  2 per  cent,  of  the  solu- 
tion.) 

PBEPAEATiOK. — Take  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  two  ounces  and  a quarter; 
sulphuric  acid,  seven  fluid  drachms ; distilled  water,  thirty  fluid  ounces,  or  a suiR- 
ciency.  Dissolve  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  ten  ounces  of  the  water,  then  add 
the  sulphuric  acid  previously  diluted  with  four  ounces  of  the  water  and  cooled.  Put 
them  into  a retort,  and  adapt  this  to  a receiver  containing  eight  ounces  of  the  water, 
which  must  he  kept  carefully  cold.  Distil  with  a gentle  heat  by  the  aid  of  a sand 
bath  until  the  fluid  in  the  receiver  measures  seventeen  ounces.  Add  to  this  three 
ounces  of  the  water,  or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  acid  to  the  required 
strength  of  two  per  cent. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — Upon  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (K2FeCy3),  we  find  that  two  equiva- 
lents of  the  ferrocyanide  are  reacted  upon  by  six  of  sulphuric  acid,  . 
resulting  in  the  production  of  three  equivalents  of  bisulphate  of  ■ 
potash,  one  of  biferrocyanide  of  potassium  (KFe2Cy3,  Everitt's  salt),  : 
three  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  three  of  water;  thus,  2(K2FeCy3)  , 
+ 6S03H0=3K02S03-bKFe2Cy3-f-aHCy-i-aH0  ; of  these  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  distils  over,  and  by  the  addition  of  water  is  re- 
duced to  the  proper  density.  By  using  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  thereby  producing  a bisulphate  instead  of  the  neutral  sulphate  | 
of  potash,  the  process  goes  on  with  greater  regularity,  and  is  exempt 
from  the  intermissions  and  subsequent  violent  action  that  would 
otherwise  arise. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a colour-  ■ 
less  liquid,  with  a peculiar  penetrating  odour,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  peach  blossoms,  and  a bitter  taste,  leaving  a warm  sensation 
on  the  tongue  and  palate.  The  odour  is  generally  stated  to  re- 
semble  that  of  the  volatile  oil  or  distilled  water  of  bitter  almonds,  | 
but  it  is  decidedly  different,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  it.  ^ 
The  specific  gravity  varies  with  the  quantity  of  real  or  anhydrous  | 
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acid  contained  in  the  medicinal  preparation,  a very  slight  difference 
in  density  indicating  a very  serious  difference  in  strength. 

CHAKACTEES. — A colourless  liquid  with  a peculiar  odour,  only  slightly  and  tran- 
siently reddening  litmus.  Treated  with  a minute  quantity  of  a mixed  solution  of  sul- 
phate and  persulphate  of  iron,  and  afterwards  with  potash,  and  finally  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  Prussian  blue. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Absolute  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a colour- 
less liquid,  possessing  a peculiar  odour  resembling  that  of  peach 
blossoms,  and  stated  to  have  a bitter  taste.  It  is  composed  of  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  cyanogen  ; cyanogen  itself  consisting 
of  two  atoms  of  carbon  and  one  of  nitrogen  (NCg) ; its  specific  gra- 
vity at  64°  is  0-697;  its  boiling  point  is  80°  F.,  and  its  freezing 
point  5°  F.  When  kept  for  some  time  in  a bottle  it  is  sponta- 
neously decomposed,  a black  precipitate  forming,  the  exact  com- 
position of  which  has  not  been  as  yet  accurately  determined, 
although  it  is  known  to  contain  ammoniacal  salts  and  paracyanogen. 
Diluted  with  distilled  water  it  constitutes  the  medicinal  acid,  the 
strength  of  which  formerly  varied  in  all  our  pharmacopoeias,  that 
of  Dublin  and  London  being  2 per  cent.,  Edinburgh  3-3  per  cent., 
and  that  which  is  commonly  found  in  the  shops  under  the  name 
of  Scheele’s  acid,  being  most  uncertain  in  its  strength,  ranging 
from  one  to  four,  or  even  more  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid.  Had 
we  no  other  reason  to  feel  grateful  for  a national  Pharmacopoeia,  on 
this  score  alone  we  should  congratulate  ourselves  that  now  the 
strength  of  this  dangerous  medicine  is  uniform  so  far  as  the  United 
Kingdom  is  concerned.  The  methods  of  estimating  its  strength  will 
be  described  in  the  next  paragraph.  The  presence  of  the  acid  can 
be  determined  by  the  following  characters  : — On  the  addition  to  it 
of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  we  have  a white  precipitate,  solu- 
ble in  caustic  water  of  ammonia  and  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  thrown 
down  ; the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  salt 
to  form  water,  the  cyanogen  uniting  with  the  silver  to  produce  cya- 
nide of  silver,  and  the  nitric  acid  being  set  free;  thus,  AgONOg 
-f  HCy  = HO  -f  AgCy  -p  N Og.  This  test  may  be  varied  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  liquid  containing  it,  and  covering 
the  vessel  with  a glass  plate,  having  its  lower  surface  moistened 
with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  ; owing  to  the  volatility  of  the 
acid  the  surface  of  the  plate  will  be  covered  with  the  white  cyanide 
of  silver.  Treated,  as  directed  in  the  characters,  with  a mixed  so- 
lution of  proto  and  per-sulphate  of  iron,  liquor  potassse,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  we  have  prussian  blue  (Fe43FeCy3)  produced.  The 
explanation  of  this  reaction  is,  that  on  the  addition  of  the  liquor 
potassse  to  the  salts  of  iron  we  have  a mixed  precipitate  composed 
of  proto  and  sesquioxide  of  iron ; these  are  presented  to  the  prussic 
acid  in  the  nascent  condition ; their  oxygen  is  removed  by  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  acid  in  the  form  of  water,  and  we  have  proto  and  sesqui- 
cyanide  of  iron  (or  prussian  blue)  precipitated;  thus,  3FeO -}- 2Fea03 
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-f-  9HCy=9HO-}-3FeCy-|-2Fe2Cy3;  but,  3FeCy-f-2Fe2Cy3  are  equi- 
valent to  Fe43FeCy3,  the  at  present  recognized  formulary  for  prussian 
blue.  In  addition  to  these  tests,  which,  however,  may  be  deemed  con- 
clusive as  determining  its  existence,  Liebig  has  suggested  another, 
which  bears  his  name  ; it  is  as  follows: — To  the  acid  must  be  added 
a few  drops  of  the  solution  of  bisulphide  of  ammonium  (NH4S.,) 
(the  ordinary  solution  found  in  our  laboratories  under  the  name  of 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  will  answer),  and  the  mixture  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness.  During  this  process  any  excess  of  bisul- 
phide is  driven  off  in  virtue  of  its  volatility;  the  hydrogen  of  the 
prussic  acid  is  separated  from  it,  and  is  also  expelled,  whilst  the 
cyanogen  unites  with  the  sulphur  and  the  ammonium  to  form  sul- 
phocyanide  of  ammonium;  thus,  NH4S2-fHCy=:H-f-NH4CyS2. 
This  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  on  the  addition  of  a drop  of  a 
solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  strikes  a blood-red  colour,  form- 
ing with  it  the  sulphocyanide  of  iron  (Fe2,3CyS2) ; thus,  Fe,Cl, 
+ 3(NH4,CyS2)  = 3NH4Cl  + Fe2,3CyS2. 

TESTS. — Specific  gravity  0-997.  Half  a fluid  ounce  of  the  acid,  when  treated  with 
an  excess  of  solution  of  soda,  requires  the  addition  of  80‘66  measures  of  the  volumetric 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  before  a permanent  precipitate  begins  to  form,  which  corre- 
sponds to  two  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid.  It  gives  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium,  but  with  nitrate  of  silver  it  gives  a white  precipitate  entirely  soluble  in  boilinsr 
nitric  acid. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Medicinal  prussic  acid,  as  met  with  in  the 
shops,  varies  much  in  strength,  is  often  much  contaminated  with 
impurities,  and  is  frequently  unfit  for  use  from  having  been  too 
long  kept.  The  strength  may  be  estimated  by  the  specific  gravity 
of  any  given  sample  ; but  this  method  requires  great  accuracy  and 
considerable  nicety^  of  manipulation,  as  weU  as  balances  of  great 
delicacy,  inasmuch,  as  already  stated,  a very  slight  difference  in 
density  will  indicate  an  important  difference  in  strength.  “ The 
excess  of  the  specific  gravity,  0-9979  over  0*9970,  is  less  than  one 
in  the  third  place  of  decimals ; while  the  acid  corresponding  to  the 
latter  is  stronger  than  that  corresponding  to  the  former,  in  the 
ratio  of  4 to  (Apjohn,  Manual  of  the  Metalloids,  page  559.) 
For  ordinary  purposes  it  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  precipitating 
a known  weight  of  prussic  acid  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
collecting  the  precipitated  cyanide  of  silver  on  a well-dried  and 
carefully- weighed  filter,  drying  it,  weighing  the  filter  and  precipitate 
together,  subtracting  from  the  gross  weight  that  of  the  filter,  when 
each  five  grains  of  the  resulting  weight  wiU  be,  quam  'proxime, 
equivalent  to  one  grain  of  anhydrous  acid.  The  reason  why  this 
should  be  so  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  atomic  weight 
of  cyanide  of  silver  (=zl34),  made  up  of  one  atom  of  silver  (=108), 
and  one  of  cyanogen  ( = 26) ; so  that  cyanogen  constitutes,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  one-fifth  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  salt.  The  per-cent- 
age  of  acid  will,  of  course,  be  arrived  at  by  the  rule  of  proportion. 
The  pharmacopmial  authorities  have  adopted  for  this  purpose  the 
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volumetric  test  originally  suggested  by  Liebig,  the  rationale  of  which 
is,  that  oxide  of  silver  is  precipitated  from  a solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  by  a solution  of  soda,  the  soda  abstracting  the  nitric  acid  to 
form  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  oxide  of  silver  being  precipitated ; thus, 
AgON O5  -f  NaO  = N aON O5  -b  AgO,  This  latter  forms  with  cyanide 
of  sodium  a soluble  double  salt,  cyanide  of  sodium  and  silver 
(NaCy,AgCy) ; thus,  2NaCy-bAgO  = NaCy,AgCy-bNaO.  The 
cyanide  of  sodium  being  produced  in  virtue  of  the  action  of  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  upon  the  liquor  sod^  ; thus,  NaO-f-HCy=:HO 
-f-NaCy  ; so  that  no  permanent  precipitate  can  form  so  long  as  any 
cyanide  of  sodium  is  present  in  the  solution.  The  moment  it  dis- 
appears the  oxide  of  silver  remains  a permanent  precipitate ; and 
from  this  fact  we  judge  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  cyanide 
of  sodium,  and  the  estimation  of  the  per-centage  of  acid  becomes 
but  a simple  matter  of  calculation,  the  data  of  which  are  furnished 
in  the  description  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Pharmacopceia,  of  the 
volumetric  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  pharmacopoeial  acid 
contains  two  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid,  and  consequently  “ con- 
tains rather  more  than  half  as  much  anhydrous  acid  as  acidum 
hydro-cyanicum,  Ed."  The  presence  of  any  fixed  impurity  is  in- 
dicated by  the  solution  not  being  entirely  vapourizable  by  heat. 
The  most  common  impurity  met  with  is  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  ; the  presence  of  either  may  be  suspected  if  the  medicinal  pre- 
paration acts  strongly  on  litmus  paper  ; they  may  be  easily  detected 
by  the  test  first  proposed  by  Professor  Geoghegan,  of  this  city : 
“ Drop  one  or  two  crystals  of  the  hydrargyro-iodocyanide  of  potas- 
sium into  the  suspected  acid ; should  any  foreign  acid  be  present, 
a red  precipitate  will  immediately  be  formed  on  them.^^  This  salt 
may  be  readily  prepared  by  adding  a concentrated  solution  of  bi- 
cyanide of  mercury  to  a solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  when  it  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  white  or  pearly  crystalline  plates.  Con- 
centrated distilled  water  of  bitter  almonds  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  prussic  acid  ; the  sophistication  may  be  detected  by  placing  a 
small  quantity  of  the  suspected  liquid  in  an  open  phial  in  a sand 
bath,  and  holding  a piece  of  litmus  paper  over  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  ; if  it  be  bitter  almond  water,  no  effect  will  be  produced  on 
the  paper,  but  it  will  be  reddened  by  the  vapour  of  prussic  acid. 
When  unfit  for  use  from  being  kept  too  long,  prussic  acid  is  gene- 
rally,  though  not  always,  discoloured. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Hydrocyanic  acid  is  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  poison  which  has  been  as  yet  discovered,  “ death  having 
been  occasioned  in  man  by  a mixture  containing  scarcely  one 
gi’ain  of  the  anhydrous  acid  ” (Christison).  The  usual  symptoms 
produced  by  a poisonous  dose  are  convulsions,  difficult  and  spas- 
modic breathing,  and  insensibility,  followed  by  death  in  a few  mi- 
nutes ; in  some  instances,  however,  life  has  been  prolonged  for  half 
an  hour  or  more ; but  if  the  quantity  taken  be  very  large,  death 
occurs  so  rapidly  that  the  only  symptoms  which  can  be  observed  are 
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two  or  three  deep  hurried  inspirations  ; in  some  instances,  preceded 
it  is  stated,  by  a loud  shriek  ; this,  however,  is  very  doubtful.  In 
medicinal  doses  hydrocyanic  acid  acts  as  a direct  sedative,  producing, 
immediately  after  it  has  been  taken,  a sensation  of  quiet  and 
calmness  throughout  the  whole  system,  diminishing  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  lowering  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  allaying  irritation  when  it  exists ; in  addition  to  the 
above,  which  may  be  said  to  be  its  more  immediate  effects,  it 
promotes  the  digestive  powers,  and  in  many  instances  acts  gently 
on  the  bowels. 

As  a remedial  agent,  this  acid  has  been  principally  u.sed  to  allay 
irritability,  to  diminish  pain,  and  to  lessen  spasm.  Thus  it  has  been 
employed  with  much  benefit  in  the  excited  action  of  the  heart  in 
pericarditis,  in  spasmodic  and  painful  affections  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  as  in  gastrodynia  and  enterodynia,  in  pyrosis,  particularly 
when  accompanied  by  much  pain,  in  chronic  vomiting,  and  in  colica 
pictonum.  In  the  irritable  stomach  of  pregnancy,  combined  with 
bisinuth  and  infusion  of  calumba,  it  frequently  proves  of  signal 
service,  as  also  in  that  most  distressing  affection,  sea  sickness.  It 
has  been  also  found  very  serviceable  in  allaying  irritable  or  spas- 
modic cough  in  various  pulmonary  affections,  as  in  simple  hooping 
cough,  unattended  with  inflammation,  in  pure  spasmodic  asthma, 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis,  and  in  the  spasmodic  cough  of 
nervous  and  hysterical  females.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  success- 
fully employed  to  allay  vomiting  and  purging  in  severe  cases  of 
common  cholera,  and  to  check  the  colliquative  diarrhoea  and  sweat- 
ing of  hectic.  Lastly,  it  has  been  administered  as  a calmative  and 
anodyne  in  neuralgia,  tic  douloureux,  chronic  rheumatism,  cancer- 
ous diseases,  and  nervous  palpitations,  but  its  success  in»these  affec- 
tions has  been  very  equivocal. 

^ Externally,  applied  in  the  form  of  lotion,  it  is  found  very  ser- 
viceable in  allaying  the  violent  itching  which  attends  many  forms 
of  skin  diseases,  but  for  this  purpose  is  far  inferior  to  chloroform. 
The  vapour  of  prussic  acid  has  been  applied  to  the  eye  in  amaurosis 
by  Dr.  Turnbull,  but  its  efficacy  is  very  doubtful ; in  a case  which 
I saw  with  Sir  William  Wilde,  of  this  city,  its  employment  for  this 
purpose  produced  giddiness,  temporary  insensibility,  and  other  sym- 
ptoms of  poisoning,  followed  by  erysipelatous  inflammation  of.  the 
face  and  forehead. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  medicinal  acid  is  ad- 
ministered in  doses  of  one  or  two  minims,  which  should  be  repeated 
every  second  or  third  hour,  according  to  circumstances,  the  effects 
being  very  transitory.  This  dose  has,  however,  been  very  much  ex- 
ceeded, in  Professor  Geoghegan^s  celebrated  case  the  patient  having 
taken  one  hundred  and  twenty  minims  before  dangerous  symptoms 
appeared.  It  is  best  given  in  distilled  water  to  which  simple  syrup 
may  be  added  ; it  should  be  always  prescribed  in  the  form  of 
draught,  as  when  given  in  mixture  it  is  generally  stated  to  be  apt 
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to  float  on  the  top  of  the  liquid,  and  that  thus  a single  dose  may 
produce  dangerous  effects  ; however,  from  a series  of  experiments 
that  I have  made  I have  satisfied  myself  that  this  is  a popular 
fallacy,  although  from  other  motives  I concur  in  the  desirability  of 
prescribing  it  in  the  form  of  draught,  as  thus  obviating  any  chance 
of  a mistake  in  the  dose.  The  quantity  given  should  be  increased 
very  gradually,  and  its  effects  carefully  watched.  For  external  use, 
a lotion  may  be  prepared  with  fSij.  of  the  acid,  and  fSviij.  of  distilled 
water,  the  application  of  which,  however,  to  raw  surfaces  should  be 
carefully  avoided. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Nitrate  of  silver;  red  oxide  of  mercury;  sul- 
phate of  copper ; sulphate  and  muriate  of  iron,  if  an  alkali  be  pre- 
sent ; all  sulphurets ; and  strychnia. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  prussic  acid,  if  the  person  be  seen  im- 
mediately, he  should  be  made  to  inhale  ammonia  diluted  with 
atmospheric  air,  or  the  liquor  ammonise  should  be  administered 
in  small  but  frequently-repeated  doses  ; the  administration  of  chlo- 
rine gas  has  been  also  recommended,  or  when  it  cannot  be  obtained 
readily,  a solution  of  the  hypochlorite  of  lime  or  hypochlorite  of 
soda  ; but  if  some  time  have  elapsed,  and  insensibility  be  present, 
the  most  powerful  external  stimulants,  with  the  cold  affusion,  and 
artificial  respiration,  should  be  employed.  More  recently  the  Messrs. 
Smith  of  Edinburgh  have  proposed  a mixture  of  a proto-  and  a per- 
salt  of  iron  combined  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  as  an  antidote  for 
prussic  acid ; and  from  the  experiments  performed  with  it,  its  use 
appears  to  be  attended  with  complete  success.  The  method  recom- 
mended by  these  gentlemen  is  as  follows  : — Dissolve  gr.  x.  of  sul- 
phate of  protoxide  of  iron  in  f5j.  of  water,  and  add  to  it  f3j.  of 
tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  ; and  dissolve  in  another  vessel  gr.  xx.  of 
carbonate  of  potash  in  foj.  or  foij.  of  water;  the  latter  solution  is  to 
be  administered  first,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  solution  of 
iron.  Of  all  the  remedies,  however,  which  have  been  proposed  for 
the  treatment  of  poisoning  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  none  have  been 
attended  with  the  good  results  which  have  followed  from  the  sedu- 
lous use  of  artificial  respiration  and  of  the  cold  aifusion,  or  prefer- 
ably the  cold  douche  on  the  head  only  ; and  in  several  recorded 
cases,  recovery  has  taken  place  even  where  this  remedy  had  not 
been. had  recourse  to  for  some  time  after  the  symptoms  of  poisoning 
had  appeared.  In  all  such  cases  the  practitioner  will  become  keenly 
alive  to  the  nature  of  the  case  by  the  strong  smell  of  prussic  acid  he 
will  perceive,  immediately  upon  entering  the  patient  s room. 


Aconitum.  Aconite.  Aconitum  Napellus,  Linn.  Monkshood. 
Plate  6,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (The  fresh  leaves  and  flowering  tops  ; 
gathered,  when  about  one-third  of  the  flowers  are  expanded,  from 
^plants  cultivated  in  Britain.) 

Aconiti  Radix.  Aconite  Root.  Aconitum  Napellus,  Linn. 
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Plate  p.  449,  vol.  xv.  Pharm.  Journ.  (The  root,  dried  ; imported 
Irom  (aermany,  or  cultivated  in  Britain,  and  collected  in  the  winter 
or  early  spring,  before  the  leaves  have  appeared.)  It  has  not  been 
yet  accurately  ascertained  which  species  of  the  genus  Aconiturn, 
was  eni^ployed  by  Storck,  who  was  tlie  first  to  use  it  as  a medicine, 
llie  reference  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  not  only  correct,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  accurate  and  trustworthy  experiments  of  Professor  Flem- 
ing, now  of  Birmingham,  whose  treatise  on  this  plant  is  a model  of 
the  manner  in  which  such  an  inquiry  should  be  conducted,  the  aco- 
nite here  inclicated  is  the  only  European  species  possessed  of  any 
medicinal  activity.  It  is  said  to  grow  wild  in  some  parts  of  England 
but  It  was  probably  introduced  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  where 
It  grows  abundantly  in  woods.  ^ It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family 

Manunculacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Polyandria 
Trigynia. 


BOT.\JucAL  CHARACTERS. — Eoot,  tapering,  with  one  or  more  pyriform  tubers  at- 
tached ; stems  siinple,  2-6  feet  high ; leaves,  palmate,  cuneate,  pinnatisect ; flowers 
on  a cjlmdncal  simple  raceme,  deeply  hairy,  with  an  irregular  petaloid  calyx,  the 
upper  leaflet  of  which  is  helmet  shaped. 


MODE  OE  PREPARATION. — The  I’oot  should  be  dug  up  immediately  after  the  plant 
flowers,  and  the  tubers  alone  employed  ; they  must  be  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  dried 
slowly  at  a low  temperature  ; the  leaves  should  be  gathered  just  before  the  flowers  ex- 
pand, and  dried  carefully  with  a stove  heat. 

CHARACTRS.—O/t/ie  Leaves  smooth,  palmate,  divided  into  five  deeply 

cut  wedge-shaped  segments;  exciting,  when  chewed,  a sensation  of  tingling.  Flowers 
numeious,  irregular,  deep  blue,  in  spikes.  Of  the  Root.  From  one  to  three  inches 
long,  not  thicker  than  the  finger  at  the  crown,  tapering,  wrinkled,  blackish-brown,  in- 
ternally whitish.  A minute  portion,  cautiously  chewed,  causes  prolonged  tinc^hng  and 
numbness.  ° ^ 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Acouitc  root  has  a faint  earthy  odour 
and  bitter  acrid  taste,  leaving  a benumbing  impression  on  the  lips 
and  tongue  ; it  is  the  most  active  part  of  the  plant.  The  leaves 
have  a very  feeble  narcotic  odour  ; their  taste  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  root.  When  carefully  dried,  they  retain  their  vii'tues  for 
many  years,  if  kept  in  close  vessels  in  a dry  place  excluded  from 
the  light. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — No  very  accurate  chemical  analysis  has 
been  made  of  this  plant.  It  contains  an  acrid  volatile  principle, 
green  colouring  matter,  vegetable  albumen,  some  salts,  and  a pecu- 
liar alkaloid,  first  discovered  by  Brandes,  and  named  by  him  aconir 
tina  (aconitia),  in  combination  with  a peculiar  acid  aconitic  acid 
(C4HO3),  indicated  by  Peschier,  and  said  to  be  identical  with  Equi- 
setic  acid,  together  with  a second  (inert  ?)  alkaloid  named  aconeUa. 
Aconitina  was  officinal  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836,  but 
as  it  could  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  procured  by  the  process  there 
given,  it  was  omitted  from  the  last  edition ; and  is  now  (although 
we  have  a formulary  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  its  manufac- 
ture) either  prepared  by  a few  celebrated  pharmaceutical  chemists 
in  these  countries,  or  imported  from  France  or  Germany.  Its  pro- 
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perties,  &c.,  will  be  described  among  tbe  preparations  of  the  drug. 
Aconite  leaves  and  root  yield  their  active  principles  completely  to 
alcohol,  but  very  imperfectly  to  water. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  leaves  of  other  species  are  occasionally  sub- 
stituted for  those  of  the  Aconitum  napellus  ; these  can  be  detected 
by  attention  to  the  characters  given  above. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  large  doses  the  leaves  or  root  of 
aconite  are  highly  poisonous,  appearing  to  produce  death  by  a direct 
depression  of  the  vital  powers,  thus  the  most  manifest  symptoms  are 
slight  wandering  delirium,  the  consciousness  being  partially  retained, 
general  muscular  tremors,  or  very  slight  convulsions,  and  failure  of 
the  circulation  ; moreover,  a feeling  of  numbness  and  tingling  is 
experienced  over  the  entire  of  the  body,  a diminution  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  surface  takes  place,  and  there  is  frequently  loss  of  sight 
— the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  was  at  first  contracted,  becoming  dila- 
ted, and  death  by  syncope  taking  place.  In  addition  to  these,  in 
some  carefully  conducted  experiments  on  the  lower  animals.  Von 
Praag  discovered  a retarding  influence  on  the  respiration,  and  a 
1 paralysing  operation  on  the  voluntary  muscles,  which  quite  agree 
with  its  effects  on  man  in  poisonous  doses.  As  a medicine  it  has 
been  used  with  the  most  marked  benefit  in  all  forms  of  painful 
diseases,  even  when  accompanied  by  inflammation ; this  is  well  illus- 
trated by  its  employment  in  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism,  and 
of  neuralgia.  In  the  former  of  these  diseases  it  has  proved  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  a complete  specific,  and  his  state- 
ments have  been  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  Fleming 
in  his  carefully  conducted  investigations ; the  alcoholic  extract,  given 
in  doses  of  from  half  a grain  to  eight  grains  frequently  repeated, 
curing  the  severest  attacks  of  febrile  rheumatism  in  from  two  to  six 
days,  and  affording  marked  relief  within  an  hour  or  two  after  the 
first  dose  is  taken.  It  has  not,  however,  proved  so  successful  in  the 
practice  of  other  British  physicians,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the 
1 inertness  of  the  former  officinal  preparations,  for,  in  some  cases  in 
which  I employed  the  powdered  leaves,  the  beneficial  results  were 
most  marked.  I have  administered  the  tincture  with  decided  benefit 
in  painful  affections  of  the  stomach,  whether  dependent  on  organic 
disease  or  not ; and  in  some  obstinate  cases  of  violent  gastrodynia, 
which  had  resisted  all  other  remedies  for  years,  its  effects  were  most 
decided,  perfect  recovery  resulting  in  a short  time  from  its  use.  In 
neuralgic  pains,  particularly  tic  douloureux,  applied  externally  in 
the  form  of  extract  or  tincture,  it  seldom  fails  to  ameliorate  the 
suffering,  producing  a remarkable  sensation  of  numbness,  and  in 
imany  instances  will  cure  the  disease;  but  it  is  not  so  useful  in  scia- 
tica or  lumbago.  It  has  been  also  administered  in  the  treatment  of 
many  other  diseases,  but  in  none  of  them  has  its  efficacy  been  well 
established.  Aconitia  has  been  used  in  the  •same  cases  as  the  pre- 
iparations  of  the  leaves  or  root  of  aconite,  but  owing  to  its  high  price 
ind  its  intensely  poisonous  properties,  it  has  hitherto  been  but  little 
employed. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  powder  of  the  root 
or  leaves  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  xij.  gradually 
increased,  until  symptoms  indicating  its  action  are  produced.  The 
officinal  preparations  are,  of  the  root,  aconitia,  linimentum,  tinctura  • 
of  the  leaves,  extractum.  ’ 

■Acouitia.  AeoTiitia.  CgoH47NOj4.  (An  alkaloid,  obtained  from 
aconite  root.) 

PREPARATION.— Take  of  aconite  root,  in  coarse  powder,  fourteen  pounds ; rectified 
spirit,  a sufficiency  ; distilled  water,  a sufficiency  ; solution  of  ammonia,  a sufficiency  • 
pure  ether,  a sufficiency ; dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a sufficiency.  Pour  upon  the  aconite 
root  three  gallons  of  the  spirit,  mix  them  well,  and  heat  until  ebullition  commences  • 
then  cool  and  macer.ate  for  four  days.  Transfer  the  whole  to  a displacement  apparatus’ 
and  percolate,  adding  more  spirit,  when  requisite,  until  the  root  is  exhausted.  Distil 
off  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit  from  the  tincture,  and  evaporate  the  remainder  over  a 
water  bath  until  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  has  been  dissipated.  Mix  the  residual  extract 
thoroughly  with  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and,  when  it  has  cooled 
to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  filter  through  paper.  To  the  filtered  liquid  add 
solution  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  heat  them  gently  over  a water  bath.  Sepa- 
rate the  precipitate  on  a filter,  and  dry  it.  Reduce  this  to  coarse  powder,  and  mace- 
rate it  in  successive  portions  of  the  ether  with  frequent  agitation.  Decant  the  several 
products,  mix,  and  distil  off  the  ether  until  the  extract  is  dry.  Dissolve  the  dry  extract 
in  warm  distilled  water  acidulated  with  the  sulphuric  acid ; and,  when  the  solution  is 
cold,  precipitate  it  by  the  cautious  addition  of  solution  of  ammonia  diluted  with  four 
times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water.  Wash  the  precipitate  on  a filter  with  a small  quantity 
of  cold  distilled  water,  and  dry  it  by  slight  pressure  between  folds  of  filtering  paper. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — Aconitia,  as  already  stated,  exists  in 
combination  with  aconitic  acid  ; by  digestion  with  rectified  spirit 
the  root  is  exhausted  of  this  salt,  whiph  is  decomposed  by  the  first 
addition  of  ammonia,  the  aconitia,  together  with  some  colouring 
matter,  precipitating,  and  the  aconitate  of  ammonia  remaining  in 
solution.  By  digesting  the  precipitate  with  ether  the  aconitia  is 
dissolved  out,  and  the  ether  is  now  recovered  by  distillation ; on  the 
addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  we  have  sulphate  of  aconitia  formed, 
which  salt  is  subsequently  decomposed  by  the  second  addition  of 
caustic  water  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  ammonia  being  held  in  solu- 
tion, and  the  aconitia  precipitating : the  subsequent  steps  of  the  pro- 
cess require  no  comment. 

CHARACTERS. — A white  usually  amorphous  solid,  soluble  in  150  parts  of  cold,  and 
50  of  hot  water,  and  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  ; strongly  alkaline  to 
reddened  litmus,  neutralizing  acids,  and  precipitated  from  them  by  the  caustic  alka- 
lies, but  not  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  the  bicarhonates  of  soda  or  potash.  It  melts 
with  heat,  and  burns  with  a smoky  flame.  When  rnbbed  on  the  skin  it  causes  tingling, 
followed  by  prolonged  numbness.  It  is  a very  active  poison. 

TESTS. — Dissolves  entirely  in  pure  ether ; leaves  no  residue  when  burned  with  free 
access  of  air. 

Aconitia  is  iu  the  form  of  a white  semi-crystalline  powder,  odour- 
less, with  a bitter  benumbing  taste,  producing  a sense  of  dryness  and 
constriction  of  the  fauces.  It  is  very  soluble  in  sulphuric  ether,  less 
so  in  alcohol,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  When  perfectly 
pure,  this  alkaloid  is  so  powerful  a poison  “ that  the  fiftieth  of  a grain 
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has  endangered  the  life  of  an  individual'"  (Pereira).  As  usually  met 
with  it  is  of  a grayish-yellow  colour,  in  which  state  it  is  very  im- 
pure. The  usual  impurity  being  aconella,  the  second  alkaloid  found 
in  monkshood  ; its  inferior  solubility  in  ether  distinguishes  it  from 
aconitia.  Aconitina  possesses,  hut  of  course  much  more  powerfully, 
the  same  medicinal  virtues  as  monkshood  ; it  has  been  principally 
used  in  the  form  of  ointment  in  tic  douloureux  and  other  neuralgic 
pains  ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  sufficient  advantages  over 
the  extract  (considering  its  enormous  price)  to  warrant  its  employ- 
ment as  a medicinal  agent.  It  cannot  be  administered  internally 
with  safety. 

Unguentum  AconiticB.  Ointment  of  Aconitia.  (Take  of  aco- 
nitia, eight  grains ; rectified  spirit,  half  a fluid  drachm  ; prepared 
lard,  one  ounce.  Dissolve  the  aconitia  in  the  spirit,  add  the  lard, 
and  mix  thoroughly.)  Employed  by  friction  with  the  finger  during 
several  minutes.  If  there  be  any  abrasion  of  the  cuticle,  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  aconitia  cannot  be  unattended  with  danger. 

* Solutio  Aconitince,  Turnbull.  (Aconitia,  gr.  viij.;  rectified 
spirit,  foij. ; dissolve.)  Applied  externally  by  means  of  a small 
sponge. 

Extractum  Aconiti.  Extract  of  Aconite.  (Take  of  the  fresh 
leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  aconite,  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 
Bruise  in  a stone  mortar,  and  press  out  the  juice ; heat  it  gradually 
to  130°,  and  separate  the  green  colouring  matter  by  a calico  filter. 
Heat  the  strained  hquor  to  200°  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and 
again  filter.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  by  a water  bath  to  the  con- 

■ sistence  of  a thin  syrup ; then  add  to  it  the  green  colouring  matter 
previously  separated,  and,  stirring  the  whole  together  assiduously, 

^ continue  the  evaporation  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  140°,  until 
the  extract  is  of  a proper  consistence.)  Dose,  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. 

Linimentum  Aconiti.  Liniment  of  Aconite.  (Take  of  aconite 
I root,  in  powder,  twenty  ounces  ; camphor,  one  ounce  ; rectified 

■ spirit,  thirty  fluid  ounces,  or  a sufficiency.  Moisten  the  aconite 
I root  with  a portion  of  the  spirit,  and  macerate  for  seven  days  ; then 
I percolate  into  a receiver  containing  the  camphor,  until  the  product 
amounts  to  one  pint.)  Used  as  an  external  application  for  neu- 
iralgic  pains,  &c.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  it  to  raw  sur- 
faces. 

Tinctura  Aconiti.  Tincture  of  Aconite.  (Take  of  aconite 
root,  in  fine  powder,  two  ounces  and  a half;  rectified  spirit,  one 
pint.  Macerate  the  aconite  root  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen 
ounces  of  the  spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally ; then 
transfer  to  a percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into 
the  percolator  the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as 
the  percolation  is  completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator 
■:o  pressure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient 
■'rectified  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  This  tincture  has  half  the  strength 
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of  tinctura  aconiti,  Dub.,  and  one-third  of  the  strength  of  tinctura 
• aconiti,  Loncl.  Dose,  min.  v.,  cautiously  increased  to  min.  x. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  monkshood,  emetics  should  he  imme- 
diately administered,  and  the  most  active  stimulants,  both  external 
and  internal,  employed.  Tannin  has  been  recommended  as  an  anti- 
dote, in  consequence  of  its  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  the 
vegetable  alkaloids;  but  most  of  the  insoluble  tannates  are  digestible 
in  the  human  stomach.  Poisoning  with  monkshood  not  unfre- 
quently  has  occurred  as  the  result  of  accident,  the  root  having  been 
mistaken  for  that  of  horse-radish.  When  both  roots  are  whole  this 
can  only  occur  through  gross  ignorance,  so  dissimilar  are  they  ; but 
when  shred,  as  horse-radish  is,  to  be  served  up  as  a condiment,  they 
might  readily,  and  have  been,  confounded:  the  pungent  peculiar 
smell  of  horse-radish  will  always,  however,  suffice  to  identify  it. 


* AMYGDALiE  Amar.®  Oleum.  Volatile  Oil  of  Bitter  Almooids. 
The  bitter-almond  tree  has  been  described  in  the  division  Emol- 
lients. 

PREPAEATiox. — Oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  obtained  by  submitting  bitter-almond  cake, 
left  after  the  separation  of  the  fixed  oil  by  expression,  to  distillation  with  water.  The 
chemical  history  of  this  pi'oduct  is  so  interesting,  and  the  account  given  of  it  in  his 
valuable  manual  of  the  Metalloids,  by  Professor  Apjohn,  is  so  clear,  that  I have  not 
hesitated  to  reproduce  the  passage  here: — “The  celebrated  researches  of  Wohler  and 
Liebig  have  disclosed  the  curious  fact,  that  the  prussic  acid  and  essential  oil  of  almonds 
which  are  obtained  from  certain  vegetables  by  distillation  do  not  exist  in  them  ready 
formed,  but  are  products  of  the  reaction  upon  each  other  of  two  vegetable  principles, 
known  under  the  name  of  amygdalin  and  emulsin.  In  the  vegetable  tissues  these  prin- 
ciples are  contained  in  separate  cells,  but  are  brought  by  the  crushing  of  the  plants 
into  contact.  Besides  the  volatile  oil  of  almonds,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  there  are  other 
products  formed,  such  as  grape  sugar,  formic  acid,  and  water.  The  emulsin,  which  is 
of  an  albuminous  nature,  merely  acts  the  part  of  a ferment,  and  is  hence  called  synaptase, 
and  the  different  products  just  enumerated  proceed  from  the  amygdalin  alone.  The 
following  is  the  equation  which  has  been  given  to  explain  this  remarkable  change  : — 
2(C4oH27N022)  amygdalin,  =4Ci4Hg02  essential  oil,  -f2(H,NC2)  hydrocyanic  acid, 
grape  sugar,  -f-4(HO,  C2HO3)  ybrmic  acid,  -[-6HO. 

“ This  theory  is  corroborated  generally  by  two  remarkable  facts,  viz.,  that  if  the 
plants  be  not  crushed,  or  if  boiling  water  has  been  used,  the  metamorphosis  does  not 
take  place.  The  breaking  up  of  the  structure  of  the  vegetable  is  necessary  for  bring- 
ing the  amygdalin  and  emulsin  into  contact ; and  if  water  at  the  temperature  of  212° 
be  used,  the  latter  principle  coagulates,  and  loses  its  peculiar  power  of  acting  as  a 
ferment. 

“ In  illustration  of  these  views  a very  simple  but  striking  experiment  admits  of  being 
made,  viz.,  to  add  a few  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  amygdalin  to  a sweet  almond 
rubbed  in  a mortar  to  a pulp.  These  two  are  destitute  of  odour  ; but  the  moment 
they  touch,  the  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  distinctly  perceived.  This  reaction  is  so 
definite,  that  Liebig  and  Wohler  suggest  it  as  a means  of  extemporaneously  producing 
hydrocyanic  acid  for  medical  use ; and  state  that  17  grains  of  the  amygdalin,  when 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds,  develop  exactly  1 grain  of 
absolute  acid.  The  sweet  almond,  it  should  be  observed,  though  destitute  of  amygdalin, 
includes  a considerable  amount  of  the  synaptase.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  usually  met  with,  it  is  of  a golden- 
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yellow  colour,  but  when  obtained  from  almonds  which  have  been 
blanched,  is  colourless  when  first  drawn.  It  is  a transparent  liquid, 
with  a high  refractive  power,  having  an  agreeable  ratafia  odour, 
and  an  acrid,  Avarm,  bitter  taste.  Bitter  almond  oil  is  heavier  than 
water,  its  specific  gravity  varying  from  l'0o3  to  1'088. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Oil  of  bitter  almouds,  as  prepared  by 
distillation,  consists  of  from  8‘5  to  14-33  per  cent,  of  pure  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  mixed  with  benzo'ic  acid,  benzoin,  benzimide,  and  liy- 
duret  of  benzoyle.  Its  poisonous  and  medical  properties  depend 
chiefly  on  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  may  be  completely  removed 
from  it  by  repeated  distillation  from  a solution  of  caustic  potash, 
but  hyduret  of  benzoyle  which  is  left  is  still  a poison,  though  not  so 
active  a one,  and  moreover  does  not  keep  well,  as  it  rapidly  under- 
goes oxidation.  The  oil  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ; by  agi- 
tation with  water,  a portion  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  dissolved  out, 
and  the  water  acquires  the  peculiar  odour  and  taste  of  the  acid. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Oil  of  bitter  almonds  has  been  recently  much 
adulterated,  but  chiefly  on  the  Continent.  According  to  Zeller,  the 
best  tests  for  its  purity  are  its  high  specific  gravity,  and  its  clear 
solubility  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  a reddish-brown  colouration,  and 
without  any  visible  decomposition. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— The  medical  properties  of  this  oil 
depending  on  the  hydrocyanic  acid  it  contains,  its  effects  and  uses 
are  of  course  similar  to  those  of  that  acid,  for  which  it  has  been 
proposed  as  a substitute  ; but  its  strength  being  very  variable,  it  is 
scarcely  adapted  for  internal  use.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  at  least  four  times  as  active  as  officinal 
prussic  acid. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Min.  ij.  may  be  dissolved 
in  fSss.  of  rectified  spirit,  and  of  this  solution  min.  iij.  to  min.  vj. 
may  be  given  occasionally. 

* Vegetable  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Schreder.  (Oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  min.  iv.  ; rectified  spirit ; and  distilled  water,  of  each, 
rnin.  XXX. ; dissolve.)  Dose,  min.  ij.  to  min.  iij.  every  second  or 
third  hour. 


Amylena.  Amylene.  Among  the  many  substitutes  possessing 
anaesthetic  properties  proposed  for  use  in  medicine  instead  of  ether 
or  chloroform,  this  alone  deserves  notice,  as  having  been  used  for 
some  time  pretty  extensively,  and  being  still  employed  in  practice 
by  some  surgeons.  It  was  originally  discovered  in  1844  by  M. 
Balard  of  Paris,  but  was  not  used  in  medicine  until  within  the 
last  few  years, _ when  it  was  first  employed  as  an  anaesthetic  in 
surgical  operations  by  Dr.  Snow  of  London.  Amylene  is  procured 
by  distilling  Fusel  oil  (see  page  61,  and  also  the  supplement)  with 
chloride  of  zinc.  The  following  process  is  at  present  generally  fol- 
lowed for  its  preparation: — 
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PREPARATION. — A Certain  quantity  of  pure  fusel  oil — not  more  than  sufficient  to 
half  fill  the  vessel — is  put  into  the  body  of  a co[>per  still,  and  about  a sixth  of  its  weight 
of  solid  chloride  of  zinc,  in  small  fragments,  added ; the  chloride  of  zinc  should  have 
been  moistened  with  fusel  oil  previously  by  being  submerged  in  it  for  three  days.  The 
head  of  the  still  being  carefully  adapted,  a large  glass  tube  is  closely  luted  to  the 
orifice,  and  heat  applied  by  means  of  a sand-bath.  At  a temperature  of  226°  F.  it 
begins  to  distil,  and  the  product  thus  obtained  is  re- distilled,  the  heat  being  continued 
until  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  liquid  reaches  570°  1'.  The  most  volatile  parts  of 
the  fluid  procured  by  this  re-distillation  are  agitated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
when  a colourless  and  very  mobile  liquid  rises  to  the  surface,  and  this  constitutes  the 
amylene  of  commerce. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Amylene  is  a transparent,  colourless,  vo- 
latile liquid,  much  lighter  than  water  ; its  specific  gravity  at  60°  F. 
being  0-660.  It  has,  to  most  persons,  a disagreeable  nauseous  odour, 
resembling  a mixture  of  ether  and  decaying  cabbage  ; its  taste  is 
somewhat  spirituous,  and  faintly  acrid. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  a carburet  of  hydrogen,  its  com- 
position being  CioHjo.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether ; its  boiling  point  is  102°  F- 
and  it  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a brilhant  white  flame. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Amylene,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  varies  ex- 
tremely in  odour  and  properties,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  errors  or 
carelessness  in  its  preparation  ; other  hydro-carbons,  more  particu- 
lary  paramylene — the  amylene  of  M.  Cahours  discovered  five  years 
previously — which  distil  over  with  it,  not  being  separated.  The 
following,  according  to  M.  Duroy,  are  the  best  tests  for  its  purity: — 

“ The  boiling  point  at  102°  F.  ; to  produce  no  action  on  potassium 
plunged  into  it ; not  to  be  coloured  by  caustic  potash  ; and  not  to 
emit  the  odour  of  valerianic  acid  when  heated  in  contact  with 
hydrated  potash.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  USES. — For  some  time  after  the  introduction  of 
amylene  as  an  ansesthetic  agent  by  Dr.  Snow,  it  was  believed  that  it 
would  prove  a useful  substitute  for  chloroform,  being  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  producing  insensibility  to  pain  with  much  less  coma  or 
stupor  that  occurs  from  the  use  of  either  it  or  ether.  This  is  cer-  j 

tainly  true,  but  subsequent  experience  has  shown  that  its  operation  f 

is  uncertain,  and  moreover  that  its  employment  is  not,  as  was  at  first  j 
stated,  free  from  danger,  as  some  deaths  have  taken  place  from  its  j 
inhalation.  Other  objections  to  the  employment  of  amylene  also  j 
exist,  namely,  its  disagreeable  odour,  the  anaesthetic  state  caused  by 
it  being  of  short  duration,  and  the  greater  quantity  required  to  be  , 
used  of  it  than  of  chloroform.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  it  is  said 
not  to  irritate  the  air-passages — a statement  which  my  own  perso- 
nal experience  compels  me  to  deny — nor  to  induce  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing, as  chloroform  inhalation  so  usually  does.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, I am  of  opinion  that  as  an  aniesthetic  agent,  amylene  does  not  1 
possess  sufficient  advantages  over  either  chloroform  or  ether,  to  I 
entitle  it  to  be  generally  employed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  I 
insensibility  to  pain.  ■ 
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MODE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. — Amylene  should  not  be  administered 
without  an  inhaler.  To  produce  anesthesia  it  should  be  inhaled 
at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than  a fluid  drachm  a minute,  when, 
according  to  Dr.  Snow,  it  will  usually  cause  insensibility  in  three 
minutes. 


^Anilina.  Anilene.  (CiaHyNzzOS.)  This  remarkable  substance, 
although  a stranger  to  our  pharmacopoeia,  requires  a few  words  of 
comment,  as  being  with  some  practitioners  a favourite  remedy. 
Originally  it  was  derived  as  one  of  the  many  products  of  the  distil- 
lation of  coal,  and  in  consequence  of  its  being  supposed  to  be  a com- 
]30und  of  an  hypothetical  base  Phenyle  (C12H5),  it  has  been  known  as 
2^henylamine  ; but  the  quantity  of  it  procurable  from  that  source 
being  very  minute  indeed,  other  means  of  procuring  it  were  sought 
for,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  can  be  obtained  from  nitro- 
benzole,  by  what  is  termed  a substitution  process  ; and  also  from 
indigo,  by  distilling  it  with  a strong  solution  of  caustic  potash.  In 
the  arts  it  is  a very  important  substance  indeed,  being  the  source 
from  whence  the  present  fashionable  colours  mauve,  magenta,  bleu 
de  Paris,  &c.  are  procured.  When  pure  it  is  an  oily  looking  colour- 
less liquid,  of  disagreeable  smell,  and  warm  aromatic  taste — alkaline 
in  reaction,  which,  however,  is  not  readily  recognized  by  test  papers, 
in  consequence  of  the  greasy  stain  which  it  communicates  to  them, 
but  which,  in  consequence  of  its  volatility,  after  a time  disappears. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
becoming  darker  coloured  and  resinous  in  appearance.  Its  most 
characteristic  property  is  the  beautiful  violet  blue  colour  developed 
on  treating  it  with  a solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  which  colour  is 
changed  to  red  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  According  to  Dr.  Duck- 
worth, a cat  to  which  thirty  minims  of  aniline  had  been  adminis- 
tered, died  within  an  hour,  the  pupils  being  dilated,  and  respiration 
hurried  ; death  was  preceded  by  convulsions  ; post  mortem  exami- 
nation revealed  extensive  venous  engorgement,  and  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  absorbed  was  unequivocally  proved  by  the  strong  smell 
of  aniline  furnished  by  the  blood  in  all  directions,  and  by  the  brain. 
Anihne  exhibits  its  basic  properties  by  uniting  with  acids  to  form 
salts,  which  can  be  obtained  in  crystals,  and  of  which  the  sulphate 
has  been  most  generally  employed.  It  is  of  a light  gray  colour, 
which  on  exposure  to  light  deepens,  is  soluble  in  water,  the  smell 
of  its  solution  recalling  faintly  that  of  tar.  The  dose  of  this  salt  is 
from  one  to  three  grains.  It  has  been  exhibited  in  cases  of  chorea, 
and  when  sufficiently  long  persevered  in,  is  stated  to  have  been 
productive  of  benefit.  It  is  one  of  those  medicines  which  call  for 
more  extended  clinical  experience,  as,  if  it  prove  of  benefit  in  this 
class  of  affections,  it  will  be  a valuable  addition  to  pur  Materia 
Medica.  The  sulphate  may  be  administered  either  in  the  form  of 
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pill  or  dissolved  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  of  some  flavouring  syrup. 


Antimonium  Tartaratum.  Tartar  emetic  (described  in  the 
division  Dia'phoretics),  when  administered  in  full  doses  frequently 
repeated,  acts  as  a direct  sedative  or  contra-stimulant,  this  effect 
being  most  manifest  in  inflammatory  diseases.  Under  the  influence 
of  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  grains,  repeated  every  hour,  or  every 
second  hour,  the  nausea,  vomiting,  or  purging  produced  by  the  first 
or  second  dose  ceases  entirely,  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart’s 
action  are  lowered,  and  local  inflammation  is  arrested.  In  Lepel- 
letier  s essay,  two  cases  of  pneumonia  are  mentioned,  in  one  of 
which  the  pulse  was  reduced  from  120  to  34  beats  per  minute  in 
nine  days,  and  in  the  other  from  72  to  44  beats  per  minute  in 
three  days,  under  the  use  of  continued  doses  of  tartar  emetic.  This 
contra-stimulant  power  of  tartar  emetic  is  employed  with  benefit  in 
the  tieatment  of  acute  inflammations,  in  which  it  is  administered 
either  alone  or  as  an  adjunct  to  bleeding  or  other  antiphlogistic 
means.  The  diseases  in  which  this  plan  of  treatment  has  been 
found  most  beneficial  are  acute  pneumonia  and  pleuritis.  British 
practitioners  usually  employ  local  bleeding  in  these  diseases,  in  con- 
junction with  tartar  emetic;  but,  although  in  pleuritis  the  combined 
local  abstraction  of  blood  will  m some  instances  be  absolutely  requi- 
site, it  is  stated  by  those  who  adopt  this  plan  of  treatment,  that 
many  cases  of  pneumonia  are  cured  as  speedily  and  as  effectually  by 
the  use  of  tartar  emetic  alone ; indeed,  by  many  physicians,  bleeding 
is  considered  singularly  injurious  to  the  development  of  the  sedative 
influence  of  this  medicine.  This  mode  of  administering  tartar  emetic 
has  been  also  employed  in  the  treatment  of  bronchitis,  of  arachnitis, 
and  of  many  other  acute  inflammations,  in  all  of  which  its  beneficial 
effects  are  more  or  less  decidedly  manifest.  As  a contra-stimulant, 
tartar  emetic  is  given  in  doses  of  from  half  a grain  to  two  grains  every 
hour  or  every  second  hour,  dissolved  in  a small  quantity  of  water — 
one  or  two  ounces  at  most ; the  best  vehicle  for  its  administration 
is  perhaps  orange  flower  water.  The  first  dose  or  two  should  not 
exceed  half  a grain,  and  the  patient  should  not  be  permitted  to 
drink,  so  as  if  possible  to  avoid  the  production  of  vomiting  : when 
once  a tolerance  of  the  medicine  is  produced  in  the  system,  the 
quantity  taken  may  be  rapidly  increased. 

• 

* Cerium.  Cerium.  Ce=47'2fi.  This  metal,  which  exists  in 
combination  with  lanthanium  and  didybium  in  some  minerals,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  cerite,  and  which  is  its  parent  source, 
was  originally  discovered  in  1809  by  Berzelius  ; since  which  time, 
until  very  recently,  its  employment  in  medicine  was  not  thought  of 
Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  Professor  Simpson  has  intro- 
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duced  its  salts  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  and  especially  the 
oxalate  and  nitrate,  as  valuable  remedial  agents.  He  conceives 
these  salts  to  possess  a compound  action,  sedative  and  tonic,  resemb- 
ling somewhat  in  their  action  that  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  cases  in  which  he  recommends  their  use  are 
those  of  irritable  dyspepsia,  complicated  with  pyrosis  and  gastrody- 
nia,  chronic  vomiting,  and  pre-eminently  in  the  vomiting  and  morn- 
ing sickness  of  pregnancy ; he  states  that  he  has  found  the  oxalate 
more  successful  in  curing  vomiting  in  a larger  number  of  cases  than 
any  other  single  remedy  which  he  has  yet  tried.  The  oxalate  may 
be  administered  either  in  the  form  of  powder  or  pill ; its  dose  is  from 
one  to  three  grains.  The  high  reputation  of  the  distinguished  physi- 
cian who  has  acted  sponsor  for  them  entitles  these  preparations  to  an 
extended  clinical  trial ; in  some  cases  in  which  I prescribed  the  oxa- 
late, it  certainly  appeared  to  give  relief. 


CepROFORMUM.  Chloroform.  CaHClaC^  119-5).  {Syn.:  Ter- 
chloride  of  Formyl.)  Chloroform  was  originally  obtained  in  1831 
by  M.  Soubeiran,  and  shortly  afterwards  discovered  also  by  Liebig, 
but  its  composition  and  chemical  characteristics  were  for  the  first 
time  carefully  investigated  by  Dumas  in  1835.  Many  processes 
have  been  proposed  for  its  preparation;  the  following  is  that  which 
is  now  ofiicinal : — 

PEEPAEATiox. — Take  of  chlorinated  lime,  ten  pounds  ; rectified  spirit,  thirty  fluid 
ounces;  slaked  lime,  a sufficiency;  water,  three  gallons;  sulphuric  acid,  a sufificiency; 
chloride  of  calcium,  in  small  fragments,  two  ounces  ; distilled  water,  nine  fluid  ounces. 
Place  the  water  and  the  spirit  in  a capacious  still,  and  raise  the  mixture  to  the 
temperature  of  100°.  Add  the  chlorinated  lime  and  five  pounds  of  the  slaked  lime, 
mixing  thoroughly.  Connect  the  still  with  a condensing  worm  encompassed  by 
cold  water,  and  terminating  in  a narrow-necked  receiver,  and  apply  heat  so  as  to 
cause  distillation,  taking  care  to  withdraw  the  fire  the  moment  that  the  process  is  well 
established.  When  the  distilled  product  measures  fifty  ounces,  the  receiver  is  to  be 
withdrawn.  Pour  its  contents  into  a gallon  bottle  half  filled  with  water,  mix  well  by 
shaking,  and  set  at  rest  for  a few  minutes,  when  the  mixture  will  separate  into  two 
strata  of  different  densities.  Let  the  lower  stratum,  which  constitutes  crude  chloroform, 
be  washed  by  agitating  it  in  a bottle  with  three  ounces  of  the  distilled  water.  Allow 
the  chloroform  to  subside,  withdraw  the  water,  and  repeat  the  washing  with  the  rest 
of  the  distilled  water,  in  successive  quantities  of  three  ounces  at  a time.  Agitate  the 
washed  chloroform  for  five  minutes  in  a bottle  with  an  equal  volume  of  sulphuric  acid, 
allow  the  mixture  to  settle,  and  transfer  the  upper  stratum  of  liquid  to  a flask  contain- 
ing the  chloride  of  calcium  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of  slaked  lime,  wdiich  should  be 
perfectly  dry  mixw'ellby  agitation.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  connect  the  flask 
with  a Liebig  s condenser,  and  distil  over  the  pure  chloroform  by  means  of  a water- 
bath.  Preserve  the  product  in  a cool  place,  in  a bottle  furnished  with  an  accurately 
ground  stopper.  The  lighter  liquid  which  floats  on  the  crude  chloroform  after  its  agi- 
.tation  with  water,  and  the  washings  with  distilled  water,  should  be  preserved,  and 
employed  in  a subsequent  operation. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — The  reactions  in  virtue  of  which 
chloroform  is  developed  are  strictly  confined  to  the  alcohol,  chlori- 
nated lime,  and  slaked  lime  employed  in  the  process ; the  remaining 
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ingredients  fulfilling  other  important  but  subordinate  duties.  Bv 
the  destructive  distillation  of  the  a7it  (Formica  liufa)  an  acid  is 
cteveloped,  deriving  from  its  original  source  its  name  formic  acid. 
Its  composition  is  C2HO3,  being  looked  upon  by  chemists  as  the  ter- 
oxide  of  an  hypothetical  husejormyle  (C2H).  The  oxygen  in  for- 
mic acid  can  be  replaced  with  chlorine,  constituting  chloroform 
Whence  one  of  its  synonyms,  cJdoroformyle,  is  derived.  The  eene- 
rally-received  explanation  of  the  reactions  that  ensue  between  the 
materials  involves  the  supposition  that  chloral  (C4HO2CL)  a peculiar 
oily-looking  flu  id,  _ is  formed  as  an  intermediate  product  by  the 
action  of  the  chlorinated  lime  upon  the  alcohol,  and  with  the  deve- 
lopment, at  the  same  time,  of  lime,  water,  chloride  of  calcium 
and  formiate  of  lime.  To  account  for  these  several  products 

"P™  chlorinated 

lime  (CaO  ClO+CaCl) ; but  inasmuch  as  the  chloride  of  calcium 
ot  this  latter  compound  takes  no  part  in  these  changes,  I have 
omitted  all  me^ira  of  it  m this  equation,  which  accounts  for  these 

.■iOaOl  + 2(Ca0,G2H03).  Immediately  on  the  production  of  the 
c iloral,  by  the  action  of  lime  upon  it,  it  is  resolved  into  chloroform 

wn  Sn!  formiate  of  lime;  thus,  C4H02Cl3-}-Ca0  + 

±lU_b2±lU3-f  Ca0,C2H03.  But  to  account  for  the  production  of 
chloroform  as  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  these  materials,  it  is  by 
no  means  essential  that  we  should  have  recourse  to  the  supposition 
that  chloral  is  developed  as  an  intermediate  product ; for  we  can 
account  for  the  production  of  the  chloroform  directly  by  the  action 
of  chlorinated  liine  upon  the  alcohol,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
chkroform,  chloride  of  calcium,  water,  and  formiate  of  lime  ; thus 
2( C4H6O2)  + 8CaO  CIO  - C2HCI3  + 5 CaCl + 8HO  -f-  3(Ca0,C2H03) ; 
and  th^e  fornaiate  of  lime  so  produced  by  the  action  of  another  por- 
tion  of  chlorinated  lime  and  of  lime  will  be  resolved  into  carbonate 
ot  hme  (invariably  found  as  a residual  salt),  chloride  of  calcium 
and  water  ; thus,  Ca0,C2H03-f-Ca0  CIO  + CaO  = 2(CaO  CO,)+ 
CaCl+HO.  The  further  steps  of  the  process  are  directed  towards 
its  purification,  notably  from  a pyrogenous  oil  generated  during  the 
process,  and  from  alcohol.  This  latter  is  removed  by  the  elutriation 
directed  the  former  is  charred  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  so 
gotten  rid^  of,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  the  deoxidation  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  consequent  development  of  sulphurous  acid. 
The  slaked  lime  removes  now  the  acids,  the  chloride  of  calcium,  the 
water,  and,  on  distillation,  the  chloroform  is  delivered  perfectly  pure. 

CHARACTERS.  A limpid,  colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable,  ethereal  odour,  and 
sweet  taste.  Mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions  ; and  dissolves  slightly 
in  water,  communicating  to  it  a sweetish  taste.  Burns,  though  not  readily,  with  a* 
green  and  smokj  flame. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Chloroform  is  a transparent,  colourless, 
very  mobile  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  extremely  volatile,  with  a 
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sweetish,  cooling  taste,  and  an  ethereal,  fruity  odour,  which  is 
agreeably  fragrant  when  the  preparation  is  quite  pure,  resembling 
that  of  ripe  apples.  The  specific  gravity  of  it,  when  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  pharniacopoeial  process,  is  1-496;  but  the  late  Professor 
Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  stated  that  he  obtained  it  so  high  as  1-500. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  a compound  of  two  equivalents  of 
carbon,  one  of  hydrogen,  and  three  of  chlorine,  its  formula  being 
CgH  CI3.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  requiring  2000  parts  for 
its  solution,  to  which,  however,  it  imparts  its  agreeable  odour  ; but 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Chloroform  boils  at  141°,  is  scarcely 
iDflammable,  kindling  with  difficulty,  when  it  burns  with  a greenish 
flame.  It  is  a very  powerful  and  general  solvent,  dissolving  caout- 
chouc freely,  and  also  gutta  percha,  making  with  this  latter  a solu- 
tion  (gr.  lx.  of  gutta  percha  to  foj.  of  chloroform)  admirably  adapted 
for  the  protection  of  abraded  surfaces.  It  is  the  best  solvent  we 
possess  for  camphor ; it  also  dissolves  resins  (with  sealing-wax, 
making  an  admirable  varnish),  iodine,  bromine,  and,  sparingly, 
sulphur  and  phosphorus.  It  dissolves  most  of  the  alkaloids — “ 100 
parts  of  chloroform  dissolve  of  veratria,  58-49  parts;  quina,  57-47  ; 
brucia,  56-70  ; atropia,  51-19  ; narcotina,  31*17  ; strichnia,  20-19  ; 
cinchona,  4*31  ; and  of  morphia,  0-57.” — Braude  and  Taylor,  Ghe- 
uiistry,  p.  698.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  when  agitated  with 
chloroform  has  no  action  on  it,  and  is  therefore  made  use  of  for  its 
purification  in  the  process  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  originally  pro- 
posed by  Gregory ; but  as  pointed  out  by  Christison,  chloroform 
when  thus  treated,  although  at  first  unaltered,  does  not  keep  for  any 
time,  undergoing  decomposition,  and  evolving  chlorine  and  sulphu- 
rous acid,  when  its  employment  in  medicine  would  be  attended  with 
dangei . ^ Indeed,  according  to  many  authorities,  perfectly  pure  chlo- 
roform is  anything  but  a desideratum,  being  always  liable  to  spon- 
taneous decomposition,  from  which  it  is  preserved  by  the  presence 
of  a tiace  of  spirit ; nevertheless  I have  had  in  my  possession,  for 
more  than  two  years,  specimens  of  chloroform  prepared  by  an  Edin- 
burgh house  (Duncan  and  Flockhart),  which  I have  reason  to  believe 

perfectly  pure,  and  which  during  that  period  remained  perfectly 
unaltered.  1 j 

gi’a.vity,  1-496.  Is  not  coloured  by  agitation  with  sulphuric  acid, 

ves  no  resK  ue,  and  no  unpleasant  odour  after  evaporation,  and  evolves  no  ras  when 
potassium  is  dropped  into  it.  r , b 

ADULTERATIONS.  A great  deal  of  spurious  and  badly  prepared 
c oroform  has  been  and  still  is  met  with  in  the  shops ; as  a conse- 
quence perhaps  of  which,  some  of  the  fatal  results  which  have, 
followed  its  use  have  occurred,  and  its  general  employment  as  an 
anaisthetic  agent  has  been  retarded.  When  pure  it  is  'perfectly 
tmnsparerit ; it  should  be  of  the  prescribed  density,  should  have  no 
efiect  on  litmus  or  turmeric  paper,  and  should  leave  no  after  odour 
vhen  a small  quantity  is  allowed  to  evaporate  on  the  palm  of  the 
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liancl,  which  is  one  of  the  best  tests,  as  it  is  the  simplest  and  readi- 
est. When  dropped  into  water  it  should  remain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  'pellucid ; but  if  it  contain  even  a small  proportion  of 
alcohol,  the  globules  will  present  a milky  appearance.  Did  it 
evolve  gas  when  potassium  is  dropped  into  it,  it  would  be  an  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  some  compound  of  oxygen.  The  following 
IS  Professor  Gregory  s test  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  chloroform : 
— “Perfectly  odourless  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  density  of  P840  at 
least,  when  agitated  with  pure  chloroform  remains  colourle.ss,  but  if 
the  chloroform  be  impure  it  becomes  yellow  or  brown.”  For  the  de- 
tection of  ether,  a very  frequent  adulteration,  M.  Rabourdin  of 
Orleans  has  proposed  the  following  simple  test : — “Pure  chloroform 
dissolves  a small  quantity  of  iodine,  acquiring  a very  beautiful  violet 
colour,  precisely  resembling  in  tint  the  vapour  of  iodine  ; but  if  the 
chloroform  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  ether,  even  in  small  quantity, 
the  colour  is  wine  red,  or  even  dark  brown,  if  the  ether  is  in  any 
quantity.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— From  the  time  of  its  original  discovery, 
chloroform  had  been  more  or  less  used  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America  in  the  fluid  form  as  a sedative,  but  was  very  httle  employed 
in  this  country.  The  chief  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  adminis- 
tered with  benefit  were  asthma,  spasmodic  cough,  and  cancerous  and 
other  painful  affections  ; in  cancer  it  is  most  highly  praised  by  Mr. 
Tuson  of  London,  but  general  experience  has  not  confirmed  his  ex- 
travagant statements.  More  lately  it  has  been  given  with  excellent 
effect  in  obstinate  vomiting,  in  painful  affections  of  the  digestive 
organs,  especially  the  various  forms  of  colic,  and  in  nervous  and 
spasmodic  diseases,  such  as  hysteria,  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  dehrium 
tremens,  in  most  of  which  affections  I have  prescribed  it  mth  decided 
benefit.  A remarkable  property  it  possesses  of  reducing  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  in  delirium  tremens  has  been  alluded  to  by  my 
friend.  Mr.  Butcher ; in  some  cases  bringing  it  down  to  fifty,  or  even 
forty  in  the  minute : this  is  a statement  which  I have  myself  fre- 
quently verified.  In  sea  sickness  it  has  been  found  very  eflScacious 
in  some  cases,  whilst  in  others  it  has  totally  failed ; it  should  be 
given  in  five  or  ten  minim  doses,  with  or  without  a little  brandy;  it 
has  been  also  employed  in  the  treatment  of  spasmodic  cholera.  In 
many  of  these  cases  pure  chloroform  is  preferred,  in  others  the  spiri- 
tus  chloroformi  (chloric  ether),  is  a favourite  formulary.  Externally 
applied  it  allays  pain  and  local  irritation,  and  therefore  constitutes  a 
useful  addition  to  liniments  or  ointments  in  neuralgia,  muscular 
rheumatism,  and  cutaneous  diseases  attended  with  itching,  especi- 
ally prurigo,  chronic  eczema,  urticaria,  and  lichen.* 

But  it  is  from  its  effects  when  inhaled  in  the  form  of  vapour  that 
chloroform  has  become  so  important  a therapeutical  agent.  Towanls 


* See  NeUrjan  on  t)iseascs  of  the  Skin. 
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the  close  of  the  year  1846  the  discovery  was  made  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  a state  of  partial  coma  with  insensibility  to 
pain  could  be  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  sulphuric 
ether,  and  this  discovery  was  rapidly  taken  advantage  of,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  suffering  to  the  patient  during  surgical 
operations.  It  was  almost  immediately  found,  however,  that  ether 
inhalation  was  very  uncertain  in  its  effects,  producing  in  many 
persons  violent  excitement,  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles,  de- 
lirium, and  in  some  instances  death  even  following  its  employment ; 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  profession  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  was  therefore  at  once  actively  engaged,  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering a safe  and  effectual  substitute  for  it ; the  honor  of  this,  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  modern  times,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Professor  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  November,  1847,  ascer- 
tained that  chloroform  possessed  the  desired  properties. 

The  vapour  of  chloroform,  when  inhaled  in  quantity  not  exceeding 
that  evolved  by  half  a drachm,  produces  a feeling  of  fulness  in  the 
head,  dizziness,  and  partial  loss  of  consciousness,  with  usually  plea- 
surable sensations  ; the  effects  vary  according  to  individual  tempe- 
rament, but  in  all  they  more  or  less  resemble  semi-intoxication.  If 
the  quantity  inhaled  be  augmented,  total  insensibility  is  quickly 
produced,  usually  in  from  thirty  seconds  to  two  minutes,  the  insen- 
sibility being  marked  by  slight  stertorous  breathing,  muscular  re- 
laxation, and  fixing  of  the  eyes.  If  the  inhalation  be  now  stopped, 
perfect  consciousness  will  be  restored,  usually  in  from  five  to  six 
minutes,  the  individual  recovering  without  any  remembrance  of 
what  had  taken  place.  The  circulation  is  somewhat  affected  during 
the  state  of  anesthesia,  the  strength  of  the  pulse  being  generally 
diminished,  while  its  frequency  is  increased.  The  anesthetic  condi- 
tion may  be  kept  up  for  hours  with  impunity,  as  is  often  done  in 
child-birth,  by  a cautious  continued  use  of  the  inhalation. 

The  therapeutical  applications  of  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  are 
sufficiently  manifest,  its  effects  being  so  fully  explained  above  ; but 
the  two  purposes  for  which  it  is  specially  used  require  to  -be  shortly 
noticed,  namely,  the  prevention  of  pain  during  surgical  operations, 
and  in  child-birth.  At  first  much  opposition  was  given  to  the  em- 
ployment of  anaesthetic  agents  for  the  induction  of  insensibility 
during  operations,  and  the  occurrence  of  an  occasional  fatal  case, 
even  where  chloroform  has  been  inhaled  with  all  due  precautions, 
still  affords  its  opponents  an  argument  against  its  use;  but  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  boon  conferred  is  so  great,  and  the  proportionate  risk 
of  ill  effect  so  small,  that  it  is  nov/  used  almost  universally  by  sur- 
geons, and  by  some  even  in  the  most  trivial  operations,  in  which, 
however,  I conceive  its  employment  is  as  unjustifiable  as  it  is  uncalled 
for.  There  is  one  class  of  ojDerations,  the  reduction  of  dislocations, 
in  which  it  not  only  prevents  pain,  but  by  its  relaxing  effect  on  the 
muscular  system  removes  all  difficulty  in  the  reduction,  so  that  the 
complicated  apparatus  of  compound  pulleys,  &c.,  is  very  rarely  in- 
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deed  required.  In  the  reduction  of  strangulated  hernia,  and  in  the 
introduction  of  a catheter  in  spasmodic  stricture,  its  relaxing  effects 
are  also  especially  advantageous.  In  operations  about  the  mouth 
and  nose  only  is  the  production  of  anesthesia  contraindicated,  and 
this  depends  on  the  danger  that  might  result  from  the  flow  of  blood 
into  the  air-passages  during  the  insensible  state  of  the  patient. 

_ Ihe  circumstances  generally  taken  into  consideration  as  modify- 
ing the  action  of  chloroform  are  age,  strength,  and  disease.  Of  these 
It  may  be  stated  that  the  younger  and  the  older  the  patient  is  the 
more  likely  is  he  to  prove  amenable  to  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  extremes  meet ; at  these  a^es  we 
rarely  readoffatal  cases,  and  this  statement  also  holds  good”  as  to 
strength.  The  debilitated  and  weak,  either  in  consequence  of  ao-e 
or  disease,  bear  its  administration  better  than  the  robust,  whilst  1o 
far  as  disease  is  concerned,  my  experience  agrees  with  that  of  Snow 
that^  no  matter  whether  it  be  disease  of  brain,  lung,  or  heart,  if  its 
administration  be  required  by  the  emergency  of  an  operation,  a fatal 
result  IS  less  likely  to  follow  its  administration,  than  from  the  shock 
under  such  circumstances  of  a capital  operation  when  the  patient  is 
not  under  its  influence.  In  cases  of  suspected  weak  heart,  its  anae- 
sthetic employment  should  always  be  preceded  by  the  administra- 
tion of  some  alcoholic  stimulus. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  use  of  chloroform  during  child-bearing  that 
most  opposition  has  been  given,  and  a fierce  controversy  has  ratted 
between  obstetrical  practitioners  on  the  subject,  since  it  was  first 
employed  by  Professor  Simpson  : scripture  authority  even  being 
brought  to  bear  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  But  as  I am  not 
myself  a practitioner  in  midwifery,  and  consequently  cannot  speak 
mom  personal  experience,  I wish  merely  to  deal  with  facts.  In 

Edinbuigh  anaesthesia  is  induced — to  speak  in  general  terms in 

^ery  case  of  labour,  natural  or  preternatural,  and  with  safety  to 
both  mother  and  child ; while  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  ac- 
coucheurs in  this  and  most  other  large  cities,  as  far  as  I can  jud^^e 
from  wh^t  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  is  well  expressed  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Churchill  s Mid- 
wifery* As  to  its  exhibition  in  natural  labour,  as  I do  not 
believe  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  convalescence  is  at  all 
impeded  by  the  suffering,  I cannot  see  the  necessity,  or  even  the 
propriety,  of  urging  the  employment  of  angesthesia  in  every  case; 
and  I do  feel  that  even  greater  caution  ought  to  be  used  than  in 
operative  midwifery.  We  may  be  justified  in  running  some  risk 
when  an  important  point  is  to  be  gained,  such  as  perfect  quietness 
during  an  operation,  which  we  should  be  not  justified  in  iucurriug 
merely  to  relieve  pain  ; thus,  in  hysterical  or  nervous  patients,  in 
those  labouring  under  nervous  affections,  or  organic  diseases  of  tlie 


* Page  520. 
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lungs  or  heart,  &c.  I do  not  think  we  ought  to  employ  it.''  The 
most  recent  authority  on  the  subject,  Professor  Sinclair,  in  an  able 
paper  in  the  seventy-fifth  number  of  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal, thus  records  his  opinion  : — “ In  fact  there  exist  three  opinions 
on  the  subject,  namely: — Firstly,  that  it  should  be  given  in  all 
labour  cases ; secondly,  that  it  should  be  administered  only  in  cer- 
tain selected  cases  ; and  thirdly,  that  it  should  never  be  given  at 
all.  Prejudice  may,  of  course,  influence  each  section  of  opinion ; to 
me  the  middle  course  appears  to  be  the  one  most  consonant  with 
reason.  To  assert  that  because  the  indiscriminate  administration 
of  chloroform  in  obstetric  medicine  has  sometimes  proved  danger- 
ous, or  even  fatal,  it  should  be  therefore  excluded  from  obstetric 
practice  altogether,  is  simply  to  argue  against  its  use  from  its  abuse.  '' 
“ Now  although  amongst  the  facts  here  recorded  not  one  fatal 
accident  from  chloroform  can  be  found ; though  it  cannot  be  said 
that  mortality  was  increased  in  any  way  by  its  means ; or  that  disease, 
on  account  of  its  exhibition,  was  rendered  more  rife,  or  convalescence 
prolonged  ; though  evidence  sufficient  cannot  be  obtained,  from  the 
perusal  of  these  observations,  to  cause  its  utter  condemnation  and 
expulsion  from  obstetric  practice ; still,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  can 
be  gleaned  to  enable  us  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  indis- 
cnmmate  exhibition  of  chloroform  vapour  in  labour  cases  should  be 
abandoned,  and  that  it  should  never  be  given  in  labour  purely 
natural,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  true  that  out  of  aU  the  cases  Dr 
J ohnston  and  I have  recorded,  derived  from  our  hospital  experience 
but  on  two  or  three  occasions  did  symptoms  sufficiently  alarmincJ' 
occur  to  cause  us  to  desist  in  its  administration;  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  from  out  of  my  own  private  practice  I can  adduce  but  two 
cases  strongly  contra-indicating  it ; still  these  two,  taken  alone,  are 
quite  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  sever  chloroform  from  its  much 
too  intimate  connezioa  with  natural  lahour.”  It  is  right  however 
to  add,  that  m no  instance  has  a fatal  result  followed  the 'inhalation 
ot  cLloroform  in  midwifery  practice. 

In  conclusion,  anaesthesia  has  been  employed  with  most  favourable 
results  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus,  delirium  tremens,  hysteria  cho- 
rea^ neuralgic  affections,  &c. ; it  has  also  been  had  recourse  to  in 
hydrophobia,  but  although  the  spasms  and  suffering  are  thereby 
alleviated,  no  decided  impression  is  made  on  the  fatal  progress  of 
the  disease.  In  a case  of  hay  asthma  I have  seen  the  access  of  the 
attack  kept  off  by  constantly  smelling  chloroform,  which  the  patient 
1 carried  about  with  him  for  the  purpose ; and  in  hooping-cough  I have 
■ very  frequently  indeed  seen  good  results  follow  its  inhalation ; a few. 
drops  are  to  be  placed  m the  palm  of  the  nurse's  hand,  and  the  pa- 
: tient  allowed  to  breathe  it;  in  a few  moments  its  beneficial  action 
;>  will  be  evidenced  In  laryngismus  stridulus  a similar  proceeding 
i is  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  ® 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Internally  in  the  fluid 
orm,  mm.  v.  to  miu.  xxx.  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  mucilage 
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^ gum  acacia  or  gum  tragacanth,  or  of  Irish  moss  as  proposed  by 
Professor  Osborne,  but  which  does  not  answer  as  well  as  either  of 
the  gums  ; in  consequence,  however,  of  the  volatility  of  chloroform, 
it  should  be  always  prescribed  in  draughts  : for  external  use  fSj.  to 
f5iy.  may  be  mixed  by  means  of  yolk  of  egg  with  half  a pint  of  any 
linimint,  or  from  min.  v.  to  f5ss.  added  to  Ej.  of  an  ointment. 

Anaesthesia  is  usually  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour 
emanating  from  f3j.  to  f3ij.  It  is  effectually  and  safely  adminis- 
tered in  the  manner  first  proposed  by  Professor  Simpson,  namely,  by 
pouring  the  chloroform  into  the  hollow  of  a handkerchief  folded  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  cone  ; at  first  f3ss.  only  should  be  used,  and 
if  the  desired  effect  be  not  produced  in  about  two  minutes,  the  same 
quantity  may  be  renewed.  Various  forms  of  inhalers  have  been 
proposed  for  the  administration  of  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  but  I 
must  confess  that  I prefer  the  simple  handkerchief,  or  the  form  of 
inhaler  recommended  by  Dr.  Skinner,  of  Liverpool,  which  after  all 
is  but  a convenient  modification  of  the  handkerchief,  and  which 
allows  the  thorough  admixture  of  atmospheric  air  with  the  vapour; 
his  plan  of  dropping  the  chloroform  from  a bottle  by  means  of  a 
pipette  is  in  my  opinion  a vast  improvement ; this  is  the  way  in 
which  I have  latterly  invariably  administered  chloroform  for  anaes- 
thetic purposes.  The  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  are — 1st,  that 
the  patient  should  be  lying  on  his  back  with  the  head  slighly  raised ; 
2nd,  that  he  should  be  permitted  at  first  to  breathe  atmospheric  air 
mixed  with  the  chloroform,  which  is  effected  by  not  bringing  the 
chloroform  too  close  to  the  mouth  and  nose  at  once  ; 3rd,  that  the 
vapour  should  be  altogether  withdrawn  as  soon  as  insensibility  is 
produced,  which  is  usually  evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of  slight 
stertorous  breathing  ; for  this  condition  can  be  kept  up  for  any 
length  of  time  that  may  be  requisite,  by  the  occasional  reapplication 
of  fresh  chloroform  on  the  handkerchief  or  inhaler : 4th,  that  the  pa- 
tient's stomach  should  be  empty  when  the  inhalation  is  commenced, 
as  otherwise  vomiting  is  apt  to  be  produced.  There  is  but  one  other 
remark  which  I have  to  make  to  those  inexperienced  in  the  use  of 
chloroform,  namely,  that  during  the  process  of  inhalation,  just  before 
insensibility  is  produced,  there  is  usually  a struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  patient ; this  must  he  resisted,  and  the  chloroform  kept  just  at 
that  time  closely  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  In  surgical 
operations,  as  a ready  means  of  ascertaining  when  the  patient  is 
sufficiently  insensible  to  permit  an  operation  to  be  commenced.  Dr. 
Snow  employs  as  a test,  touching  the  ciliary  edge  of  the  eyelids, 
.and  when  this  does  not  occasion  winking,  then  the  insensibility  is 


sufficient. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  a mixture  of  three  parts  of 
ether,  and  one  part  of  chloroform,  is  ordinarily  emplo3’’ed  to  produce 
anaesthesia,  which  it  is  said  to  do  effectually  and  without  risk  ; to 
this  mixture,  however.  Snow  objects,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
grea1;er.  volatility  of  the  ether  over  the  chloroform,  we  have  a mcs 
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objectionable  compound,  the  ether  first  producing  its  effects,  and 
subsequently,  at  the  most  dangerous  period  of  the  anesthesia,  the 
chloroform  coming  into  play.  M.  Bourguignon  has  recently  pro- 
posed to  substitute  the  vapour  of  ether  for  that  of  chloroform,  to 
keep  up  the  state  of  insensibility  as  soon  as  anesthesia  is  produced 
by  the  latter. 

Dr.  Hardy,  of  this  city,  has  proposed  the  direct  application  of  the 
vapour  of  chloroform  in  painful  affections,  especially  those  of  the 
’ uterine  oi’gans,  from  its  use  in  which  he  has  seen  much  benefit  re- 
sult ; for  this  purpose  he  has  invented  an  ingenious  but  simple 
instrument.  (See  Dublin  Quarterly  Medical  Journal,  vol.  xvi., 
page  306.) 

Linimentiim  Gldoroformi.  Liniment  of  Chloroform.  (Take 
of  chloroform,  two  fluid  ounces  ; liniment  of  camphor,  two  fluid 
ounces.  ^ Mix.)  Used  as  an  anodyne  for  external  application. 

Spimtus  Ghloroformi.  Spirit  of ^ Chloroform,  (Take  of  chloro- 
form, one  fluid  ounce  ; rectified  spirit,  nineteen  fluid  ounces.  Dis- 
solve.) Specific  gravity,  0-871.  This  is  an  officinal  substitute  for 
chloric  ether.  This  formerly  was  much  stronger,  containing  seven 
parts  of  spirit  to  one  of  chloroform.  Dose,  min.  x.  to  f5i.  In  pre- 
scribing it  in  combination,  its  remarkably  sweet  taste  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  rendering  the  addition  of  syrup  almost  unnecessary. 

* Gelatinized  Chloroform.  (Chloroform  and  white  of  egg, 
equal  parts.  Set  aside  for  four  hours  to  permit  it  to  assume  the 
. gelatinous  form.  Or,  chloroform,  four  parts ; white  of  egg,  one  part. 

: Heat  the  mixture  in  a vessel  set  in  water  at  a temperature  of  140° 

I F.  In  four  minutes  it  will  have  been  gelatinized.)  A useful  for- 
mulary for  the  local  application  of  chloroform  ; it  can  be  used  spread 
on  linen,  gauze,  &c.,  or  may  be  applied  by  friction. 

If  poisonous  symptoms  ensue  on  the  internal  use  of  chloroform, 
they  should  be  at  once  met  with  the  administration  of  emetics  and 
stimulants ; this,  however,  is  a rare  occurrence.  They  generally  super- 
vene on  its  exhibition  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  and  may  be  suspected 
on  the  sujjervention  during  its  administration  of  heavy,  stertorous, 
inteiTupted  breathing,  dusky  livid  hue  of  countenance,  and  inter- 
mitting faltering  pulse.  On  the  moment  the  chloroform  shoul  d be 
removed,  a free  current  of  air  admitted,  the  tongue  drawn  forward, 
and,  if  necessaiy,  artificial  respiration  and  the  electro-magnetic  cur- 
rent should  be  had  recourse  to.  The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Snow 
are  so  pertinent  that  I introduce  them  here  : — “ Such  measures  as 
dashing  cold  water  on  the  patient,  and  applying  ammonia  to  the 
nostrils,^  can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  any  effect  on  a patient  who 
•is  suffering  from  an  overdose  of  chloroform. ; for  they  would  have  no 
effect  whatever  on  one  who  has  inhaled  it  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
'IS  merely  ready  for  a surgical  operation,  but  in  no  danger.  I have 
applied  the  strongest  ammonia  to  the  nostrils  of  animals  that  were 
narcotized  by  chloroform  to  the  third  or  fourth  degree,  and  it  did 
lot  affect  the  breathing  in  the  least.  They  recovered  jitst  as  if 
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nothing  had  been  done.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  a ca.se  in  which 
the  breathing  should  be  arrested  by  the  effects  of  chloroform  whilst 
the  skin  remained  sensible,  yet  it  is  only  in  such  a case  that  the 
dashing  of  cold  water  on  the  patient  could  be  of  use.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  harm  in  the  application  of  this  and  such  like  means'  pro- 
vided they  do  not  usurp  the  time  which  ought  to  be  occupied  in 
artificial  respiration  ; for  this  measure  should  be  resorted  to  the 
moment  the  natural  breathing  has  entirely  ceased.” 


CONIUM.  Hemlock.  Conium  Maculatum,  Linn. , Spotted  Hem- 
lock. Plate  88,  Flor.  Lond.  (The  fresh  leaves  and  branches  of  wild 
British  plants,  gathered  when  the  fruit  begins  to  form,  and  the  leaves 
dried  in  the  sun,  or  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  120°.) 

^ CONII  Fructus.  Hemlock  Fruit.  (The  ripe  fruit  dried.)  In- 
digenous, belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Umbelliferoe  (A'piacece, 
Bindley),  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Pigy- 
nia. 

BOTAXTCAL  CHARACTERS. — Biennial;  root,  fusiform,  whitish,  6-12  inches  long; 
stem,  2-6  feet  high,  striated  and  spotted  with  purple,  sipooth,  glaucous,  hollow,  much 
branched  upwards ; leaves,  large,  tripinnate  ; leaflets,  lanceolate,  pinnatifid  with  acute 
and  often  cut  segments  ; flowers,  white,  in  umbels  of  many  general  as  well  as  par- 
tial rays ; general  involucre  usually  3-7  leaflets  ; partial  involucre  of  3 leaflets  on 
one  side  ; fruit,  ovate,  compressed  laterally,  wdth  five  primary  undulato-crenate  ridges. 
The  whole  plant,  when  bruised,  emits  a peculiar  fetid  odour  resembling  the  smell  of 
mice. 

PREPARATION. — The  leaves  and  fruit  are  officinal  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  leaves  should  be  gathered  when  the  plant  is  in  fuU  flower,  the  stalks  carefully 
picked  out,  and  the  leafy  part  dried  with  a stove  heat  excluded  fi-om  the  light.  For 
medicinal  purposes  they  should  be  kept  in  well-stopped  opaque  bottle  or  jars,  but  as 
they  lose  much  of  their  virtues  by  keeping,  the  druggist’s  stock  should  be  renewed 
every  year.  The  fruit  may  be  collected  when  fully  ripe  ; it  is  more  active  than  the 
leaves,  and  preserves  its  medicinal  powers  for  a much  longer  period. 

CHARACTERS. — Of  the  Leaves. — Fresh  leaves  tripinnate,  smooth,  arising  from  a 
smooth  stem  with  dark  purple  spots  ; dried  leaves  of  a full  green  colour,  and  charac- 
teristic odour.  The  leaf  rubbed  with  caustic  potash  gives  out  strongly  the  odour  of 
conia. — Of  the  Fruit.  Broadly  ovate,  compressed  laterally ; half  fruit  with  five 
waved  or  crenated  ridges. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Hemlock  leaves  in  the  fresh  state  are  of 
a glaucons-green  colour,  and  possess  remarkably  the  characteristic 
odour  of  the  plant ; by  drying  they  acquire  a dull  greyish-green 
colour,  and  lose  much  of  their  odour.  They  have  a nauseous  bitter 
taste.  The  fruit  has  a weaker  odour,  its  taste  is  bitter,  and  some- 
what acrid. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Hemlock,  leaves,  and  fruit,  contain  a 
peculiar  alkaloid  which  has  been  named  conia  {conein  or  conicin), 
a volatile  odorous  principle,  albumen,  resin,  colouring  matter,  ami 
some  salts.  The  active  principle  of  the  plant  is  the  alkaloid  conidi 
this  is  a colourless  oily  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  its  density  being 
0‘89,  with  a peculiar,  penetrating,  very  disagreeable  odour,  and  an 
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intensely  acrid  taste;  it  boils  at  338°  F. ; is  very  inflammable  • is 
soluble  in  100  parts  of  water,  and  in  6 of  ether,  and  mixes  with 
alcohol  in  all  proportions.  Pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has  no 
effect  upon  it  until  heated,  when  it  changes  to  blood  red  first,  and 
' finally  to  black.  Nitric  acid  produces  with  it  a topaz  colour;  it  is 
precipitated  yellow  by  chloride  of  platinum,  and  white  by  corrosive 
' sublimate  ; it  is  not  precipitated  either  by  acetate  or  subacetate  of 
lead.  ^ Conia  i^  nearly  as  active  a poison  as  pure  prussic  acid.  The 
alkaloid  and  its  salts  in  solution  are  changed  to  a brown  colour  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  ^ It  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  leaves 
or  fruit  with  a caustic  alkali,  existing  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  the 
lull-grown  ^een  fruit,  eight  pounds  yielding  half  an  ounce  of  hydra- 
ted  conm  (Christison).  The  following  is  the  process  of  the  Hano- 
verian  Pharmacopoeia  for  its  preparation “ Hemlock  seeds,  bruised 
Ibiv.  ovij.  gr  xxxviij.;  water,  Oxxviss. ; slaked  lime,  UU  ; carbo- 
nate of  potash,  ftj.  Sij.;  mix  well  and  distil  as  long  as  the  water 
winch  passes  over  has  an  odour  of  conia ; saturate  then  with  sul- 
phuric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a syrup.  Treat  the 
residue  with  a mixture  of  one  part  of  ether  and  two  of  alcohol,  de- 
cant and  add  water  to  the  residue  in  small  quantity : apply  the 
gentle  heat  of  a water-bath  until  all  the  spirit  is  removed ; then  treat 
the  liquor  with  about  half  its  weight  of  a ley  of  caustic  potash,  and 
■Iistil  to  dryness.  Add  to  the  residue  an  additional  quantity  of  the 
ley  and  distil  anew,  repeating  the  process  until  the  fluid  which  dis- 
:ils  over  has  no  longer  an  odour  of  conia.  The  conia  now  sepa- 
._ates  from  the  water,  and  is  sufficiently  pure  for  use  in  medicine  ” 
The  composition  of  this  alkaloid  is  It  combines  with 

icids  to  form  salts  which  are  crystalline  and  soluble  in  water.  On 
Maturating  the  leaves  or  fruit  of  hemlock  with  caustic  potash,  the 
lecuhar  odour  of  coma,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with  that 
)t  the  plant  is  emitted  ; and  as  the  medicinal  virtues  depend  on  the 
presence  of  this  alkaloid,  a ready  test  is  thus  afforded  for  ascertainino- 
he  goodness  of  any  of  the  preparations  of  hemlock.  The  leaves  and 
active  properties  to  water,  alcohol,  oils,  and  fats. 

adulterations.— Other  umbefi^  which  bear  a gene- 

1 resemblance  to  heinlock  are  frequently  confounded  with  it,  and 
heir  leaves  often  sold  for  those  of  the  true  plant.  The  distinguish- 
3g  botanical  characteristics  of  the  plant  are  its  smooth,  purple- 
potted  stem,  and  Its  unilateral  partial  involucre  ; the  fruit  is  rea&ly 

f f lTp^r.1  ^ "^'^'^^^^^-crenate  primary  ridges.  Chemically  all  parts 

f the  plant  are  recognised  by  the  peculiar  odour  of  conia  evSved 
n trituration  with  caustic  potash;  and  this  test,  as  before  remarked 

itio^nsTf  hemlick^  ascertaining  the  quality  of  the  officinal  prepa- 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— From  the  investigations  which  have 

f action  of  hemlock,  particularly 

lose  of  Profess  Christison  and  Mr.  Judd,  it  would  appear  that  its 
uence  is  chiefly  exerted  on  the  nerves  of  motion,  and  that  its 
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medicinal  powers  are  those  of  a direct  sedative.  When  taken  in 
poisonous  doses,  the  symptoms  preceding  death  are  very  similar  to 
those  produced  by  asphyxia  from  any  cause  ; thus  “ it  does  not 
excite  convulsive  spasms,  or  bring  on  insensibility,  but  it  exhausts 
the  nervous  energy  of  the  spinal  cord  and  voluntary  muscles,  occa- 
sioning merely  convulsive  tremors  and  slight  twitches,  and  event- 
ually general  j)aralysis  of  the  muscles,  and  consequent  stoppage  of 
the  breathing (Christison).  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  action  of  hemlock  when  employed  as  a medicine,  and  conse- 
quently as  to  the  diseases  in  which  it  proves  beneficial ; this  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  the  preparations  of  hemlock  which  were  in  general 
use  until  very  lately  were  perfectly  inert ; for  since  the  discovery  of 
the  active  principle  of  the  plant,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown 
that  the  application  of  even  a moderate  degree  of  heat,  when  con- 
tinued for  any  time,  causes  it  to  be  volatilized,  and  therefore  that 
the  extract  (the  preparation  most  generally  employed),  as  ordinarily 
prepared,  is  deprived  almost  completely  of  its  medicinal  powers.  In 
the  present  day  but  little  faith  is  placed  in  the  virtues  of  this  plant, 
or  its  preparations,  as  a deobstruent  and  alterative  in  the  treatment 
of  glandular  or  visceral  enlargements,  of  scrofulous  affections,  or  of 
chronic  skin  diseases,  for  which  it  was  at  one  time  highly  esteemed. 
In  my  own  experience  I have  seen  very  beneficial  results  follow 
the  use  of  hemlock  in  many  painful  affections,  some  of  which  were 
attended  with  inflammation  ; the  preparation  which  I employed 
was  the  expressed  juice  carefully  prepared  from  the  fresh  leaves 
gathered  when  the  plant  was  in  full  flower.  The  diseases  in  which 
I have  principally  administered  it  are,  rheumatic  affections,  both 
acute  and  chronic,  and  especially  those  comphcated  with  a syphilitic 
taint,  although  I do  not  admit  it  to  be  by  any  means  a specific,  as 
at  one  time  supposed,  for  secondary  syphiHs  ; neuralgia,  senile  gan- 
grene, and  cancer,  affecting  various  parts  of  the  body ; in  all  of  which 
I have  found  it  alleviate  pain  and  diminish  nervous  excitement.  On 
the  whole,  from  the  experience  which  I have  had,  I am  inclined  to 
regard  hemlock  as  an  anodyne  and  sedative  of  much  power,  an 
opinion  which  from  numerous  communications  that  I have  from 
time  to  time  received,  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  others,  who 
have  employed  it  in  consequence  of  my  essay  on  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties in  the  26th  and  28th  volumes  of  the  first  series  of  the  Dublin 
Journal  of  Medical  Science.  Conia  has  been  used  on  the  Continent 
as  a substitute  for  the  preparations  of  hemlock,  and  its  effects  are 
more  certain  and  decided  ; but  in  consequence  of  its  extreme  activity 
as  a poison,  it  is  not  likely  to  come  into  general  use.  Hemlock 
has  been  employed  externally  in  the  form  of  cataplasm  or  oint- 
ment to  cancerous  and  painful  ulcerations,  and  to  tender  glandu- 
lar enlargements.  In  several  cases  in  my  O’wn  practice  in  which  the 
use  of  the  expressed  juice  of  hemlock  had  been  persevered  in  for  some 
time,  and  the  dose  much  increased,  the  patients  complained  of  great 
dryness,  with  a painful  feeling  of  constriction  of  the  pharymx,  which, 
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however,  soon  disappeared  on  the  suspension  of  its  use  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  active  cathartic.  In  a few  instances,  also,  head- 
ache with  delirium  occurred.  These  are  the  only  physiological  effects 
which  I have  seen  produced  by  hemlock,  although  I have  employed 
it  very  extensively  for  many  years ; and  in  no  instance  have  I seen 
any  injurious  consequences  result  from  its  administration. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  dose  of  the  powder 
of  the  leaves,  a bad  form,  is  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  three  or  four  times 
^ a daj'' ; of  the  powder  of  the  seeds,  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  vj.  may  be  given; 
the  quantity  should  be  gradually  increased. 

PREPARATioxs.— O/iZieZeayes.— Cataplasma,  Extractum,  Snccns.— Of  the  Seeds. 
Iinctura. 


GoictplctSTYicc  Oonii.  Semlock  Poultice.  (Take  of  hemlock  leaf, 
in  powder,  one  ounce  ; linseed  meal,  three  ounces ; boiling  water,  ten 
nuid  ounces.  Mix  the  hemlock  and  linseed  meal,  and  add  them  to 
the  water  gradually,  constantly  stirring.)  A soothing  poultice  to 
painful  ulcers,  or  glandular  enlargements.  The  fresh  leaves,  bruised 
would  form  a much  better  application. 

Extractum  Gonii.  Extract  of  Hemlock.  (Take  of  the  fresh 
leaves  and  young  branches  of  hemlock,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds.  Bruise  in  a stone  mortar,  and  press  out  the  juice  ; heat  it 
gradually  to  130°,  and  separate  the  green  colouring  matter  by  a 
calico  filter.  Heat  the  strained  liquor  to  200°  to  coagulate  the  albu- 
men, and  again  filter.  _ Evaporate  the  filtrate  by  a water  bath  to 
the  consistence  of  a thin  syrup  ; then  add  to  it  the  green  colouring 
inatter  previously  separated,  and  stirring  the  whole  together  assi- 
duously,  continue  the  evaporation  at  a temperature  not  exceeding 
140  , until  the  extract  is  of  a proper  consistence.)  Dose,  gr.  j to 

gr.  V gradually  increased.  The  extract  is  always  an  uncertain  pre- 
paration, and  does  not  keep  well.  " 

-Sttcctts  Gonii.  Juice  of  Hemlock  (Take  of  fresh  leaves  of 

hfmloek  rectified  spirit,  a sufficiency.  Bruise  the 

hemlock  m a stone  mortar  ; press  out  the  juice  : and  to  every  three 

ZnZ  fre  spirit,  'set  aside  for  sevei:  da^! 

“O.' F^ee-)  This  is  the  most  certain  of  the 
^ of  hemlock,  as  it  is  of  a uniform  strength  and  keens 

rJm?ed”r^Inv  “ ^ “ “y  possessiol, 

LrSn  Xch  fT  “T®’  perfectly  good ; this  is  the  pre- 

T^nctura  Gon^^  Fructus.  Tincture  of  Hemlock  Fruit  (^ake 
emlock  fruit,  bruised,  two  ounces  and  a half ; proof  spirit  one 

ounces  of  the  spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally  • then 
ransfer  to  a percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into 
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the  percolator  the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as 
the  percolation  is  completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator 
to  pressure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient 
proof  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  From  what  has  been  already- 
stated,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  is  an  improvement  to  prepare  this 
tincture  from  the  seeds  in  preference  to  the  leaves.  Dose,  min.  xx. 
to  min.  xl. 

* EmjolcLstrum  Gonii.  (Yellow  wax,  two  parts  ; resin,  and  ohve 
oil,  of  each,  one  part ; soap  plaster,  a sixth  part ; melt  together ; and 
add  to  the  mass  when  it  begins  to  cool,  powdered  hemlock,  two  parts; 
mix  thoroughly.)  For  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  pains;  in  cancer  of 
the  stomach,  liver,  or  uterus,  over  the  site  of  these  organs ; and  in 
glandular  enlargements  in  the  abdomen. 

* Conia  has  been  but  little  employed  in  medicine  as  yet.  The  dose 
of  the  alkaloid,  or  any  of  its  salts,  is  from  a fiftieth  to  a thirtieth  of 
a grain.  Nega,  who  has  published  some  observations  on  it,  states 
that  it  is  a most  powerful  sedative  ; he  directs  one  grain  to  be  dis- 
solved in  fSij.  of  orange-flower  water,  and  of  this  he  gives  four  minims 
five  times  a day. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  caustic  alkalies  ; the  vegetable  acids  ; and 
vegetable  astringents. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  hemlock,  the  same  treatment  should  be 
followed  as  in  poisoning  with  monkshood  (see  page  414). 


Creasotum.  Creasote  (described  in  the  division  Astringents) 
when  given  in  poisonous  doses,  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Kose  Cormack,  to  resemble  prussic  acid  in  its  sudden  depressing  ac- 
tion on  the  heart,  as  well  as  in  the  temporary  nature  of  its  toxicological 
operation.  In  one  case  in  which  it  was  used  to  allay  the  pain  of 
tooth-ache  in  too  liberal  a manner,  it  produced  well-marked  anses- 
thetic  effects.  In  medicinal  doses,  independently  of  its  astringent 
property  already  described  (see  page  66),  it  operates  as  a sedative 
arid  calmative  ; and  has  been  chiefly  used  as  such  in  nausea  and 
vomiting,  in  checking  wffiich  it  proves  highly  beneficial.  It  is  par- 
ticularly serviceable  in  the  morning  sickness  of  pregnancy,  and  in 
cases  of  hysteric  vomiting.  Creasote  will  be  also  found  very  effica- 
cious in  allaying  vomiting  when  it  arises  from  nervous  irritability, 
or  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach  ; but  it  generally  fails  when 
organic  disease  is  present,  or  where  the  vomiting  is  symptomatic  of 
diseases  of  other  organs.  In  the  obstinate  vomiting  of  sea-sickness 
this  remedy  has  been  found  by  some  to  prove  useful,  and  in  all  the 
nostrums  of  the  present  day  for  preventing  sea-sickness  creasote  is  a 
principal  ingredient.  To  allay  the  inordinate  thirst  and  excessive 
craving  for  food  in  diabetes,  creasote  is  usually  one  of  the  mqs.. 
certain  medicines  which  can  be  employed.  In  neuralgia  an  ib 
phthisis  it  has  been  highly  praised  by  many  as  being 
complete  specific,  but  its  efficacy  in  these  diseases  has  been  an}  i o 
but  well  established 
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Carholic  Acid  (H0,Ci2H50=r94)  of  late  years  has  come  into 
fashion  as  a remedial  agent  in  all  that  class  of  cases  in  which  the 
use  of  creasote  has  been  signalized  ; it  is  obtained  by  treating  these 
portions  of  the  acid  of  coal  tar  which  distil  over  between  the  tem- 
peratures 300°  and  400°  with  a strong  boiling  solution  of  caustic 
potcish,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  subsequent  rectification  of  the  impure  acid  by  distillation  oflf 
chloride  of  calcium.  So  obtained,  the  acid  ought  to  be  colourless  ; 
has  a smell  resembling  that  of  creasote,  an  acrid  taste,  and  in  fact 
resembles  creasote  so  closely  in  all  its  properties,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  many  chemists  carbolic  acid  is  nothing  but  creasote  in  a purer 
state.  It  may  be  used  internally  in  all  cases  suited  for  the  employ- 
ment of  creasote,  and  is  to  be  prescribed  in  the  same  form  and  doses ; 
it  is,  however,  principally  as  a deodorizing  agent  that  it  is  em- 
ployed, applied  to  foul  ulcers,  &c.,  in  the  forpi  of  a wash,  f3ij . of  the 
acid  to  foviii.  of  distilled  water.  Its  use  in  such  cases  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  many  practitioners  ; in  some  cases,  however,  in  which 
I recently  employed  it  in  the  wards  of  the  Meath.  Hospital,  it  disap- 
pointed my  expectations,  not  acting  nearly  as  satisfactorily  as  many 
of  our  older  remedies. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Min.  j.  to  min.  ij.,  gra- 
dually increased  to  min.  v.  or  min.  vj.,  dissolved  in  at  least  an  ounce 
or  an  ounce  and  a half  of  some  aromatic  water ; or  made  into  an 
emulsion  with  distilled  water  by  means  of  sugar  or  yolk  of  egg.  In 
the  adrninistration  of  creasote,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  its 
action  is  temporary,  and  consequently  that  the  dose  should  be  re- 
peated at  short  intervals. 


Digitalis  has  been  described  in  the  division  Diuretics,  but  as  its 
active  principle,  digitcdine,  acts  only  as  a sedative,  I have  preferred 
here^^^^  i^ode  of  preparation  and  properties  of  that  substance 

Digitalin.  _ (The  active  principle  obtained  from 
i^talis.)  “Take  of  digitalis,  in  powder,  forty  ounces;  rectified 
spirit,  two  gallons  and  five  fiuid  ounces ; distilled  water,  one  pint ; 
acetic  acid,  half  a fluid  ounce  ; purified  animal  charcoal,  half  an 
ounce  ; solution  of  ammonia,  a sufficiency;  tannic  acid,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  grams ; litharge,  in  fine  powder,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  • 
pure  ether,  a sufficiency.  Pour  on  the  digitalis  two  gallons  of  the 
spxrit;  digest  at  a heat  of  120°  for  six  hours;  and  separate  the 
incture  by  filtration  and  subsequent  expre.ssion.  Distil  off  the  spirit 
and  treat  the  extract  with^  five  ounces  of  the  water,  acidulated  with 
the  acetic  acid.  Digest  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  animal 
charcoal,  filter,  and  dilute  the  filtrate  with  the  water,  so  that  it  shall 
aye  e bulk  of  a pint.  Now  add  the  ammonia  nearly  to  neutral- 
ization and  afterwards  the  tannic  acid  dissolved  in  three  ounces  of 
the  water.  Wash  the  precipitate  thus  obtained  with  a little  of  the 
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water ; mix  it  with  a small  quantity  of  the  spirit,  and  carefully  rub 
it  in  a mortar  with  the  litharge.  Place  the  mixture  in  a flask,  and 
add  to  it  four  ounces  of  the  spirit ; raise  the  temperature  to  160°, 
and  maintain  for  about . an  hour.  Then  add  the  rest  of  the  animal 
charcoal,  filter,  and  remove  the  spirit  by  distillation.  Lastly,  wash 
the  residue  repeatedly  with  the  ether.'' 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — By  the  action  of  rectified  spirit  on 
the  digitalis,  it  is  exhausted  of  its  colouring  matter,  extractive,  and 
its  active  principle,  digitalinum ; the  spirit  is  now  recovered  by 
distillation,  and  the  extract  treated  with  water  and  acetic  acid, 
which  latter  dissolves  out  the  digitalinum,  which  to  some  extent  is 
decolourized  by  the  animal  charcoal.  On  the  addition  of  the  am- 
monia the  acetic  acid  is  removed,  and  the  digitalinum  set  free,  which 
forms  with  the  tannic  acid  an  insoluble  compound  which  precipi- 
tates, which  in  its  turn  is  decomposed  by  the  litharge,  tannate  of 
lead  being  formed,  and  the  digitalinum  again  set  free,  and  dissolved 
out  by  the  spirit.  More  animal  charcoal  is  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  decolourization  ; on  filtration,  it  and  the  tannate  of 
lead  are  removed,  the  spirit  is  again  recovered  by  distillation,  and 
the  residue  is  washed  with  ether  to  remove  impurities,  which  must 
now  be  referred  to. 

The  analysis  of  digitalis  has  been  conducted  of  late  years  most 
carefully  by  MM.  Momolle  and  Quevenne,  and  they  have  described 
in  it  four  neutral  principles — digitalmc,  digitalm,  digitalose,  and 
digitah’cZe.  The  former  of  these  is  the  substance  now  officinal ; digi- 
tals, according  to  their  nomenclature,  being  a tasteless  and  pro- 
bably inert  substance.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  gentle- 
men should  have  thought  proper  to  name  two  substances,  so  im- 
portantly different,  so  very  much  alike ; and  it  is  still  more  to  be 
regretted  that  the  pharmacopoeial  authorities  should  have  intensified 
the  difficulty  by  applying  to  the  poisonous  ingredient  the  name,  ac- 
cording to  them,  of  the  inert  material.  By  digestion  with  ether  the 
inert  principle  is  removed,  and  the  digitalinum,  comparatively  pure, 
left  behind.  In  prescriptions,  should  it  be  considered  desirable  to 
order  this  principle,  its  Latin  name  should  always  be  employed  as  , 
being  sufficiently  precise ; but  from  what  has  been  already  stated, 
there  will  be  always  room  for  misconception  in  the  English  syno- 
nyms. 

CHARACTEKS. — In  porous  mammillated  masses  or  small  scales,  white,  inodorous, 
and  intensely  bitter ; readily  soluble  in  spirit,  but  almost  insoluble  in  Avater  and  ether; 
dissolves  in  acids,  but  does  not  form  with  them  neutral  compounds ; its  solution  m 
hydrochloric  acid  is  of  a faint  yellow  colour,  but  rapidly  becomes  green.  It  powerfully 
irritates  the  nostrils,  and  is  an  active  poison. 

TESTS. — Leaves  no  residue  when  burned  with  free  access  of  air. 

Digitalis,  administered  in  large  doses,  acts  as  a narcotico-acrid  ^ 
poison,  producing  giddiness ; great  debility  ; stupor  ; slow,  feeb  e, 
and  intermittent  pulse  ; an  abundant  flow  of  saliva  ; cold  ^ea  . ^ | 
and  death,  immediately  preceded  by  coma  and  convulsions.  In  me  ^ 
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dicinal  doses,  when  its  use  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  it  ope- 
rates as  a direct  sedative,  its  influence  being  chiefly  manifested  on 
the  heart  and  arterial  system ; this  is  indicated  by  the  diminished 
force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  which  also  sometimes  becomes 
irregular,  and  by  the  enfeebled  action  of  the  heart  itself.  If  the 
use  of  digitalis  be  continued  under  these  circumstances,  although 
the  dose  be  not  increased,  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  come  on, 
indeed,  in  many  cases  will  appear  some  days  after  its  administra- 
tion has  been  stopped ; hence  it  is  evident  that  this  medicine  accu- 
mulates in  the  system,  and  therefore  in  cases  where  its  use  has  been 
continued  for  any  period,  the  administration  of  the  remedy  should  be 
occasionally  suspended,  particularly  as  soon  as  its  constitutional 
effects  become  obvious.  From  the  sedative  influence  which  digi- 
talis exerts  on  the  heart,  it  may  be  employed  in  all  cases  attended 
with  over  excitement  of  the  vascular  system ; but  where  much  in- 
flammation is  present,  it  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  as  an  antiphlo- 
^stic  to  be  relied  on,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  active  treatment.  It 
IS  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  large  arteries  that  this  medicine  is 
found  most  beneficial,  and  whenever  the  curative  indication  will  be 
best  fulfilled  by  diminishing  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  by  low- 
ering the  circulation  generally,  no  remedy  will  produce  these  results 
so  completely  and  so  certainly  as  digitalis.  It  thus  proves  useful  in 
simple  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  in  some  forms  of  nervous  palpita- 
tion, in  increased  action  of  that  organ  arising  from  functional  de- 
rangement, not  from  organic  disease,  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  and 
in  active  hemorrhages  where  the  pulse  is  quick,  hard,  and  throbbing ; 
its  employment  is  contra-indicated  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  with 
or  without  dilatation,  when  that  state  is  produced  by  obstruction 
from  any  cause  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  by  regurgitation 
from  insufficiency,  or  other  disease  of  the  valves.  Digitalis  has  been 
also  used  in  cases  of  insanity  and  of  epilepsy ; in  the  latter  affection, 
when  not  dependent  on  organic  disease,  it  often  proves  singularly 
beneficial  if  given  in  very  large  doses,  so  as  to  bring  the  system 
rapidly  under  its  influence ; in  some  cases  which  I saw  with  Dr. 

orrigan,  recovery  took  place  very  rapidly  under  the  following  mode 
of  employing  this  remedy  : — ffiij.  of  the  infusion  of  digitalis  were 
^ven  every  night  at  bed-time  until  its  constitutional  effect  was  pro- 
duced, which  was  usually  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  dose  ; its  use  was 
then  suspended  for  two  or  three  nights,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  again  the  same  quantity  given  as  before ; as  soon  as  the  system 
became  affected  the  number  of  fits  was  diminished,  and  under  the 
continuance  of  this  plan  of  treatment  for  a short  time  their  occur- 
rence ceased  altogether,  or  the  return  of  the  fits  was  postponed  for  a 
lengthened  period.  Some  practitioners  have  administered  digitalis 
as  a sedative  with  excellent  results_  in  obstinate  cases  of  tic  doulou- 
reux. In  the  employment  of  digitalis  as  a medicine,  its  effects  re- 
quire to  be  carefully  watched,  and  whenever  it  is  continued  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  tc#use  active 
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exertion,  and  should  be  seen  at  least  once  daily  by  the  medical 

Digitaline  is  about  a hundred  times  more  active  than  dio-italis 
the  sedative  properties  of  which  it  appears  to  possess  in  a concen- 
trated degree;  a tenth  of  a grain  having  frequently  reduced  the 
pulse  to  forty  beats  in  the  minute  in  from  eight  to  ten  hours  after  it 
had  been  taken.  It  has  been  used  in  France,  and  it  is  stated  with 
much  success  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers,  and  of  sperma- 
torrhoea. It  has  been  proposed  to  apply  it  externally  over  a blis- 
tered surface  in  painful  affections  of  the  heart  attended  with  excited 
action  of  the  organ  : but,  when  pure,  even  so  small  a quantity  as 
the  sixty-fifth  part  of  a grain  produces  violent  inflammation  of  the 
surface,  The^  smallest  over-dose  of  digitaline  causes  nausea  and 
obstinate  vomiting,  which  last  for  many  hours, 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,— As  a sedative,  the  dose  of 
the  preparations  of  digitalis  is  as  follows:— Of  the  powder,  gr,  ss,  to 
j of  the  infusion,  fSij.  tofsij,  ; of  the  tincture,  min,  x.  to  fSiss, 

I his  dose  has  been  much  increased,  but  in  my  opinion  at  great 
hazard,  ^ The  dose  of  digitaline  is  from  one-fiftieth  to  one-twentieth  • 
of  a grain  repeated  every  sixth  hour,  its  effects  being  most  carefully 
watched.  As  already  stated,  I have  found  children  bear  the  admin- 
istration of  the  preparations  of  digitalis  better  than  adults, 

* Unguentum  Digitalis.  Hamburgh  Pharmacopceia,  (Dried 
leaves  of  digitalis,  in  small  fragments,  Ij, ; rectified  spirit,  foij, ; 
digest  with  a gentle  heat  for  four  days  in  a well-closed  vessel ; mix 
intimately  with  ibss.  of  melted  lard,  and  boil  with  a gentle  heat 
until  all  the  spirit  is  driven  off;  strain  with  expression,  and  stir 
gently  while  cooling,)  A useful  sedative  ointment  in  neuralgic  and 
painful  affections. 

* Succus  Digitalis.  (Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  Succus  J 

Conii,  see  page  431).  Dose,  min.  x.  to  f3j.  | 

* Ovanules  of  Digitaline.  (Digitaline,  gr.  xx. ; powdered  white  a 

sugar,  mucilage,  sufScient  to  make  1000  granules.)  Each  gra-  -3 
nule  contains  a fiftieth  of  a grain  of  digitaline.  Dose,  one,  gradu-  3 
ally  increased  to  five.  r 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  foxglove  the  treatment  must  vaiy  ac-  rj 
cording  as  to  whether  the  symptoms  arise  from  one  large  overdose,  j 
in  which  case  the  stomach  pump  should  be  used,  or  powerful  stimu-  | 
lating  emetics  immediately  administered,  and,  subsequently,  active  1 
stimulants,  both  external  and  internal,  such  as  coffee,  brandy,  the  J 
cold  douche,  &c.  be  assiduously  employed.  Should  the  symptoms,  J 
however,  arise  during  its  administration  as  a remedial  agent,  as  the  3 
result  of  accumulation,  perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  should  3 
be  enforced,  as  the  slightest  exertion  might  terminate  in  fatal  sjm-  ;8 
cope.  I am  aware  of  one  such  case,  arising  from  inattention  to  this  W 
point.  Diffusible  stimuli,  especially  wine,  should  be  freely  admin-  ‘f 
istered,  a fresh  current  of  air  allowed  to  j^lny  on  the  patient’s  person, 
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and  after  some  hours,  an  aperient  may  be  exhibited ; of  course  the 
digitalis  must,  under  such  circumstances,  be  stopped. 


Laurocerasus.  Cherry  Laurel  Leaves.  Prunus  Laurocerasus, 
Linn.  The  Common  or  Cherry  Laurel.  Plate  117,  Steph.  and 
Church  Med.  Lot.  (The  fresh  leaves,  from  plants  cultivated  in 
Britain.)  A native  of  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  whence  it  was 
introduced  into  Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  where  it  now  grows 
freely;  it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  i^osaceoe  (Drupacece, 
Bindley),  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Lcosandria  Mono- 
gynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — An  evergreen  small  tree;  stem,  smooth,  much  branched, 
12—18  feet  high  ; leaves,  large,  bright  glaucous  green,  coriaceous;  flovvei's,  numerous, 
white,  small,  in  axillary  racemes  : fruit,  an  ovoid  blackish  drupe,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  cherry. 

^ CHARACTERS.  Ovate  lanceolate,  or  elliptical,  distantly  toothed,  furnished  with 
glands  at  the  base,  smooth  and  shining,  deep  green,  on  strong  short  footstalks,  emit- 
ting a ratifia  odour  when  bruised. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.  Cherry-laurel  leaves  are  employed  in- 
the  recent  state  for  use  in  medicine ; they  emit  an  agreeable  bitter- 

almond  odour  when  bruised,  and  have  a bitter,  rather  astringent 
t9;St6. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — These  leaves  have  not  been  accurately 
analysed ; their  properties  depend  on  a volatile  oil  which  they  yield 
by  distillation  with  water ; it  resembles  in  odour  and  other  proper- 
ties the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  like  it  contains  free  prus- 
sic  acid.  The  leaves  differ  much  in  the  quantity  of  this  oil  which 
they  yield  at  different  periods  of  their  growth,  and  consequently  in 

eir  activity  ; according  to  Christison,  the  greatest  quantity  is  ob- 
tained  frorn  the  buds  and  unexpanded  young  leaves  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  at  which  time  they  yield  b“-33  grains  of  oil  in  one 
thousand;  in  July  the  proportion  sinks  to  3-1  grains,  and  in  the 
following  May  to  0-6.  Zeller  states  that  they  yield  more  oil  when 
collected  in  cold  wet  weather  than  when  gathered  in  a dry  hot 
season,  ihe  water  which  comes  over  with  the  oil  in  the  process  of 

u ^uly  prepa- 
ration of  the  plant  which  is  employed  in  medicine.  ^ ^ 

ADULTERATIONS.— Cherry-laurel  water  varies  much  in  activity 
ccordmg  to  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  prepared,  and  the 
care  with  which  yt  is  distilled.  Its  strength  is  most  easily  ascer^ 

of  silver  test,  as  described  for  prussic  acid 

tilkd  fSev^year 

THERAPEUTIOAL  EFFECTS.— Cherry-laurel  leaves  and  the  distilled 
water  owe  their  virtues  to  the  prussic  acid  which  they  contain  and 
consequently  produce  the  same  effects.  The  pharmLopceial  ’ pre- 
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paration  contains  from  one-sixth  to  one-seventh  per  cent,  of  prns.sic 
acid.  An  ounce  of  the  distilled  water  has  caused  death  in  an  adult. 
Cherry-laurel  water  is  much  employed  in  this  country  as  a seda- 
tive in  spasmodic  cough,  in  phthisis,  and  in  painful  or  spasmodic 
diseases  of  children  ; for  the  latter  purpose  its  agreeable  flavour 
renders  it  peculiarly  eligible ; it  is,  however,  very  liable  to  vary  in 
strength,  and  should  be  therefore  prescribed  with  caution. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Only  in  the  following 
form : — 

Aqua  Laurocerasi.  Laurel  Water.  (Take  of  fresh  leaves  of 
common  laurel  one  pound  ; water,  two  pints  and  a half  Chop  the 
leaves,  crush  them  in  a mortar,  macerate  them  in  the  water  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Distil  one  pint  of  liquid,  using  a chloride  of 
zinc  bath  and  a Liebigs  condenser.  Shake  the  product,  filter 
through  paper,  and  preserve  in  a stoppered  bottle.)  Compound 
spirit  of  lavender  used  to  be  added  as  a colouring  ingredient  to  pre- 
vent mistakes  from  the  preparation  being  taken  for  common  water ; 
the  odour,  however,  is  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  conse- 
quently the  spirit  of  lavender  has  been  omitted  in  the  formula  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  dose  for  adults  is  from  min.  x.  to  f5j. ; for 
infants  or  children,  min.  ij.  to  min.  x. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Same  as  for  hydrocyanic  acid ; as  is  also  the 
treatment  in  cases  of  poisoning. 


* POTASSII  Cyanidum.  Cyanide  of  Potassium.  (KCy= 65.) 
(Syn. : Gyanuret  of  Potassium.  Hydrocyanate  of  Potassa.) 

PREPARATION. — Parisian  Codex.,  1837.  “ Reduce  proto-cyanuret  of  potassium 

and  iron  to  coarse  powder,  half  fill  a retort  with  it,  place  the  retort  in  a good  reverbe- 
ratory  furnace,  adapt  a tube  to  collect  the  gas  ; heat  moderately  to  expel  the  water 
of  crystallization,  then  raise  the  temperature  so  as  to  fuse  the  mass,  which  will  be 
announced  by  a disengagement  of  gas ; keep  up  the  temperature  so  that  the  disengage- 
ment will  be  regular  and  moderate  ; increase  the  heat  progressively,  and  maintain  it 
at  a very  high  degree  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  close  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  close 
also  the  apertures  of  the  furnace,  and  leave  the  whole  to  cool ; then  break  the  retort 
and  carefully  detach  the  upper  stratum  which  forms  a kind  of  well-fused  enamel.  This 
is  the  pure  cyanide  of  potassium  ; include  in  a well-ground  stoppered  bottle,  remove 
afterwards  the  spongy  black  mass  which  is  found  in  the  lower  part ; it  is  a mixture  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  iron,  and  charcoal,  include  it  also  in  bottles.”  Mr.  Donovan  of 
this  city  has  added  the  following  directions  to  the  above  process : — The  retort  should  be 
of  forged  iron,  a quicksilver  bottle  will  answer  perfectly,  provided  it  be  sound ; in  its  i 
screw  plug  must  be  fitted  an  iron  tube  so  bent  that  its  other  extremity  may  be  plunged 
half  an  inch  below  the  smface  of  a little  water  in  a cup.  By  this  means  the  difterent 
steps  may  be  more  easily  regulated,  as  the  issue  of  gas  is  more  conveniently  observed. 

The  iron  bottle  should  be  only  half  filled  with  recrystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  process  is  completed,  when  cold  it  may  be  cut  in  two  by  a chisel 
and  heavy  hammer.  The  black,  impure  cyanide  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  is  totally 
unfit  for  medicinal  use.  It  may  also  be  obtained  very  readily  and  of  great  purity  by 
passing  a stream  of  hydrocyanic  acid  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pure  potash  ; a 
plan  first  proposed  by  Wiggers. 

riiYSlCAL  rROrERTiES.— Cyanide  of  potassium,  tints  procured,  is 
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a whitish,  semi-transparent,  crystalline  mass,  having  an  enamelled 
appearance.  It  is  inodorous  when  quite  dry,  but  if  moistened  emits 
the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  has  an  acrid,  alkaline,  somewhat 
bitter  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
potassium  and  one  of  cyanogen.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs 
moisture  and  deliquesces,  being  converted  into  carbonate  of  potash 
by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  and  the 
evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Cyanide  of  potassium  has  an  alka- 
line reaction  on  vegetable  colours  ; is  fusible  by  heat  without  change, 
and  unalterable  even  by  a white  heat  provided  air  be  excluded.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol.  By 
solution  in  water  it  is  converted  into  the  hydrocyanate  of  potassa. 

ADULTERATIONS. — As  commonly  met  with  in  the  shops,  this 
preparation  is  seldom  fit  for  use  in  medicine.  When  pure  it  should 
be  perfectly  white  and  afford  a completely  colourless  solution  with 
distilled  water ; if  it  be  at  all  yellow,  it  contains  iron,  which  dimi- 
nishes its  activity  much.  It  should  be  also  perfectly  free  from 
odour,  as  if  it  have  any  smell  of  prussic  acid,  it  contains  water,  is 
of  uncertain  strength,  and  is  perhaps  undergoing  slow  decompo- 
sition. 

^ THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cyanide  of  potassium  possesses  pre- 
cisely similar  properties  to  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  a substitute  for 
■which  it  is  used  in  medicine.  Its  advantages  over  that  acid  are 
its  unvarying  strength,  and  its  permanence  of  constitution,  when 
properly  prepared  and  carefully  preserved  ; but  its  great  liability  to 
deliquesce  has  prevented  its  general  introduction  into  the  practice 
of  medicine.  To  remedy  this  defect,  Mr.  Donovan  has  suggested 
“ that  consumers  should  keep  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in  small 
wide-mouthed,  well-stoppered  bottles,  not  quite  filled  with  the  salt, 
but  completely  filled  with  alcohol  of  O'SOO  ; which  when  of  this 
strength  exerts  scarcely  any  solvent  power  on  the  cyanide,  but  will 
effectually  preserve  it  from  the  deteriorating  influence  of  the  air. 
When  a few  grains  are  required  for  use,  they  may  be  drawn  up  by 
an  iron  wire,  like  potassium  out  of  naphtha,  and  heated  in  a spoon 
for  a moment  to  drive  off  the  adhering  alcohol.” 

DOSH  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  dose  of  the  pure 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a grain. 
If  it  be  desirable  to  ^ administer  the  prussic  acid  contained  in  the 
salt  in  a free  state,  this  may  be  done  by  prescribing  it  in  combina- 
tion with  any  weak  acid,  as  with  citric  acid,  recent  lemon  juice, 
or  syrup  of  lemons.  One-sixth  of  a grain  of  pure  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium is  equal  to  about  one  minim  of  the  medicinal  prussic  acid 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

^ Syrup  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  Magendie.  (Cyanide  of  po- 
tassium gr.  viij.;  simple  syrup,  fSxyj. ; mix.)  Dose,  fSss.  to  f5iv. 
It  IS  always  better  to  prescribe  this  preparation  in  the  form  of 
draughts,  in  consequence  of  its  liability  to  become  decomposed. 
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Calmative  Lotion,  Trousseau.  (Cyanide  of  potassium,  m-. 
viy.  ; distilled  water,  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  ether,  of  each  fs],  • 
mix.)  For  external  use  only.  ’ ’ 

INCOJ\pATlBLES. — All  acids,  and  acidulous  salts. 

In  poisoning  with  this  salt,  which  is  as  deadly  a poison  as  prussic 
acid  the  treatment  to  be  pursued  is  identical  with  that  described 
for  this  acid  (see  p.  409). 


Spiritus  Pyroxylicus  Rectificatus.  Rectified  Pyroxylic 
Spimt  (Kydrated  oxide  of  Methyle,  C2H3O,  HO  (=32),  with 
about  10.  per  cent,  of  water  ; a product  of  the  destructive  distillation 
of  wood.)  (Syn.  : Medicinal  Naphtha.)  ‘ 

PEEPAKATION.— An  article  of  tlie  Materia  Meclica  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  According 
to  Dr.  Ure,  _ot  London,  it  is  prepared  by  mixing  crude  pyroligneous  acid  with  lime, 
and  then  distilling  the  pyrolignite  of  lime  which  yields  about  1 per  cent,  of  crude  spirit 
Ihe  spirit  IS  purified  by  repeated  distillation  from  quick-lime  (Christison).  But  the 
mode  of  preparation  of  the  liquid  sold  under  the  name  of  medicinal  naphtha,  and  used 
in  medicine  111  the  present  day,  is  kept  secret  by  the  chemists  who  prepare  it ; there  is 
g CO  doubt,  however,  but  that  it  is  a product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 

CHAKAcpEs. — Colourless,  mobile,  and  inflammable,  burning  with  a pale  blue 

flame,  having  a spirituous  odour,  and  a warm,  ethereal  taste,  with  a peculiar  after- 
tRstc* 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A colourless,  transparent,  limpid  fluid, 
with  an  agreeable,  ethereal  alcoholic  odour,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  acetic  ether,  and  an  aromatic  not  unpleasant  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  chemical  characters  of  medicinal 
naphtha  are  those  of  pyroxylic  spirit,  under  which  name  it  was  in- 
troduced into  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is 
miscible  with  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  an  increased 
temperature  being  produced  on  its  addition  to  the  former.  It  is 
very  volatile,  and  boils  at  about  150°  F.,  is  inflammable,  burning 
with  a pale  blue  flame,  and  is  perfectly  neutral  to  test  paper.  A 
mixture  of  pyroxylic  spirit  and  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least 
a ninth  part  of  p}n:oxylic  spirit,  constitutes  methylated  spirit;  a 
mixture  which  is  duty  free,  and  extensively  used  in  the  arts. 

TESTS.  Specific  gravity,  0’841  to  0‘846.  Without  action  on  litmus  paper,  free 
from  smoky  taste.  Is  not  rendered  turbid  by  mixture  with  water. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Ordinary  naphtha  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
medicinal  naphtha  (pyroxylic  spirit),  but  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  chemical  characteristics  given  above. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  remedial  agent  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  practice  of  medicine  by  Dr.  Hastings,  who  along  with 
the  late  Dr.  Hocken  vaunted  it  as  a perfect  cure  for  pulmonary 
consumption.  They  both  agreed  in  describing  its  effects  on  the 
system  generally  as  those  of  a stimulant,  and  considered  its  curative 
action  to  depend  on  its  possessing  a solvent  power  over  tubercle. 
Although  few,  if  any,  believe  now  that  phthisis  can  be  cured  by  this 
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agent,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  results  of  the  experience  of 
nearly  all  who  have  tried  its  effects  in  this  disease  are  strongly  con- 
firmatory of  its  being  a most  useful  remedy,  and  in  this  opinion  I 
fully  agree.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  to  act  as  a direct  sedative  ; 
the  harassing  cough  and  troublesome  vomiting,  so  frequent  attend- 
ants on  the  advanced  stages  of  consumption,  being  relieved  by  it 
more  than  by  any  other  remedy  I have  employed ; and  it  is  conse- 
quently in  cases  in  which  these  symptoms  are  very  prominent  that 
it  proves  most  beneficial. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Min  V.  to  min.  XX.  three 
or  four  times  a day.  It  may  be  given  in  some  aromatic  water,  and 
sweetened  with  syrup  if  necessary.  The  following  is  the  mixture 
which  I ordinarily  employ  : — 

* Mistura  Na’phtlicB  Medicinalis,  (Medicinal  naphtha,  f5ij. ; 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  f3vj.;  water,  fSvij.;  mix.)  Dose, 
f5ss.  every  fourth  hour. 


Tabacum.  Leaf  Tobacco.  Nicotiana  Tabacura,  Linn.  Vir- 
ginian Tobacco.  Plate  37,  Steph.  and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (The 
dried  leaves  ; cultivated  in  America.)  A native  of  America,  belong- 
ing to  the  Natural  family  Solanacece,  and  to  the  Linniean  class  and 
order,  P entandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHAEACTERS. — A viscid,  hei'baceous  annual ; stem,  3-6  feet  high,  erect, 
branching  at  the  top  ; leaves,  sessile,  ovato-acuminate,  very  large,  pale  green ; flowers, 
in  panicles,  rose-coloured;  capsules,  two-celled,  loculucidal,  containing  many  small, 
somewhat  reniform,  brown  seeds. 

PREPARATION.  In  the  month  of  August  the  plants  are  cut  above  their  roots,  and 
dried  under  sheds ; when  perfectly  dry  the  leaves  are  stripped  off,  twisted,  tied  in 
bundles,  and  packed  with  gi’eat  compression  into  hogsheads  for  exportation.  Virginian 
tobacco  in  leaf  should  be  the  kind  employed  for  medical  purposes. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Virginian  tobacco  leaves  are  of  a dark 
^own  colour  with  yellowish  spots,  and  have  an  unctuous  feel. 

Their  odour  is  peculiarly  heavy  and  narcotic  ; their  taste  bitter  and 
nauseous. 

^ CHARACTERS.  Large  mottled-brown  ovate  or  lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  bear- 
ing numerous  short  gkudular  hairs,  having  a peculiar  heavy  odour  and  nauseous- 
bitter  acnd  taste  ; yielding,  when^  distilled  wdth  solution  of  potash,  an  alkaline  fluid, 

which  has  the  peculiar  odour  of  nicotine,  and  precipitates  with  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  tincture  of  galls.  r r 

TE.ST. — Not  manufactured. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Tobacco  is  coipposed  of  a peculiar,  liquid, 
colourless,  volatile  alkaloid,  which  has  been  named  nicotina;  of  a 
concrete  volatile  oil,  nicotiani/n ; ol  bitter  extractive,  gum,  chlo- 
rophyll, vegetable  albumen,  gluten,  starch,  malic  acid,  and  some 
^Its.  Its  properties  depend  on  the  alkaloid  and  on  the  volatile  oil. 
The  former  is  heavier  than  water,  is  odourless  when  cold,  but  when 
heated  has  the  odour  of  tobacco,  and  an  acrid  burning  taste,  so  in- 
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tense  as  to  communicate  it  perceptibly  to  10,000  parts  of  water- 
its  composition  is  CgoHjiNj,  and  its  specific  gravity  1048.  The 
latter  has  also  the  odour  of  tobacco,  its  taste  is  bitter  and  aromatic 
leaving  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  throat ; it  does  not  exist  in 
recent  tobacco  leaves,  and  therefore  must  be  developed  during  the 
process  of  drying.  By  burning  tobacco  an  empyreumatic  oil  i.s’pro- 
duced  from  the  decomposition  of  some  of  its  constituents  ; this  is 
usually  found  in  pipes  which  have  been  used  for  some  time  in  smok- 
ing; it  is  a very  active  poison.  Tobacco  leaves  yield  their  properties 
readily  to  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  spirituous  liquors. 

The  adulterations  of  tobacco  are  unimportant  in  relation  to  its 
medicinal  employment. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Tobacco  taken  internally  in  large 
doses  acts  as  a powerful  narcotico-acrid  poison ; the  most  marked 
symptoms  are  nausea,  fainting,  great  exhaustion,  general  relaxation 
both  of  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  extreme  depression 
of  the  circulatory  powers  (marked  by  the  feeble  fluttering  puke, 
cold  extremities,  paleness  of  the  face,  &c.),  convulsions,  paral}^sis,  and 
death.  In  very  small  doses  it  is  said  to  act  as  a diuretic,  and  some- 
times as  a laxative.  In  full  medicinal  doses  it  operates  as  a direct 
sedative  of  the  vascular,  system,  and  also  of  the  cerebral  functions. 
It  is  principally  used  in  medicine  to  relax  the  muscular  fibres  : — 
thus  it  is  employed  in  the  form  of  enema  in  strangulated  hernia,  in 
stricture  or  obstruction  of  the  bowels  from  other  causes,  in  retention 
of  urine  from  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra,  or  from  .spasm  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  in  obstinate  constipation,  in  severe  colic, 
and  in  tetanus ; in  all  of  which  diseases  its  beneficial  effects  depend 
on  its  relaxing  influence  over  the  muscular  system.  Tobacco  was 
formerly  employed  as  a diuretic  in  drop.sy,  and  also  as  an  anthel- 
mintic, but  in  the  present  day  it  is  rarely  used  for  either  purpose. 
As  an  external  agent  the  infusion  or  decoction  may  be  applied  by 
nieans  of  compresses  in  any  of  the  cases  above  enumerated  in  which 
its  sedative  action  is  indicated  ; and  in  America  an  ointment  is  used 
in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  those  of  the  scalp,  but  its 
use  requires  very  great  caution,  as  it  has  in  some  instances  produced 
fatal  results ; for  the  same  reason,  although  a certain  application  for 
the  destruction  of  vermin,  the  infusion  of  tobacco  is  but  seldom 
employed  for  that  purpose. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  use  of  tobacco  re- 
quires great  caution,  as,  in  order  to  produce  a sedative  influence,  its 
poisonous  effects  must  be  partially  induced.  For  the  preparation 
of  an  enema  of  tobacco  a formula  is  given  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, but  in  no  instance  should  a larger  quantity  be  used  at  first 
than  from  gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xx.  infused  in  Oss.  of  boiling  water,  for  cases 
are  on  record  where  so  small  a quantity  as  gi’.  lx.  and  even  gr.  xxx.  have 
proved  fatal.  Tobacco  smoke,  which  was  formerly  a favourite  way 
of  administering  this  powerful  medicine,  is  infinitely  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  infusion,  and  should  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  employed. 
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Enema  Tahaci.  Enema  of  Tobacco.  (Take  of  leaf  tobacco, 
twenty  grains ; boiling  water,  eight  fluid  ounces.  Infuse  in  a co- 
vered vessel  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain.)  Dose,  half  of  this  enema 
only  should  be  used  ; its  effects  are  to  be  watched,  and  if  necessary 
the  other  half  may  be  thrown  up  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour's  time. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  tobacco,  if  the  poison  had  been  swal- 
lowed, emetics  should  be  immediately  administered ; and  in  all  cases 
the  most  powerful  stimulants,  both  external  and  internal,  should  be 
employed.  The  vegetable  astringents  have  been  proposed  as  anti- 
dotes for  tobacco,  tannin  forming  an  insoluble  precipitate  with  m- 
cotina  ; but  the  physiological  researches  of  the  Rev.  Professor 
Haughton  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  true  antidote  is 
strychnine,  carefully  administered.  (See  Strychnia.) 


* Veratrum  ViRiDE.  Oreen  Hellebore.  {Sya.:  American  Hel- 
lebore, Indian  Poke,  Poke  Root,  Sivamp  Hellebore)  The  root 
dried,  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  896.  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.,  121. 
An  inhabitant  of  America,  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas,  belonging 
to  the  Natural  family  Melanthacece,  class  and  order  Hexandria 
Trigynia. 

BOTXNiCAL  CHARACTERS. — A perennial,  thick,  fleshy  root  or  rhizoma,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  is  timicated,  the  lower  solid,  and  beset  with  numerous  whitish  fibres 
or  radicles.  The  stem  is  annual,  round,  striated,  pubescent,  and  solid,  from  three  to 
six  feet  in  height,  furnished  with  green  bright  leaves,  and  terminating  in  a panicle  of 
greenish-yellow  flowers.  The  leaves  gradually  decrease  in  size  as  they  ascend.  The 
lower  are  from  six  inches  to  a foot  long,  oval,  acuminate,  plaited,  nerved,  and  pubes- 
cent, and  embrace  the  stem  at  their  base,  thus  afibrding  it  a sheath  for  a considerable 
portion  of  its  length.  Those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  at  the  origin  of  the  flow- 
ering branches,  are  oblong-lanceolate.  The  panicle  consists  of  numerous  flowers,  dis- 
tributed in  racemes,  with  downy  peduncles.  Each  flower  is  accompanied  with  a 
downy  pointed  bracte,  much  longer  than  its  pedicel.  There  is  no  calyx,  and  the  co- 
rolla is  divided  into  six  oval  acute  segments,  thickened  on  the  inside  at  their  base,  with 
the  three  alternate  segments  longer  than  the  others.  The  six  stamens  have  recurved 
filaments,  and  roundish  two-lobed  anthers.  The  germs  are  three,  with  recurved  styles 
as  long  as  the  stamens.  Some  of  the  flowers  have  only  the  rudiments  of  pistils.  Those 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  branchlets  are  barren ; those  on  the  lower  portion  fruitful. 
Tlie  fruit  consists  of  three  cohering  capsules,  separating  at  top,  opening  on  the  inner 
side,  and  containing  flat  imbricated  seeds. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— The  root  of  the  American  hellebore  has 
a bitter  acrid  taste,  leaving  a permanent  impression  in  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  In  sensible  properties  it  bears  a close  resemblance  to 
white  hellebore  ; and  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  J. 
G.  Richardson,  of  Philadelphia,  to  contain  veratria.  {American 
Journal  of  Pharmacy,  xxix.  204.) 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — I have  thought  proper  to  introduce 
the  description  of  this  remedy,  now  so  popular  in  America,  under 
the  head  of  Sedatives,  inasmuch  as,  so  far  as  I can  ascertain,  its  re- 
medial effects  depend  principally  on  the  development  of  this  pro- 
perty in  preference  to  the  other  physiological  effects  it  is  capable  of 
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producing.  According  to  many  American  physicians  of  repute,  in 
nil  closes  it  is  capable  of  reducing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  as  low 
as  thirty-five  beats  in  the  minute,  accompanied  at  the  same  time 
with  faintness,  giddiness,  head-ache,  inclination  to  sleep,  dilated 
pupils,  and  dimness  of  vision  ; it  also  produces  nausea,  and  fre- 
quently severe  vomiting,  but  according  to  Dr.  Osgood  is  destitute  of 
purgative  action.  To  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  however 
It  IS  by  no  means  essential  to  produce  all  these  effects ; as  by  pro- 
perly adjusted  doses;  the  pulse  can  be  acted  upon  without  their 
being  superinduced.  Its  value  in  the  treatment  of  disease  may  be 
deduced  from  this  account  of  its  physiological  effects.  It  has  been 

used  m most  cases  of  inflammation,  but  principally  in  inflammation 
of  the  lung. 

The  following  comparison  instituted  between  it  and  other  reme- 
dies is  extracted  from  a pamphlet  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  E.  Cutter 
of  Massachussets,  U.  S.  : — ’ 


Compared  wii 

Venesection  diminishes — (a)  the  ful- 
ness, force,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  ; 
(b)  has  a sedative  influence  upon  the  ner- 
vous system  ; (c)  directly  withdraws  a 
portion  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  life- 
current,  which,  at  least,  it  takes  time  to 
make  up. 

Venesection  cannot  be  persisted  in  with- 
out great  hazard  of  prolonging  the  conva- 
lescence of  the  patient,  if  not  weakening 
him  for  life. 

Of  course  in  every  case  the  Veratrum  V 
But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  as  n 
Massachusetts,  it  will.  Even  then  it  is  an 
gained  by  the  primary  depletion. 


h Venesection, 

Veratrum  Viride  diminishes — (a)  the 
fulness,  force,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  ; 
(&)  has  a sedative  influence  upon  the  ner- 
vous system  ; (c)  and  does  not  reduce  the 
nervous  quantity  of  the  vital  fluid,  which 
is  the  objectionable,  if  not  injmious,  fea- 
ture of  depletion. 

Veratrum  Viride  can  be  employed  an  in- 
definite period  with  safety,  and,  stopped, 
its  efiecta  speedily  subside. 

•ide  cannot  entirely  supersede  the  lancet, 
it  with  in  the  Middlesex  East  Hospital, 
excellent  thing  to  maintain  the  impression 


Compared  with  Digitalis. 


Digitalis  is  slow,  uncertain,  cumulative : 
eminently  a diuretic. 


Veratmm  Viride  is  prompt,  sure,  and 
not  cumulative,  as  far  as  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  by  the  societies  referred 
to  above.  Less  of  a diui’etic. 


Compared  with  the  Tartar  Emetic. 


Antimony  directly  changes  the  character 
of  the  blood,  alters  tlie  secretions,  purges 
in  full  doses,  and  its  effects  are  perma- 
nent, so  to  speak. 


Veratrum  Viride  does  not  seem  to  change 
the  character  of  the  blood,  alters  to  a less 
extent  the  secretions,  rarely  purges,  aud, 
suspended,  its  effects  soon  subside. 


Compared  with  Colchicum. 


Colchicum  is  not  so  certain,  is  more  of 
a diuretic,  purges  in  full  doses,  r.arely  vo- 
mits, and  has  been  observed  (Dr.  Ham- 
mond) to  increase  the  urine  in  quantity 
and  specific  gravity. 


Ver.atrum  Viride  is  more  sure,  less  of  a 
diuretic,  vomits,  and  has  been  observed  to 
increase  the  urine,  lowering  the  specific 
gravity. — (Abbott.) 
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Aconite  is  narcotic. 


Compared  with  Aconite. 

Veratrum  Viride  is  not  In  the  full 
physiological  effects  the  mind  is  clear. 


Compared  with 

Veratrum  Album  is  a drastic  purgative, 
judging  from  our  experience  with  the  alka- 
i loid  which  purports  to  come  from  the  V. 
. Album. 


Veratrum  Album. 

The  Veratrum  Viride  rarely  purges. 
This  statement  is  made  from  the  writer’s 
experience  of  about  six  years,  and  that  of 
his  associates.  It  acts  first  on  the  par- 
vagum. 


1 DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— It  may  be  used  in  sub- 
i stance,  tincture,  or  extract.  Dr.  Osgood  states  the  dose  in  which  it 
nvill  generally  prove  emetic  at  from  four  to  six  grains  of  the  powder, 

' one  or  two  fluid  drachms  of  a tincture  made  of  six  ounces  of  the 
• fresh  root,  and  a pint  of  alcohol,  and  one  or  two  grains  of  an  extract 
’made  by  inspissating  the  juice  of  the  root.  The  medicine,  however, 
! should  in  most  cases  be  given  in  doses  insufficient  to  vomit. 


ZiNci  Cyanidum.  Cyanide  of  Zinc.  (Syn. : Cyanuret  of  Zinc. 
-Hydro-cyanate  of  protoxide  of  Zinc.) 

PREPAKATIOX.— Pass  the  vapour  of  prussic  acid  into  distilled  water,  in  which  is  sus- 
i pended  recently  prepared  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  obtained  by  adding  in  excess 
'water  of  caustic  potash  to  a solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 

PROPERTIES.  It  is  a solid  white  salt,  inodorous  and  insipid  \ is 
icomposed  of  one  equivalent  of  cyanogen,  and  one  of  zinc  ; and  is 
i insoluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— This  Salt  has  been  proposed  on  the 
I Continent  as  a substitute  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  the  cyanide  of  po- 
Itassium^.^  The  dose  is  from  gr.  i to  gr.  ss.,  but  its  insolubility  renders 
iit  an  objectionable  preparation.  In  Germany  it  has  been  employed 
ns  an  anthelmintic  for  children. 
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SIALOGOGUES. 

(Masticatories.) 

SIALOGOGUES  are  substances  which  by  local  stimulant  action  aug- 
ment the  secretion  of  saliva.  By  this  definition  are  excluded  the 
so-called  remote  or  specific  sialogogues,  as  the  preparations  of  mer- 
cury, gold,  &c.,  which  generally  produce  an  increased  flow  of  saliva 
when  their  internal  use  has  been  continued  for  some  time ; but  as 
their  remediate  powers  do  not  depend  merely  on  the  increase  of  this 
secretion,  it  is,  I think,  more  practical  to  confine  the  term  sialo- 
gogue  to  those  agents  which  are  employed  as  direct  stimulants  to 
the  salivary  glands.  There  are  but  few  substances  used  in  the  pre- 
sent day  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  this  purpose,  and  their  ap- 
plication to  the  treatment  of  disease  is  very  limited. 


Armoracia.  Horse-radish  Root.  Cochlearia  Armoracia,  Linn. 
Plate  150,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (The  fresh  root  cultivated  in  Britain.) 
Indigenous,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Cruciferce  {Brassica- 
cece,  Bindley),  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Tetradynamia 
Biliculosa. 

BOTAxiCAi/  CHARACTEES. — Roots,  perennial,  fleshy,  white,  running  deep  into  the 
ground  ; stems,  about  two  feet  high  ; leaves,  large,  much  veined  ; flowers,  white. 

CHARACTERS. — Long,  cylindrical,  white,  sweetish,  hot,  and  acrid,  giving  off  when 
scraped  a highly  pungent  odour. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — When  bruised  or  cut,  the  fresh  root 
emits  a very  acrid  penetrating  odour ; it  has  a strong  pungent 
taste.  The  acrimony  of  the  roots  is  lost  by  drying,  but  they  may 
be  preserved  fresh  for  a long  time  by  keeping  them  packed  in  sand 
in  a damp  cellar. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  active  principle  of  horse-radish  is  a 
very  acrid  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation.  The 
root  yields  its  acrimony  to  both  boiling  water  and  alcohol ; but  it  is 
dissipated  by  boiling. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Horse-radish  root  is  an  excellent  sia- 
logogue,  producing  a copious  secretion  of  saliva.  It  has  been  some- 
times employed  in  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  but  like  the  other  reme- 
dies of  this  class  it  has  nearly  fallen  into  disuse. 

PREPARATION. — SpirituB  compositus.  (See  General  Stimulants.) 
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Mezereon,  (described  in  the  division  Dia^phoretics),  has  been 
occasionally  used  as  a masticatory  in  tooth-ache,  and  in  difficulty  of 
deglutition  from  paralysis.  A small  piece  of  the  bark  should  be 
frequently  chewed,  and  the  saliva  assiduously  rejected. 


* Pyrethrum.  Pellitory  of  Spain.  Root  of  Anacyclus  pyre- 
thrum.  A native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  central  parts  of  Europe, 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Compositce  (Asteraceoe,  Lindley), 
and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Syngenesia  Superjiua. 

BOTAificAL  CHARACTERS. — Eoot,  fusiform ; Stems,  several,  procumbent,  somewhat 
branched,  pubescent ; branches,  one  headed ; florets  of  the  ray,  white  above,  purplish 
beneath  ; of  the  disc,  yellow. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  in  short  tapering  pieces,  from  three 
to  four  inches  in  length,  and  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger. 
Tne  barK  is  thick  and  of  a dark  brown  colour,  with  black  shining 
spots,  the  internal  structure  is  dirty  yellow,  with  a radiated  appear- 
ance. It  is  inodorous,  but  when  chewed  produces  a peculiar  prick- 
ling sensation  on  the  tongue  and  lips. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  Parisel  s analysis,  the  acri- 
mony of  this  root  depends  on  an  acrid  resin,  Pyrethrin,  of  which  it 
contains  three  per  cent.  ; the  other  constituents  are  inulin,  gum, 
tannin,  colouring  matter,  lignin,  a trace  of  iron  and  silica,  and 

some  salts.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  to 
water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Pellitory  root  is  the  most  useful  of 
this  class  of  remedies,  acting  as  a powerful  local  stimulant  to  the 
salivary  glands,  and  causing  a copious  secretion  of  saliva.  It  is  used 
lor  this  purpose  in  tooth-ache,  neuralgia  of  the  face,  rheumatism  of 
the  jaws,  and  paralysis  of  the  tongue  ; in  the  latter  of  which  affec- 
tions I have  employed  it  with  benefit.  It  has  been  also  employed  in 
relaxation  of  the  uvula.  From  gr.  xxx.  to  gr.  lx.  of  the  root  may  be 
chevied  frequently.  A tincture  prepared  by  macerating  for  seven 
days  one  part  of  the  powdered  root  in  five  parts  of  rectified  spirit 
and  one  ol  water  is  used  by  some  dentists  to  relieve  tooth-ache. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

GENERAL  STIMULANTS. 

(Excitants  ; Incitants  ; Hypersthenics.) 

It  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  understood  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine by  the  term  Stimulant,  excitement  of  the  vital  energies  is  pro- 
duced by  such  different  means  under  different  circumstances ; with 
no  class  of  remedies,  therefore,  is  it  more  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  truth  of  the  axiom,  that  medicines  act  merely  relatively.  In 
general  terms  Stimulants  may  be  defined  to  be,  agents  which  pro- 
duce a sudden  but  not  permanent  augmentation  in  the  activity  of 
the  vital  functions.  This  effect  is  evidently  due  to  their  operation 
on  the  circulatory  and  cerebro-spinal  systems — both  of  which  are 
excited  to  increased  energy  ; and  many  of  them  act  topically  on  the 
parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  giving  rise  to 
local  hyperemia.  Most  therapeutists,  however,  agree  in  thinking 
that  their  primary  effect  is  produced  on  the  nervous  system,  the 
circulation  being  affected  only  secondarily  ; but  with  this  view 
of  their  mode  of  action  I cannot  agxee,  nor  is  it  at  all  consonant  ' 

with  the  many  therapeutical  indications,  to  fulfil  which  this  class  of 
medicines  is  being  constantly  employed  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

In  their  mode  of  action  when  administered  internally.  General 
Stimulants  resemble  in  some  respects  Tonics;  thus,  immediately 
after  their  administration,  a feeling  of  tone  or  increased  power  is  \ 
produced,  which,  however,  is  not  permanent,  being  almost  invari-  1 
ably  followed  by  a corresponding  depression  of  vital  power ; their  j 
effects  also  are  more  immediate  and  more  manifestly  perceived  by  1 
the  senses  than  those  of  Tonics.  Many  of  the  remedies  contained  \ 
in  this  division  are  closely  related  to  Narcotics,  for  example,  alcohol  < 
and  the  ethers;  the  secondary  effect  of  both  of  which,  particularly  j 
if  given  in  large  doses,  is  to  produce  sleejD  and  coma  : this  does  not,  | 

however,  appear  to  be  as  with  Narcotics,  from  any  direct  action  on  j 

the  nervous  system,  but  either  to  result  from  exhaustion  of  the  pre-  ■ 
viously  over-excited  vital  energy,  or  to  be  produced  by  the  inhalation  . 
of  their  vapour  by  the  lungs  as  it  passes  off  from  the  stomach  n 
state  resembling  the  anaesthesia  caused  by  the  vapour  of  chloroform 
or  the  ethers  thence  resulting.  The  great  number  of  medicines 
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contained  in  this  class,  and  the  material  difference  of  their  action 
in  relation  to  the  particular  effects  which  they  produce  on  the 
animal  economy,  prevent  any  general  rules  from  being  laid  down  as 
to  their  administration  in  disease.  The  peculiarities  in  their  mode 
of  operation  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  when  treating  of 
the  therapeutical  effects  of  each. 


* Acidem  Aceticum  Camphoratum.  Camphorated  Acetic 
Acid.  (Syn.  : Aromatic  Vinegar,  Marseilles  Vinegar,  Vinegar 
of  the  Four  Thieves.) 

PREPAEATiojr. — Take  of  camphor,  §j. ; rectified  spirit,  f3j. ; strong  acetic  acid, 
fox.  ; oil  of  cloves,  min.  xx.  ; oils  of  lavender,  of  rosemary,  and  of  lemons,  of  each, 
foss.  ^ Reduce  the  camphor  to  powder,  by  trituration  with  the  spirit ; add  the  acid, 
and  dissolve  it,  then  add  in  the  oil,  and  keep  in  a well-stoppered  bottle. 

This  preparation  is  only  employed  now-a-days  as  an  external 
stimulant,  the  vapour  being  applied  to  the  nostrils  in  syncope,  or  to 
rouse  the  vital  energies  when  depressed  by  any  cause.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  prophylactic  of  fever,  plague,  and  other  infec- 
tious diseases,  but  modern  experience  has  long  since  dissipated  this 
error.  It  is  exceedingly  pungent  and  very  volatile,  and  should  be 
therefore  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles. 


* ^THER  Aceticus.  Acetic  Ether.  Not  employed  in  this 
country,  but  officinal  in  most  of  the  continental  pharmacopoeias. 

PREPA^AMox.— Parman  Co<?ea;.—“ Rectified  spmt,  100  parts;  concentrated 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  17  parts;  mix,  and  distil  over  a sand- 
bath  parts  ; depnve  this  of  any  free  acetic  acid  it  may  contain  by  means  of  car- 
bonate ot  potash,  set  aside  until  it  settles,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  and  distil  100  parts.” 


is  a colourless,  transparent,  very  vola- 
tile hquid,^  with  an  agreeable,  refreshing  odour,  and  a warm  ethereal 
taste,  leaving  a cooling  impression  on  the  palate.  Specific  gravity, 

CHEMICAX  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  recent  chemical  theo- 
ries as  to  the  constitution  of  the  ethers,  acetic  ether  is  an  acetate 
0/ 0/  Its  CO  is  C8H8O4 ; or,  C4H5O -f  C4H3O3 ; 

it  boik  at  165°.  It  is  soluble  in  7 parts  of  water,  and  in  alcohol 
ancl  ether  in  all  proportions.  Acetic  ether,  when  free  from  water 
may  be  kept  unchanged  in  stoppered  bottles,  but  if  it  contains 
water,  is  rapidly  converted  into  acetic  acid  and  alcohol ; the  alka- 
lies decompose  it  with  great  facility. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Acetic  ether  is  an  agreeable  but  mild 
general  stimulant,  at  one  time  much  used  on  the  Continent  in  hys- 
teria and  nervous  affections ; at  present  it  is  chiefly  employed  exter- 
nally as  an  ingredient  in  stimulating  liniments. 
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* CayYi'phoratGd  Acetic  Liniment,  Pelletier.  (Soap ; and  cam- 
phor, of  each,  gr.  cxx. ; acetic  ether,  foij. ; dissolve  in  a water-bath, 
and  add  oil  of  origanum,  min.  xx.)  An  excellent  stimulating  lini- 
ment in  rheumatic  and  arthritic  pains,  and  in  sciatica. 

^THER.  Ether.  Syn.  AEther  Sulphuricus,  Ed.  Dub.  (Oxide 
of  ethyl,  C4H5O  ( = 37),  with  about  eight  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
alcohol.) 

PEEPAEATION. — Take  of  rectified  spirit,  fifty  fluid  ounces ; sulphuric  acid,  ten  fluid 
ounces  ; chloride  of  calcium,  ten  ounces  ; slaked  lime,  half  an  ounce ; distilled  water, 
thu-teen  fluid  ounces.  Mix  the  sulphuric  acid  and  twelve  ounces  of  the  spirit  in  a glass 
matrass  capable  of  containing  at  least  two  pints,  and,  without  allowing  the  mixture  to 
cool,  connect  the  matrass  by  means  of  a bent  glass  tube  with  a Liebig’s  condenser,  and 
distil  with  a heat  sufficient  to  maintain  the  liquid  in  brisk  ebullition.  As  soon  as  the 
ethereal  fluid  begins  to  pass  over,  supply  fresh  spirit  through  a tube  into  the  matr^s 
in  a continuous  stream,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  equal  the  volume  of  the  fluid  which 
distils  over.  This  is  best  done  by  using  a tube  furnished  with  a stopcock  to  regulate 
the  supply,  connecting  one  end  of  the  tube  with  a vessel  containing  the  spirit  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  matrass,  and  passing  the  other  end  through  a cork  fitted  into 
the  matrass.  When  the  whole  of  the  spirit  has  been  added,  and  forty-two  fluid  ounces 
have  distilled  over,  the  process  may  be  stopped.  Dissolve  the  chloride  of  calcium  in 
the  water,  add  the  lime,  and  agitate  the  mixture  in  a bottle  with  the  impure  ether. 
Leave  the  mixture  at  rest  for  ten  minutes,  pour  off  the  light  supernatant  fluid,  and 
distil  it  with  a gentle  heat  until  a glass  bead  of  specific  gravity  0_-736  placed  in  the 
receiver  begins  to  float.  The  ether  and  spirit  retained  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  and 
by  the  residue  of  each  distillation  may  be  recovered  by  distillation  and  used  in  a sub- 
sequent operation. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — Alcobol  consists  of  C4H6O2,  Ether  of 
C4H5O1,  so  it  is  evident  that  if  by  any  means  we  can  remove  the  equi- 
valents of  one  atom  of  water  from  alcohol,  we  shall  have  succeeded 
in  reducing  it  to  the  condition  of  ether.  This  statement  will  be 
rendered  more  apparent  by  referring  to  the  theories  of  modem  che- 
mists who  look  upon  ether  as  the  oxide  of  what,  until  Dr.  h rankland 
succeeded  recently  in  insulating,  was  looked  upon  as  an  hypothetical 
base,  ethyl  (C4H5),  and  alcohol  as  its  hydrated  oxide  (C4H50-1-H0). 
At  first  sight  it  might  be  imagined  that  all  we  would  require  to  ex- 
plain the  reactions  that  ensue  upon  the  admixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  spirit,  and  the  resulting  production  of  ether,  would  be^  to 
attribute  the  abstraction  of  the  equivalents  of  water  from  the  spirit 
to  the  well  known  affinity  of  the  acid  for  water ; but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  decline  accepting  this  theory,  charming  though  it  is  from 
its  simplicity,  by  many  considerations,  prominent  amongst  which 
are,  that  we  have  many  substances  possessing  as  great,  if  not  gi'eater, 
affinity  for  water  as  sulphuric  acid  possesses,  and  yet  the  result  ot 
their  reactions  upon  alcohol  is  not  ether ; that  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid,  which,  were  this  the  true  explanation,  ought  to  be  the  mos 
energetic  agent  in  its  production,  fails  in  producing  ether,  and  t a 
heat  is  essential  to  its  development.  The  theory  first  promulga  e 
by  Liebig,  and  subsequently  adopted  by  most  modern  chemists,  is, 
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that  by  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  alcohol  we  have  an  inter- 
mediate product  formed,  sulpho-vinic  acid  (C4H5O,  HO,  2SOo)  • 
thus,  C4He02-j-2S03H0z=(C4H50,H0,2S03)-f-2H0;  which,  as  the 
process  of  distillation  goes  on,  is  resolved  into  ether,  sulphuric  acid 
and  water ; thus,  (C4H50,H0,2S03)  = C4H5O  + 2SO3 + HO.  Were 
these  the  only  substances  produced,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
the  subsequent  steps  directed  for  the  purification  of  the  ether  ; but 
in  virtue  of  this  process  we  have  also  developed  sulphurous  acid, 
carbon,  water,  olefiant  gas  (C2H2),  and  heavy  oil  of  wine  (C4H5O  + 
C4H4+2SO3).  The  production  of  the  first  four  of  these  is  thus 
accounted  for,  (C4H5O  + 2SO3HO)  = 2SO2  -f  20 4H0  + ; the 

appearance  of  the  heavy  oil  of  wine  is  thus  explained,  2CoHo  4- 
C4H504-2S03H0=2H0-f-(C4H4q-C4H50-}-2S03),  The  lime  em- 
ployed removes  some  of  these  impurities;  viz.,  the  water,  sulphurous 
acid,  and  any  sulphuric  acid  that  may  have  been  accidentally  dis- 
tilled over  ; and  it  also  decomposes  the  heavy  oil  of  wine,  resolving 
it  into  ether,  which  distils  over ; sulphate  of  lime,  whicb  remains 
behind  in  the  retort;  and  etherine  (C4H4),  which  also  remains  be- 
hind in  the  retort,  inasmuch  as  it  will  not  distil  over  at  the  heat 
employed.  Some  spirit,  also,  distils  over  during  the  process,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  removed  by  the  chloride  of  calcium. 
This  theory,  although  very  generally  adopted  by  chemists,  is  not  so 
universally ; Mitsherlick  conceiving  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
alcohol  as  one  of  simple  catalysis,  in  virtue  of  which  the  spirit  is 
resolved  into  ether  and  water. 


CHARACTERS  —A  colourless,  very  volatile,  and  inflammable  liquid,  emitting  a pun- 
gent  and  very  characteristic  odour,  and  boiling  below  105°.  A little  of  it  poured  upon 
tPe  Land  evaporates  rapidly,  producing  a sensation  of  cold. 


CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Its  composition  is  C4H5O.  It  is  ex- 
tremely volatile;  it  boils  between  96°  and  98°  ; is  highly  combus- 
ible,  burning  with  a white  flame,  and  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  Great  cold  is  produced  by  its  evaporation.  When 
recently  prep^ed,  ether  is  perfectly  neutral,  but  soon  becomes  acid 
by  keeping.  One  part  of  ether  dissolves  in  ten  parts  of  water,  while 
tbirty^p  parts  of  ether  dissolve  one  of  water  ; it  combines  in  all 
proportions  with  alcohol.  Sulphuric  ether  dissolves  most  resins, 
tbe  volatile  oils,  and  many  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids. 

waler^TrrrSrmmf  “easm-es  agitated  with  an  equal  volume  of 

Tt  residue  ^ absorption  of  18  per  cent.  It  evaporates  with- 


Contains  water  and  alcohol  ; 
oin  bad  keeping,  acetic  acid  is  also  often  present.  The  latter  mav 
be  detected  by  the  effect  on  litmus  paper,  and  water  by  the  density 
being  higher  than  that  indicated.  The  presence  of  allohol,  as  weU 
the  quantity,  if  it  be  present,  is  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  the 
test  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  If  the  solution  of  ether  in  water  he 
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not  perfectly  transparent,  the  presence  of  ethereal  oil  may  be  sus- 
pected. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  action  of  sulphuric  ether  when 
taken  internally  is  that  of  a general  diffusible  stimulant ; l)ut  its 
effects,  which  are  rapidly  produced,  are  equally  transient.  In  very 
large  doses  it  is  a narcotic  poison,  producing  death  with  symptoms 
similar  to  those  caused  by  alcohol.  Applied  externally,  the  action  is 
refrigerant,  owing  to  the  cold  produced  by  its  immediate  evapora- 
tion, and  it  is  consequently  a popular  remedy  applied  to  the  forehead 
in  cases  of  head-ache ; it  has  also  been  dropped  over  hernial  tumours 
with  the  view  of  facilitating  their  reduction  ; the  cold  thereby  in- 
duced unloading  the  vessels,  and  so  diminishing  the  amount  of  con- 
gestion present.  As  a stimulant,  ether  is  chiefly  employed  in  spas- 
modic and  nervous  affections  unaccompanied  by  inflammation,  thus 
it  is  used  with  benefit  in  cramp  in  the  stomach,  in  spasmodic  or 
flatulent  colic,  in  nervous  palpitations,  in  hiccough,  in  nervous  head- 
ache, during  a paroxysm  oh  spasmodic  asthma,  in  aphonia,  &c.  It 
is  also  administered  frequently  with  good  effect  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  fever  when  subsultus  tendinum  and  hiccough  are  present ; 
and  as  an  immediate  stimulant  in  fainting  and  asphyxia.  In  the 
employment  of  ether  as  a stimulant,  the  transient  nature  of  its  ope- 
ration should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  consequently  that  the  dose  re- 
quires to  be  repeated  at  short  intervals.  The  influence  of  ether  over 
the  system  is  much  diminished  by  habit,  it  should  be  therefore  ad- 
ministered to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  its  use  in  much  larger 


doses  than  to  others.  Ether  was  the  first  agent  employed  to  pro- 
duce, by  its  inhalation,  insensibility  during  surgical  operations. 
The  great  disadvantages  attending  its  use  as  an  ansesthetic,  are 
the  large  quantity  required  to  produce  anaesthesia,  the  subsequent 
persistent  taste  and  odour  of  ether  experienced  even  for  days  by 
those  to  whom  it  has  been  administered,  and  the  sickness  of  stomach 
incidental  on  its  employment  as  well  as  on  that  of  chloroform  ; its 
great  recommendations  are  the  complete  state  of  anaesthesia  it  pro- 
duces, and  the  safety  attending  its  employment — a safety  so  remark- 
able that  its  exclusive  use  has  become  a law  in  the  Massachusset  s 
Hospital.  Nevertheless,  its  employment  is  now  altogether  in  this 
country  supplanted  by  that  of  chloroform  ; in  some  parts  of 
America,  however,  as  already  remarked,  it  still  more  than  holds  its 
ground,  and  many  of  the  XJnited  States  physicians  and  sm-geons 
employ  a mixture  of  two  or  three  parts  of  ether,  and  one  of  chloro- 
form to  produce  anaesthesia ; the  effects  of  such  a mixture,  when 
inhaled,  have  already  been  incidentally  alluded  to  (see  p.  426). 
Externally  ether  has  been  applied  with  friction  as  a local  stimulant 
in  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  pains.  In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  to 
extract  the  active  principle  of  many  medicines. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — f5ss.  to  f5ij.  ; it  is  usu- 
ally administered  in  some  aromatic  water.  “ Ether  may  be  readily 
incorporated  with  water  or  any  aqueous  vehicle,  by  rubbing  it  up 
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with  spermaceti,  employed  in  the  proportion  of  gr.  ij.  for  each  fluid 
drachm  of  the  ether ''  (United  States  Dispensatory ).  The  vapour 
of  ether  differing  from  chloroform  in  being  of  very  light  specific 
gravity,  requires  for  itsynhalation  that  the  patient  should  be  some- 
what in  the  erect  position,  and  in  consequence  of  its  volatility  that 
an  apparatus  or  ether-inhaler,  of  which  many  forms  have  been  pro- 
posed, should  be  employed  for  its  administration. 

Ether,  Pure.  (Ether,  free  from  alcohol  and  water,  C4H5O.) 
(Take  of  ether,  two  pints ; distilled  water,  two  pints  ; lime,  recently 
burned,  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; chloride  of  calcium,  perfectly  dry, 
four  ounces.  Shake  the  ether  with  one  pint  of  the  water,  and  after 
separation  has  taken  place  decant  the  ether,  and  again  shake  it  with 
the  remainder  of  the  water.  Decant  again,  and  put  the  washed 
ether  into  a retort  with  the  lime  and  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
after  digestion  for  twenty-four  hours,  distil  with  the  aid  of  a gentle 
heat  )_  Specific  gravity  not  exceeding  0-720.  In  this  process  the 
spirit  IS  removed  by  agitation  with  the  water,  which,  in  its  turn  is 
removed  by  treating  it  with  the  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  ; it  is 
only  introduced  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  being  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  aconitia  ; in  the  test  for  cinchona  flava,  &c 

Spiritus  Mheris.^  Spirit  of  Ether.  (Take  of  ether,  ten  fluid 

ounces;  rectified  spirit,  one  pint;  mix.  Specific  gravity,  0-809.  It 

does  not  affect  litmus  paper,  or  render  water  muddy ; when  agitated 
\yith  twice  its  volume  of  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  ether  separate  by  rest.)  Uses  and 
propertnes  similar  to  those  of  ether.  Dose,  f3j.  to  fSiii.  It  is  mis- 
cible with  water  in  all  proportions. 

» Olmm^tUreum,-L  (Rectified  spirit,  Oij. ; sulphuric  acid, 

, solution  of  potash,  and  distilled  water,  of  each,  fjj  or  as 
be  sufficient ; mix  the  acid  cautiously  with  the  spirit. 
mm^the'^T  “ntila  black  froth  arises,  then  immediately  re- 

liouor  from  thel,  ‘be  lighter  supernatant 

dav  adrl  L u ‘be  former  to  the  air  for  a 

Ijk’ertl  M 1?®  “t “j;"  of  potash  first  mixed  with  water,  and 
od  ‘T‘,b®‘'- , “y-  ^b®"^  sufficiently  washed,  separate  the 

th»  „ u 1-  *'’®r  f.bades.)  The  ethereal  oil  is  heavy  oil  of  wine 

the  remix  on  ""t  '"®i  understood  on^ reference  to 

XnWdT  “"•bmg  ether.  This  preparation  is  only 

employed  as  an  mpdient  in  the  following  compound  ^ 

recti^fdXhitXf''”®  (Sulphuric  ether,  fgviij.; 

rectitied  spirit,  fSxvj. ; ethereal  oil,  fSiij.  ; mix.)  I have  retained 

llu^r  ius’nX  X bnown  as  Iloffman's  anodyne 

ite  properties  are  more  decidedly  antispasmodio  ; the  dose  is  Ss  S 
f ij.  It  IS  mrscible  with  water  in  all  proportions.  This  preparation 
often  prescnbed  in  combination  with  laudanum,  the  dSreXbie 
bsequent  effects  of  which  it  usually  prevents.  Although  no  longer 
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officinal  it  is  a valuable  preparation,  and  consequently  in  great  favour 
with  many  practitioners,  being  frequently  prescribed  with  marked 
benefit  as  an  addition  to  expectorant  mixtures  in  cases  of  tickling 
cough,  &c. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  ether,  the  stomach  pump  should  be 
immediately  used  ; cold  affusion  and  the  most  powerful  internal  and 
external  stimulants  assiduously  employed  ; and  in  extreme  cases 
artificial  respiration  had  recourse  to. 


Alcohol.  Absolute  Alcohol.  (Hydrate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyl, 
C4HAHO)  (=46). 

Spiritus  Kectificatus.  Rectified  Spirit.  (Alcohol,  C4H50,H0, 
with  sixteen  per  cent,  of  water  ; obtained  by  the  distillation  of  fer- 
mented saccharine  fluids,  and  by  the  rectification  of  the  product,  if 
it  be  not  of  the  proper  density.)  (Syn. : Spirits  of  Wine.) 

Spiritus  Tenuior.  Proof  Spirit. 


PREPARATION. — Of  Alcoliol.  “Take  of  rectified  spirit,  one  pint;  lime  recently 
burned,  eighteen  ounces.  Having  introduced  the  lime  and  the  spirit  into  a matrass  con- 
nected with  a Liebig’s  condenser,  apply  heat  until  the  lime  begins  to  slake  ; and  when 
this  process  is  completed,  distil  by  means  of  a chloride  of  zinc  bath,  until  the  liquid 
which  comes  over,  together  with  that  obtained  during  the  slaking,  measures  one  ounce 
and  a half.  Reject  this,  and  continue  the  distillation  into  a fresh  receiver,  until  the 
product  measures  sixteen  ounces.”  In  this  process  the  water  is  abstracted  from 
the  rectified  spirit  by  the  lime,  and  it  so  converted  into  alcohol. — Of  Proof  Spirit. 
“ Take  of  rectified  spirit  five  pints  ; distilled  water,  three  pints.  Mix.  Specific  gra- 
vity, 0-920.” 


PHYSICAL  properties. — ALCOHOL,  wbicb  has  only  a place  in  Ap- 
pendix B in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  a transparent,  colourless  liquid, 
with  a pungent,  rather  agreeable  odour,  and  an  acrid  burning  taste. 
Kectified  Spirit  (Spiritus  Rectificatus,  Spirit  of  Wine),  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  Materia  Medica.  PROOF  Spirit  {Spiritus  Tenuior,) 
is  directed  by  the  pharmacopoeial  authorities  to  be  prepared  as  al- 
ready described.  The  specific  gravity  of  proof  spirit,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  is  ‘920  at  60°  F.  ; and  it  is  of  this  strength 
by  the  direction  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 


CHARACTERS. — Of  Pectified  Spirit.  Colourless,  transparent,  very  mobile  and 
inflammable,  of  a peculiar  pleasant  odour,  and  a strong,  spirituous,  burning  taste. 

Burns  with  a blue  flame  without  smoke. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Absolute  alcohol  is  a hydrated  oxide  Jg 
of  ethyl;  its  composition  is  C4H50-hH0.  It  boils  at  173°;  is  9 
very  volatile,  and  highly  inflammable,  burning  with  a pale  blue  S 
flame  free  from  smoke;  water  and  carbonic  acid  being  the  pro- 
ducts  of  its  combustion ; it  has  never  been  frozen.  It  attracts  water  aV 
from  the  air,  and  therefore  becomes  weak  if  kept  in  an  imperfectly  W 
closed  vessel ; is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions,  a disengage-  » 
ment  of  heat,  a condensation  of  bulk,  and  an  increase  of  density  « 
accompanying  their  union.  Alcohol  dissolves  the  caustic  alkalies 
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and  alkaline  sulpliurets  ; it  also  dissolves  all  the  deliquescent  inor- 
ganic salts,  except  carbonate  of  potash,  but  none  of  the  salts  which 
are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  nor  efSorescent  salts. 
It  likewise  dissolves  many  vegetable  substances,  as  all  essential  and 
most  fixed  oils,  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  sugar,  resins,  extractive,  &c. 
for  many  of  which  purposes  it  is  employed  in  pharmacy.  Alcohol 
prevents  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances  which  are  immersed 
in  it,  and  hence  its  employment  in  the  preservation  of  anatomical 
preparations.  Rectified  and  proof  spirit  have  similar  properties  to 
alcohol,  their  taste  is  milder,  their  boiling  point  higher  according  to 
the  state  of  dilution,  their  inflammability  less,  and  the  colour  of  the 
flame  with  which  they  burn  deeper  yellow  the  more  water  they  con- 
tain. Proof  spirit  is  defined  by  law  to  be  such  that,  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  51°  F.,  thirteen  volumes  of  it  weigh  exactly  as  much  as 
twelve  volumes  of  water ; one  hundred  parts  of  spirit  of  this  strength 
consist  of  forty-nine  parts  by  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  fifty- 
one  parts  by  weight  of  distilled  water  at  60°. 

TESTS. — Of  Alcohol.  Specific  gravity,  0-795.  It  is  entirely  volatilized  by  heat, 
is  not  rendered  turbid  when  mixed  with  water,  and  does  not  give  rise  to  a blue  colour 
when  in  contact  with  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper. — Of  Rectified  Spirit.  Specific 
gi-avity,  0 838.  Remains  clear  when  diluted  with  distilled  water.  Odour  and  taste 
purely  alcoholic.  Four  fluid  ounces  with  three  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  exposed  for  twenty-four  hours  to  bright  light,  and  then  decanted  from 
the  black  powder  which  has  formed,  undergoes  no  further  change  when  again  exposed 
to  light  with  more  of  the  test. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  specific  gravity  is  a sufficient  test  of  the 
strength  of  alcohol  and  the  weaker  spirits,  but  in  ascertaining  their 
density,  the  temperature  should  be  at  the  same  time  carefully  noted, 
for  the  lower  the  temperature,  the  greater  will  be  the  density  of  the 
spirit.  ^ The  rectified  spirit  of  British  commerce  frequently  contains 
fusel  oil,  a contamination  derived  from  the  corn  during  the  process 
of  distillation.  Its  presence  is  readily  detected  by  the  test  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which,  however,  allows  for  a 
trace  of  fusel  oil.  The  same  test  is  applicable  to  both  alcohol  and 
proof  spirit.  The  following  were  the  characteristics  and  tests  given 
for  rectified  spirit  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  : — ^‘Colourless,  not 

muddied  on  the  addition  of  water,  nor  coloured  red  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Alcohol  is  the  intoxicating  principle 
of  all  spirituous  liquors.  In  moderate  doses  properly  diluted,  it  acts 
as  a geneial  stimulant,  exciting  particularly  the  vascular  and  nervous 
s^tems;  m somewhat  larger  quantity  it  produces  the  well-known 
effects  of  intoxication ; and  in  excessive  doses  it  acts  as  a powerful 
narcotic  poison,  rapidly  causing  death,  preceded  by  slow  pulse,  con- 
tracted pupils,  and  coma  : this  effect  is  most  usually  observed  when 
a large  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  has  beeu  drank  at  once.  As  a 
stimulant,  alcohol  is  employed  in  medicine  to  support  the  vital 
powers  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fevers,  particularly  those  of  a 
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bw  or  typhus  character  ; for  this  purpose  brandy — Spiritus  Vini 
imilici,  formerly  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia — or  whiskey  is  usually  employed,  but  wine  is  gene- 
rally preferred  (see  Fmum).  It  is  often  used  in  flatulent  colic,  in 
indigestion,  in  vomiting,  and  in  fainting.  As  an  external  stimulant, 
spirit  is  a common  ingredient  in  lotions  for  sprains  and  bruises,  for 
many  forms  of  external  inflammations — as  erysipelas  and  erythema, 
for  various  chronic  skin  diseases,  to  prevent  excoriations  in  parts  ex- 
posed to  prolonged  pressure,  and  with  friction  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  in  syncope  and  suspended  animation.  Diluted  with  six  parts 
hy  measure  of  water,  it  has  been  used  as  an  injection  after  tapping 
for  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele.  In  consequence  of  its  producing 
cold  by  evaporation,  alcohol  is  frequently  added  to  cooling  and  eva- 
porating lotions. 

poSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  fevers,  brandy  or 
whiskey  is  given  diluted  with  water,  or  in  the  form  of  punch ; the 
quantity  which  ought  to  be  given  depends  so  much  on  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay 
down  here  any  general  rule  on  the  subject.  In  the  fever  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  British  Legion  in  Spain  in  the  year  1835, 
Dr.  Lardner  frequently  gave  so  much  as  thirty-two  ounces  of  brandy 
in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

^ Mistura  Spiritus  Vini  Gallici,  L.  (Brandy ; cinnamon 
water,  of  each,  f^iv. ; the  yolks  of  two  eggs ; sugar,  oss. ; oil  of 
cinnamon,  min.  ij.;  mix.)  An  agreeable  and  excellent  stimulant 
in  doses  of  f5ss.  to  f§iss. 

* Methylated  Spirit.  (A  mixture  of  pyroxylic  spirit  and  spirit 
of  wine.)  This  compound  would  scarcely  require  a notice  here, 
were  it  not  that  it  has  been  recently  used  fraudulently  by  some 
chemists  for  the  preparation  of  medicinal  tinctures,  extracts,  and 
spirituous  liniments.  It  was  introduced  into  commerce  by  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue  in  the  year  1 854,  with  the  intention  of  per- 
mitting spirit  of  wine  to  be  used  free  of  duty  in  certain  trades  and 
manufactures ; the  mixture  of  one  part  by  measure  of  pyroxylic  spirit 
with  nine  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  forming  so  disagreeable  a com- 
pound, that  by  no  artificial  process  it  was  thought  could  the  spirit 
be  again  rendered  fit  for  potable  purposes,  an  opinion  which  the 
ingenuity  of  recent  experimentalizers  has  proved  to  be  fallacious 
indeed.  Methylated  spirit  is  of  a muddy  yellowish  colour,  and  has 
a most  disagreeable  odour  and  taste  ; its  specific  gravity  is  0-815, 
and  it  boils  at  169°  F.  The  great  cheapness  of  this  compond  com- 
pared with  spirit  of  wine  first  suggested  its  use  in  pharmacy  for  the 
purposes  above  mentioned,  but  the  matter  having  been  lately  re- 
ferred to  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  by  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
an  unanimous  report  against  its  employment  in  pharmaceutical 
preparations  was  very  wisely,  in  my  opinion,  come  to  hy  tlie  three 
colleges. 

In  poisoning  with  ardent  spirits,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
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should  be  immediately  evacuated  by  means  of  emetics  or  of  the 
stomach-pump;  and  external  stimulants,  especially  the  cold  affu- 
sion, assiduously  employed.  The  coma  of  ordinary  intoxication  is 
best  treated  by  the  internal  use  of  ammonia,  or  of  the  solution  of  the 
^acetate  of  ammonia  (see  Ammonice  Acetatis  Liquor,  p.  228);  if 
apoplectic  symptoms  be  present,  cold  lotions  to  the  head,  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  warmth  to  the  extremities,  will 
be  found  most  useful. 


Ammoniacum.  Ammoniac.  Dorema  Ammoniacum,  Don,  Trans. 
Linn.  Soc.  (A  gum-resinous  exudation  from  the  stem ; collected 
' in  Persia  and  the  Punjaub.) 

The  plant  indicated  above,  which  is  the  true  source  of  this  drug 
as  met  with  in  commerce,  although  M.  Buhse  believes  it  to  be  the 
Dorema  aucJieri,  is  a native  of  Persia ; but  the  ammoniacum  of  the 
ancients  was  procured  from  the  Ferula  Orientalis,  a native  of  Mo- 
rocco, in  which  country  it  is  obtained  from  it  even  in  this  day.  They 
both  belong  to  the  Natural  family  Umhelliferce  {Apiacece,  Lindley), 
and  to  the  Linna^an  class  and  order  Pentandria  Digynia. 

_ BOT^UCAX  CHAKACTEES. — A glaucous- green  plant,  7-9  feet  high  ; stem  about  4 
inches  in  diameter,  branching  ; leaves,  large,  2 feet  long,  on  downy  petioles,  sheathing 
at  the  base  ; flowers,  immersed  in  wool,  white,  in  proliferous,  racemose  umbels. 

PKEPAKATION. — The  gummy  juice  which  pervades  the  whole  plant  oozes ' forth  on 
the  slightest  puncture.  During  the  warm  season,  the  branches  and  stem  are  attacked 
by  innumeiable  beetles,  by  which  it  is  pierced  in  all  directions  ; through  these  punc- 
tures the  juice  exudes,  and  soon  concretes  into  a hard  gum,  when-it  is  picked  off  by 
the  country  people.  The  ammoniacum  which  is  imported  in  masses  was  directed  in  the 
Liondon  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  prepared  for  use  m medicine  as  follows  ; — Ammoniacum 
prcBparatum ; lump  ammoniacum,  ibj.  ; water  sufficient  to  cover  it ; boil  together 
until  they  are  mixed ; strain  the  mixture  through  a hair  sieve,  and  evaporate  in  a 
water- bath,  constantly  stirring  that  it  may  be  hard  when  cold. 

cm^ACTEES.  In  tears  or  masses  ; the  tears  from  two  to  eight  lines  in  diameter, 
pale  cinnamon-brown,  breaking  with  a smooth,  shining,  opaque,  white  surface ; the 
masses  composed  of  agglutinated  tears  ; hard  and  brittle  when  cold,  but  readily  sof- 
temng  with  heat;  has  a faint  odour,  and  a bitter,  acrid,  nauseous  taste.  Rubbed  with 
water  it  forms  a milky  emulsion. 

properties. — Ammoniac  is  met  with  in  various-sized 
roundish  tears,  or  in  masses  composed  of  the  tears  agglutinated  toge- 
ther. J-hey  are  of  a yellowish  or  reddish-brown  colour  externally, 
internally  they  are  white  and  shining  like  enamel,  hard  and  brittle, 
and  vary  m size  from  that  of  a small  pea  to  that  of  a walnut.  The 
odour  IS  pecuhar,  faintly  nauseous,  more  powerful  when  heated ; the 
Taste  IS  bitter  and  disagreeable. 

CIIEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Ammoniac  is  a gum-resin,  containing 
ibout  80  per  cent,  of  resin  and  18  per  cent,  of  gum,  with  a trace  of 
volatile  oil.  It  IS  softened  by  exposure  to  heat,  is  inflammable,  and 

flame.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  w^ater,  but  is 
niscible  with  it,  forming  a milky  emulsion,  the  gum  which  is  soluble 
mispending  the  resin  in  the  mixture.  It  is  soluble  in  both  ether  and 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Ammoniac  is  a general  .stimulant  of 
but  little  power  ; its  effects  were  at  one  time  generally  believed  to 
be  chiefly  manifested  on  the  respiratory  organ.s,  and  consequently  it 
was  classed  amongst  expectorants,  and  employed  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis ; but  any  benefit  that  may  have  resulted  from  its  use  as  such 
depended  on  its  general  stimulant  properties  ; yet  by  many  practi- 
tioners it  is  still  highly  prized  as  a stimulant  expectorant.  It  pos- 
sesses some  antispasmodic  powens,  but  is  much  inferior  as  such  to 
the  other  fetid  gum-resins.  In  the  present  day  it  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed as  an  external  .stimulant,  in  the  form  of  plaster,  to  scrofulous 
tumours,  chronic  enlargement  of  the  joints,  indolent  glandular  swell- 
ings, &c.,  in  which  it  often  proves  useful,  or  as  a vehicle  for  other 
more  active  remedies  in  chronic  bronchial  affections. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  X.  to  gr.  XXX.  in  pills, 
or  made  into  an  emulsion  with  milk  or  water. 

PREPARATIONS. — Emplastrum  Amtnoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro  (which  see,  under  head 
of  Mercury),  Emplastrum  Galbani  (page  55),  Mstura,  Pilula  Scillae  composita  (page 
346). 

Mistura  Ammoniaci.  Ammoniac  Mixture.  (Take  of  ammo- 
niac, in  coarse  powder,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; di.stilled  water,  eight 
fluid  ounces.  Triturate  the  ammoniac  with  the  water,  gradually 
added  until  the  mixture  assumes  a milky  appearance,  then  strain 
through  muslin.)  This  riiixture  has  a milky  appearance,  the  resin 
being  suspended  in  the  water  by  means  of  the  gum.  It  was  for- 
merly commonly  emplojmd,  and  is  still  used  as  a basis  for  expecto- 
rant mixtures *in  chronic  chest  affections.  Dose,  f5ss.  to  f5j. 


AMMONI..E  Liquor.  Diluted  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia 
(described  in  the  division  Antacids)  is  a general  stimulant,  prompt, 
but  temporary  in  its  action.  It  is  principally  used  in  typhus  fever 
when  there  is  great  deficiency  of  nervous  power ; in  the  advanced’ 
stages  of  continued  fever  when  all  inflammatory  action  has  subsided ; 
in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittents  ; in  the  eruptive  fevers  should  the 
eruption  have  receded  from  the  skin,  and  in  the  latter  stages  of 
pneumonia,  if  there  be  much  depression  of  the  vital  powers.  Owing 
to  its  stimulant  operation,  ammonia  is  also  found  useful  in  spasmo- 
dic affections,  which  depend  on  the  increased  irritability  that  accom- 
panies depre.ssion  of  the  nervous  system,  as  in  hiccough,  in  subsultus 
tendinum,  in  the  nervousness  caused  by  excessive  smoking  or  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  in  some  forms  of  hysteria  and  of 
asthma.  It  is  the  best  internal  stimulant  that  can  be  employed  in 
the  coma  of  intoxication,  and  in  poisoning  with  sedatives.  As  an 
external  stimulant,  the  vapour  of  ammonia  is  inlialed  in  syncope, 
and  in  asphyxia.  Solution  of  ammonia  may  be  administered  as  a 
stimulant  in  the  same  doses  as  directed  in  the  division  Antacids ; 
but  it  should  be  given  repeatedly,  and  at  shorter  intervals. 
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AMMONliE  Carbonas.  Sescj^oicarbonate  of  Ammonia  (described 
:n  the  division  Antacids)  is  employed  as  a stimulant  in  the  same 
oases  as  the  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  to  which  it  is  usually  pre- 
:erred.  The  chief  advantage  that  ammonia  and  the  sesquicarbonate 
-assess  as  stimulants  in  febrile  diseases  is,  that  they  rouse  the  ener- 
gies of  the  system  without  producing  that  disturbance  of  the  brain 
vhich  is  liable  to  result  from  the  use  of  vinous  liquors.  Dose,  gr. 
r.  to  gr.  X.  dissolved  in  camphor  mixture,  or  any  simple  vehicle, 
’every  four  or  five  hours.  It  should  not  be  administered  in  the 
•olid  state,  from  its  liability  to  produce  vomiting  when  thus  given. 


AMMONiiE  Hydrosulphuretum.  Solution  of  Hydrosulphuret 
f Ammonia.  (Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia=NH4S,HS)(=51). 

peePj^lratiox. — Take  of  solution  of  ammonia,  one  fluid  ounce.  Conduct  into  this  a 
rtream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  so  long  as  this  gas  continues  to  be  absorbed,  and  then 
'.•ansfer  the  solution  to  a green  glass  bottle  furnished  with  a well-ground  stopper. 

PROPERTIES. — At  first  a light  yellow,  after  a time  becoming  a 
.eeper  greenish-yellow,  very  fetid  liquid,  emitting  an  odour  of  sul- 
(huretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  having  an  acrid,  very  disagreeable  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  a Solution  of  the  double  sulphide 
f hydrogen,  and  of  ammonium.  After  being  kept  for  some  time 
portion  of  its  hydrogen  escapes,  and  it  will  contain  bisulphide  of 
ramonium  (NH4S2),  the  presence  of  which  intensifies  its  yellow 
olour.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  deposits  sulphur,  owing  to  the  escape 
f some  of  the  ammonia  ; and  on  the  addition  of  any  of  the  mineral 
cids,  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas  is  evolved. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  preparation  has  nearly  fallen 
ito  disuse.  ^ It  is  only  mentioned  in  Appendix  B to  the  Pharmaco- 
mia,  being  introduced  there  as  a test.  It  was  formerly  employed 
ith  the  idea  of  de-oxygenising  the  system  in  diabetes,  as  also  of  di- 
linishing  the  morbid  appetite  attendant  on  that  disease.  It  pos- 
3sses  also  some  slight  stimulant  properties  ; nevertheless,  it  can 
e well  spared  from  the  list  of  medicinal  agents.  The  dose  is  from 
lin.  iv.  to  min.  vj,  in  one  or  two  fluid  ounces  of  some  distilled  or 
romatic  water. 


^Ammoniji;  Hydrochloras.  Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia. 
;?yn.  : Ammonice  Murias,  Ed.,  Dub.  Muriate  of  Ammonia, 
hloride  of  Ammonium,  Sal-ammoniac)  NH4CI  (=53-5). 

PREPAEATiox.  Au  article  of  the  Materia  Meclica.  It  is  procured  by  manufac- 
rers  on  the  large  scale,  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  which  is  formed  in 
e manufacture  of  coal  gas,  or  from  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  obtained  by.  the  distil- 
;ion  of  bones.  In  either  case  the  decomposing  agent  employed  is  common  salt 
i hloride  of  sodium). 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  generally  occurs  in  large  crys- 
talline cakes,  convex  on  one  side,  concave  on  the  other,  of  a greyi.sh- 
white  colour,  semi-transparent.  It  is  tenacious,  and  difficult  to 
reduce  to  powder  ; inodorous,  with  a pungent,  acrid,  bitter,  and 
nauseous  taste.  Specific  gravity,  1’45. 

CHARACTERS.— In  colourless,  inodorous,  translucent,  fibrous  masses,  tough,  aud 
difficult  to  powder  ; soluble  in  water  and  in  rectified  spirit.  Its  aqueous  solution  when 
heated  with  caustic  potash  evolves  ammonia,  and  when  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver 
forms  a copious,  curdy  precipitate. 

TESTS.— When  heated,  it  volatilizes  without  decomposition,  and  leaves  no  residue. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Muriate  of  ammonia,  according  to  Kane, 
is  coinposed  of  ode  equivalent  of  chlorine,  two  of  hydrogen,  and  one 
of  amidogene,  its  formula  being  C1,2H,NH2.  It  is  pernfanent  in  the 
air;  and  if  exposed  to  heat  suffiimes  unchanged;  is  soluble  in  272 
parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water ; and  is 
also  soluble  in  alcohol.  During  its  solution  in  water  a great  degree 
of  cold  is  produced.  This  salt  is  best  characterized  by  the  evolution 
of  gaseous  amnionia,  which  takes  place  when  it  is  treated  with  caus- 
tic potash,  as  directed  in  the  ChdTCicteTS.  The  chlorine  goes  to  the 
potassium  to  form  chloride  of  potassium  ; whilst  the  ammonium 
unites  with  the  oxygen  to  form  ammonia  ; thus,  NH4CI  + KO  = 
KCl-f-NH40.  The  white,  curdy  precipitate  is  chloride  of  silver. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  not 
much  employed  in  this  country,  as  an  internal  remedy  ; but  on  the 
Continent,  especially  in  France  and  Germany,  it  bears  a high  cha-  ; 
racter  as  a stimulant  in  mucous  fevers  as  soon  as  the  acute  inflam-  * 
rnatory  symptoms  have  subsided,  in  the  slighter  cases  of  inflamma-  - , 
tions  of  the  serous  membranes,  in  the  milder  forms  of  pneumonia  and  ^ 
of  hooping  cough,  in  mucous  diarrhoea,  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 
gout,  and  in  passive  dropsies.  I have  found  it  useful  in  some  cases  J 
of  adjmamic  fever,  and  in  the  subacute  forms  of  laryngitis ; also  in  a 
chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  and  in  facial  neuralgia.  Dr.  Watson  J 
describes  a form  of  this  latter  affection,  frequently  but  erioneously  * 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  carious  teeth,  in  which  he  has  found  its  ’S 
administration  in  thirty  ^ain  doses  of  gi’eat  service.  Should  not  the  j 
first  four  doses  mye  relief,  there  will  be  no  use  in  persevering  with  I 
the  remedy.  M.  Clessffias  employed  it  extensively  in  the  early  stagas  ^ 
of  tubercular  phthisis,  and,  he  states,  with  the  most  decidedly  bene-  , 
ficial  results.  As  a topical  remedy  muriate  of  ammonia  is  very 
generally  used  as  an  ingredient  in  discutient  lotions,  no  remedy 
with  which  I am  acquainted  having  equal  power  with  it  in  promot- 
ing the  reabsorption  of  effused  blood,  as  so  commonly  met  with  in  that 
well-known  affection — a blade  eye ; and,  in  consequence  of  the  co)d 
produced  during  its  sol  ution  in  water,  as  an  external  refrigerant. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Internally,  gr.  V.  to  gr.  XXX.  , 
combined  with  some  aromatic  powder,  in  the  form  of  pill  or  of  bolus, 
or  dissolved  in  some  aromatic  water.  For  external  use  it  may  he 
dissolved  in  water  or  in  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  from  gr.  cxx.  - 
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-0  OSS.  of  the  salt  in  a pint  of  liquid,  to  which  rectified  spirit  is 
generally  added.  A refrigeratory  mixture  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
olving five  parts  each  of  this  salt  and  of  nitre,  in  sixteen  parts  of 
vater,  which  will  reduce  the  temperature  forty  degrees. 

INCOBIPATIBLES. — Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  ; potash,  soda,  lime, 
nagnesia,  and  their  carbonates  ; and  most  metallic  salts. 

If  an  overdose  of  this  salt  has  been  taken,  vomiting  should  be 
)romoted  by  the  use  of  tepid  mucilaginous  and  demulcent  drinks. 


* Ammonia  Spiritus,  E.  Spirit  of  Ammonia.  Solution  of 
immonia  in  Rectified  Spirit. 

PEEPAEATIOX. — Rectified  spirit,  Oij. ; fresh  burnt  lime,  §xij. ; muriate  of  ammonia 
very  fine  powder,  oviij. ; water,  f^viss. ; let  the  lime  be  slaked  with  the  water  in 
1 iron  or  earthen  vessel,  and  cover  the  vessel  till  the  powder  be  cold  ; mix  the  lime 
id  muriate  of  ammonia  quickly  and  thoroughly  in  a mortar,  and  transfer  the  mixture 
once  into  a glass  retort ; adapt  to  the  retort  a tube  which  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom 
a bottle  containing  the  rectified  spirit ; heat  the  retort  in  a sand-bath  gradually,  so 
.ng  as  anything  passes  over,  preserving  the  bottle  cool.  The  bottle  should  be  large 
ough  to  contain  one  half  more  than  the  spnit  used. 

PROPERTIES.— This  preparation,  which  has  been  omitted  from  the 
harmacopoeia,  is  a transparent,  colourless  liquid,  with  a pungent, 
nmoniacal  odour,  and  an  acrid  taste.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  acts 
5 an  alkali  on  vegetable  colours.  Specific  gravity,  about  '845. 
THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Spirit  of  ammonia  is  a stimulant  of 
•me  power,  and  may  be  used  as  such  in  the  same  cases  as  the 
pieous  solution  of  the  gas.  Dose,  f3ss.  to  fSiss.,  in  some  aromatic 
ater,  or  in  camphor  mixture.  It  is  generally  employed,  however, 
the  following  form  only,  which  is  officinal : — 

Spiritus  Ammonim  Aromaticus.  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Am- 
■onia.  (Take  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  eight  ounces ; strong  so- 
1 ammonia,  four  fluid  ounces  ; volatile  oil  of  nutmeg,  four 
lid  drachms  ; oil  of  lemon,  six  fluid  drachms  ; rectified  spirit,  six 
nts ; water,  three  pints.  Mix,  and  distil  seven  pints.)  Specific 
ayity,  U-870.  An  excellent  and  agreeable  stimulant  in  fainting 
;stena,_  nervous  debility,  and  flatulent  colic.  Dose,  min.  xxx.  to 
I . in  distiUed  water,  or  in  camphor  mixture. 


.Anethum  Dill.  Anethum  Graveolens,  Linn.  Plate  150 

1 if  fruit ; cultivated  in  England,  or  imported 

im  middle  and  southern  Europe.) 

Anethi  Oleum.^  Oil  of  Dill.  (The  oil  distilled  in  England 

1 7 South  of  Europe  ; belonging  to  the 

dural  family  Umbelhferce  (Apiacece,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Lin- 
an  class  and  order  Pentandria  Digynia. 


annual  1-2  feet  high  ; stem,  striated  ; leaves,  de- 
ipound,  with  fine  capillary  segments ; flowers,  yellow. 
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CHAKACTERS. — Of  the  Fruit.  Oval,  flat,  about  a line  and  a half  in  length,  with 
a pale  membranous  margin.  Odour,  aromatic ; taste,  warm,  somewhat  bitter. — Of 
the  Oil,  Colour,  pale  yellow  ; odour,  pungent ; taste,  acrid  sweetish. 

PROPERTIES. — The  fruit,  commonly  called  dill-seed,  is  elliptical, 
flat,  of  a brownish  colour,  with  a lighter  coloured,  thin,  membranous 
margin.  The  odour  resembles  caraway ; the  taste  is  pungent,  some- 
what bitter.  It  contains  about  three  per  cent,  of  a light  yellow 
volatile  oil,  on  wliich  its  properties  depend. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — An  aromatic  stimulant,  sometimes 
used  in  the  flatulent  colic  of  children,  and  in  the  form  of  dill  water 
as  a vehicle  for  other  remedies,  chiefly  purgatives,  the  griping  pro- 
perties of  which  it  corrects. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  X.  tO  gr.  Ix.  of  the 
bruised  fruit  for  adults. 

Aqua  Anethi.  Dill  Water.  (Take  of  dill,  bruised,  twenty 
ounces ; water,  two  gallons.  Distil  one  gallon.)  Dose,  from  foss. 
to  foij.  as  a vehicle  for  more  active  remedies. 


* Angelica.  Boot  of  Angelica  Archangelica.  Indigenous, 
but  very  rare  ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Umbellifera 
{Apiacece,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Pentan- 
dria  Digynia. 

BOTAOTCAL  CHARACTERS. — Biennial,  4-5  feet  high  ; stem,  1-2  inches  thick,  fistu- 
lose ; leaves,  bipinnate  ; flowers,  greenish- white. 

PROPERTIES. — The  root  is  imported  from  Hamburgh  ; it  consists 
of  numerous  branches  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  proceeding 
from  a short  spindle-shaped  root-stalk,  grayish-brown  externally, 
whitish  within.  The  odour  is  aromatic  ancl  agreeable ; the  taste 
warm,  aromatic,  and  pungent.  The  fruit,  commonly  called  angelica 
seed,  is  oval,  obtuse,  1-2  lines  long,  of  a yellowish-brown  colour, 
flat,  and  longitudinally  striated  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other ; 
it  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  root.  The  medicinal  properti&s  of 
both  root  and  fruit  depend  on  a volatile  oil,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  distillation  ; a peculiar  crystalline  acid  has  been  also  found  to 
exist  in  it,  which  has  been  named  angelicic  acid.  The  root  con- 
tains, besides,  bitter  extractive  and  a bitter  resin. 

ADULTERATIONS. — On  the  Continent  an  adulteration  of  angelica 
root  with  the  root  of  the  Ligusticum  levisticum  (Lovage)  has  b^n 
indicated ; it  may  be  readily  detected  by  its  yellow-coloured  pitb 
when  cut  transversely,  that  of  angelica  root  being  white. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — An  aromatic  stimulant  and  carmina- 
tive, rarely  if  ever  used.  Dose  of  the  powdered  root,  gr.  x.  to  gr- 
xxx! ; of  the  bruised  root,  gr.  xxx.  to  gr.  cx. 


Anisi  Oleum.  Oil  of  Anise.  Pimpinella  Anisum,  Liatv. 
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■Anise.  Plate  180,  Wooclv.  Bled.  Bot.  (The  oil  distilled  from  the 
fruit  in  Europe.)  Illicium  anisatnm,  Linn.  Star  Anise.  Plate 
S69,  N ees,  Plant.  BTed.  (The  oif  distilled  from  the  fruit  in  China.) 
Pimpinella  anisum  is  a native  of  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  various  parts  of  Europe ; it  belongs  to  the  Na- 
tural family  Uonhelliferce  {Apiacece,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linngean 
class  and  order  Pentandria  Digynia.  Illicium  anisatum  is  a na- 
dve  of  China,  Japan,  and  Tartary,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family 
Wintemcece. 


BOT.ixicAL  CHAEACTEKS. — Annual,  about  a foot  high  ; stem,  smooth,  erect,  branch- 
ng  ; leaves  ot  the  stem,  decompound  ; flowers,  small,  white,  in  terminal  umbels. 

CHAEACTEES.— O/i/je  Oil.  Colourless,  or  pale  yellow;  with  the  odour  of  anise, 
md  a warm,  sweetish  taste.  Concretes  at  50°. 


PROPERTIES.  The  fruit,  commonly  called  aniseed,  is  ovoid,  com- 
)Osed  ot  two  mericarps,  with  five  primary  ridges,  slightly  hairy,  of 
■ yelJowish-brown  colour  ; it  has  a peculiar  sweet,  aromatic  odour, 
-ncl  a warm,  sweetish  taste.  Its  properties  depend  on  a volatile 
11,  ot  which  It  contains  three  per  cent.  ; this  oil  is  transparent 
nd  nearly  colourless,  having  a slight  greenish-yellow  tinge  : it 
ongeals  at  50_  F_.,  and  does  not  become  fluid  again  under  62°. 
■ts  specific  gravity  is  -980  ; and  it  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  fruit. 
adulterations.— The  oil  of  star-anise  {Illicium  anisatum), 
le  oleum  hachance  of  French  writers,  which  resembles  oil  of  anise 
I odour  and  appearance,  is  often  sold  for  it ; the  fraud  is  one  of 
ttle  consequence,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  being  now  officinal 
ut  may  be  readily  detected,  as  star-anise  oil  retains  its  fluidity  at 
^^^°^’^ing  _to  some  authorities  it  is  superior  to  the  true  oil  of 
^ ±ruit  of  the  hemlock  has  been  confounded  with  aniseed, 
sequence  of  which,  fatal  accidents  have  in  more  than  one  in- 

be  distinguished  by  the  odour,  and  by 

™fnatfve^-^n^^^  EFFECTS.— Anise  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  and 
arrhmn  of  is  employed  in  flatulent  colic,  and  in  the 

ffrm  children.  Its  value  in  the  treatment  of 

lie  was  formerly  so  recognized,  that  Van  Helmont  termed  it  the 

numeTTt  ""  promote  the  secretion  of  milk 

)-e^  states  Continent  to  flavour  liqueurs. 

)gei  states  that  it  is  poisonous  to  pigeons.  ^ 

to°gl  XH.  ADMINISTEATION.-Of  the  braised  fruit  gr. 

eraiy  imported  from  Germany  and  the  Ea«t  Indies.  Dose,  min 

to  mm.  viij,  rubbed  up  with  sugar.  a^ose,  mm. 

• Msenha  Anisi  (Take  of  oil  of  anise,  one  fluid  ounce  • rec- 
A^spmt,  nine  fluid  ounces.  Mix  with  agitation.)  Dose,  min.  xx. 
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* Aqua  Anisi.  (Take  of  essence  of  anise,  fSj.;  distilled  water, 
cong.  ss.  Mix  with  agitation,  and  filter  through  paper.)  Dose,  f Iss. 
to  f^ij.  • 


ArmoraciA.  Horse-radish  (described  in  the  division  Sialo-  i 
gogues)  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  as  a warm  stimulant,  chiefly  | 
as  an  adjunct  to  other  medicines  ; it  was  formerly  classed  amongst  I 
the  Antiscorbutics,  but  is  little  employed  in  the  present  day.  Shced  .1 
horse-radish  is  a useful  addition  to  the  warm  foot-bath  to  render  it  I 
more  stimulant.  The  following  is  the  officinal  preparation  : * 

Spiritus  Armoracice  Compositus.  Compound  Spirit  of  Horse- 
radish.  (Take  of  horse-radish,  sliced,  twenty  ounces ; bitter-orange  1 
peel,  dried,  twenty  ounces ; nutmeg,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; proof  j 
spirit,  one  gallon  \ water,  two  pints.  Mix,  and  distil  a gallon  with  ^ 
a moderate  heat.)  Dose,  min.  xxx.  to  f3ij.  i 

Arnica.  Arnica  Root.  Arnica  montana,  Linn.  (Syn. : Leo-  ^ 
pard's  Bane.)  Plate  123,  Steph.  and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (The  ^ 
root,  dried  ; collected  in  middle  and  southern  Europe.)  A native^ 
of  the  Alps  and  of  the  Pyrenees  ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family!: 
CompositcB  ( Aster aceoe,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Dinnsean  class  s-Rdl 
order  Syngenesia  Superjiua.  I ■ 

BOTANicAii  CHAEACTEKS. — Perennial,  about  a foot  high  ; stem,  hairy,  simple  and | 
single-flowered,  or  compound  and  many-flowered;  leaves,  oval,  entire;  flowers,  golden- y 

CI^RACTEES.— 0/  the  Root.  Rootstock,  from  one  to  three  inches  long,  and  twol 
or  three  lines  thick ; cylindrical ; contorted  ; rough  from  the  scars  of  the  coriaMOU8| 
leaves,  and  furnished  with  numerous  long,  slender  fibres ; has  a peppery  taste,  and  pe-I 
culiar  odour.  ? 


PROPERTIES. — The  whole  plant  has  a strong,  peculiar  odour,  and 
a herbaceous,  acrid,  somewhat  bitter  taste.  The  flowers  and  leav^ 
are  collected  in' July,  and  the  roots  in  September.  The  flowers,  al- 
though not  officinal,  are  principally  used  at  present they  consist  ot 
resin,  on  which  probably  their  active  properties  chiefly  depend,  a 
bitter,  active  principle  (cytisin),  yellow  colouring  matter,  gum,  an 
some  salts.  Weber  has  also  obtained  from  them  a small  quantity 
of  blue  volatile  oil ; and  Mr.  Bastick  states  that  he  procured  from 
them  a peculiar  alkaloid  which  he  named  Armcina  -,  butffi^  in- 
vestigations require  confirmation.  They  yield  their  active  pnncip 

to  water  and  to  alcohol.  . ^ i u the 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Amica  bears  a high  character  on  tn 

Continent,  particularly  in  Germany,  as  a stimulant  m adynainic 
febrile  affections,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  m paralysis,  in  amau  , 
&c.,  but  it  is  very  rarely  used  in  this  country.  I have  found  a tm 

ture  of  the  flowers  prove  of  service  in  nervous  headache.  ^ 

gained  reputation  in  regulating  the  disordered  cerebral  ciiculation 
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that  so  frequently  follows  concussion,  so  much  so  as  to  be  termed  by 
some  writers  the  'panacea  concussoru'm.  In  some  cases  of  this 
class  m which  I tried  it,  I certainly  found  it  of  use.  Externally 
employed _ as  a lotion  the  tincture  enjoys  an  extensive  popular  re- 
putation in  the  treatment  of  bruises,  ecchymoses,  &c. ; but  in  my 
opinion,  most  undeservedly.  From  this  repute  it  has  received 
another  of  its  synonyms— yiaTiacea  lapsorum.  Arnica  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  articles  in  the  Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica,  pos- 
sessing, according  to  the  professors  of  that  system  of  quackery,  the 
most  wonderful  therapeutic  powers,  and  being  employed  by  them 
in  the  -treatment  of  the.  most  opposite  diseases. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Of  the  powder  of  the  root 
X.  three  or  four  times  a day.  The  flowers  are  usually  giyen  in 
the  form  of  infusion  or  tincture.  ° 

Tinctum  Arnica,.  Tincture  of  Arnica.  (Take  of  arnica  root. 

arnion  i rectified  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate  the 

arnica  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit,  in  a 

mTwr™'"  occasionally ; then  transfer  to  a percolator, 

maiJife  i;  percolator  the  re- 

maining five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation  is 

percolator  to  pressure,  filter 
toe  product,  mix  toe  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  rectified  spirit  to 
make  one  pint.)  Dose,  min.  xx.  to  f3j.  ^ 

• f {Arnica,  flowers.  Ess.;  boiling  water  Sxii  • 

infuse  till  cold,  and  strain.)  Dose,  f5ii.  to  Sss  ’ 

liss  rec‘i!^fied  Hamburgensis.  Arnica  flowers, 

to  ° beXdVprepared 

of  tK  rit  &;■  ‘T  macerated  the  flowers  with  aW 

andtSlWu  toet  ®"tetoally 

which  the  pWmacopieiartiLtorf  isTbe"^^^^^^^^  “ 

leadTanrsSpKxtof^^^^ 


oess  from  a defic3  Itiof-  orMd- 

seen  cured  ft  Sf  a ^ of  the  scalp  have 

:?r^S  1ar?  H whTt^  wax“  ^ 
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distilled  from  the  leaves  in  the  Molucca  Islands.)  The  tree  from 
which  this  oil  is  obtained  is  a native  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  and 
belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Myrtacece,  and  to  the  Linna;an  class 
and  order  Polyadel'pliia  Icosandria. 

BOTANic.iVn  CHARACTERS. — Trunk,  fibout  twenty  feet  high,  crooked,  with  scattered 
branches  ; leaves,  smooth,  deep  green,  3—5  inches  long  ; flowers,  white,  in  short  ter- 
minal spikes.  , j.  • 

PREPARATION. — The  volatile  oil  is  procured  from  the  leaves  by  distillation ; the 

leaves  are  gathered  in  the  end  of  September,  macerated  for  24  hours  with  water,  and 
then  put  into  a copper  still  with  sufficient  water  to  prevent  empyreuma.  The  oil 
comes  over  with  the  water  into  the  receiver  and  floats  on  the  surface. 

CHARACTERS. — Very  mobile,  transparent,  of  a fine  pale  bluish-green  colour.  It 
has  a strong  agreeable  odour,  and  a warm  aromatic  taste,  and  leaves  a sensation  of 
coldness  in  the  mouth. 

PROPERTIES. — Cajuput  oil  is  limpid,  very  mobile,  transparent,  and 
of  a fine  pale  bluisb-green  colour.  It  has  a strong  agreeable  odour, 
resembling  a mixture  of  camphor,  roses,  and  peppermint ; the  taste 
is  warm  and  aromatic,  leaving  a sensation  of  coldness  in  the  mouth. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  *919.  It  boils  at  o43°,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained nearly  colourless  by  re-distillation.  The  composition  of  this 
oil  is  CioHgO.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

ADULTERATION. — In  consequence  of  its  high  price,  and  the  great 
demand  for  the  oil  when  the  cholera  first  raged  in  the  British  Isles, 
in  1832  and  1833,  cajuput  oil  was  often  counterfeited  with  oil  of 
rosemary  coloured  and  flavoured  with  camphor  and  cardamom 
seeds.  The  fraud  was  one  diflScult  of  detection,  but  latterly  it 
has  been  met  with  in  a very  pure  state.  As  imported,  it  some- 
times contains  copper,  which  may  be  recognised  by  its  affording  a 
reddish  precipitate  when  agitated  with  a solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 

potassium.  . i -i  i 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cajuput  oil  is  a powerful  diffusible 

stimulant,  at  present  not  much  used.  When  Asiatic  cholera  ap- 
peared in  Europe  in  1832,  it  was  highly  extolled  as  a remedy  for 
that  disease,  but  it  did  not  retain  its  reputation  long.  I have  found 
it,  added  to  carminative  mixtures,  of  great  use  in  the  flatulent  colic 
of  children.  It  is  much  employed  on  the  Continent  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  gout,  hysteria,  and  other  nervous  affections. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— 0/ Oil.  Min.  j.  to 
min.  X.  rubbed  up  with  sugar.  It  also  forms  a useful  external  rube- 
facient, for  which  purpose  3ss.  may  be  dissolved  in  foij.  of  rectified 

spirit,  or  in  the  following  form ^ r • . 

Spiritus  Gajuputi.  Spirit  of  Cajuput.  (Take  of  oil  of  cajuput, 
one  fluid  ounce;  rectified  spirit,  nine  fluid  ounces;  dissolve.)  Dose, 
min.  V.  to  min.  xl. ; each  ten  minims  contain  one  minim  of  oil. 


* Calamus  Aromaticus.  Sueet  Flag.  Rhizome  of  Acorus 
Calamus.  Indigenous,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Aco'ioccos 
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{Orontiacew,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linna3an  class  and  order  Hfcr 
andrm  Monogynia.  ^ 

W creeping,  with  many  long  roots  ; leaves  2-S 

et  high,  bright  green  ; flowers,  pale  green,  arranged  upon  a spadix.  ’ 

properties.— The  rhizome  or  root  stalk,  in  the  dried  state  as  met 
witn  m the  shops,  is  in  flattened  pieces  from  three  to  tive  inches 
ong,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  with  a corrugated,  yellowish-brown 
scaly  cuticle ; internally  spongy,  with  a pinkish-yellow  hue.  It  has 
a veiy  agreeable  odour,  and  a pungent  bitter  taste.  Sweet  flag-root 
^composed  of  soft  resin,  extractive,  gum,  inulin,  a trace  of  volatile 

ana  tTwa?OT  properties  to  alcohol 

EFFECTS.-An  aromatic  stimulant,  scarcely  ever 
wTf’  and  consequently  omitted  from  the  Pharmacopce^a  • I 

consequence  of  its  being  an  ind\enous 

fit  ^ r. 

S^for tn  hfuffi  to 

incompatibles.— Acetate  of  lead. 


Chlorinated  Lime.  (Syn.  : Chloride  ni 

'hloride  of  pfr  ^ Powder.)  (Hypochlorite  of  lime,  CA0,C10,  with 
- oride  of  calcium,  and  a variable  amount  of  hydrate  of  lime.) 

Medica  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 

flime  from  the  purest  lime  to  ohfnv^^  ^ or  conimercial  purposes,  by  exposing  hydrate  • 
revent  the  heat  occasioned  ’by  the  ®"PPEed  so  gradually  as  to 

rocess  one  portion  S'the  lime  vtlds  1 During  this 
>T)ochlorous  acid,  which  unites  ^with  sump  i’^Fgen  to  part  of  the  chlorine  to  form 
>Iorite  of  lime,  whilst  morof  hr  t undecomposed  lime  to  form  hypo- 

floride  of  calcium,  thus,  20a0-p2Cl  = Ca0Cl0+Caa  calcium  to  form 

p.Ha..,  so.„- 

id  deposits  at  the  same  time  oxalate  of  lire!^^'°“^  ^ addition  of  oxalic  acid, 

yellowisb-white™mewh^^  met  with,  this  is  a white 

Jorine,  and  an  acrirZ»  nf  ^ P°wder  of 

chemkal  p“etiS  !!k 

ixture  of  one  equivalent  of  pui’e  is  a 

C St TehqTeto^  Ztl SpStt 

ng  left  undissolfed  . the  Stto  T 

’vS  eXS  t Sif 

nonne.  Its  best  characteristics  are  its  peculiar  odour 

30* 
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in  solution,  its  bleaching  properties,  and  the  white  precipitates  it 
affords  with  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  carbonates,  and  of 
oxalates. 


TEST. — Ten  grains  mixed  with  thirty  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  dissolved 
in  four  fluid  ounces  of  water,  produce,  when  acidulated  with  two  fluid  drachms  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  a reddish  solution,  which  requires  for  the  discharge  of  its  colour  at 
least  eighty-five  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 


ADULTERATIONS. — This  compound  frequently  contains  a very 
small  quantity  of  chlorine,  either  from  having  been  originally  badly 
prepared,  or  from  careless  preservation ; various  processes  have  been 
described  for  chlorimetry  ; but  for  medical  purposes  the  tests  for 
the  purity  of  the  powder,  as  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  are  amply 
sufficient.  The  theory  upon  which  it  is  based  is  simple  enough. 
When  a solution  of  chlorinated  lime  is  acted  upon  by  an  acid, 
chlorine  is  set  free  ; as  in  this  instance,  the  hydrochloric  acid  becom- 
ing decomposed,  its  hydrogen  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime  (CaOClO)  to  form  water,  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
free  chlorine,  thus,  Ca0C10d-2HCl=2H0-|-CaCl-j-2Cl;  this  chlo- 
rine reacting  upon  the  iodide  of  potassium  sets  free  iodine,  which 
colours  the  solution  red,  but  which  colour  is  again  discharged  by  the 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  virtue  of  the  production  of  iodide 
of  sodium  and  tetrathionate  of  soda  (Na0,S405) ; this  equation  ac- 
counts for  their  appearance,  2(Na0,S202)-{-I=NaI-|-Na0S405.  It 
is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  iodine  set  free  from  the  iodide  of 
potassium  must  depend  on  the  amount  of  chlorine  developed  from 
the  chlorinated  lime  by  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid ; and  the 
amount  of  the  iodine  is  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  the  volu- 
metric solution  consumed ; but  this  solution  is  so  constructed  that 
100  measures  of  it  correspond  to  12’7  grains  of  free  iodine,  so  that 
it  becomes  but  a matter  of  calculation  to  ascertain  by  the  quan- 
tity of  the  volumetric  solution  consumed, the  amount  of  iodine 
set  free  by  the  chlorine,  and  next,  from  that  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  chlorine  that  must  have  been  present  in  the  ten  grains  of  chlori- 
nated lime  operated  upon.  The  quantity  of  iodine  so  set  free 
amounts  to  10-795  grains,  equivalent  to  3 017  grains  of  chlorine. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Hypochlorite  of  lime  acts  as  a power- 
ful stimulant,  whether  taken  internally  or  applied  locally  ; it  also 
possesses,  in  a remarkable  degree,  the  property  of  destroying  fetid 
effluvia,  particularly  when  arising  from  the  decay  of  animal  matter, 
and  of  arresting  or  preventing  the  putrefactive  process,  properties 
which  it  owes  to  the  chlorine  which  it  gradually  evolves;  presuming, 
'as  it  generally  does,  tha^  the  fetid  odour  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  chlorine  decomposes  it,  forming 
hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphur;  thus,  SH-f-ClrrHCl-fS.  In  m i 
cine  it  has  been  chiefly  administered  as  an  internal  remedy  in 
advanced  stages  of  typhus  fever,  and  in  epidemic  dysentery  being 
found  particularly  useful  when  the  evacuations  are  very  o ens 
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As  a topical  agent  it  is  employed  with  benefit  in  the  form  of  lotion 
to  foul  or  gangrenous  ulcers  with  excessive  discharge,  extensive 
burns  or  scalds,  in  purulent  ophthalmia,  in  chronic  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, particularly  scabies,  which  it  seldom  fails  to  cure  speedily  and 
effectually,  and  as  an  injection  in  diseases  of  the  rectum,  the  uterus, 
or  vagina  when  accompanied  by  fetid  discharges.  In  excessive 
mercurial  salivation  a gargle  of  one  part  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  dis- 
solved in  100  parts  of  water  will  be  found  both  very  effectual  in  cor- 
recting the  fetor,  and  in  checking  the  excessive  secretion.  This  sub- 
^ stance  has  been  employed  as  a disinfectant ; that  is,  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  to  destroy  infection  or  contagion. 
No  two  words  are  more  generally  confounded  than  deodorizer  and 
disinfectant;  a deodorizer  it  undoubtedly  is,  but  good  grounds 
exists  for  doubting,  if  not  for  altogether  denying,  its  powers  of  dis- 
infection, proppdy  so  called.  It  is  also  used  for  the  purpose  of 
destoying  noxious  effluvia  arising  from  the  decay  of  animal  or 
vegetable  matter,  hut  for  this  purpose  it  is,  perhaps,  inferior  to 
otution  of  Chlorinated  Soda.  In  poisoning  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  chlorinated  lime  or  soda 
IS  the  best  antidote  ; the  solution  should  be  given  internally  and 
the  vapour  applied  to  the  nostrils.  ’ 

DOSE  Ap  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Internally,  gr.  ij.  to  or.  v 

sweetened  with  sugar,  or  in  some  aromatic 
istilled  water.  For  external  use  solutions  of  various  strengths  are 
employed  : m purulent  ophthalmia,  gr.  k.  togr.  lx.  in  fSj.  of  water; 

^ r cutaneous  diseases,  oiij.  to  Oj.  of  water ; for  a lotion  or  injec- 

toulfhe  oi  ft  Solutions  of  this  substance 

.hould  be  always  filtered  to  remove  the  insoluble  hydrate  of  lime 

.ad  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles  to  prevent  the^  escape  of  the 

vnTcWt  desired  to  disengage  the  chlorine  rapMly  from 

lypochlonte  oHime,  any  weak  acid  may  be  added  to  the^  solution 

■ he  followirig  is  the  officinal  solution  of  the  Pharmaconoeia  ■ 

LmvMr  Galois  Chlomtai.  Solution  of  Chlorinated  Lime ' (Take 
f chlorinated  lime,  one  pound;  distilled  water,  one  gaUon  ^ Mix 
lelUhe  water  and  the  chlorinated  lime  by  triiuratiof  in  a lame 
aortar  and  having  transferred  the  mixture  to  a stoppered  bottk 
It  It  be  well  shaken  several  times  for  the  space  of  Zee  S 

pecinc  gravity,  1 _0d5.  One  fluid  drachm  mixed  with  twenty 
^ iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  water  wb^n 
adulated  with  two  fluid  drachms  of  hydrochloric  acid  afves 
d solution  which  requires  for  the  discharge  of  its  colour  fortv  six 
easures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  1 Tbi 
3t  will  be  understood  on  reference  to  wW  l V Z 
fen  upon  the  test  for  caS  chTomtl."  idiy^oS^ 

. free  amounfa  to  6-84  grains,  equivalent  to  l-fisVains  rf  chlnrif  ** 

..s  solution  IS  that  which  is  so  generally  empl^yTin'hoJS; 
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sick  rooms,  &c. ; it  should  be  diluted  for  use.  A fluid  ounce  as 
nearly  as  possible  represents  44  grains  of  chlorinated  lime. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphuric  acid,  and  its  salts ; the  alkalies ; and 
all  soluble  carbonates  and  oxalates. 

Ill  poisoning  with  chlorinated  lime,  albuminous  liquids,  such  as 
white  of  egg,  milk,  flour  and  water,  &c.  and  emetics,  should  be 
given  : acids  must  be  carefully  avoided. 


C AMPHORA.  Camphor.  (Camphora  officinarum,  Nees,  Lauri- 
neoi.  Plate  155,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  {Laurus  Camphora).  (A  con- 
crete volatile  oil,  obtained  from  the  wood  by  sublimation,  and  re- 
sublimed in  bell-shaped  masses ; imported  from  China.)  The  cam- 
phor tree  is  a native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  belongs  to  the  Natural 
family  Lauracece,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Enneandria 
Monogynia.  The  camphor  obtained  from  the  Dryobalanops  cam- 
phora, a native  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  belonging  to  the  Natural 
family  Dipteracece,  which  was  officinal  in  the  former  edition  of  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  is  never  met  with  in  European  commerce, 
being  altogether  used  by  the  Chinese,  who  pay  a high  price  for  it, 
employing  it  as  a tonic  and  aphrodisiac,  and  also  in  affections  of  the 
eyes. 

BOTANICAL  CHAEACTEES, — A handsome  tree  with  a straight  trunk,  branching  at  j 
the  top  ; leaves,  oval,  pointed,  shining,  evergreen,  emitting  a strong  odour  of  camphor 
when  bruised  ; flowers,  small,  whitish,  in  axillary  and  terminal  panicles ; fruit,  a small,  | 
rounded,  fleshy  drupe,  with  an  acrid,  aromatic  taste.  j 

PEEPAEATiON. — Camphor  is  procured  from  the  small  branches,  the  leaves,  the  wood,  | 
and  the  root  of  the  tree,  which  are  cut  into  pieces,  and  boiled  with  water  in  an  iron  j 
cucurbit,  to  which  an  earthen  capital  is  luted ; the  camphor  sublimes,  and  is  con-  | 
densed  on  straws  placed  in  the  capital.  In  this  coarse  state  it  is  imported  into  Europe,  J 
when  it  is  purified  by  being  sublimed  in  glass  vessels,  quick  lime  having  been  previously  I 
mixed  with  the  crude  camphor  to  retain  the  impurities.  Borneo  camphor  is  found  m J 
cavities  and  fissures  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  in  the  crystalline  state,  deposited  from  an  I 
oily  fluid.  ■ 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Kefiued  campbor  is  met  with  in  hemi-  1 
spherical  masses,  perforated  in  the  centre  ; it  is  white,  transluceut. 
shining,  fragile,  with  a crystalline  fracture,  nevertheless  tough,  ami  | 
pulverized  with  great  difficulty,  unless  with  the  aid  of  a little  recti-  J 
fled  spirit.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  its  density  being  0.9857.  It  m 
has  a peculiar  aromatic  smell,  and  a bitter  cooling  taste.  J 

CHAEACTEES.— White,  translucent,  tough,  and  crystalline ; has  a powerful  pene-  9 
trating  odour,  and  a pungent  taste,  followed  by  a sensation  of  cold  ; floats  on  water : .a 
volatilizes  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures  ; is  slightly  soluble  m water,  but  ream  y ^ 
soluble  in  rectified  spirit  and  in  ether. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Camphor  is  a species  of  solid  volatile 
oil ; its  composition  is  C,oHsO.  It  evaporates  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  forming  minute  crystalline  m.asses  on  the  su  ej 
of  bottles  in  which  it  is  kept ; in  close  ves.<?els  it  fus.'s  '>‘4^ 
boils  at  399°,  condensing  unchanged.  It  requires  1000  paits 
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water  for  its  solution,  to  which,  however,  it  imparts  both  odour  and 
taste;  but  it  may  be  suspended  in  water  in  large  quantity  by  means 
of  mucilage,  sugar,  yolk  of  egg,  &c.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform  (its  best  solvent),  and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils! 
The  solution  in  alcohol  is  precipitated  by  water.  Milk  dissolves 
an  eighth  of  its  weight  of  camphor,  which  it  retains  on  the  addition 
of  water. 

TEST. — Sublimes  entirely  when  heated. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Camphor  is  met  with  of  great  purity  in  this 
country,  but  is  frequently  adulterated  on  the  Continent  with  muriate 
of  ammonia.  The  sophistication  may  be  readily  detected  by  rub- 
bing a suspected  specimen  in  a mortar  with  a little  quicklime, 
which  liberates  the  ammonia  ; or  by  treating  it  with  water,  which 
dissolves  out  the  muriate  of  ammonia. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  the  action  of  camphor  on  the  animal  economy,  but  the  most  con- 
st^t  and  most  marked  effect  which  it  produces  is  that  of  a general 
difiusible  stimulant  j and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  symptoms  which 
are  caused  when  it  is  taken  in  an  overdose,  viz. : — great  dyspnoea, 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  continued  vomiting.  In  the 
practice  of  medicine  it  has  been  used  in  a great  variety  of  diseases 
m consequence  of  the  discrepancy  which  even  still  exists  as  to  its 
effects;  but  the  following  are  the  principal  maladies  in  which  it 
proves  decidedly  beneficial.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus 
fever,  when  nervous  symptoms,  assubsultus  tendinum,  delirium,  &c 
chiefly  predominate.  In  spasmodic  cholera,  in  which  it  should  be 
given  m large  doses.  In  chronic  bronchitis,  occurring  in  broken- 
down  habits,  particularly  when  accompanied  by  profuse  secretion  • 
in  spasmodic  and  nervous  diseases,  provided  there  is  no  inflamma- 
tory tendency  in  the  system  ; in  atonic  gout,  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tism  ; and  in  irritable  and  painful  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs, 
s if  to  complicate  the  already  difficult  question  of  the  action  of 

ordered  in  two  exactly  opposite  condi- 
^ appetite,  as  an  aphrodisiac  and  an  anaphrodi- 
.apparent  contradiction  can  be  explained  by  the  dose 

beeTfoSnf  “d  interDally  has 

found  of  advantage.  As  an  external  application,  camphor  is 

very  generally  employed,  dissolved  in  spirit  or  in  oil,  as  an  embro- 
cation for  muscular  and  rheumatic  pains,  for  bruises,  to  glandular 

L a f much  beZl 

stimulant  to  foul  and  indolent  ulcers,  and  to  gangrenous  sores 

iccurnng  in  the  old  and  debilitated.  Made  into  an  ointment  with 
Drepared  lard,  it  has  been  recently  employed  on  the  Continent  and 
t IS  stated  with  success,  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  cutaneous 

^ attended  with  much  itchina 

vhich  troublesome  symptom  it  is  stated  speedily  to  allay  Cam- 

>hoi  has  been  occasionally  used  in  the  form  of  4pour,  t(f  promote 
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diaplioresis  wlien  the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  and  in  old  cutaneous 
affections. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  j.  to  gr.  X.  repeated 
at  short  intervals  ; it  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  made- 
into  an  emulsion  with  water  by  means  of  mucilage,  sugar,  yolk  of 
egg,  &c. ; gr.  cxx.  of  camphor  may  be  permanently  suspended  in  fSviij. 
of  water  by  means  of  f5j.  of  thick  mucilage,  or  it  may  be  dissolved 
in  new  milk,  as  observed  before. 

PREPARATION’S. — Aqua,  Linimcntum,  Linimentum Compositum  (p.  324),  Liniraentum 
Saponis,  Spiritus,  Tinctura  Camphorae  cum  Opio  (p.  380). 

t 

Aqua  Camphorce.  Camphor  Water.  (Syn.  : Mistura  Cam- 
pliorcB.  Camphor  Mixture.  Camphor  Julep).)  (Take  of  cam- 
phor, broken  in  pieces,  half  an  ounce ; distilled  water,  one  gallon. 
Enclose  the  camphor  in  a muslin  bag,  and  attach  this  to  the  stopper 
of  a jar  containing  the  distilled  water.  Invert  the  jar,  allow  it  to 
stand  for  at  least  two  days,  and  pour  off  the  solution  when  required.) 
This  preparation  contains  so  small  a quantity  of  camphor,  that  it  is 
used  only  as  a vehicle  for  the  more  active  stimulants.  Dose,  foj. 
to  foij. 

Linimentum  Camphorce.  Liniment  of  Camphor.  (Take  of 
camphor,  one  ounce  ; olive  oil,  four  fluid  ounces  ; dissolve  the  cam- 
phor in  the  oil.)  A stimulating  embrocation  for  deep-seated  inflam- 
mation, glandular  swellings,  &c. 

Linimentum  Saponis.  Liniment  of  Soap.  (Take  of  hard 
soap,  two  ounces  and  a half ; camphor,  one  ounce  and  a quarter ; 
English  oil  of  rosemary,  three  fluid  drachms  ; rectified  spirit, 
eighteen  fluid  ounces  ; distilled  water,  two  fluid  ounces.  Mix  the 
water  with  the  spirit,  and  add  the  oil  of  rosemary,  the  soap,  and  the 
camphor.  Digest  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  70°  with  occa- 
sional agitation  until  all  are  dissolved.)  Soap  Liniment.  Opodel- 
doc.— A useful,  stimulating  liniment.  Few  preparations  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  exemplify  more  thoroughly  the  importance  of  at- 
tending to  the  directions  given  than  this : if  made  with  the  soap 
described  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a more  beautiful  liniment  could 
not  be  desired;  but  if  made  with  common  white  Castile  soap,  the 
resulting  liniment  is  thick  and  curdy ; if  with  mottled  Castile  soap, 
up  to  70°  F.  it  forms  a clear  but  dark  solution;  above  70°  F.  it 
becomes  gelatinous  ; the  difficulty  is  to  And  in  commerce  soap  that 
answers  the  pharmacopoeial  conditions. 

Spiritus  Camphorce.  Spirit  of  Camphor.  (Take  of  camphor, 
one  ounce  ; rectified  spirit,  nine  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve.)  Cam- 
phorated Spirit.  For  external  use  chiefly  ; an  excellent  apphcation 
when  applied  with  friction  in  muscular  and  rheumatic  pains.  The 
camphor  is  partly  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water. 

* Aqua  Camphorce,  United  States  Piiaiimacopct]ia.  (Camphor, 
gr.  cxx. ; alcohol,  min.  xl. ; carbonate  of  magnesia,  5ss. ; distilled  water, 
Oij.  ; rub  the  camphor  first  with  the  alcohol,  afterwards  with  the 
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carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  lastly  with  the  water  gradually  added  • 
then  filter  through  paper.)  One  fluid  ounce  contains  gr.  iij.  of  cam- 
phor. Dose,  fSss.  to  foiss.  Sir  James  Murray  has  recently  intro- 
duced a solution  of  camphor  equal  in  strength  to  this,  prepared  by 
dissolving  camphor  in  the  Aqua  Magnesiw  bicarbonatis.  The  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  enables  the  water  to  dissolve  more  of  the  cam- 
phor, and  also  gives  to  the  mixture  slight  antacid  properties. 

* Camphor  Ointment.  (Prepared  lard,  ; camphor,  reduced  to 
fine  powder,  oss.  Mix  intimately.)  Combined  with  extract  of  bel- 
ladonna, locally  applied,  this  ointment  has  been  found  of  use  in 
Chordee. 

INCOMP ATIBLES. — The  following  observations  of  M.  Planche 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  prescribing  camphor  : — With  benzoin, 
balsam  of  tolu,  ammoniac,  and  mastic,  it  forms  a soft  mass  which 
does  not  retain  the  pilular  form ; camphor  is  completely  deprived  of 
odour  by  being  mixed  with  assafoetida,  galbanum,  sagapenum,  and 
balsam  of  tolu  ; and  the  odour  is  very  much  weakened  by  olibanum, 
mastic,  ammoniac,  opoponax,  benzoin,  and  resin  of  guaiacum. 


Capsicum.  Cayenne  Pepper  (described  in  the  division  Epi- 
spastics),  is  not  much  employed  in  medicine  internally  ; it  is  a good 
itimulant  in  those  forms  of  dyspepsia  which  depend  on  enfeebled 
ind  languid  digestion,  and  in  the  collapse  of  cholera  and  of  typhus. 
A.S  a topical  remedy  it  is  used  with  much  benefit  as  an  adjunct  to 
Jimukting  gargles  in  cynanche  maligna,  and  in  all  forms  of  relaxed 
'.ore  throat.  For  this  purpose  either  the  tincture  or  Chili  Vinegar 
s generally  employed.  ^ The  dose  of  powdered  capsicum  is  from 

with  crumb  of  bread. 

Tmctura  Capsid.  Tincture  of  Capsicum.  (Take  of  capsicum, 
iruised,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  ; rectified  spirit,  one  pint.  Ma- 
cerate the  capsicum  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the 
pint  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally ; then  transfer  to  a 
lercolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percola- 
or  the  remammg  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  the  perco- 
ition  is  completed  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator  to  pres- 
ure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  rectified 
pint  to  make  one  pnt.)  Dose,  internally,  min.  xx.  to  f3i.  : as  an 

* of  aqueous  vehicle. 

..  (prepared  by  infusing  5ss.  of  Cayenne  pepper  in 

)ij.  of  white  wine  vinegar  for  ten  days,  and  straining)  is  added  to 
ayles  in  the  proportion  of  f^j.  to  f^viij.  of  infusion  of  roses. 

Cayenne  Lozenges  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth  are 

■3ry  useful  in  the  hoarseness  and  relaxed  sore  throat  of  public 
leakers  and  singers.  ^ 

INCOMPATIBLES.  Ammonia ; alkaline  carbonates  ; sulphates  : 
cetate  oi  lead ; nitrate  of  silver  ; and  corrosive  sublimate. 
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Cardamomum.  Cardamoms.  Elettaria  Cardamomum,  Maton, 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  x.,  plates  4,  5.  The  Malabar  Cardamom! 
(The  seeds,  contained  in  their  capsules,  which  are  to  be  removed 
when  the  seeds  are  employed ; cultivated  in  Malabar.)  Fruit  of 
JRenealmia  Cardamomum,  E.  The  various  sorts  of  cardamons 
met  with  in  commerce  are  obtained  from  the  plants  above  enume- 
rated, or  from  nearly  allied  species ; but  the  true  officinal,  or  lesser 
cardamom,  is  the  product  of  that  indicated  by  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

It  is  a native  of  Malabar;  and  belongs  to  the  Natural  family 
Z ingiber acecE,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Monandria 
Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS.— Stem,  erect,  6-9  feet  high,  perennial ; leaves,  1-2  feet 
long,  enveloping  the  stem  with  their  spongy  sheaths ; scapes,  several,  arising  from 
the  base  of  the  stem,  1—2  feet  long ; flowers,  alternate,  on  sub-erect  racemes,  2-3 
inches  long,  greenish-white,  with  violet  stripes  ; capsule,  oval,  3-celled.- 

CHARACTERS. — Seeds,  obtusely  angular,  corrugated,  reddish-brown,  internally  white, 
with  a warm,  aromatic,  agreeable  taste  and  odour,  contained  in  ovate-oblong,  trian- 
gular, pale-brown,  coriaceous,  ribbed  capsules. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cardamoms  are  the  dried  fruit,  and  are 
gathered  in  November;  as  met  with  in  commerce,  each  fruit  is 
ovato-oblong,  obscurely  triangular,  from  three  lines  to  an  inch  in  , 
length,  of  a pale  brownish-yellow  colour,  coriaceous.  They  contain 
numerous  angular,  reddish-brown  seeds,  which  have  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odour,  and  a grateful  pungent  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cardamoms  are  composed  of  volatile  oil, 
fixed  oil,  fecula,  colouring  matter,  mucilage,  and  nitrogenous  matter ; 
they  yield  their  active  principles  to  water  and  to  alcohol.  A cooled 
decoction  is  rendered  blue  by  tincture  of  iodine. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cardamoms  are  amongst  the  most 
agreeable  of  the  aromatic  stimulants,  and  are  commonly  emiiloyed 
as  adjuvants  to  more  active  medicines  of  this  class,  or  to  correct  the  . 
griping  properties  of  some  purgatives.  - 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  powder,  gr.  V.  tO  gr.  } 
XX.  \ 

PREPARATIONS. — Pulvis  aromaticus  (see  Cinnamon),  tinctura  composita.  J 

Tinctura  Cardamomi  Composita.  Compound  Tincture  of  I 
Cardamom.  (Take  of  cardamoms,  bruised,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; 1 
caraway,  bruised,  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; raisins,  freed  from  their  1 
seeds,  two  ounces  ; cinnamon,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; cochineal,  in  ■ 
powder,  sixty  grains  ; proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate  the  carda-  ■ 
moms  and  the  other  ingredients  for  forty-eight  hours  with  fifteen  ■ 
ounces  of  the  spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally ; then 
transfer  to  a percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  « 
into  the  percolator  the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  a 
as  the  percolation  is  completed,  subject  tlie  contents  of  the  percola-  a 
tor  to  pressure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  a 
proof  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  Dose,  f5ss.  to  fSij-  ■ 
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Carui.  Caraway.  Carum  Carui,  Linn.  Plate  45,  Woodv. 
Med.  Bot.  (The  fruit  dried,  cultivated  in  England  and  Germany. ) 

Carui  Oleum.  Oil  of  Caraway.  (The  oil  distilled  in  Engliid 
from  caraway.)  Indigenous,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Vm- 
bellifer(B  (ApiacecE,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order 
Fentandria  Digynia. 

BOTAJTICAL  CHARACTERS.— Biennial  ; stem,  1-2  feet  high  ; leaves,  doubly  pin- 
nated, cut  into  linear  segments;  flowers,  white  or  pale  flesh-coloured,  in  dense  umbels. 

CHARACTERS. — Fruit  usually  separating  into  two  parts  which  are  about  two  lines 
long,  curved,  tapering  at  each  end,  brown,  with  five  paler  longitudinal  ridges,  having 
an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  a spicy  taste.  Colourless  or  pale  yellow,  odour  aro- 
matic, and  taste  spiey. 

PROPERTIES.  The  fruit  commonly  called  caraway-seeds  scarcely 
requires  description  ; it  has  an  agreeable  fragrant  odour,  and  a 
warni  aromatic  taste.  It  contains  about  fiye  and  a half  per  cent, 
dej^nd  ^ yellow  yolatile  oil,  upon  which  its  aromatic  properties 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Caraway  is  an  agreeable  aromatic 
stimulant,  much  employed  by  the  cook  and  confectioner  as  a season- 
ing and  nayourmg  agent.  In  medicine  it  is  used  for  giving  warmth 
to  other  preparations. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Of  the  seeds  err  lx  to 
gr.  cxx.  ' ^ 

Oleum  Carui.  (An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia.) Frequently  added  to  cathartic  pills  and  boluses.  Dose 
mm.  j.  to  mm.  x.  This  oil  is  often  adulterated  with  oil  of  turnen- 

he"atedt;lr^  ™ ^ 

Agua  Carui.  Caraway  Water.  (Take  of  caraway,  bruised 
twenty  ounces  ; water,  two  gallons.  Distil  one  gallon.)  Used  as 
an  aromatic  yehicle  for  other  medicines,  and  in  the  flatulent  colic  of 
children.  Dose,  fSj.  to  fSiv.. 

^ Essentia  Carui,  D.  (Take  of  oil  of  caraway,  fij.;  rectified 
f * r?-’  “Si  agitation.)  Aromatic  and  stimulant.  Dose 
. preparation  affords  us  also  a ready  means  of 

filtration  subsequent 


27?q  ‘^'‘^yophyllus  aromaticus,  Plates 

2749,  2750,  vol.  liv.  Bot.  Mag.  (The  unexpanded  flower-bud,  dried  • 
cultivated  m Penang,  Bencoolen,  and  Amboyna.) 

(The  oil  distilled  in 

dslands,  and  grows  freely  in  various  parts  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  It  belong  to  the  Natural  family  Myrtacece,  and  to  tlie 
Linnsoan  class  and  order  Polyomdria  Monogynia. 
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Stem,  15-30  feet  liigli ; leaves,  opposite,  coriaceous, 
uottecl,  obovato-oblong ; flowers,  whitish,  numerous,  in  terminal  or  axillary  cymes. 

CHAUACTKUS.~0/  CZoves.  About  six  lines  long,  dark  reddish-brown,  plump, 
Heavy  and  entire,  consisting  of  a nearly  cylindrical  body,  surmounted  by  four  teeth  and 
‘‘i'  strong  fragrant  odour,  and  a bitter  spicy  pungent  taste.— 0/ 
the  UiL  Colourless  when  recent,  but  gradually  becoming  red-brown,  having  the  odour 
ot  cloves  and  a pungent  spicy  taste.  Sinks  in  water. 


PROPERTIES.  Cloves  are  the  undeveloped  flowers,  consisting  of 
the  tubular  calyx  with  the  unexpanded  corolla,  forming  a small 
round  ball  between  its  four  teeth.  Their  odour  is  peculiar,  agreeably 
aromatic,  and  their  taste  pungent,  somewhat  acrid.  They  consist  of 
18  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  6 of  an  almost  tasteless  resin  {C(iTy- 
ophyllin),  IS  of  tannin,  4 of  extractive,  13  of  gum,  28  of  lignin, 
and  1 8 of  moisture  (Tromsdorff).  The  volatile  oil  is  an  article  of 
the  Materia  Medica  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  As  obtained  by  distil- 
lation, it  consists  of  two  volatile  oils,  one  heavier,  the  other  lighter 
than  water,_  a mixture  of  the  two  forming  oil  of  cloves  of  com- 
rnerce.  It  is  at  first  pale-yellow,  but  gradually  acquires  a reddish 
tint ; has  the  odour  and  taste  of  cloves  in  a marked  degree  ; is 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  strong  acetic  acid,  and  the  fixed  oils ; 
and  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  in  which  it  sinks,  its  den- 
sity being  about  l.OliO.  Cloves  yield  their  properties  to  water  and 
to  alcohol. 


TEST.— 0/  Caryophylluvi.  It  emits  oil  when  indented  with  the  nail. 


ADULTERATIONS. — Cloves  from  which  the  oil  has  been  procured 
by  distillation  are  sometimes  mixed  with  good  cloves  ; they  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  lightness,  and  by  their  not  becoming  greasy 
when  bruised  with  the  nail.  The  oil  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  odour  when  it  is 
dropped  on  a heated  spatula. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cloves  and  their  oil  are  aromatic 
stimulants,  and  are  employed  in  medicine  as  flavouring  or  corrective 
adjuncts  to  other  substances  ; they  are  extensively  used  by  the  cook 
and  confectioner.  The  oil  dropped  into  the  hollow  of  a carious  tooth 
will  in  some  cases  relieve  tooth-ache  ; they  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  aromatic  powder  (see  Cinnamon). 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  substance,  gr.  x.  to  gr. 

XXX. 

Oleum  GaryophyUi.  Dose,  min.  ij.  to  min.  viij.  ; frequently 
added  as  a carminative  to  pill  masses. 

Infusum  C(LTyopIiylli.  Infusion  of  Cloves.  (Take  of  cloves, 
bruised,  a quarter  of  an  ounce;  boiling  distilled  water,  ten  fluid 
ounces.  Infuse  in  a covered  vessel  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain.) 
an  agreeable  aromatic  vehicle  for  more  active  remedies.  Dose, 
fSss.  to  foij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — With  the  infusion.  The  mineral  acids  ; lime 
water  ; sesqui-salts  of  iron  ; sulphate  of  copper ; nitrate  of  silver ; 
acetate  of  lead ; tartar  emetic  ; and  gelatine. 


. 
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* CASSiiE  Cortex  et  Oleum.  Cassia  Bark.  Oil  of  Cassia. 
Barh  arid  volatile  oil  of  the  bark  of  Cimiamomum  Cassia.  The 
bark  met  with  in  English  commerce  is  procured  from  the  Cinna- 
momum  Aromaticum  (Nees),  as  formerly  indicated  by  the  Edin- 
burgh College.  It  is  a native  of  China,  and  is  cultivated  in  Java  ; 
it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Lauracece,  and  to  the  Linn^an 
class  and  order  Bnneandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHAKACTEES.— Stem,  arborcscent,  about  fifty  feet  high ; leaves,  oblongo- 
lanceolate,  tnple-uCTved,  the  nerves  vanishing  at  the  point  of  the  leaf ; petioles  and 
younger  branches  silky-tomentose  ; flowers,  white,  in  panicles. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.  N 0 account  has  been  given  of  how  cassia 
bark  is  prepared,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  is  by  a process 
gniilar  to  that  by  which  cinnamon  is  procured.  It  is  imported  from 
Singapore  in  bundles  tied  with  slips  of  the  bamboo  cane:  resemblino* 
cinnamon  in  appejirance,  being  often  sold  for  it,  but  it  is  darke? 
coloured,  much  thicker,  and  in  simple  quills.  The  odour  is  not  so 

Iragrant  as  that  of  cinnamon,  and  the  taste  is  more  pungent  and 
somewhat  bitter.  ^ ° 

CHEMICAL  PR0PERTIES.-Cassia  bark  consists  of  0-8  per  cent,  of 
volatile  oil,  four  of  resin,_  14-6  of  extractive,  with  woody  fibre,  &c. ; 
the  volatile  oil  is  always  imported  ; it  is  of  a wine-yellow  colour,  has 
the  odour  and  flavour  of  the  bark,  and  is  heavier  than  water;  its 
density  being  1-095.  _ Cassia  bark  yields  its  active  properties  to 
alcohol,  but  only  partially  to  water.  The  undeveloped  Lwers  of 

are  imported  under  the  name  of 
CASSIA  BuDS|aay6??^  CmnamoTm).^  They  have  the  same  proper- 
ties as  the  baik,  but  are  not  employed  in  medicine. 

ADULTERATIONS.  Oil  of  cassia  is  very  frequently  adulterated 
especially  on  the  Continent,  with  oil  of  cloves.  The  fraud  is  easily 
detected  by  the  addition  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  with  which  pure  oil 
of  cassia  merely  crystallizes ; but  if  oil  of  cloves  be  present  it  swells 

raERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS,— Cafflia  and  its  preparations  are  nre 
Such  operation  to  cinnamoS,  for  which,  as  bemg 

are  perhans  not  substituted  ; their  odour  and  taste 

SorraSg^nl^  *em  to  be 

gr.Tto  ^®“™ISTRATION.— Of  the  bark,  powdered, 

* Oleum  Cassim.  Dose,  min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 

recti6ed*snirit*f^i  *>™>sed,  Bxviij.  ; water,  cong,  ij. ; 

aromatt  and  distil  off  one  gallon.)  An 

NGOMPAIIBLES.— The  sesqui  salts  of  iron,  and  gelatine. 
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Cerevism:  Fermentum.  Beer  Yeast.  (The  fermeut,  obtained 
in  brewing  beer.) 

cnARACTERs.— Viscid,  semifluid,  frothy,  exhibiting  under  the  microscope  numerous 
round  or  oval  confervoid  cells.  ^ 

Yeast  is  employed  as  a stimulant  in  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus 
and  adynamic_  fevers,  and  has  been  highly  spoken  of  in  cases  where 
wine  IS  inadmissible  in  consequence  of  inflammatory  symptoms ; it 
has  been  also  administered  in  the  form  of  enema  in  tympanitis.  ’ In 
a remarkable  case  of  intense  tympanitis,  following  parturition,  I 
found  its  administration  internally  of  great  service.  Its  principal 
use  at  present,  however,  is  for  the  preparation  of  a stimulating  cata- 
plasm as  an  application  to  foul  and  irritable  sores,  the  fetor  of  which  5 
it  corrects,  at  the  same  time  promoting  the  separation  of  the  sloughs.  \ 
It  has  been  used  on  the  Continent  with  great  benefit  as  an  applica-  | 
tion  to  recent  bruises  ; being  simply  spread  on  lint,  and  the  injured  I 
parts  covered  with  it ; the  sooner  it  is  applied  after  the  accident  I 
the  more  prompt  and  certain  are  its  effects  said  to  be.  The  dose  of  ] 
yeast  for  internal  use  is  two  tablespoonfuls  every  three  hours;  it  .3 
may  be  given  with  camphor  mixture  or  with  peppermint  water.  ^ 1 

Gataplasma  Fermenti.  Yeast  Poultice.  (Take  of  beer  yeast,  six  ] 
fluid  ounces;  flour,  fourteen  ounces;  water,  heated  to  100°,’ six  1 
fluid  ounces.  Mix  the  yeast  with  the  water,  and  stir  in  the  flour.  I 
Place  the  mass  near  the  fire  till  it  rises.)  This  cataplasm  should  m 
be  renewed  every  six  or  eight  hours  ; if  it  occasion  much  pain,  the  ■ 
quantity  of  flour  ought  to  be  increased.  Its  efficacy  depends  upon  I 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  it  disengages.  fl 


Chlori  Liquor.  SolutioTi  of  Ghloi'iue.  (Chlorine  gas  dissolved 
in  half  its  volume  of  water,  and  constituting  0-006  of  the  weight  of 
the  solution.) 

PREPARATION..— Take  of  hydrochloric  acid,  six  fluid  ounces  ; black  oxide  of  man-  .] 
ganese,  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce ; distilled  water,  thirty- four  fluid  ounces.  Intro-  j 
duce  the  oxide  of  manganese  into  a gas-bottle,  and,  having  poured  upon  it  the  hydro-  1 
chloric  acid  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  the  water,  apply  a gentle  heat,  and,  by  suitable 
tubes,  cause  the  gas,  as  it  is  developed,  to  pass  through  two  ounces  of  the  water  placed  J 
in  an  intermediate  small  phial,  and  thence  to  the  bottom  of  a three-pint  bottle  contain-  1 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  water,  the  mouth  of  which  is  loosely  plugged  with  tow.  As  j 
soon  as  the  chlorine  ceases  to  be  developed,  let  the  bottle  be  disconnected  from  the  J 
apparatus  in  which  the  gas  has  been  generated,  corked  loosely,  and  shaken  until  the  1 
chlorine  is  absorbed.  Lastly,  introduce  the  solution  into  a green-glass  bottle  furnished  j 
with  a well-fitting  stopper,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  and  dark  place.  j 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS.— Upon  the  addition  of  the  hydro-  1 
chloric  acid  to  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  two  atoms  of  the  acid  \ 
are  resolved  into  their  elements,  the  hydrogen  uniting  with  the  i 
oxygen  to  form  water,  one  atom  of  chlorine  uniting  with  the  man-  j 
ganesium  to  form  chloride  of  manganesium,  and  the  second  atom  oi  J 
chlorine  is  conveyed  into  the  water  to  be  absorbed  ; thus,  MnOj  1 
-1-  2HC1  = 2HO  -b  MnCl  -f-  Cl.  i 
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CH.u^ycTERS.— A yellowish-green  liquid,  smelling  strongly  of  chlorine  and  imm,>. 
diately  discharging-  the  colour  of  a dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo.  ’ 

TESTS.-— Specific  gravity  1-003.  Evaporated  it  leaves  no  residue.  When  twentv 
giains  of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  are  added  to  a 
flmd  ounce  of  this  preparation,  the  mixed  solution  acquires  a deep  red  colour,  which 
sulphite  of  sola  seventy-five  measm-es  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  hypo- 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  solution  contains  about  twice  its 
bulb  of  chlorine  gas.  It  bleaches  all  vegetable  colours.  By  lono- 
keeping,  particularly  if  exposed  to  light,  chlorine  water  is  converted 
into  a weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  and  hypochlorous  acids:  their 
production  is  accounted  for  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water  its 
hydiogen  uniting  with  an  atom  of  chlorine  to  form  hydrochloric 
oxygen  does  not  escape  as  generally  stated,  it  unites 
wrth  anotw  of  chlorine  to  form  hypochlorous  aoid,  thus, 

the  MnlU  n ^ consequence  of  these  disadvantages, 

the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  contained  this  formula,  by  which  an 

aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  may  be  obteined  in  a few  hours,— “ Chlo- 
nde  of  sodium,  gr.  lx. ; sulphuric  acid  (commercial),  fSii. ; red  oxide 
of  lead,  JflO  grams  ; water,  fSviij. ; triturate  the  chloride  of  sodSm 

v^fhTt  ‘tern  into  the  water  contained  in  a bottle 

oxide  stopper  ; add  the  acid,  agitate  occasionally  tiU  the  red 

ueiore  using  the  liquid.  In  this  case  the  chlorine  is  disenp-oo-Prl 
-from  the  chlonde  of  sodium,  one  atom  of  oxygen  of  thted  oJZf 
ead  uniting  with  the  sodium  to  form  soda,  with  which  Tn  atoLof 
the  sulphuric  acid  unites  to  form  sulphate  of  soda  a second  eouivn 
len  of  the  acid  uniting  with  the  protoxide  of  leato  form  sulnhaTe' 

Na(So  Itoso  NaCl+Pb0,+2S03= 

died  water,  oftrchttttS'-'Sx’"''^Tht't^  acid  and  di.s- 

Lrts,teii7d^4tst°i^ 

,ght  obnces  ofowter  co7tftute 

tal,  the  dose  of  whfohTs  ontto  t Tl 

so  be  ordered  as  table-spoonfuls ; it  may 

ne  (seTMeal  w ll  S&^d  o/Uonnated 
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-•602  grains  of  chlorine  in  each  ounce  of  the  solution.  Chlorine 
water  is  also  characterized  by  its  general  bleaching  properties,  by  its 
power  of  dissolving  leaf  gold,  and  by  its  not  efferve.scing  with  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Taken  in  large  quantity,  chlorine 
water  acts  as  a powerful  irritant  poison.  In  medicinal  doses  it 
operates  as  a stimulant,  and  as  such  is  employed  with  benefit  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  typhus  fevers  and  of  epidemic  dysentery,  in  ma- 
lignant sore  throat,  in  scarlatina,  and  in  chronic  diseases  of  the 
liver.  Chlorine  gas,  diluted  with  common  air,  has  been  inhaled  in 
chronic  bronchitis  and  in  phthisis,  but  although  the  symptoms  are 
often  ameliorated  under  its  employment,  the  benefit  produced  is  not 
permanent.  Externally,  chlorine  water  has  been  used,  largely  di- 
luted, as  a wash  to  foul  and  indolent  ulcers,  and  for  chronic  cuta- 
neous diseases,  in  the  form  of  gargle  in  cynanche  maligna,  and  as  a 
local  bath  in  hepatitis. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— fSss.  to  f5ij.  in  as  many 
ounces  of  water  sweetened  with  syrup.  For  external  use  f3i.  may 
be  diluted  with  fSj.  of  water. 

INCO]\pATlBLES. — Nitrate  of  silver  ; and  the  acetates  of  lead. 

In  poisoning  with  chlorine  water  the  best  antidote  is  albumen,  as 
white  of  egg,  or  in  its  absence,  milk  or  flour. 


CiNNAMOMUM.  Cinnamon.  Cinnamomum  zeylanicum,  Nees, 
Laurinece.  Plate  123,  Wight,  Icon.  Plant.  Ind.  Orient.  (The 
inner  bark  of  shoots  from  the  truncated  stock  ; imported  from 
Ceylon,  and  distinguised  in  commerce  as  Ceylon  Cinnamon.) 

^ CiNNAMOMi  Oleum.  Oil  of  Cinnamon.  (The  oil  distilled  from 
cinnamon  ; imported  from  Ceylon.)  The  cinnamon  tree  is  a native 
of  Ceylon  and  Malabar ; it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Lauraceoe, 
and  to  the  Linnasan  class  and  order  Enneandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — Stem,  arborescent,  about  30  feet  high  ; branches,  ob- 
scurely 4-cornered ; leaves  tapering  into  a blunt  point,  3-nerved,  smooth,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  down,  as  also  are  the  loaf-stalks ; flowers,  in  terminal  and  axillary 
stalked  panicles. 

PREPARATION. — The  inner  bark  of  the  branches,  and  the  volatile  oil  obtained  from 
it,  are  used  in  medicine.  The  bark  is  taken  from  branches  which  are  three  years  old, 
they  are  lopped  off  the  trees  in  the  rainy  season,  and  the  bark  immediately  removed  by 
making  two  opposite  longitudinal  incisions  ; the  epidermis  and  green  pulpy  matter  are 
afterwards  scraped  off,  the  smaller  pieces  introduced  into  the  larger  ones,  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  the  pieces  contracting,  as  they  dry,  into  the  form  of  quills.  The  oil,  which  is 
an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  obtained  by  macerating  the 
coarser  pieces  of  bark  and  the  trimmings,  in  sea- water  for  48  hours,  and  submitting 
them  to  distillation. 

CHARACTERS. — Of  iJie  Bark.  About  one-fifth  of  a line  thick,  in  closely  rolled 
quills  which  are  about  four  lines  in  diameter,  containing  several  small  quills  within 
them,  light  yellowish  brown,  with  a fragrant  odour  and  warm  sweet  aromatic  ta.ste  : 
breaks  with  a splintery  fracture. — Of  the  Oil.  Yellowish  when  recent,  gradually 
becoming  red,  having  the  odour  and  taste  of  cinnamon.  Sinks  in  water. 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Ciimamon  is  imported  from  Ceylon  in 
bales  and  in  boxes,  some  is  also  brought  from  Malabar.  Three 
sorts  are  usually  distinguished  in  commerce ; the  finest  is  in  splintery 
rolls  consisting  of  compound  quills,  the  smaller  being  inclosed  within 
the  larger,  from  30  to  40  inches  in  length ; the  pieces  are  very  thin, 
generally  not  much  thicker  than  writing  paper of  a light  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  smooth  on  the  surface,  with  a splintery  fracture.  The 
odour  is  aromatic  and  fragrant,  and  the  taste  warm,  sweetish,  and 
feebly  astringent.  The  inferior  kinds  are  in  coarser  quills,  not  so 
much  rolled,  of  a darker  brown  colour,  and  with  a less  agreeable 
odour  and  taste.  Oil  of  cinnamon  is  imported  from  Ceylon  ; it  is 
• of  a pale  wine-yellow  colour,  becoming  darker  by  age,  and  possesses 
intensely  the  peculiar  odour  and  taste  of  the  bark ; it^  is  heavier 
than  water,  its  density  varying  from  1-0S8  to  T041  (Christison). 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cinnamon  bark  consists  of  volatile  oil, 
tannin,  mucilaginous  extractive,  resin,  an  acid,  colouring  matter, 
and  woody  fibre.  It  yields  its  properties  partially  to  water  but 
more  completely  to  alcohol.  The  volatile  oil  constitutes  about  6 
parts  in  a thousand  of  the  fresh  bark ; it  consists  of  a light  and 
heavy  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  separate  by  distillation.  The 
composition  of  oil  of  cinnamon  is  C20H11O2  (Mulder)  ; by  exposure 
to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a mixture  of  cin- 
namic acid,  two  peculiar  resins,  and  water.  Strong  nitric  acid  con- 
verts oil  of  cinnamon  into  a solid  crystalline  mass. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Cinnamon  bark  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
physical  properties  from  cassia  bark  which  is  often  sold  for  it ; in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  it  was  characterised  as  ” being  thin,  much 
quilled,  the  smaller  quills  being  included  in  the  larger.^"  The  oil 
may  be  distinguished  from  oil  of  cassia  by  its  more  fragrant  odour, 
and  by  the  taste  of  the  latter  being  more  acrid  and  burning.  The 
tests  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  purity  of  oil  of  cin- 
namon apply  equally  to  oil  of  cassia  : — “ Cherry-red  when  old  ; 
wine-yellow  when  recent ; odour  purely  cinnamomic  ; nitric  acid 
converts  it  nearly  into  a uniform  crystalline  mass."" 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cinnamon  is  an  excellent  warm  stimu- 
lant, and  in  consequence  of  its  agreeable  flavour  is  very  much  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  principally  as  an  aromatic  adjunct  to  other 
substances.  The  watery  solution  is  very  commonly  used  as  a vehicle 
for  more  active  medicines.  The  oil  is  not  much  employed,  but  it 
forms  an  excellent  addition  to  cathartic  pill  masses. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  X.  tO  gr. 
XXX. 

PKEPAKATIONS. — Aqua,  Pulvia  Aromaticus,  TInctura,  Tinctura  Lavandulae  com- 
posita.  (See  Lavender.) 

Oleum,  Ginnamomi.  Oil  of  Cinnamon.  (An  article  of  the 
Materia  Medica).  Dose,  min.  j.  to  min.  v. 

Aqua  Ginnamomi.  Cinnamon  Water.  (Take  of  cinnamon, 
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bruised,  twenty  ounces ; water,  two  gallons.  Distil  one  gallon.) 
An  agreeable  vehicle  for  other  Medicines.  Dose,  f^ss.  to  f5ij. 

Pulvis  Aromaticus.  Aromatic  Powder.  (Take  of  cinnamon, 
four  ounces  ; nutmeg,  three  ounces  ; saffron,  three  ounces  > cloves, 
one  ounce  and  a half ; cardamoms,  freed  from  their  capsules,  one 
ounce  ; refined  sugar,  twenty-five  ounces.  Reduce  the  ingredients 
separately  to  fine  powder  ; mix  them  thoroughly,  and  pass  the 
powder  through  a fine  sieve.  Keep  it  in  a stoppered  bottle.)  Dose, 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  XX. 

Tinctura  Cinnamomi.  Tincture  of  Cinnamon.  (Take  of 
cinnamon,  in  coarse  powder,  two  ounces  and  a half ; proof  spirit, 
one  pint.  Macerate  the  cinnamon  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen 
ounces  of  the  spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally ; then 
transfer  to  a percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into 
the  percolator  the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  A&  soon  as 
the  percolation  is  completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator 
to  pressure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient 
proof  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  Dose,  f3ss.  to  fSij. 


COCCULUS.  Cocculus  Indicus.  Anamirta  Cocculus,  Wight  and 
Arnott,  Flor.  Penins.  Ind.  Orient.  Plates  15, 16,  vol.  xiii.  Wallich, 
Asiat.  Res.  (Menispermum  Cocculus.)  (The  fruit  dried ; pro- 
duced in  Malabar  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.)  A native  of 
Malabar  and  the  eastern  islands  of  India ; belonging  to  the  Natural 
family  Menispermaceoe,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Dicecia 
Monadelphia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — A Strong,  climbing  slmib  ; bark,  corky,  ash-colonred, 
cracked ; leaves,  roundish,  leathery,  smooth,  six  inches  long,  and  as  many  broad ; 
flowers,  in  lateral  compound  racemes  ; drupes,  2-3  globose. 

CHARACTERS. — Somewhat  larger  than  a full-sized  pea,  slightly  ovate,  blackish- 
brown,  wrinkled,  containing  a yellowish  oily  bitter  reuifonn  seed,  inclosed  in  a two- 
valved  shell. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  fruit  commonly  known  under  the 
name  of  Cocculus  Indicus  is  roundish,  about  the  size  of  a large  pea, 
with  a dark-brown  wrinkled  perisperm,  within  which  is  the  bivalved, 
one-celled  fruit ; the  kernel  is  white  and  oily,  and  does  not  com- 
pletely fill  the  shell.  It  is  void  of  odour  but  has  an  intensely  bitter 
taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  nucleus  contains  a peculiar,  white, 
crystalline  acid,  which  has  been  named  Picrotoxin,  resin,  gum,  a 
fatty  acid,  and  other  unimportant  substances;  the  pericarp  contains 
another  peculiar  principle  which  has  been  named  Menispevmin, 
and  which  possesses  properties  very  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Picro- 
toxin, the  latter  being  the  active  principle  of  the  drug.  Picrotoxin 
is  soluble  in  150  parts  of  temperate  water,  25  of  boiling  water,  2 of 
pure  ether,  and  3 of  alcohol ; but  is  insoluble  in  the  fixed  and  vola- 
tile oils;  its  composition  was  stated  to  be  C12H-O5;  but  more 
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recent  examination  has  proved  it  to  be  a salifiable  base  containing 
nitrogen.  Cocculus  Indicus  yields  its  active  properties  to  alcohol, 
and  but  very  imperfectly  to  either  cold  or  boiling  water. 

Test. — The  seed  should  fill  at' least  two  thirds  of  the  shell. 

ADULTERATIONS. — As  met  with  in  commerce,  either  from^  having 
being  gathered  before  being  fully  ripe  or  from  long  keeping,  the 
kernel  is  often  completely  dried  up,  so  as  to  leave  the  shell  nearly  if 
not  quite  empty.  The  Pharmacopoeia  therefore  directs  “ that  the 
seeds  should  fill  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  shell.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cocculus  Indicus  is  a powerful  stimu- 
lant, in  large  doses  producing  death  with  tetanic  convulsions  and 
coma.  It  is  used  in  India  to  poison  fish;  and  in  this  country 
has  been  occasionally  employed  nefariously  by  brewers  to  give  an 
artificial  strength  to  beer.  In  medicine  it  is  only  employed  ex- 
ternally to  destroy  vermin,  and  by  some  physicians  as  a stimula- 
ting application  in  the  form  of  ointment  to  furfuraceous  eczema,  and 
porrigo  of  the  scalp.  Picrotoxin  is  highly  poisonous ; it  may  be  used 
as  a substitute  for  the  drug. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS. — The  following  are  the  pre- 
parations employed : — 

Unguentum  Gocculi.  Ointment  of  Cocculus.  (Take  of  the 
seeds  of  Cocculus  Indicus,  eighty  grains ; prepared  lard,  one  ounce. 
Beat  the  seeds  well  in  a mortar,  and  rub  them  with  the  prepared 
lard.) 

* Unguentum  Picrotoxin,  JAGER.  (Picrotoxin,  gr.  x. ; axunge, 
5j. ; mix  intimately.)  These  ointments  have  been  applied  in  small 
quantities  to  the  scalp  night  and  morning  in  the  cases  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  head  well  cleansed  with  soap  and  warm  water  at 
least  once  daily.  They  should  be  used  with  great  caution  when  the 
skin  is  not  entire,  as  danger  may  arise  from  absorption.  At  present 
they  have  nearly,  and  in  my  opinion  quite  justly,  fallen  into  disuse ; 
and  consequently  Cocculus  Indicus  was  omitted  from  the  last  edi- 
tions of  the  Dublin  and  London  Pharmacopoeias. 


CORIANDRUM. — Coriander.  Coriandrum  sativum,  Linn.  Plate 
181,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (The  ripe  fruit,  dried ; cultivated  in  Britain.) 

CORIANDRI  Oleum.  Oil  of  Coriander.  (The  oil  distilled  in 
England  from  Coriander.)  A native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  scarcely 
indigenous ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Umbelliferce  (Apiaceoe, 
Bindley),  and  to  the  Linnasan  class  and  order  Pentandria  Digynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHAKACTEES. — Annual ; Stem,  erect,  leafy,  about  18  inches  high  ; 
leaves,  scarcely  stalked,  and  bipinnate,  and  cut ; flowers,  white,  often  with  a reddish 
tint. 

CHAEACTEKS. — Of  the  Fruit.  Globular,  nearly  as  large  as  white  pepper,  beaked, 
finely  ribbed,  yellowish-brown;  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour  and  flavour. — Of 
the  Oil.  Yellowish,  having  the  odour  of  coriander. 
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PROPERTIES, — The  fruit  commonly  called  coviander-fiet(\  is  round, 
a little  larger  than  white  pepper,  finely  ribbed,  of  a brownish-yellow 
colour.  When  ripe  it  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  aud  a warm 
peculiar  taste.  Its  properties  depend  on  volatile  oil,  of  which  it 
contains  4-7  parts  in  a thousand. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Coriander  is  employed  in  medicine  as 
a flavouring  adjunct  in  some  officinal  preparations,  but  is  not  used 
alone.  The  dose  of  the  fruit  is  from  gr.  xxx.  to  gr.  lx. 


Electricity.  Galvanism.  Magnetic  Electricity.  These 
powerful  agents  in  the  treatment  of  disease  require  some  short  notice 
here.  They  operate  either  as  general  or  local  stimulants  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  applied  : under  their  influence  the 
vascular  and  nervous  systems,  more  especially  the  latter,  being 
excited,  the  pulse  increased  in  frequency,  the  muscles  stimulated  to 
involuntary  action,  and  the  general  secretions  augmented.  The 
diseases,  then,  in  which  their  use  is  indicated  are  those  of  debility  ; 
hence  they  are  employed  in  all  forms  of  paralysis  of  the  nerves, 
both  of  sensation  and  of  motion,  when  uncomplicated  with  any 
lesion  of,  or  determination  of  blood  to,  the  cerebro- spinal  system ; 
as  in  some  forms  of  nervous  deafness  and  of  amaurosis,  in  aphonia, 
in  long-standing  cases  of  paraplegia  and  hemiplegia,  in  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  from  the  poison  of  lead  or  of  mercury, 
in  obstinate  constipation,  in  the  insensible  stage  of  poisoning  with 
opium,  and  in  asphyxia.  In  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge, 
arising  from  loss  of  tone  in  the  uterine  organs,  electrical  shocks 
passed  through  the  pelvis,  from  the  sacrum  to  the  pubis,  are  fre- 
quently productive  of  great  benefit.  In  the  loss  of  muscular  power 
attendant  on  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  chorea  and  other  allied 
convulsive  disorders,  the  employment  of  electricity  often  proves 
serviceable  also.  My  own  experience  of  its  use  as  a remedial  agent 
leads  me  to  place  more  reliance  on  its  employment  in  local  than 
in  general  paralysis— more  particularly  when  a single  muscle  or  a 
certain  class  of  muscles  has  become  paralysed  from  any  special 
cause.  Thus  I have  derived  peculiar  benefit  from  its  use  in  that 
particular  form  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  which 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  lead,  and  which  is  so  frequent  a 
sequence  of  painters'  colic;  as  also  in  those  cases  where  a single 
muscle  becomes  paralysed,  either  from  exposure  to  a draught  of 
cold  air,  or  from  continued  pressure  on  the  nerve  by  which  the 
muscle  is  supplied.*  The  entire  subject  of  the  therapeutical  appli- 
cations of  the  various  forms  of  electricity  has  been  recently  care- 
fully and  ably  studied  by  M.  Duchenne  (of  Boulogne),  and  several 
memoirs  on'  the  subject  published  by  him  ; amongst  others,  two  in 
the  14th  and  15th  volumes  of  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of 


* See  Edinburgh  Monthlg  Journal  of  Medical  Science^  vol.  G,  p.  225- 
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Medical  Science,  which  will  well  repay  an  attentive  perusal.  In 
Dr.  Althaus'  work  on  Medical  Electricity  the  reader  aviU  also  get 
much  valuable  information. 

The  different  forms  of  electricity  may  in  general  be  indifferently 
applied,  but  galvanic  and  magnetic  electricity  possess  the  advan- 
tages of  being  more  readily  employed,  of  not  being  interfered  with 
by  the  state  of  the  atmos23here,  of  the  effects  produced  being  more 
under  control,  and  of  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  applied 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  body;  consequently  these  forms  of 
electricity  are  in  the  present  day  most  generally  used. 

For  the  ajDplication  of  common  electricity,  Leyden  jars  charged 
with  the  cylindrical  or  plate  machine  are  employed,  with  the  usual 
directors  for  discharging  them ; the  patient  may  or  may  not  be 
placed  on  an  insulating  stool  or  chair,  according  to  the  effect  which 
it  is  wished  to  produce. 

Galvanic  electricity  is  applied  by  means  of  the  usual  galvanic 
troughs  and  insulated  directors ; the  apparatus  is  objectionable  in 
consequence  of  its  not  being  very  portable,  and  also  from  its  requir- 
ing the  use  of  acids  to  bring  it  into  operation. 

Magnetic-electricity  is  the  most  convenient  and  simple  mode  of 
employing  this  agent  in  the  practice  of  medicine ; it  is  most  readily 
applied  by  means  of  an  instrument  consisting  of  a small  battery,  on 
Smee's  principle,  in  connexion  with  a frame  on  which  is  fixed  an 
upright  or  horizontal  straight  magnet,  surrounded  by  a bundle  of 
iron  wires,  round  which  are  coiled  some  thousand  yards  of  insu- 
lated large  and  small  copper  wire,  divided  into  seven  different  por- 
tions, each  of  which  terminates  separately  in  a small  brass  knob, 
brought  up  through  the  bottom  of  the  frame ; by  means  of  which 
arrangement  ^we  can  readily  augment  or  diminish  the  power  of  the 
current  that  is  being  administered.  The  shocks  are  produced  by 
the  continuity  of  the  stream  of  electricity  being  broken  by  the 
alternate  attraction  and  repulsion,  by  the  magnet,  of  a piece  of 
soft  iron,  which  is  kept  in  contact  with  a platinized  screw  by  means 
of  a piece  of  watch  spring.  More  recently  an  excellent  and  simply 
constructed  instmment,  cheap  in  price,  has  been  introduced  from 
America,  which  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  not  requiring  a fluid 
battery  to  put  it  into  operation.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 
apparatus  employed  should  be  a volta-electric  or  magneto-electric 
one  is  thus  ably  summed  up  by  Dr.  Althaus  in  the  work  already 
referred  to  : — “ The  alleged  inconveniences  of  volta-electric  appara- 
tuses, in  which  the  current  is  induced  by  a single  galvanic  pair,  are, 
- that  the}^  are  expensive  ; that  troublesome  manipulations,  involv- 
ing loss  of  time,  necessarily  precede  and  follow  the  use  of  the 
machine,  which  is  not  ready  to  act  at  a moment's  notice,  as  the 
batteiy  requires  charging  and  afterwards  discharging  ; that  acids 
are  necessary  to  induce  the  current,  whereby  not  only  the  battery, 
but  also  the  bobbin  of  induction,  are  after  a certain  time  spoiled  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  rotation  machines  are  economical,  alwa3^s 
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ready  to  act,  and  acids  are  not  required  in  their  use.  But  in  my 
opinion  the' trifling  loss  of  time  incurred  in  charging  and  dischargiug 
the  battery  is  scarcely  worth  consideration,  and  by  a few  simple 
precautions  all  the  destructive  effects  of  the  acids  may  be  avoided, 
excepting  the  spoiling  of  the  battery,  which  now  and  then  requires 
a new  piece  of  amalgamated  zinc,  which  can  be  easily  procured. 
The  inconveniences  connected  with  the  use  of  magneto- electric 
machines  have  generally  been  overlooked ; but  it  is  well  to  state, 
that  these  machines  frequently  get  out  of  order;  that  the  fixed 
horse-shoe  magnet  becomes  in  time  demagnetised  and  requires  re- 
magnetising ; that,  while  with  a self-acting  voltaic  apparatus  the 
electrician  can  operate  for  several  hours  successively  without  assist- 
ance, when  the  magneto-electric  apparatus  is  used  an  assistant  is 
required  to  turn  the  handle  connected  with  the  endless  chain  of  the 
apparatus,  which  puts  in  rotation  the  soft  iron  armature.  This 
inconvenience,  which  is  especially  felt  whenever  prolonged  applica- 
tions are  necessary,  may,  it  is  true,  be  avoided  by  the  substitution 
of  clock-work;  but  by  this  the  rapidity  of  the  intermittences  cannot 
be  so  easily  regulated.  Besides,  voltaic  apparatuses  furnish  a much 
larger  quantity  of  electricity  than  magneto-electric  machines,  a 
circumstance  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  current  induced  by  voltaic 
electricity  and  that  induced  by  a permanent  magnet  of  steel  possess 
exactly  the  same  physiological  and  therapeutical  properties.  Such 
is  not  the  case,  and  the  reason  will  be  readily  understood  if  we 
consider  that  the  current  induced  by  voltaic  electricity  rises  at  once 
from  zero  to  its  maximum,  and  then  as  quickly  falls  back  to  zero  ; 
while  the  variations  in  the  density  of  the  magneto-electric  current 
are  by  no  means  so  sudden.  The  magneto-electric  purrent  begins 
when  the  soft  iron  armature  is  withdrawn  from  the  pole  of  the 
permanent  magnet,  it  reaches  its  maximum  when  the  armature  is 
between  the  two  poles,  and  is  finally  reduced  to  zero,  if  the  armature 
arrives  at  the  opposite  poles  of  the  magnet.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  volta-electric  current  acts  more  on  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  ^ 
and  the  sentient  nerves,  and  the  magneto-electric  current  more  on  ^ 
the  retina ; and,  in  all  probability,  this  is  also  the  reason  why  the  ► 
magneto-electric  current  is  more  beneficial  in  the  cure  of  rheumatic 
callosities  than  the  volta-electric  current.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that  the  electrician  should  possess  both  sorts  of  induction  machines ; ^ 
the  volta-electric  for  the  treatment  of  paralysis  and  neuralgia,  and 
the  magneto-electric,  if  induction  currents  are  employed  in  treating  , 
deficiency  of  vision,  and  for  the  absorption  of  rheumatic  callosities. 

A volta-electric  apparatus  fit  for  medical  use  must  furnish  two 
currents,  viz.,  the  primary  current  or  extra-current  induced  by  the 
action  of  the  spirals  of  the  thick  Avire  upon  themselves  ; and  the 
secondary  current,  or  the  current  induced  in  the  second  wire,  wliicli 
is  long  and  fine.  Duchenne  has  drawn  considerable  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a difference  in  tlie  pliy.siological  action  of  the 
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extrcvcm-rent  (called  by  liim  current  of  the  first  order)  and  of  the 
current  induced  in  the  second  wire  (called  by  him  current  of  the 
second  order).  According  to  Duchenne  the  current  of  the  first  order 
acts  chiefly  on  the  contractile  power  of  the  muscles,  while  the 
current  of  the  second  order  acts  chiefly  on  the  sentient  nerves ; and 
on  the  retina  when  applied  by  means  of  moistened  conductors  to 
any  point  of  the  face  or  scalp  animated  by  the  trigeminal  nerve. 
Duchenne  has  referred  this  difference  of  action  to  a special  electric 
power  in  each  of  the  currents,  and  is  borne  out  in  this  supposition 
by  M.  Bouvier ; but  I am  inclined  to  adopt  the  view  first  put  forth 
by  M.  Becquerel,*  viz.,  that  the  difference  in  the  physiological  effects 
of  the  two  currents  is  merely  due  to  the  difference  that  exists  in 
their  tension.  Duchenne's  observations  are  correct,  but  his  explana- 
tions are  unsatisfactory,  as  there  is  no  other  difference  than  that 
which  naturally  arises  from  the  physical  condition  of  the  wires ; a 
current  circulating  in  a short  and  thick  wire  possesses  less  tension 
than  a current  circulating  in  a long  and  fine  wire.  Therefore,  the 
extra-current  will  have  a trifling  effect  on  the  skin,  which  offers  a 
great  resistance  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current,  and  more 
effect  on  the  contractile  power  of  the  muscles,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  amount  of  water  they  contain,  are  better  conductors  of 
electricity;  while  the  current  induced  in  the  second  wire,  which 
possesses  a high  tension,  will  not  only  powerfully  affect  the  muscles, 
but  also  the  skin  and  retina.  I have  mentioned  in  the  second 
chapter  that  the  physiological  effect  of  induction  currents  differs 
according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  succeed  each  other ; this 
circumstance  has  also  an  important  bearing  upon  the  therapeutical 
action  of  induction  currents.  A rapidly  interrupted  current  acts 
much  on  the  nutrition  and  tonicity  of  paralysed  muscles ; and  is 
very  powerful  in  exciting  the  sentient  nerves  of  the  skin.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  employed  in  diseases  where  muscular  nutrition  is  en- 
feebled, such  as  lead-palsy,  Oruveilhierk  atrophy,  etc.,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  anaesthesia  of  the  sentient  nerves.  But  it  will  not  do 
to  employ  a rapidly  interrupted  current,  if  we  galvanise  muscles 
paralysed  by  an  hemiplectic  attack ; because  irritation  of  the  sentient 
nerves,  which  is  always  produced  by  rapid  intermittences,  must  be 
carefully  avoided  in  persons  who  have  suffered  from  apoplexy.  In 
such  cases,  therefore,  and  also  if  we  galvanise  delicate  children  or 
women,  and  for  exciting  the  organs  of  sense,  the  current  must  be 
slowly  interrupted.” 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  use  of  these  instruments  as  pointed 
out  by  the  late  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  namely,  that  a series  of  positive  or 
negative  currents  in  a definite  direction  cannot  be  administered  by 
means  of  them,  inasmuch  as  negative  and  positive  electricity  are 
alternately  discharged  by  each  conducting  wire.  To  remedy  this 


* Traits  des  applications  de  V Electricet^,  etc.,  Paris,  1857. 
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defect  in  construction,  tliat  pliy.sician  contrived  a machine  which 
he  termed  the  “ single-current  electro-magnetic  machine,"  of  which 
a fidl  description  is  given  in  his  lectures  on  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism. 

The  good  effects  of  any  of  the  forms  of  electricity  require  a long 
time  for  their  development,  and  its  use  should  be  consequently  per- 
severed in  for  some  time,  and  not  despaired  of  if  immediate  relief  is 
not  experienced.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  regulate  the 
force  or  intensity  of  the  shock,  as  over-excitement  from  electricity 
proves  in  general  highly  injurious  in  those  very  cases  in  which  its 
employment,  if  properly  regulated,  is  attended  with  the  greatest 
service.  In  fine,  it  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  electricity 
is  only  to  be  considered  as  an  auxiliary  to  other  modes  of  treatment. 


Elemi.  Elemi.  Botanical  source  undetermined,  probably  from 
Canarium  commune,  Linn.  Plate  47,  vol.  ii.  Rumph.  Anib.  (A 
concrete  resinous  exudation ; chiefly  imported  from  Manilla.)  It  is 
quite  uncertain  from  what  plant  this  substance  is  obtained,  and 
even  its  commercial  route  is  involved  in  much  obscurity ; what  is 
met  with  in  this  country  is  brought  chiefly  from  Holland.  Ameri- 
can  elemi  is  obtained  from  the  Idea  icicariha,  a plant  belonging 
to  the  natural  family  Amyridacece. 

CHARACTERS. — A soft,  iinctuous,  adhesive  mass,  becoming  harder  and  more  resinous 
by  age ; of  a yellowish- white  colour,  with  a rather  fragrant  fennel-like  odour ; almost 
entirely  soluble  in  rectified  spirit. 

The  term  elemi  is  applied  to  three  or  four  resins  of  very  different 
appearance,  and  much  of  what  is  sold  under  this  name  appears  to 
be  a very  composite  substance.  It  is  only  employed  in  medicine  in  j 
the  form  of  ointment  as  a stimulating  dressing  to  old  and  indolent  I 
ulcers.  The  following  will  be  found  a useful  formulary  : — ( 

Unguentum  Elemi.  Ointment  of  Elemi.  (Take  of  Elemi,  a | 
quarter  of  an  ounce ; simple  ointment,  one  ounce.  Melt,  strain  j 
through  flannel,  and  stir  constantly  until  the  ointment  solidifies.)  ' 


Fceniculum.  Sweet  Fennel  Fruit.  Foeniculum  dulce,  DC.  (The 
fruit ; imported  from  Malta.)  Fceniculum  vulgare  ( Anethum  frni- 
culum,  LINNiEUS)  is  an  indigenous  plant ; belonging  to  the  natural 
family  Umbellifera  (Ajnacece,  Bindley),  and  to  the  Liunacan  class 
and  order  Pentandria  Digynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — Biennial ; stem,  4-3  feet  high,  fistulose ; leaves,  much 
divided,  with  very  slender  segment.? ; flowers,  dark-yellow. 

CHARACTERS. — About  three  lines  long  and  one  Hue  broad ; elliptical,  slightly  curved, 
beaked,  having  eight  pale-brown  longitudinal  ribs,  the  two  lateral  being  double : t.a«te 
and  odour  aromatic. 

PROPERTIES. — The  fruit  commonly  called  fennel-seed  is  oval, 
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about  two  lines  long  and  one  broad,  of  a dark-brown  colour ; it  lias 
an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  a warm,  sweetish,  somewhat  acrid 
taste.  These  properties  depend  on  a volatile  oil  which  it  contains. 
The  oil  of  fennel  of  the  shops  is  usually  obtained  from  a cultivated 
variety  of  Foeniculum  vulgare,  which  in  consequence  of  the  sweeter 
taste  of  the  fruit  is  known  under  the  name  of  FoeniculuTn  dulce, 
and  is  therefore  the  variety  which  is  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Fennel  is  a warm  aromatic  stimulant, 
but  is  not  much  used  in  the  present  day,,  unless  as  a carminative 
for  infants ; it  may  be  employed  in  the  same  cases  as  anise  and 
carraway. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  substance,  gr.  X.  to  gr. 
XXX. 

Aqua  Foeniculi.  Fennel  Water.  (Take  of  sweet  fennel  fruit, 
bruised,  twenty  ounces ; water,  two  gallons.  Distil  one  gallon.)  An 
aromatic  vehicle  for  other  medicines,  but  principally  used  as  a car- 
minative in  cases  of  infantile  flatulent  colic.  This  water  can  also 
be  readily  prepared  by  mixing  one  fluid  drachm  of  the  essence  of 
fennel  (described  below)  with  ten  fluid  ounces  of  water,  mixing 
with  agitation,  and  filtering  through  paper.  Dose,  for  infants,  f3j.; 
for  adults,  foss.  to  fMj. 

* Oleum  Foeniculi.  Oil  of  Fennel.  (Although  no  longer  offici- 
nal, is  still  found  in  our  shops ; and  is  used  for  making  the  next 
preparation.)  Dose,  min.  ij.  to  min.  x. 

* Essentia  Foeniculi.  Essence  of  Fennel.  (Take  of  oil  of  fen- 
nel, ffij.;  alcohol,  fSix. ; mix  with  agitation.)  Dose,  min.  xx.  to 
min.  XXX. 


Lavandul.®  Oleum.  English  Oil  of  Lavender.  Lavandula 
Vera,  DO.  Plate  55,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (L.  Spica).  (The  oil 
distilled  in  England  from  the  flowers.) 

It  is  from  Lavandula  vera  (De  Candolle)  that  the  flowers  are 
procured  for  medical  use ; this  is  a native  of  the  central  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens ; it  belongs  to  the  N atural 
family  Lahiatce  {Lamiacece,  Lindley,)  and  to  the  Linnaean  class 
and  order  Didynamia  Gymnospermia. 

BOTAXICAL  CHAEACTERS.^ — Stem,  shrubby,  1-2  feet  high  ; leaves,  oblong-linear  or 
lanceolate,  quite  entire ; flowers,  purplish-gray,  in  whorls  of  6-10  flowers,  in  interrupted 
spikes.  Lavandula  vera  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  Lavandula  spica,  by  its 
taller  stature,  its  narrower  leaves,  and  the  absence  of  bracts. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  flowers  are  gathered  when  in  full 
bloom,  and  dried  in  the  shade : they  have  a peculiar  fragrant  odour, 
and  a warm,  somewhat  bitter,  aromatic  taste. 

CUARACTERS. — Of  the  Oil.  Colourless  or  pale-yellow,  with  the  odour  of  lavender, 
and  a hot  bitter  aromatic  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — They  contain  volatile  oil,  tannin,  bitter 
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extractive,  and  woody  fibre.  The  oil,  Oleum  Lavandulce,  is  obtained 
by  the  usual  j^rocess  of  distillation;  it  is  of  a pale  yellow-colour,  has 
the  peculiar  fragrant  odour  of  the  flowers,  and  a warm  aromatic 
taste.  One  pound  of  flowers  yields  about  two  drachms  of  oil.  Its 
density  according  to  Zeller  is  between  -870  and  -890;  its  composition 
Ci5H,402.  Lavender  flowers  yield  their  properties  completely  to 
alcohol,  but  only  partially  to  boiling  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Lavender  is  a very  agreeable  aromatic 
stimulant,  and  its  officinal  preparations  are  consequently  much  em- 
ployed for  giving  warmth  and  flavour  to  other  medicines. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  flowers  in  powder 
are  added  to  sternutatories  on  account  of  their  agreeable  odour. 

Oleum  Lavandulce.  Oil  of  Lavender.  (An  article  of  the 
Materia  Medica.)  Dose,  min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 

Spiritus  Lavandulce:  Spirit  of  Lavender.  (Take  of  English 
oil  of  lavender,  one  fluid  ounce ; rectified  spirit,  nine  fluid  ounces. 
Dissolve.)  Rather  a useless  preparation,  the  next  one  being  that 
generally  employed.  Dose,  min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

Tinctura  Lavandulce  Gomposita.  Compound  Timcture  of 
Lavender.  (Take  of  English  oil  of  lavender,  one  fluid  drachm  and 
a half;  English  oil  of  rosemary,  ten  minims  ; cinnamon,  bruised, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  grains ; nutmeg,  bruised,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  grains ; red  sandal-wood,  three  hundred  grains ; rectified  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  the  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  red  sandal-wood 
in  the  spirit  for  seven  days ; then  j)ress  out  and  strain ; dissolve  the 
oils  in  the  strained  tincture,  and  add  sufficient  rectified  spirit  to 
make  two  pints.)  This  preparation,  generally  known  as  Lavender 
Drops,  is  used  as  a cordial  and  stomachic  to  relieve  nausea,  flatulence, 
lowness  of  spirits,  &c.  Dose,  min.  xxx.  to  fSij.  in  water,  or  dropped 
on  white  sugar. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphate  of  iron. 


Mastiche.  Masticli.  Pistacia  Lentiscus,  Lmn.  Plate  130, 
and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (A  resinous  exudation  from  the  stem,  ob- 
tained by  incision  ; imported  from  Turkey  and  the  Levant.)  A na- 
tive of  the  South  of  Europe  and  of  the  Levant ; belonging  to  the 
natural  family  Terehinthacea,  and  to  the  Linniean  class  and  order 
Dioecia  Pentandria. 

CHAinvcTERS. — Small  irregular  yellowish  tears,  brittle,  becoming  soft  and  ductile 
when  chewed,  having  a faint  agreeable  odour. 

Mastich  exudes  from  incisions  made  into  the  tree ; that  whicli 
concretes  on  the  stem  is  called  tear  mastich;  that  which  falls  on 
the  ground,  common  mastich.  It  is  in  small,  irregular,  yellowish 
tears,  which  have  a faint,  agreeable  odour,  and  a Avarm  taste.  Mas- 
tich is  composed  of  volatile  oil  and  of  two  resins,  one  soluble  in  alcohol, 
the  other  in  ether ; the  first  has^  acid  properties,  and  is  termed  Mas- 
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tichic  acid ; the  second  is  called  Masticine,  and  it  is  to  it  mastiche 
owes  its  toughness.  It  is  scarcely  ever  used  at  present,  but  was  at 
one  time  much  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  dinner  'pills ; Lady 
Webster’s  and  Lady  De  Crispigny  s pills,  at  one  time  famous,  con- 
sisting of  aloes,  mastiche,  rose  leaves,  and  syrup  of  wormwood.  It 
may  be  employed,  softened  by  chloroform,  as  a temporary  stuffing 
for  hollow  teeth. 


Menthje  PiperiTjE  Oleum.  English  Oil  of  Peppermint.  Men- 
tha piperita  Linn.  Plate  1 69,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (The  oil  distilled 
in  England  from  the  fresh  herb  when  in  flower.)  Indigenous ; be- 
longing to  the  natural  family  Labiatce  {Lamiacece,  Lindley),  and 
to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Didynamia  Gymnospermia. 

BOTANICAL  CHAKACTEKS. — Root,  Creeping ; stem,  smooth,  quadrangular ; leaves, 
ovato-lanceolate,  strongly  serrated,  acute,  slightly  hairy ; flowers,  violet-coloured,  in 
lax,  short,  intemipted  spikes  ; bracteas  lanceolate. 

CHARACTERS. — Of  the  OH.  Colourless  or  pale-yellow,  with  the  odour  of  pepper- 
mint; taste  warm  aromatic,  succeeded  by  a sensation  of  coldness  in  the  mouth. 

PROPERTIES. — Peppermint  has  an  aromatic,  to  most  persons  agree- 
able, odour,  and  a warm,  pungent  taste,  leaving  a peculiar  impression 
of  coldness  on  the  mouth,  which  is  most  marked  during  inspiration. 
These  properties  are  due  to  a large  quantity  of  volatile  oil  which 
exists  in  small  vesicles  or  glands,  chiefly  in  the  leaves.  The  oil. 
Oleum  Menthoe  piperitce — an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia — is  obtained  by  the  usual  process  of  distillation ; the 
quantity  procured  varies  from  a 200th  to  a 320th;  it  is  limpid  and 
colourless,  but  acquires  a greenish  tint  from  age,  and  has  the  odour 
and  taste  of  the  plant  in  an  intense  degree.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  when  agitated  with  water  imparts  to  it  both  odour  and  taste. 
Its  density  is  ’902,  and  its  composition  C20H20O2. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Peppermint  is  perhaps  the  most  pow- 
erful aromatic  stimulant  of  the  Labiate  plants ; and  in  consequence 
of  its  agreeable  odour  and  taste,  is  very  generally  used  to  disguise 
nauseous  medicines.  It  is  also  much  employed  to  relieve  sickness 
of  the  stomach,  heartburn,  and  flatulent  colic. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Oleum  Menthce  Piperitce. 
Oil  of  Peppermint.  (An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica.)  Min.  ij. 
to  min  V.  dropped  on  sugar. 

Aqua  Menthce  Piperitce.  Peppermint  Water.  (Take  of  Eng- 
lish oil  of  peppermint,  one  fluid  drachm  and  a half ; water,  one 
gallon  and  a half.  Distil  one  gallon.)  This  water  can  also  be  ex- 
temporaneously prepared  by  taking  one  fluid  drachm  of  the  spirit 
of  peppermint,  and  ten  ounces  of  distilled  water,  mixing  with  agita- 
tion, and  filtering  through  paper.  It  is  carminative,  but  is  chiefly 
used  as  an  agreeable  vehicle  for  other  medicines.  Dose,  f§ss.  to  fSij. 

Spiritus  Menthoi  Piperitce.  Spirit  of  Peppermint.  (Take 
of  English  oil  of  peppermint,  one  fluid  ounce;  rectified  spirit,  nine 
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fluid  ounces — dissolve.)  This  spirit  contains  about  forty-seven  times 
as  much  oil  of  peppermint  as  Spiritus  Menthac  Piperitm,  Loud. 
Stimulant  and  carminative.  Dose,  min.  x.  to  f5j. 


* Mentha  PULEGIUM.  Pennyroyal.  (Fresh  and  dined  Jiovjer- 
ing  herb  of  ^ Mentha,  pulegiumj.  Indigenous  ; belonging  to  the 
Natural  family  Lahiatm  (Lamiacece,  Lindley,)  and  to  the  Linna?an 
class  and  order  Didynamia  Gymnospermia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — This  mint  is  distinguished  by  its  prostrate  stems,  and 
small,  frequently  recurved  leaves ; both  of  which  are  thickly  covered  with  short  hairs. 

PROPERTIES. — Pennyroyal  has  a strong,  peculiar,  aromatic  odour, 
and  a pungent,  somewhat  bitter,  cooling  taste;  it  contains  a volatile 
oil  on  which  its  properties  depend,  and  which  is  obtained  by  the 
usual  pfocess  of  distillation  ; it  is  of  a pale  greenish-yellow  colour, 
with  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  plant ; its  density  is  0’925  ; and  its 
composition  CioHgO. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Pennyroyal  is  identical  in  action  with 
peppermint,  but  as  its  odour  and  taste  are  not  so  agreeable,  it  is 
much  less  used.  It  is  no  longer  officinal. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Pulegii.  Spiritus 
Pulegii.  Aqua  Pulegii  ; they  may  all  be  prepared  with  penny- 
royal in  the  same  mariner  as  the  corresponding  preparations  of 
peppermint.  The  doses  also  are  the  same.  Although  no  longer 
officinal,  these  preparations  are  found  in  ail  our  shops,  and  are  in 
pretty  general  use. 


Menth^e  Viridis  Oleum.  English  Oil  of  Spearmint.  Mentha 
viridis,  Linn.  Plate  170,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (The  oil  distilled  in 
England_  from  the  fresh  herb  when  in  flower.)  Mentha  Viridis, 
Spearmint,  is  an  indigenous  plant;  belongingto  the  Natural  family 
Lahiatce  ( Lamiacece,  Lindley,)  and  to  the  Lmneean  class  and  order 
Didynamia  Gymnospermia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — Leaves,  lanceolate,  acute,  glabrous,  sessile ; spikes,  in- 
terrupted, cylindrical,  loose ; bracteas  setaceous,  somewhat  hairy  as  well  as  the  calyx. 

CHARACTERS. — Of  the  OH.  Colourless  or  pale-yellow,  with  the  odour  and  taste  of 
spearmint. 

PROPERTIES. — Spearmint  has  a strong,  peculiar,  to  many  persons 
disagreeable,  odour,  and  a warm,  bitter  taste  followed  by  a sense  of 
coldness  when  air  is  drawn  into  the  mouth ; these  properties  are  very 
much  lo.st  by  drying.  They  depend  on  a volatile  oil,  of  which  the 
fresh  herb  contains  only  a 500th  part.  This  oil  is  of  a light-yellow 
colour,  acquiring  a reddish-brown  tint  by  age ; it  possesses  intensely 
the  odour  and  taste  of  the  plant.  Its  density  is  -914  ; and  its 
compo.sition  C3gH.2gO  (Kane)  ' 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Spearmint  resembles  in  its  action 
peppermint ; by  some  it  has  been  said  to  repel  the  secretion  of  milk, 
and  to  act  as  an  emmenagogue.  As  it  is  neither  as  powerful  nor  as 
agTeeable  as  peppermint  it  is  not  so  much  used. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Oleum  MenthcB  viridis. 
Oil  of  spearmint.  (An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica.)  Min.  j. 
to  min.  V. 

Aqua  Menthce  Viridis.  Spearmint  Water.  (Take  of  English 
Oil  of  Spearmint,  one  fluid  drachm  and  a half ; water,  one  gallon 
and  a half.  Distil  one  gallon.)  Carminative.  Dose,  f5ss.  to  toy. 

* Infusum  Menthce.  (Take  of  spearmint,  dried  and  cut  small, 
oss ; boiling  water,  Oss.  ; infuse  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  eight  ounces.) 
Used  as  a vehicle  for  other  remedies  in  irritable  states  of  the  stomach. 
Dose,  Uj.  to  foij. 


Myristica.  Nutmeg.  Myristica  officinalis,  Linn.  Suppl.  Plate 
1 Q4,  Steph.  and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (The  kernel  of  the  seed ; im- 
ported from  Sumatra  and  the  Molucca  Islands.) 

MYRiSTiCiE  Adeps.  Concrete  Oil  of  Nutmeg.  (A  concrete  oil 
obtained  by  means,  of  expression  and  heat  from  nutmegs). 

MYRiSTiCiE  Oleum.  Volatile  Oil  of  Nutmeg.  (The  oil  distilled 
in  England  from  nutmeg. ) This  tree  ( Myristica  fragrans,  Houtt) 
is  a native  of  the  Molucca  Islands;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family 
Myristicacece,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Dioecia  Mono- 
delphia. 

BOTANICAL  CHAEACTEES. — A tree,  20-30  feet  high  ; leaves,  aromatic,  oblong, 
acuminate,  smooth,  simple-nerved  ; flowers,  pale-yellow,  in  axillaiy  racemes  ; fruit, 
pyriform,  about  the  size  of  a peach,  smooth,  dehiscing  by  two  nearly  equal  longitudinal 
valves,  and  exposing  the  fleshy,  scarlet  arillus  (mace),  closely  embracing  the  shell, 
within  which  is  contained  the  kernel  (the  nutmeg). 

CHAEACTEES. — Of  the  Nutmeg.  Egg-shaped  or  nearly  round,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  marked  externally  with  reticulated  furrows,  internally  greyish-red,  with  dark 
brownish  veins.  It  has  a strong  peculiar  odour,  and  a bitter  aromatic  taste. — Of  the 
Concrete  Oil.  Of  an  orange  colour,  firm  consistence,  and  fragrant  odour  like  that  of 
nutmeg;  soluble  in  four  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  or  half  that  quantity  of 
ether. — Of  the  Volatile  Oil.  Colourless  or  straw-yellow,  having  the  odour  and  taste 
of  nutmegs. 

PROPERTIES. — Nutmegs  are  too  well  known  to  require  description ; 
they  are  imported  from  the  Moluccas.  They  have  a peculiar,  fragrant, 
powerful  odour,  and  a warm,  aromatic  taste.  Nutmegs  consist  of 
fll-6  per  cent,  of  fat  butyraceous  fixed  oil,  6 of  volatile  oil,  2-4  of 
starch,  1*2  of  gum,  0‘8  of  acid,  and  54  of  lignin  (Bonastre)  The 
volatile  oil.  Oleum  Myristicce,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation,  is 
usually  imported,  but  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  an  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  attributed  to  a British  source.  It  is  colourless  or  slightly 
yellow,  of  a rather  viscid  consistence,  and  has  the  odour  and  taste  of 
nutmegs.  Its  density  is  -948.  The  fixed  oil,  Myristicce  adeps, 
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Oil  of  Mace,  is  procured  by  exposing  bruised  nutmegs  to  tlie  vapour 
of  boiling  water,  and  pressing  between  heated  plates  of  iron.  It  is 
imported  in  large  rectangular  cakes  covered  with  the  leaves  of  some 
monocotyledonous  plant ; is  a soft  solid,  of  a reddish  yellow  colour, 
with  the  odour  and  taste  of  nutmegs.  It  consists  of  an  aromatic 
volatile  oil,  mixed  with  three  fats;  two  of  which  are  readily  dis.solved 
by  alcohol;  the  third  which  is  thus  separated  has  been  named 
myristicine.  Mace  is  composed  of  a volatile  oil,  a red  fat  oil  soluble 
in  alcohol,  a yellow  fat  oil  insoluble  in  alcohol,  alcoholic  extractive, 
amidin,  lignin,  &c.  Nutmegs  and  mace  impart  both  odour  and 
taste  to  boiling  water ; but  they  yield  their  active  properties  more 
completely  to  alcohol. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Nutmegs  from  which  the  volatile  oil  has  been 
obtained  are  sometimes  mixed  with  good  nutmegs,  the  holes  which 
are  bored  in  them  being  stopped  up  with  powdered  sassafras.  This 
fraud  is  seldom  attempted  in  the  present  day;  it  may  be  detected 
by  the  lightness  of  the  nutmeg.  Those  nutmegs  which  are  round, 
plump,  heavy,  and  not  worm-eaten,  should  be  chosen. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Nutmegs  are  agreeable  aromatic  sti- 
mulants, chiefly  used  as  flavouring  ingredients.  Taken  in  large  quan- 
tity they  prove  narcotic,  and  consequently  their  use  should  be  avoided 
by  those  of  an  apoplectic  or  paralytic  tendency.  The  fixed  oil  has 
been  employed  externally  as  a stimulant  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 
paralysis. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  substance,  gr.  X.  to 
gr.  XXX. . 

Oleum  Myristicoe.  Oil  of  Nutmeg.  (An  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica.)  Min.  j.  to  min.  v.  dropped  on  sugar  or  added  to  aperient 
pill  masses. 

Spiritus  Myristicoe.  Spirit  of  Nutmeg.  (Take  of  volatile  oil 
of  nutmeg,  one  fluid  ounce ; rectified  spirit,  nine  fluid  ounces.  Dis- 
solve.) Stimulant  and  aromatic,  an  excellent  addition  to  cathartic 
mixtures  to  prevent  griping.  This  spirit  differs  widely  from  that  of 
the  last  editions  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias, 
being  infinitely  (some  hundred  fold)  stronger ; each  ten  minims  con- 
tain one  minim  of  essential  oil.  The  dose  is  min.  x.  to  f3j. 

Myristicce  adeps.  Concrete  Oil  of  Nutmeg.  (An  article  of  the 
Materia  Medica.)  Used  only  in  the  preparation  of  the  Emplas- 
trum  Picis. 

PiMENTA.  Pimento.  Eugenia  Pimenta,  DC.  Allspice  Tree. 
Plate  26,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (The  dried  unripe  berries ; from  the 
West  Indies.)  . 

PiMENT.E  Oleum.  Oil  of  Pimento.  (The  oil  distilled  in  Eng- 
land from  Pimento.)  (^yn.  Allspice.  Jamaica p)0ppcr.  Unripe 
berries  of  Eugenia  pimenta.)  A native  of  the  West  Indies, 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Myrtacece,  and  to  the  Linuasan 
class  and  order  Icosandria  Monogynia. 
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BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — A handsomc  tree,  about  30  feet  high  ; leaves,  oblong, 
pellucid-dotted,  about  4 inches  long ; flowers,  numerous,  greenish-yellow,  in  terminal 
bunches  or  panicles ; berry,  succulent,  dark-purple  when  ripe,  2-seeded. 

CHARACTERS. — Of  the  Berries.  Of  the  size  of  a small  pea,  brown,  rough,  crowned 
with  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  yellowish  within,  and  containing  two  dark-brown  seeds. 
Odour  and  taste  aromatic,  hot,  and  peculiar. — Of  the  Oil.  Colourless  or  slightly 
reddish  when  recent,  but  becoming  brown  by  age,  having  the  odour  and  taste  of 
pimento.  Sinks  in  water. 

PROPERTIES. — Pimento  is  in  the  form  of  round  blackish  berries, 
rough,  umbilicated  with  the  persistent  teeth  of  the  calyx.  The 
odour  resembles  a mixture  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs,  whence 
the  name  allspice  ; the  taste  is  pungent  and  aromatic,  like  that  of 
cloves.  These  properties  depend  principally  on  volatile  oil,  of  which 
Bonastre  obtained  10  per  cent,  from  the  husk  and  only  5 per  cent,  from 
the  kernel.  This  oil.  Oleum  Pimentce,  an  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  obtained  from  the  berries  by  the 
usual  process  of  distillation  ; it  is  of  a yellowish  colour  when  first 
drawn,  but  soon  acquires  a reddish  tint ; it  has  the  peculiar  odour 
of  allspice,  and  a burning  aromatic  taste.  Oil  of  allspice  of  com- 
merce is  heavier  than  water,  its  density  being  about  1-020.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  a heavy  and  a light  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  separately 
by  distillation  with  solution  of  potash,  as  the  heavy  oil  forms  crys- 
talline compounds  with  the  alkalies.  Pimento  communicates  both 
odour  and  taste  to  boiling  water,  but  it  yields  its  properties  more 
completely  to  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Pimento  is  an  aromatic  stimulant,  not 
much  employed  in  medicine.  Its  preparations  are  chiefly  used  to 
communicate  warmth  and  flavour  to  other  substances. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  substance,  from  gr. 
XXX.  to  gr.  lx. 

Oleum  Pimentce.  Oil  of  Pimento.  (An  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica.)  Dose,  min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 

A qua  Pimentce.  Pimento  Water.  (Take  of  pimento,  bruised, 
fourteen  ounces ; water,  two  gallons.  Distil  one  gallon.)  Carmina- 
tive and  stimulant,  used  in  the  flatulent  colic  of  children,  and  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  medicines.  Dose,  f§j . to  foij . 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  sesqui-salts  of  iron. 


* Piper  Longum.  Long  pepper.  (Dried  unripe  spikes  of 
Piper  longum.)  A native  of  India,  belonging  to  the  Natural 
family  Piperacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Diandria 
Trigynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — A Small,  shi’ubby  climber  ; leaves,  alternate,  petiolate, 
ovato-cordate ; flowers,  small,  closely  set  on  the  axillary  spadices. 

properties. — Long  pepper  consists  of  the  spadices  which  are 
gathered  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  As  met 
with  in  commerce,  they  are  of  a grayish  colour,  hard,  about  an  inch 
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and  a half  in  length,  cylindrical,  striated  diagonally  on  their  surface. 
They  have  a somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  a very  pungent  spicy 
taste.  The  composition  of  long  pepper  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  black  pepper  (see  next  article). 

THERAPEUTICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  pepper  is  somewhat  more 
acrid  than  piper  nigrum,  but  it  may  be  em^^loyed  in  the  same  cases. 
Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 


Piper.  Black  pepper.  Piper  nigrum,  Xmir.  Plate  187,  TToocZv. 
Med.  Bot.  (The  dried  unripe  berries,  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies.) 
A native  of  the  continent  of  India,  cultivated  in  the  East  and  West 
Indian  Islands  ; it  belongs  to  the  natural  family  Piperaeece,  and  to 
the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Diandria  Trigynia. 


BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — Stem,  slirubby,  climbing,  8-12  feet  long,  jointed,  dicho- 
tomous ; leaves  elliptical,  acuminate,  5-7 -nerved ; flowers,  whitish,  small,  covering 
thickly  a cylindrical,  pendulous  spadix ; fruit,  distinct,  at  first  green,  changing  as  it 
ripens  to  bright-red,  and  finally  to  black. 

PREPARATION. — Before  the  berries  on  each  spike  have  all  changed  to  red,  they  are 
collected  and  dried  in  the  sun,  to  constitute  Mack  pepper.  White  pepper  is  procured 
by  soaking  the  fully  ripe  seeds  in  water,  so  as  to  enable  the  outer  husks  to  be  afterwards 

removed  by  rubbing.  _ _ i • u ' 

CHARACTERS. — Of  the  Berries.  Small,  roundish,  wrinkled;  tegument  bro^nnish- 
black,  containing  a greyish-yellow  globular  seed.  Odour  aromatic.  Taste  pungent, 
and  bitterish. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Black  pepper  is  in  the  form  of  small 
spherical  bodies,  blackish  and  rough  externally,  white  within,  con- 
sisting of  the  outer  wrinkled  tegument,  surrounding  the  hard  smooth 
seed.  It  has  a strong,  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  a very  pungent 
acrid  taste.  White  pepper  is  the  white  nucleus,  the  outer  black 

tegument  having  been  removed.  _ 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Black  pepper  is  composed  ot  a neutral 
crystalline  principle,  which  has  been  named  Piperin,  of  a very  acrid 
soft  resin,  balsamic  volatile  oil,  extractive,  gum,  bassorm,  starch, 
malic  and  tartaric  acids,  &c.  The  active  principles  are  the  in, 
tesin,  and  volatile  oil.  Piperin  may  be  readily  prepared  by  Poutet  s 
process  as  follows Prepare  an  alcoholic  extract  of  black  pepper, 
digest  in  a solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  agitate  with  water  ; hlter 

and  wash  carefully  with  water  what  remains  on  the  filter  ; dissolve 

it  in  warm  alcohol,  and  crystaUize  by  cooling.  As  usually  met  witlR 
piperin  is  a dark  yellow,  resinous-looking  substance,  but  it  may 
obtained  in  transparent,  colourless,  four-sided  prisms;  it  is  t^te  ^ 
and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  dissolves  sparingly  m boi^^^^^^ 

water  or  cold  alcohol,  but  is  very  soluble  m boiling  alcohol ; it  melts 
at  212°.  It  is  a neutral  principle;  its  ^omposiUon,  accordi  « ^ 
Wertheim  and  Eochleder,  is  C7oH370ioN2-P2HO.  Black  p pp^^ 
imparts  its  properties  partially  to  water,  but  more  comp  y 

^^^THERAREUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Pepper  isan  acrid,  aromatic  stimulant, 
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in  general  use  as  a spice.  It  also  possesses  remarkable  febrifuge 
properties,  which  reside  in  the  piperin.  This  substance  has  been 
employed  with  much  success  in  the  treatment  of  ague,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  many  instances  in  effecting  a cure  in  cases  where  quin  a 
and  other  remedies  have  failed.  An  interesting  account  of  the  em- 
ployment of  piperin  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers  in  the 
Island  of  Trinidad,  by  Dr.  Hartle,  has  been  published  in  the  55th 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.  As  a stimulant,  black 
pepper  will  be  found  a useful  addition  to  bitters  in  atony  of  the 
digestive  organs ; externally  it  has  been  used  in  the  form  of  ointment 
to  chronic  diseases  of  the  scalp,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  rubefacient 
cataplasms. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  substance,  gr.  v.togr.xx. 

Confectio  Piperis.  Confection  of  Pepper.  (Take  of  black  pep- 
per, in  fine  powder,  two  ounces ; caraway,  in  fine  powder,  three 
ounces ; clarified  honey,  fifteen  ounces : rub  them  well  together  in  a 
mortar.)  This  preparation  was  introduced  into  the  pharmacopoeias 
as  a substitute  for  a quack  medicine  called  Ward’s  paste  for  piles. 
It  will  be  found  useful  in  hemorrhoids  occurring  in  the  weak  and 
debilitated.  Dose,  gr.  lx.  to  gr.  cxx.;  to  derive  any  benefit  from  its 
use  it  must  be  persevered  in  for  two  or  three  months. 

* Rubefacient  Cataplasm,  PARIS  CODEX.  (Barley  meal,  Siv.; 
vinegar,  §j.;  whites  of  three  eggs ; water,  sufficient  to  make  a cata- 
jDlasm  of  a proper  consistence ; spread  on  linen,  and  sprinkle  over  it 
half  an  ounce  each  of  black  pepper  and  of  fennel  in  fine  powder.) 
A speedy  rubefacient. 

* Piperin  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v.  every  hour  until 
gr.  xviij.  have  been  taken.  It  may  be  made  into  pill  with  mucilage 
or  conserve  of  roses. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Astringent  vegetable  preparations. 


Potass^  Permanganas.  Permanganate  of  Potash.  KO, 
MnA(=158). 

PREPARATION. — Take  of  caustic  potash,  five  ounces ; black  oxide  of  manganese, 
in  fine  powder,  four  ounces  ; chlorate  of  potash,  three  ounces  and  a half ; dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  a sufficiency  ; distilled  water,  two  pints  and  a half.  Reduce  the  chlorate 
of  potash  to  fine  powder,  and  mix  it  with  the  oxide  of  manganese  ; put  the  mixture 
into  a porcelain  basin,  and  add  to  it  the  caustic  potash,  previously  dissolved  in  four 
ounces  of  the  water.  Evaporate  to  dryness  on  a sand  bath,  stirring  diligently  to  pre-. 
vent  spurting.  Pulverize  the  mass,  put  it  into  a covered  Hessian  or  Cornish  crucible, 
and  expose  it  to  a dull  red  heat  for  an  hour,  or  till  it  has  assumed  the  condition  of  a 
semifused  mass.  Let  it  cool,  pulverize  it,  and  boil  with  a pint  and  a half  of  the  water. 
Let  the  insoluble  matter  subside,  decant  the  fluid,  boil  again  with  half  a pint  of  the 
water,  again  decant,  ^ neutralize  the  united  liquors  accurately  with  the  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  evaporate  till  a pellicle  forms.  Set  aside  to  cool  and  crystallize.  Drain  the 
crystalline  mass,  boil  it  in  six  ounces  of  the  water,  and  strain  through  a funnel  the 
throat  of  which  is  lightly  obstructed  by  a little  asbestos.  Let  the  fluid  cool  and  crys- 
tallize, dram  the  crystals,  and  dry  them  by  placing  them  under  a bell  jar  over  a vessel 
containing  sulphuric  acid. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  mixifig  tlie  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese (MnOg)  with  the  chlorate  of  potash  and  applying  heat,  the 
chlorate  of  potash  furnishes  oxygen  to  the  manganese,  converting  it 
into  manganic  acid  (MnOg)  which  unites  with  the  potash  to  form 
manganate  of  potash,  which  on  boiling  is  resolved  into  permanganate 
of  potash,  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  caustic  potash,  thus,  3KO 
MnOg = K0,Mn207 + MnOg + 2KO.  The  insoluble  matter  that  pre- 
cipitates is  the  resulting  peroxide  of  manganese,  the  solution  consist- 
ing of  the  permanganate  of  potash  and  caustic  potash ; this  latter  is 
converted  into  sulphate  of  potash  by  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  by  evaporation  and  crystallization  we  get  a mixed  mass 
composed  of  these  two  salts,  for  the  separation  of  which,  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  superior  solubility  of  the  permanganate,  and  finally 
we  are  directed  to  filter  through  asbestos,  to  avoid  the  decomposition 
that  the  solution  of  the  permanganate  would  experience  by  the  use 
of  an  organic  filter ; and  to  dry  the  resulting  crystals  under  a bell 
jar  in  the  vicinity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  abstracts  from  them  their 
moisture,  in  virtue  of  its  affinity  for  water. 

CHAEACTEES. — Dark-purple,  .slender,  prismatic  crystals,  inodorons,  with  a sweet 
astringent  taste,  soluble  in  water.  A single  small  crystal  suffices  to  form  with  an  ounce 
of  water  a rich  purple  solution,  which  when  mixed  with  a little  rectified  spirit  and 
heated,  becomes  yellowish-brown.  The  crystals  heated  to  redness  decrepitate,  evolve 
oxygen  gas,  and  leave  a black  residue,  from  which  water  extracts  potash,  recognised 
by  its  alkaline  reaction,  and  by  its  giving,  when  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
yellow  precipitate  with  bichloride  of  platinum. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Permanganate  of  potash  consists  of  one 
atom  of  potassa  and  one  of  permanganic  acid,  K0,Mn207.  The 
description  given  of  it  in  the  pharmacopoeial  characters  is  so  full  as 
to  leave  but  little  more  to  be  added ; the  brown  colour  alluded  to, 
when  treated,  as  directed,  with  rectified  spirit,  is  due  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  hydrated  peroxide,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  salt  which  always  results  on  its  being  brought  into  contact 
with  organic  matter;  the  remainder  of  the  characters  require  no 
explanation  (see  page  164). 

TESTS. — Entirely  soluble  in  cold  water.  Five  grains  dissolved  in  water  require  for 
complete  decoloration  a solution  of  forty-four  grains  of  granulated  sulphate  of  iron 
acidulated  with  two  fluid  drachms  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  rationale  of  this  test  is  that  when  so  treated  the  permanganate 
of  potash  supplies  oxygen  to  the  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  added  converts  it  into  persul- 
phate of  iron,  being  itself  reduced  to  protoxide  of  manganese,  which 
unites  with  more  of  the  sulphuric  acid  employed  to  form  sulphate 
of  manganese,  whilst  the  potash  unites  with  another  portion  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  form  sulphate  of  potash ; to  reduce  this  statement  to 
the  form  of  an  equation  we  will  require  ten  atoms  of  protosulphate 
of  iron,  eight  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  of  permanganate  oi 
potash,  thus,  lOFeOSO.3  Hh  K0Mn207  -4-  8SO3  = 5(Fe2038S03)  + 
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2M11OSO3+KOSO3.  Reducing  these  equivalents  to  figures,  we  are 
enabled  by  a very  simple  sum  in  proportion  to  see  that  in  the 
tests  the  salts  are  employed  with  strict  reference  to  their  atomic 
proportions,  thus  the  chemical  equivalent  of  granulated  sulphate 
of  iron  is  139,  of  permanganate  of  potash  158,  but  we  employ  ten 
equivalents  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  explain  the  reactions,  therefore 
158  : 1390  ::  5 : 43-98. 

THERAPEUTICAL  USES. — Permanganate  of  potash  has  been  ex- 
hibited both  internally  and  externally  as  a remedial  agent,  and  is 
also  very  generally  employed  as  a deodorizer  and  for  disinfectant 
purposes.  Internally  it  has  been  employed  in  diabetes,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Mr.  Sampson  of  London ; in  the  hands  of  other 
practitioners,  however,  it  has  completely  failed  ; in  cases  of  typhus 
.and  typhoid  fevers,  with  offensive  dejecta;  in  gangrene  of  the  lung; 
in  cases  of  phthisis  accompanied  with  offensive  sputa,  &c.  But  it  is 
principally  for  its  deodorizing  powers,  when  used  either  as  a wash  or 
gargle,  or  sprinkled  about  places  in  which  foul  smells  prevail,  that  it 
is  to  be  valued,  having  latterly  come  into  exteusive  use  for  such  pur- 
poses under  the  name  of  Gondy’s  disinfecting  fluid.  Its  action  in 
these  cases  undoubtedly  is  due  to  the  facility  with  which  it  eliminates 
oxygen  when  brought  into  contact  with  organic  matters,  decomposing 
them,  and  formi*ng  with  them  other  substances  of  an  inodorous  cha- 
racter. Schonbein,  the  discoverer  of  ozone  and  of  antozone,  believes 
that  one  if  not  three  equivalents  of  the  oxygen  in  permanganic  acid 
exists  in  this  peculiar  allotropic  condition,  which  he  has  described 
under  the  name  of  ozone,  and  to  the  existence  of  which  in  the  atmo- 
spheric air  he  attributes  its  purifying  influences;  should  further 
investigations  establish  the  correctness  of  his  views  about  this  most 
curious  principle,  we  may  be  induced  to  place  confidence  in  this 
solution  as  a disinfecting  agent  properly  so  called  (see  p.  469).  So 
far  as  I am  enabled  to  judge,  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  class  which  at 
all  seems  to  merit  the  title.  As  a deodorizer  it  is  of  unquestionable 
value,  and  as  already  stated  is  largely  used  for  such  purposes.  It 
has  also  been  used  as  a caustic,  acting  as  such  without  the  production 
of  much  pain  ; and  has  been  recommended  as  an  ingredient  (gr.  vi. 
of  the  salt  to  f§j.  of  water)  in  gonorrhoea  by  Mr.  Rich  of  Canada, 
who  speaks  with  confidence  of  its  value  in  such  cases.  My  friend 
Mr.  Wharton  informs  me  that  in  a case  of  gangrenous  ulcer  in  which 
he  employed  it,  it  not  only  corrected  the  foetor,  but  relieved  the  pain. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Permanganate  of  potash, 
for  internal  use,  should  be  ordered  in  solution  in  distilled  water,  the 
prescriber  bearing  in  mind  how  readily  all  organic  matter  decom- 
poses it.  As  a caustic  the  powder  should  be  sprinkled  lightly  over 
foul  and  fungoid  ulcers.  The  following  is  the  officinal  solution. 

Liquor  PotasscB  Permanganatis.  Solution  of  Permanganate 
of  P otash.  (Take  of  permanganate  of  potash,  four  grains ; distilled 
water,  one  fluid  ounce.  Dissolve.)  This  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  officinal  representative  of  Condys  ozonized  water,  a preparation 
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which,  however,  is  not  so  strong  as  the  ofRcinal  solution,  containing 
hut  2‘3  gr.  of  permanganate  of  potash  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
Gondys  disinfectant  fluid,  on  the  contrary,  is  much  stronger  than 
the  officinal  solution,  containing  9-26  gr.  of  permanganate  of  potash 
to  the  ounce  of  water.  Concly's  disinfectant  fluid  can  be  sold  at 
a much  cheaper  rate  than  the  officinal  solution,  inasmuch  as  it 
appears  to  be  made  directly  from  the  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  without  its  being  subjected  to  the  process  of  crystallization, 
and  is  consequently  not  chemically  pure ; any  imjourities  that  it 
mav  contain,  however,  can  in  no  way  interfere  with  its  satisfactory 
use"  as  a deodorizing  agent.  The  officinal  solution  may  be  admin- 
istered internally  in  doses  of  min.  x.  to  f3j.,  or  may  be  employed  as 
a lotion  or  wash  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  four  fluid  drachms  of 
the  solution  to  eight  ounces  of  distilled  water.  For  general  use,  in 
purifying  cess-pools,  sick-rooms,  water-closets,  etc.,  Condy  s disin- 
fecting fluid,  from  motives  of  economy,  will  doubtless  be  preferred. 


POTASSA  SULPHURATA.  Sulphurated  Potash.  (Tersulphuret 
of  potassium,  KS3,  with  sulphate  of  potash.)  (Syn.  : Potasii  sul- 
phuretum,  hepar  sulphuris.  Liver  of  sulphur.) 

PREPARATION. — “Take  of  carbonate  of  potash,  in  powder,  ten  ounces;  sublimed 
sulphur,  four  ounces  and  a half.  Mix  the  carbonate  of  potash  and  the  sulphui  in  a 
warm  mortar,  and,  having  introduced  them  into  a Cornish  or  Hessian  crucible,  let  this 
be  heated,  first  gradually  until  effervescence  has  ceased,  and  finally  to  dull  redness,  so 
as  to  produce  perfect  fusion.  Let  the  liquid  contents  of  the  crucible  be  then  poured 
out  on  a clean  flagstone,  and  covered  quickly  with  an  inverted  porcelain  basin  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air  as  completely  as  possible  while  solidification  is  taking  place.  The  solid 
product  thus  obtained  should,  when  cold,  be  broken  into  fragments,^  and  immediately 
enclosed  in  a green-glass  bottle,  furnished  with  an  air-tight  stopper. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — In  this  process  we  find  ten  equivalents 
of  sulphur  reacting  upon  four  of  carbonate  of  potash,  resulting  m 
the  production  of  three  atoms  of  tersulphuret  of  potassium,  one 
atom  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  four  equivalents 
of  carbonic  acid,  thus,  dKOCOa-blOSzrSKSs-bKOSOs-flCOa.^ 
PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  preparation  occurs  in  various  sized 
pieces  of  a yellowish-green  colour,  hard  and  fra^le;  inodorous  when 
quite . free  from  moisture,  but  emitting  the  disagreeable  odour  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  moistened.  It  has  an  acrid,  bitter, 
alkaline  taste. 


CHARACTERS.— Solid  grccuish  masses,  liver-brown  when  recently  broken,  a kahne, 
and  acrid  to  the  taste,  readily  forming  with  water  a yellow  solution,  which  ’ 
odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evolves  it  freely  yhen_  excess  of  hydrochloric  ^ 
is  dropped  into  it,  sulphur  being  at  the  same  time  deposited.  The  acid 
boiled  and  filtered,  is  precipitated  yellow  by  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  white  by  chloride 

of  barium. 


CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— It  is  a mixture  of  3 equivalents  of  tex- 
sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  1 of  sulphate  of  potash  (3  K 3 + > 
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SO3),  BERZELIUS.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  deliquesces,  attracts 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  successively  into  hyposulphite,  sulphite 
and  sulphate  of  potash,  becoming  ‘at  last  white  and  _ inodorous. 
Hepar  sulphuris  is  readily  soluble  in  water;  the  solution  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  highly  alkaline.  Treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
sulphide  of  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  with  the  deposition  of  sulphur, 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  reaction  that  ensues  between  three  atoms 
of  the  tersulphide  and  three  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  three  chlorines 
going  to  the  three  potassiums  to  form  three  chlorides  of  potassium,  the 
three  hydrogens  to  three  of  the  nine  sulphurs  to  form  three  atoms  of 
sulphide  of  hydrogen,  and  the  remaining  six  atoms  of  sulphur  being 
deposited  thu?,  3KS3  + 3HC1=:8KC1  + 3SH  + 6S;  the  yellow  pre- 
cipitate on  the  addition  of  bichloride  of  platinum  proves  the  salt  to 
be  one  of  potash  (see  p.  134),  whilst  the  white  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  chloride  of  barium  demonstrates  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

TEST. — About  three-fourths  of  its  weight  are  dissolved  by  rectified  spirit. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Liver  of  sulphur  is  seldom  met  with  in  a pure 
state  in  the  shops,  in  consequence  of  its  undergoing  decomposition 
so  readily;  advantage  is  taken  in  the  pharmacopoeial  test  of  the 
insolubility  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  rectified  spirit  to  estimate  its 
amount ; the  progressive  appearance  of  which  has  been  already  ac- 
counted for,  and  the  amount  of  which  should  not  exceed  one  fourth 
of  the  entire  weight  of  the  salt. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  large  doses,  sulphuret  of  potassium 
acts  as  a powerful  narcotico-acrid  poison,  a few  drachms  producing 
death  wdth  convulsions  and  tetanic  spasms.  In  small  doses,  it  operates 
as  a general  stimulant,  and  as  such  is  employed  on  the  continent  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  hooping  cough,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  re- 
bellious skin  diseases,  &c. ; but  in  this  country  it  is  rarely  used  as  an 
internal  remedy.  As  a topical  agent  it  is  applied  dissolved  in  water 
in  the  form  of  lotion  or  bath,  or  made  into  an  ointment  with  axunge, 
in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases  principally  those  of  a scaly  character, 
and  has  been  also  used  in  the  obstinate  eruptions  which  affect  the 
scalp. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— For  internal  use,  gr.  iij. 
to  gr.  x.  dissolved  in  some  aromatic  water  and  sweetened  with 
syrup. 

'^Balneum  Sulphuratum,  RAYER.  (SuljDhuret  of  potassium, 
Siv. ; tepid  water,  cong.  xxx. ; dissolve  in  wooden  vessels.)  This  may 
be  employed  as  a local  or  general  bath  in  skin  diseases. 

*Unguentum  Potassii  Sulphureti,  DEVERGIE.  (Solution  of  sul- 
phuret of  potash,  1 2 parts ; carbonate  of  potash,  8 parts ; axunge,  30 
parts;  mix.)  For  scabies  and  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  acids;  and  most  metallic  solutions. 

In  all  cases  of  poisoning  with  this  substance,  the  best  antidotes 
are  solutions  of  chlorinated  lime  or  chlorinated  soda,  with  emollient 
drink.s. 
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Rosmarini  Oleum.  English  Oil  of  Rosemary.  Rosmarinus 
officinalis,  Linn.  Plate  24,  Steph.  and  Church  Med.  Bot.  (The  oil 
distilled  in  England  from  the  flowering  tops.)  A native  of  the  south 
of  Europe;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Labiatce  (Lamiacece, 
Liudley,^  and  to  the  Linna3an  class  and  order  Diandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — A shrub,  6-8  feet  high;  leaves,  evergreen,  sessile, 
lanceolate,  revolnte  at  the  edge,  glabrous  on  the  upper  surface,  tomentose  beneath ; 
flowers,  pale-blue,  in  small  spikes  at  the  extremities  of  the  young  branches. 

PROPERTIES. — The  dried  tops  have  an  aromatic  agreeable  odour, 
somewhat  resembling  peppermint,  and  a warm,  pungent,  bitter  taste. 
These  properties  depend  chiefly  on  a volatile  oil,  of  which  a pound  of 
the  fresh  plant  yields  about  one  drachm.  This  oil.  Oleum  Rosma- 
rini,  is  obtained  by  the  usual  process  of  distillation ; it  is  limpid 
and  colourless,  with  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  herb  in  an  intense 
degree.  Its  density  is  0-897 ; and  its  composition  C45  Hgg  O2,  (Kane). 
Rosemary  tops  communicate  their  odour  to  boiling  water,  but  more 
completely  to  spirit. 

CHARACTERS. — Of  the  Oil.  Colourless,  with  the  odour  of  rosemary  and  a warm 
aromatic  taste. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Oil  of  rosemary  is  often  adulterated  with  oil  of 
turpentine  ; the  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  odour  when  dropped 
on  a heated  spatula,  or  by  its  not  being  completely  soluble  in  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Rosemary  possesses  the  aromatic  sti- 
mulant properties  of  the  Labiate  plants  before  described,  and  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  oil  is  frequently  added  to 
stimulating  liniments,  principally  on  account  of  its  odour. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Of  the  oil,  min.  ij.  to  min. 
V.  dropped  on  sugar. 

PREPARATIONS. — Linimcntum  Saponis  (p.  472),  Spiritus,  Tinctura  Lavandulae  com- 
posita  (p.  490). 

Spiritus  Rosmarini.  Spirit  of  Rosemary.  (Take  of  English 
Oil  of  Rosemary  one  fluid  ounce ; rectified  spirit,  nine  fluid  ounces. 
Dissolve.)  This  spirit  contains  about  thirty-one  times  as  much  Oil 
of  Rosemary  as  Spiritus  Rosmarini,  Bond.,  and  con'esponds  to  the 
Essence  of  Rosemary  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  Dose,  min.  x.  to 
min.  XXX.  Each  ten  minims  contain  one  minim  of  essential  oil. 


Sabadilla. — Cevadilla  (described  in  the  division  Anthelmintics) 
is  a powerful  stimulant,  and  as  such  is  used  in  the  form  of  tincture 
as  an  external  application  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  paralysis,  and 
over  the  region  of  the  heart  in  hysterical  and  nervous  palpitations. 
The  powder  of  the  seeds  is  employed  to  destroy  pefficuli , but  its 
application  is  not  unattended  -with  danger,  especially  if  the  skin  be 
broken.  The  active  principle  of  cevadilla  is  veratria,  as  befoie 
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mentioned,  and  it  was  principally  as  a means  of  affording  this  alka- 
loid that  it  was  originally  introduced  into  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias.  The  process  directed  to  he  followed  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  for  obtaining  it,  is  described  below.  , 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Of  cevadilla  m powder, 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 

* Tinctura  Sahadillce 

according  to  the  directi  _ . . 

veratria,  and  bruised,)  any  quantity ; rectified  spirit,  as  much  as 
will  cover  them ; macerate  for  ten  days,  express,  and  filter.)  For 
external  use  as  an  embrocation. 

* Extractum  Sahadillce.  (Evaporate  the  tincture  with  a gentle 
heat  to  a proper  consistence.)  Dose,  gr.  |^th  to  gr.  :fth  gradually 
increased.  This  extract  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for 
veratria. 

Veratria.  Veratria.  (An  alkaloid,  CG4H52N20ie,  obtained 
from  cevadilla ; not  quite  pure.) 

“ Take  of  cevadilla,  two  pounds ; distilled  water,  a sufficiency  j rectified  spirit, 
a sufficiency ; solution  of  ammonia,  a sufficiency ; h3ffirochloric  acid,  a sufficiency ; 
purified  animal  charcoal,  sixty  grains.  Macerate  the  cevadilla  with  half  its  weight 
of  boiling  distilled  water  in  a covered  vessel  for  twenty-four  hours.  Remove  the 
cevadilla,  squeeze  it,  and  dry  it  thoroughly  with  a gentle  heat.  ^ Beat  it  now  in  a 
mortar,  and  separate  the  seeds  from  the  capsules  by  brisk  agitation  in  a deep,  narrow 
vessel,  or  by  winnowing  it  gently  on  a table  with  a sheet  of  paper.  ^ Grind  the  seeds 
in  a coffee-mill,  and  form  them  into  a thick  paste  with  rectified  spirit.  Pack  this 
firmly  in  a percolator,  and  pass  rectified  spirit  through  it  till  the  spirit  ceases  to  be 
coloured.  Concentrate  the  spirituous  solution  by  distillation,  so  long  as  no  deposit 
forms,  and  pour  the  residue,  while  hot,  into  twelve  times  its  volume  of  cold  distilled 
water.  Filter  through  calico,  and  wash  the  residue  on  the  filter  with  distilled  water, 
till  the  fluid  ceases  to  pi’ecipitate  with  ammonia.  To  the  united  filtered  liquids  add 
the  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  let  the  precipitate  completely  subside,  pour  off  the 
supernatant  fluid,  collect  the  precipitate  on  a filter,  and  wash  it  with  distilled  water 
till  the  fluid  passes  colourless.  Diffuse  the  moist  precipitate  through  twelve  fluid  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  and  add  gradually  with  diligent  stirring  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid 
to  make  the  fluid  feebly  but  persistently  acid.  Then  add  the  animal  charcoal,  digest 
at  a gentle  heat  for  twenty  minutes,  filter,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  cool.  Add  ammonia 
in  slight  excess,  and,  when  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  pour  off  the  super- 
natant liquid,  collect  the  precipitate  on  a filter,  and  wash  it  with  cold  distilled  water 
till  the  washings  cease  to  be  affected  by  nitrate  of  silver  acidulated  with  nitric  acid. 
Lastly,  dry  the  precipitate  first  by  imbibition,  with  filtering  paper,  and  then  on  the 
steam  bath.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — The  Cevadilla  is  first  treated  with 
water  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  separation  of  the  seeds  from 
the  capsules;  they  are  then  ground,  and  exhausted  with  rectified 
spirit,  by  which  the  veratria,  in  combination  with  gallic  acid,  and 
some  resinoid  matter,  is  taken  up : the  solution  is  then  concentrated, 
and  poured  into  water,  by  which  the  resin  is  precipitated,  and  gotten 
rid  of  on  filtration,  but  the  gallate  of  veratria  is  still  retained  in 
solution  by  the  weak  spirit ; on  the  addition  of  the  ammonia,  the 
gallic  acid  unites  with  it,  and  the  veratria  in  a very  impure  state  is 
set  free,  and  being  insoluble  is  precipitated,  caught  on  the  filter  and 
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washed  with  water : on  the  addition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  it  unites 
with  the  veratria,  to  form  hydrochlorate  of  veratria,  which  by  diges- 
tion with  animal  charcoal  is  decolorized,  and  again  decomposed  by 
the  second  addition  of  ammonia,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  remain- 
ing in  solution,  veratria  being  precipitated  ; this  is  then  washed 
until  every  trace  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  removed,  which  is 
demonstrated  by  the  non-production  of  a white  precipitate  (chloride 
of  silver)  on  the  addition  of  the  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

CHARACTERS. — Pale  grey,  amorphous,  without  smell,  but,  even  in  the  most  minute 
quantity,  powerfully  irritating  the  nostrils;  strongly  and  persistently  bitter,  and  highly 
acrid  ; insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  spirit  and  ether,  but  readily  in  diluted 
acids,  leaving  traces  of  an  insoluble  brown  resinoid  matter.  An  active  poison. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  C64H52N20ie  (Merck)  ; 
is  not  volatile  nor  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air;  fuses  at  230°, and 
cools  into  a transparent  yellowish  mass.  It  reacts  alkaline,  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  requires  1000  parts  of  boiling  water  for  its 
solution,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  forms  salts  with  the  acids,  of  which  the  hydrochlorate  and  the 
sulphate  are  alone  crystallizable. 

TESTS. — Heated  with  access  of  air  it  melts  into  a yellow  liquid,  and  at  length  bums 
away,  leaving  no  residue. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Veratria  very . commonly  contains  Hme  ; the 
adulteration  may  be  readily  detected  by  heating  a small  quantity  in 
a platinum  spoon,  when,  if  it  is  pure,  it  will  be  completely  dissi- 
pated, the  lime,  if  present,  being  left  behind. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  large  doses,  veratria  operates  as  a 
powerful  irritant  poison,  causing  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  when  swallowed,  and  if  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
producing  much  irritation.  Its  action  in  small  or  medicinal  dose^ 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  understood,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
general  stimulant ; increased  action  of  the  intestines,  the  kidneys, 
and  the  capillaries  of  the  skin  being  in  general  produced  by  its  ad- 
ministration. Its  use  in  medicine  was  until  lately  confined  to  neu- 
ralgic diseases,  for  the  treatment  of  which  it  was  first  introduced  in 
the  form  of  ointment  as  an  external  application  by  Dr.  Turnbull ; 
but  the  experience  of  numerous  physicians  who  have  tried  it  on  his 
recommendation  not  coinciding  with  his  extravagant  praises  of  the 
remedy,  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  More  recently  it  has  been 
employed  in  France  as  an  internal  remedy  in  some  inflammatory 
diseases,  particularly  pneumonia  and  acute  rheumatism,  for  the  for- 
mer of  which  it  was  first  proposed  by  M.  Aran,  and  for  the  latter, 
in  which  its  efficacy  appears  now  to  be  well  established,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  many  French  physicians,  by  M.  Piedagnel.  Applied  m 
the  form  of  ointment,  veratria  has  been  lately  highly  recoimneudet 
in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints  by  Dr.  Klingti^r 
of  Glasgow.  The  action  of  cevadilla  as  a stimulant  is  similar  to 
that  of  veratria.,  but  of  course  much  weaker. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  l-12th  increased  very 
cautiously.  M.  Piddagnel  administers  it  in  acute  rheumatism  in 
the  form  of  pill,  each  pill  containing  l-14th  of  a grain  of  the  alka- 
loid. He  prescribes  at  first  three  of  these  pills  in  the  24  hours, 
and  increases  the  dose  by  one  pill  daily,  until  ten  pills  are  arrived 
at,  which  quantity  he  does  not  exceed  ; but  if  pain  in  the  throat 
or  stomach,  vomiting  or  diarrhoea  be  caused  sooner,  he  suspends  its 
use  at  once,  and  again  resumes  it  as  soon  as  these  symptoms  dis- 
appear should  there  be  occasion.  For  an  embrocation,  gr.  xxx.  of 
the  alkaloid  may  be  dissolved  in  f§j.  of  rectified  spirit.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  neither  it  or  the  ointment  should  be  brought  into 
contact  with  raw  surfaces. 

Unguentum  VeratricB.  Ointment  of  Veratria.  (Take  of  vera- 
tria,  eight  grains  ; prepared  lard,  one  ounce  ; olive  oil,  half  a fluid 
drachm.  Rub  the  veratria  and  the  oil  together ; then  mix  them 
thoroughly  with  the  lard.) 

* Tinctura  Veratrice,  MAGENDIE.  (Veratria,  gr.  iv. ; rectified 
spirit,  f^j. ; dissolve.)  Dose,  min.  x.  to  min.  xv. 

In  poisoning  with  veratria  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  poison- 
ing with  Colchicum.  (See  page  142.) 


Serpentaria.  Seiyentary.  ,(Syn.:  Virginian  STiake-Toot.  Root 
of  Aristolochia  serpentaria.)  Aristolochia  Serpentaria, Plate 
180,  Steph.  and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (The  dried  root ; from  the 
southern  parts  of  North  America.)  A native  of  North  America; 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Aristolochiacece,  and  to  the  Lin- 
n«an  class  and  order  Gynandria  Hexandria. 

BOTAXiCAL  CHAEACTEES.  — Stem,  simple,  flexuous,  8-10  inches  high;  Leaves 
alternate,  cordiform,  acuminate,  slightly  pubescent;  Flowers,  solitary,  reddish-brown. 

CHAEACTEES.— A small  roundish  root-stock,  with  a tuft  of  numerous  slender  radicles, 
about  three  inches  long,  yellowish,  of  an  agreeable  camphoraceous  odour,  and  a warm 
bitter  camphoraceous  taste. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  imported,  serpentaria  root  consists  of 
a tufted  head  with  numerous  attached  radicles  of  a yellowish -brown 
colour  externally,  whitish  within,  with  a short  resinous  fracture. 
The  odour  is  aromatic,  like  that  of  valerian,  and  the  taste  warm  and 
camphoraceous. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  consists  of  volatile  oil,  soft  resin,  bitter 
extractive,  gum,  albumen,  starch,  and  some  salts.  It  yields  its 
properties  to  water  and  to  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Virginian  snake-root,  although  at  one 
time  in  great  repute,  is  seldom  employed  in  the  present  day.  It 
appears  to  act  as  a general  stimulant,  and  as  such  was  used  in  typhoid 
fevers,  in  intermittents,  in  gangrenous  affections,  in  amenorrhoea  of 
the  debilitated,  etc.  It  is  still  very  generally  used  in  America. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  a bad  form, 
gr.  X,  to  gr.  xxx. 
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Infusum  Serpentarice.  Infusion  of  Serpentary.  (Take  of 
serpentary,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; boiling  distilled  water,  ten  fluid 
ounces.  Infuse  in  a covered  vessel  for  two  hours  and  strain.)  Dose, 
foss.  to  f^ij. 

Tinctura  Serpentarice.  Tincture  of  Serpentary.  (Take  of  ser- 
pentary, bruised,  two  ounces  and  a half ; proof  spirit,  one  pint. 
Macerate  the  serpentary  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  ounces  of 
the  spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally ; then  transfer  to 
a percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass  pour  into  the  perco- 
lator the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  the  perco- 
lation is  completed  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator  to  pressure, 
filter  the  product,  mix  the  two  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit 
to  make  one  pint.)  Dose,  f5j.  to  f3ij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver. 


SiNAPis  Alba  Semina. — White  mustard  seed  (described  in  the 
division  Emetics^  was  at  one  time  much  employed  as  a stimulant 
in  atonic  forms  of  dyspepsia,  but  is  very  rarely  used  as  such  in  the 
present  day.  It  was  taken  whole  in  the  dose  of  a dessert-spoonful 
three  or  four  times  a day. 


SOD^  Chlorat.®  Liquor.  Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda.  (A 
mixed  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda,  NaO,  CIO,  (=74'5)  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.)  (Syn.  Solution  of  Chloride 
of  Soda.  Chlorinated  Soda.  Hypochlorite  of  Soda.  Labarraques 
disinfecting  liquor.) 

BEEPAEATiox. — Take  of  carbonate  of  soda,  twelve  ounces;  chloride  of  sodium,  four 
ounces  ; black  oxide  of  manganese,  in  powder,  three  ounces ; sulphuric  acid,  two  fluid 
ounces  and  a half ; distilled  water,  forty-four  fluid  ounces.  Reduce  the  carbonate  of 
soda  to  powder,  dissolve  it  in  thirty-six  ounces  of  the  water,  and  put  the  solution  into 
a glass  vessel.  Mix  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  oxide  of  manganese,  place  them 
in  a retort,  and  add  to  them  the  sulphuric  acid,  previously  mixed  with  three  ounces  of 
the  water,  and  allowed  to  cool.  Heat  the  mixture  gradually,  and  pass  the  evolvw 
chlorine  through  a wash  bottle  containing  five  ounces  of  the  water,  and  afterw^irds 
into  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  When  the  disengagement  of  chlorine  has 
ceased,  transfer  the  solution  to  a stoppered  bottle,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  and  dark  place. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — lu  virtue  of  the  reactions  that  ensue 
between  the  chloride  of  sodium,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  we  have  chlorine  evolved ; two  atoms  of  sulphunc 
acid  and  one  each  of  the  salts  being  required  to  account  for  its 
development.  The  peroxide  of  manganese  gives  up  one  of  its  atoms 
of  oxygen  to  the  sodium,  converting  it  into  soda,  which,  unitmg 
with  one  of  the  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid,  forms  sulphate  ot 
soda;  the  protoxide  of  manganese  so  produced  unites  with  tie 
second  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphate  of 
and  the  chlorine  is  set  free,  thus,  NaCl-fMn02-j-2S03=Na0bU3+ 
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MnOSOa+Cl.  The  chlorine  on  being^  conveyed  into  the  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  converts  it  into  bicarbonate  of  soda,  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  hypochlorite  of  soda— two  equivalents  of  chlorine 
reacting  upon  four  of  carbonate  of  soda ; two  atoms  of  this  latter 
salt  give  up  their  carbonic  acid  to  the  other  two,  thus  producing 
two  equivalents  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  two  equivalents  of  caustic 
soda ; one  of  these  two  sodas  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  one  of  the 
two  equivalents  of  chlorine,  converting  it  into  hypochlorous  acid, 
which  unites  with  the  second  equivalent  of  soda  to  make  hypochlorite 
of  soda,  whilst  the  sodium  so  produced  unites  directly  with  the 
chlorine,  forming  chloride  of  sodium,  thus,  4Na0C02+2Cl=2(Na0 
2C02)+Na0C10+NaCl. 

CHAEACTEKS. — A colourless  alkaline  liquid,  with  astringent  taste  and  feeble  odour 
of  chlorine.  It  decolorizes  sulphate  of  indigo.  It  effervesces  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
evolving  chlorine  and  carbonic  acid,  and  forming  a solution  which  does  not  precipitate 
with  bichloride  of  platinum. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Its  precise  composition  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a mixture  of  hypo- 
chlorite of  soda,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  sodium.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air,  chlorine  escapes,  and  crystals  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda  are  gradually  deposited.  By  evaporation  with  a gentle  heat, 
crystals  are  obtained,  which  by  solution  in  water  afford  a liquid  with 
the  same  properties.  It  bleaches  vegetable  colours,  first  acting  as 
an  alkali  on  them.  This  solution  may  be  destinguished  from  that 
of  chlorinated  lime  by  its  not  precipitating  with  the  oxalates  or 
carbonates.  Its  not  precipitating  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  is 
indicative  of  the  absence  of  potash  (see  p.  164). 

TESTS. — Specific  gravity,  I’lOS.  One  fluid  drachm,  added  to  a solution  of  twenty 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  water  and  acidulated  with  two 
fluid  drachms  of  hydrochloric  acid,  requires  for  the  discharge  of  the  brown  colour  which 
the  mixture  assumes,  forty-three  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  only  sophistications  to  which  this  prepara- 
tion, so  far  as  I am  aware,  is  liable,  are  either  to  have  the  solution  of 
chlorinated  lime  substituted  for  it,  or  to  have  it  not  sufficiently  charged 
with  chlorine  ; the  first  of  these  will  be  evidenced  by  its  precipitation 
on  the  addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  second  can  be  judged  of 
by  the  volumetric  test,  which  demonstrates  the  existence  of  5‘46  gr. 
of  iodine,  corresponding  to  1’52  gr.  of  chlorine,  in  each  fluid  drachm. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  solution  agrees  precisely  in  its 
properties  with  hypochlorite  of  lime,  and  is  employed  for  the  same 
purposes  (see  page  377).  For  destroying  noxious  effiuvia  it  is  to  be 
preferred  to  that  substance,  as  the  salt,  chloride  of  sodium,  which 
is  left,  does  not  deliquesce;  while  chloride  of  calcium  is  very  deli- 
quescent. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — For  internal  use  min.  xx. 
to  min.  xxx,  in  a sufficiency  of  water,  which  may  be  sweetened  with 
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syrup.  Externally  it  may  be  used  as  a lotion,  fSj.  to  fSiv.  in  fJviij, 
of  water,  or  sprinkled  about  a room  to  destroy  unpleasant  odours, 
or  as  a topical  application  in  the  following  form  : — 

Gataplasma  Sodoi  Chloratoe.  Chlorine  Poultice.  (Take  of  solu- 
tion of  chlorinated  soda,  two  fluid  ounces ; linseed  meal,  four  ounces ; 
boiling  water,  eight  fluid  ounces.  Add  the  linseed  meal  gradually 
to  the  water,  stirring  constantly ; then  mix  the  solution  of  chlorinated 
soda.)  An  application  to  foul  and  gangrenous  sores. 


SODII  Chloridum.  Salt  NaCl.  (=  58-5). 

PEEPAEATioN. — Chloride  of  sodium  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia.  On  the  large  scale  it  is  procured  by  dissolving  and  crystallizing  rock- 
salt,  or  by  evaporating  sea  water,  or  the  water  of  some  mineral  springs,  in  which  it  is 
contained  in  large  quantities. 

CHAEACTEES. — In  Small  white  crystalline  grains,  or  transparent  cubic  crystals,  with 
a purely  saline  taste,  imparting  a yellow  colour  to  flame,  soluble  in  water.  The  solu- 
tion is  not  precipitated  by  bichloride  of  platinum,  but  gives  with  nitrate  of  silver  a white 
precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonia  but  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— It  is  composed  of  I equivalent  of  sodium, 
and  1 of  chlorine  (Na  Cl).  It  contains  no  water  of  crystallization, 
but  when  heated  decrepitates,  owing  to  some  water  being  mechani- 
cally lodged  between  the  tables  of  th^e  crystals.  Exposed  to  a bright 
red  heat  it  fuses,  and  at  a white  heat  volatilizes  unchanged.  The 
colour  it  imparts  to  flame  is  yellow,  characteristic  of  its  base.  Chlo- 
ride of  sodium  is  permanent  in  the  air  when  quite  pure;  and  is 
equally  soluble  in  cold  and  boiling  water,  requiring  ’PI  parts  of 
water  for  its  solution.  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  recti- 
fied spirit  dissolves  it  slightly.  Its  not  being  precipitated  by  bichloride 
of  platinum  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  a salt  of  potash ; the  white 
precipitate  it  yields  with  nitrate  of  silver  is  chloride  of  silver.  It  is 
neutral  to  test  paper. 

TESTS. — Free  from  moisture.  The  solution  is  not  rendered  hazy  by  chloride  of 
barium  nor  by  phosphate  of  soda  after  the  addition  of  a mixed  solution  of  ammonia 
and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 

ADULTERATIONS. — As  met  with  in  this  country,  common  salt  does 
not  contain  any  impurity  which  can  interfere  with  its  use  for  general 
or  pharmaceutical  purposes.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  chloride  of 
magnesium,  it  is  frequently  slightly  deliquescent ; this  impurity  will 
be  recognized  by  phosphate  of  soda  employed  as  directed  in  the 
pharmacopoeial  test,  the  precipitate  being  the  ammoniaco-magne- 
sian  phosphate ; were  it  rendered  hazy  on  the  addition  of  chloiide 
of  barium,  it  would  evidence  the  existence  of  a stdphate.  ^ 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Chloride  of  sodium  taken  internally 
in  moderate  quantities  acts  as  a mild  stimulant  to  the  digestive 
organs,  promoting  the  assimilation  of  the  food ; on  which  accoun  , 
as  well  as  in  consequence  of  its  agreeable  flavour,  it  is  used  genera  y 
by  man  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  an  adjunct  to  nearly  ever}  su 
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stance  employed  by  him  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  proves  serviceable 
to  digestion,  too,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
generation  of  intestinal  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal,  to  which 
‘those  who  use  little  or  no  salt  with  their  food  are  very  subject.  In 
somewhat  larger  doses  salt  acts  as  a mild  cathartic,  forming  a prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  many  mineral  waters,  in  which  it  augments  the 
operation  of  the  other  laxative  salts.  It  acts  as  an  emetic  in  doses 
of  one  or  two  ounces  ; and,  in  one  instance,  a pound  of  it  taken  at 
once  occasioned  death  with  all  the  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning. 
Applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  is  a local  stimulant,  producing 
the  effects  of  a rubefacient.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  not  much  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  As  an  emetic,  it  may  be  administered  in  nar- 
cotic poisoning  in  the  absence  of  other  substances ; as  a cathartic,  it 
is  not  given  alone,  but  is  advantageously  combined  with  the  other 
saline  cathartics  (see  page  157) ; as  an  anthelmintic,  a strong  solu- 
tion has  been  injected  into  the  rectum  to  destroy  ascarides ; as  a 
general  stimulant  it  is  used  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  in 
scrofulous  and  other  glandular  enlargements ; and  as  a topical  agent 
it  is  added  to  both  hot  and  cold  baths,  when  they  are  intended  to 
act  as  local  stimulants.  In  America  a saturated  solution  of  common 
salt  is  employed  with  much  success  as  a lotion  in  chronic  granular 
ophthalmia.  In  cholera,  and  some  other  diseases  in  which  the  saline 
constituents  of  the  blood  are  deficient,  a solution  consisting  of  gr.  cxx. 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  gr.  xl.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in 
f5lx.  of  water  has  been  injected  into  the  veins,  but  the  results, 
although  in  some  desperate  cases  apparently  of  use,  on  the  whole 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  more  successful  than  those  which  fol- 
lowed other  methods  of  treatment ; nevertheless,  in  the  last  out- 
breaks of  the  epidemic  it  has  been  again  put  strongly  forward  as  an 
infallible  remedy. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — As  a stimulant,  gr.  X.  to 
gr.  lx.  As  an  emetic,  3j.  to  Sij.  dissolved  in  Oj.  of  water.  For  baths, 
ft)j.  to  ft)ij.  may  be  added  to  from  cong.  iij.  to  cong.  v.  of  either  cold 
or  warm  water. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Nitrate  of  silver. 


* Staphisagria,  L.  E. — Stavesacre.  Seeds  of  Delphinium  sta- 
phisagria.  A native  of  the  south  of  Europe  ; belonging  to  the  N a- 
tural  family  Ranunculacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order 
Polyandria  Trigynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHABACTERS. — Stem,  Cylindrical,  branching,  downy,  about  2 feet  high; 
leaves,  alternate,  broad,  palmated,  smooth  on  the  upper,  downy  on  the  under  surface ; 
flowers,  purple,  in  lax  racemes, 

PROPERTIES. — Stavesacre  seeds  are  about  the  size  of  a small  pea, 
irregularly  triangular,  compressed,  dark  brown;  they  have  a faint 
unpleasant  odour,  and  a very  acrid  bitter  taste.  Their  acridity 
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depends  upon  an  uncrystallizable  alkaloid,  delphinia,  which  consti- 
tutes more  than  8 per  cent,  of  the  seed.  Delphinia  is  a yellowish- 
white  powder,  highly  acrid  and  poisonous,  being  in  many  respects 
somewhat  analogous  to  veratria;  its  composition  is  said  to  be  Cgyllig 
O2N  ? The  seeds  yield  their  active  properties  to  boiling  water,  but 
more  completely  to  alcohol  or  to  vinegar. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Stavesacre  is  a powerful  irritant,  at 
one  time  used  in  medicine  as  an  emetic  and  anthelmintic,  but  em- 
ployed at  present  only  for  the  destruction  of  pediculi.  An  ointment 
prepared  by  mixing  the  powdered  seeds  with  four  times  their  weight 
of  lard,  or  an  infusion  of  the  bruised  seeds  in  vinegar,  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  Delphinia  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Turnbull  of 
London  in  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  affections.  The  dose  of  it  is 
from  1-1 2th  to  l-4th  of  a grain  frequently  repeated. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  stavesacre  or  its  alkaloid  the  treatment 
is  the  same  as  in  poisoning  with  colchicum  (see  page  142).  . 


Sulphur,  (described  in  the  division  Cathartics,)  in  small  doses 
frequently  repeated,  acts  as  a stimulant  to  the  cutaneous  vessels,  and 
is  therefore  administered  occasionally  with  benefit  in  chronic  diseases 
of  the  skin,  particularly  scabies,  for  which,  however,  it  is  more  gene- 
rally employed  as  an  external  application.  The  curative  powers  of 
sulphur  in  this  disease  appear  to  be  specific,  but  it  has  been  more 
recently  shown  that  it  acts  as  a poison  to  a small  insect  ( Sarcoptes 
hominis  of  Raspail),  which  has  been  discovered  to  exist  in  the  pus- 
tules of  itch,  and  by  which  it  is  believed  by  many  that  the  disease 
is  produced.  Whatever  may  be  its  modus  operandi,  sulphur  is 
undoubtedly  more  generally  successful  in  the  cure  of  scabies  than 
any  other  substance  which  has  been  hitherto  employed.  It  is  used 
on  the  continent,  especially  in  France,  with  much  effect,  combined 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  in  the  proportion  of  2 parts  of  sulphur 
and  1 of  carbonate  of  potash  to  8 parts  of  lard  : when  frictions  are 
carefully  made  over  the  entire  body  with  this  sulphuro-alkaline 
ointment,  the  disease  may  be  cured  in  a few  hours.  The  surface  is 
first  well  rubbed  with  soft  soap  for  half  an  hour  in  a warm  bath, 
and  afterwards  with  this  ointment.  The  treatment  at  present  most 
successfully  pursued  in  the  British  army  is  to  boil  with  constant 
stirring  two  parts  of  sulphur  and  one  part  of  quicklime  in  ten  parts 
of  water,  until  the  lime  and  sulphur  are  united ; the  patient’s  body 
should  first  be  well  washed  with  warm  water,  then  for  half  an  hour 
with  this  wash,  the  sulphur  gradually  precipitating  on  the  skin  as 
the  water  evaporates;  the  patient  is  then  put  into  a warm  bath, 
and  finally  dressed  in  clean  clothes,  an  important  point,  inasniuci 
as  infected  clothes  will  reproduce  the  disease  : the  solution  shouia 
be  preserved  in  a carefully  stoppered  bottle  for  use.  Sulphur  is  a so 
used  as  an  external  application  in  many  other  cutaneous  eruptions, 
particularly  in  lepra  and  psoriasis,  in  the  very  chronic  stages  0 
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which  in  the  form  of  vapour,  sulphur-vapour  hath,  its  use  is  at  times 
productive  of  good  results.  The  dose  of  sulphur  as  a stimulant  is 
from  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. ; it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  electuary 
♦made  with  treacle  or  with  sju-up.  For  external  application  either  of 
the  following  ointments,  or  that  above  described,  may  be  used. 

Unguentum  Sulphur  is.  Ointment  of  Sulphur.  (Take  of 
sublimed  sulphur,  one  ounce ; prepared  lard,  four  ounces.  Mix 
thoroughly ;)  the  general  form  in  which  sulphur  is  applied  exter- 
nally. 


Terebinthina^  Oleum. — Oil  of  turpentine  (described  in  the 
division  Anthelmintics),  administered  in  small  but  frequently  re- 
peated doses,  acts  as  a general  stimulant  to  the  system,  and  as  such 
has  been  employed  in  the  low  stages  of  typhus  and  common  con- 
tinued fevers,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  neuralgia,  in  hemorrhages 
from  the  mucous  surfaces  dependent  on  an  atonic  state  of  the  vessels, 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  biliary  calculi  in  sciatica,  and  to  prevent 
the  access  of  the  fit  in  epilepsy.  In  the  low  stages  of  fevers  its  use 
in  the  form  of  turpentine  punch  (an  ounce  of  turpentine,  two 
ounces  of  brandy,  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  sugar  sufficient 
to  sweeten)  has  long  been  a valuable  remedy  in  the  wards  of  the 
Meath  Hospital ; half  of  this  should  be  taken  for  a dose,  to  be  re- 
peated, if  necessary,  every  third  hour. 

Kecently  Dr.  Frizelle  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  profession 
in  this  city  to  a tincture  and  extract  prepared  from  the  Pinus 
Larix.  He  has  found  these  preparations  of  great  service  in  the 
treatment  of  excessive  secretions  from  the  mucous  membrane  in 
general,  but  especially  so  from  the  pulmonary  and  urino-genital 
mucous  membranes.  The  properties  ascribed  to  these  preparations 
are  stimulating,  slightly  styptic,  astringent,  and  expectorant.  Its 
value  also  has  been  recognised  by  several  physicians,  in  the  inter- 
current haemoptysis  of  phthisis,  in  purpura,  epistaxis,  chronic  mucous 
discharges,  hematuria,  &c.  I have  found  the  tincture  of  use  in 
bronchial  affections  accompanied  with  excessive  mucous  secretion. 
The  chemical  history  of  the  bark  of  Pinus  Larix  has  been  carefully 
investigated  by  Professor  Aldridge,  who,  however,  failed  in  obtaining 
from  it  any  alkaloid.  He  found  the  bark  to  contain  cellulose, 
starch,  gum,  tannin,  resin,  essential  oil,  red  colouring  matter,  yellow 
ditto,  extractive  soluble  in  water,  extractive  soluble  in  alcohol.  To 
search  for  an  alkaloid  281bs,  were  boiled  with  water  acidulated  with 
dilutp  sulphuric  acid,  filtered  and  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda  ; 
a copious  red  precipitate  was  thrown  down  ; this  was  digested  with 
water,  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  only  a small 
' quantity  dissolved.  The  solution,  decolourized  by  purified  animal 
charcoal,  evaporated  to  dryness,  digested  with  alcohol  0-840,  filtered 
and  evaporated,  yielded  crystals  which  were  deliquescent,  and  only 
partially  soluble  in  water,  and  which  proved  to  be  a mixture  of  chloride 
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of  sodium  and  pinic  acid  ; more  recently  Dr.  Stenliouse  lias  succeeded 
in  finding  in  it  a volatile  crystallizable  principle,  acid  in  reaction, 
which  he  has  termed  Larixinic  acid.  The  dose  of  the  extract  is  gr. 
j.  to  gr.  V.;  of  the  tincture,  min.  xv.  to  f3ij. 

The  local  stimulant  properties  of  turpentine  have  been  already 
considered  (see  page  334) ; made  into  an  ointment  with  three  parts 
of  prepared  lard,  I have  occasionally  found  it  a useful  application 
in  some  very  chronic  cases  of  scaly  eruptions  on  the  scalp.  Turpen- 
tine vapour-baths  at  a high  temperature  have  been  for  some  time 
very  generally  used  and  highly  extolled  in  the  south  of  France  as  a 
remedy  in  catarrhal  and  rheumatic  affections ; they  are  prepared  by 
burning  in  a close  chamber  pine  branches,  to  the  vapour  arising 
from  which  the  patient  is  exposed,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
the  Eussian  vapour-baths. 

Linimentum  Terehinthince  A ceticum.  Liniment  of  Turpentine 
and  Acetic  Acid.  (Take  of  oil  of  turpentine,  one  fluid  ounce  ; 
acetic  acid,  one  fluid  ounce ; liniment  of  camphor,  one  fluid  ounce. 
Mix.)  This  is  the  officinal  representative  of  8t.  J ohn  Long’s  lini- 
ment (see  p.  335). 

Unguentum  Terehinthinx.  Ointment  of  Turpentine.  (Take 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  one  fluid  ounce ; resin,  in  coarse  powder,  sixty 
grains ; yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce ; prepared  lard,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  the  ingredients  together  by  the  heat  of  a steam  or  water  bath. 
When  they  are  melted,  remove  the  vessel,  and  stir  until  the  mixture 
becomes  solid.)  A warm  stimulant  ointment. 

The  four  following  substances  nearly  allied  to  turpentine,  and 
obtained  from  the  same  or  nearly  related  coniferous  trees,  are  em- 
ployed as  topical  stimulants  in  the  forms  of  ointments,  plasters,  or 
cerates. 

Pix  Burgundica.  Burgundy  Pitch.  Abies  excelsa,  Lamarck. 
Spruce  Fir.  Plate  208,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  {Pinus  Abi^).  (A 
resinous  exudation  from  the  stem,  melted  and  strained ; imported 
from  Switzerland.) 

CHARACTERS. — Hard  and  brittle,  yet  gradually  taking  the  form  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  kept ; opaque,  varying  in  colour,  but  generally  dull  reddish-brown  ; of  a 
peculiar  somewhat  empyreumatic  perfumed  odour,  and  aromatic  taste. 

TESTS. — Without  bitterness;  free  from  vesicles;  gives  off  no  water  when  it  is  heated. 

This  substance  as  met  with  in  the  shops  is  usually  a mixture  of 
common  turpentine,  resin,  and  palm  oil.  It  is  in  masses  of  a pale- 
yellow  colour,  with  a terebinthinate  odour  and  taste  ; when  pure, 
according  to  Guibourt,  it  has  a strong,  agreeable,  balsamic  odour, 
and  a sweet  perfumed  taste.  In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  it 
directed  to  be  prepared  for  use  in  medicine  “ by  a process  similar  to 
that  for  prepared  ammoniacum,”  when  it  constitutes  i fa;  .dM'’ 
gundica  prceparata.  It  is  only  used  externally  as  a topical  stiinu 

Emplastrum  Picis.  Pitch  Plaster.  (Take  of  Burgundy  pih;lb 
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twenty-six  ounces  ; common  frankincense,  thirteen  ounces ; resin, 
four  ounces  and  a half ; yellow  wax,  four  ounces  and  a half ; ex- 
pressed oil  of  nutmeg,  one  ounce ; olive  oil,  two  fluid  ounces ; water, 
two  fluid  ounces.  Boil  all  the  ingredients  together  gently  in  a copper 
pan  over  a clear  fire,  and  keep  simmering  for  four  or  five  hours, 
stirring  constantly  until  the  oil  and  litharge  acquire  a proper  con- 
sistence for  a plaster,  adding  more  water  during  the  process  if  neces- 
sary.) A stimulating  plaster  applied  to  the  chest  in  chronic  catarrhal 
complaints,  and  over  the  seat  of  the  pain  in  local  neuralgia  and  in 
chronic  rheumatism. 

PiX  Liquida.  Tar.  (A  bituminous  liquid,  obtained  from  the 
wood  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  Li%n.,  and  other  pines,  by  destructive 
distillation.)  Tar  is  prej^ared  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  from  various  trees  of  the  fir  tribe,  by  a species  of  distil- 
latio  'per  descensum.  The  old  wood  and  roots  are  closely  packed 
into  the  upper  part  of  a pit  dug  in  the  earth,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
an  iron  pan  is  fixed  ; the  timber  is  ignited  and  covered  with  sods  of 
earth  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  volatile  parts ; and  the  tar  gradu- 
ally exudes  and  flows  into  the  iron  pan,  from  whence  it  is  conducted 
by  a pipe  into  barrels,  each  of  which  holds  31-|  gallons. 

CHAKACTERS. — Thick,  vlscId,  brownish-black,  of  ,a  well-known  peculiar  aromatic 
odour.  Water  agitated  with  it  acquires  a pale-brown  colour,  sharp  empyreumatic  taste, 
and  acid  reaction. 

Tar  is  a thick,  tenacious,  opaque  liquid,  of  a dark-brown,  almost 
black  colour,  with  a strong  peculiar  odour,  and  a bitter  disagreeable 
taste.  It  dries  so  slowly,  even  when  exposed  to  the  air,  that  it  re- 
tains its  liquid  character  for  an  almost  indefinite  period.  It  is  com- 
posed of  various  resins,  modified  oil  of  turpentine,  acetic  acid,  and 
water ; communicates  both  odour  and  taste  to  water,  which  dissolves 
out  its  oil  and  acid  ; and  is  soluble  in  alcohft,  ether,  and  the  fixed 
and  volatile  oils. 

Tar  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  in  chronic  catarrhal  complaints, 
and  in  the  form  of  vapour  its  inhalation  was  highly  recommended 
by  Sir  Alexander  Crichton  in  phthisis.  In  the  present  day,  however, 
it  is  only  used  as  a local  stimulant  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases. 

* Aqua Picis  liquidcB.  (Tar,  tbij. ; water,  cong.  j. ; mix,  stirring 
with  a stick  for  quarter  of  an  hour  ; as  soon  as  the  tar  has  subsided, 
strain  the  liquor,  and  keep  it  in  well-closed  jars.)  Tar-water,  the 
formula  for  which  has  been  omitted  from  the  Pharmacopoeia,  was 
first  introduced  by  Bishop  Berkeley  as  a remedy  for  diseases  of  the 
chest  and  of  the  kidneys;  the  dose  was  from  Oj.  to  Oij.  daily.  Its 
use  is  completely  obsolete  in  the  present  day. 

* U nguentum  Picis  liquida.  (Take  of  tar,  Oss. ; yellow  wax, 
oiv. ; melt  the  wax  with  a gentle  heat,  then  add  the  tar,  and  stir 
the  mixture  constantly  until  it  concretes.)  Tar  ointment  is  often 
used,  but  in  my  experience  rarely  with  benefit,  as  a stimulant  in 
chronic  diseases  of  the  skin. 
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* O il  of  Pitch.  By  distilling  tar  with  water,  a mixture  of  impure 
oil  of  turpentine,  a 'pyrogenous  oil,  and  some  pyretin  is  procured ; 
this  liquid  under  the  name  of  oil  of  ( Huile  de  Cade  of  the 

French)  is  very  highly  spoken  of  on  the  continent  as  a local  appli- 
cation in  many  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  obstinate  forms  of 
lichen,  herpes,  and  eczema,  but  in  some  cases  in  which  I tried  it, 
the  results  were  not  at  all  satisfactory.  Inunctions  are  made  with 
it  twice  a-day.  Most  French  pharmacologists  restrict  the  term  huile 
de  cade  (Oleum  Gadinum)  to  a tarry  oil  obtained  by  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  the  wood  of  the  Juniperus  oxycedrus. 

Eesina.  Resin.  (The  residue  of  the  distillation  of  the  turpen- 
tines from  various  species  of  Pinus,  Linn,  and  Abies,  Lam.^  Rosin 
or  resin  is  met  with  in  two  forms,  yelloiv  resin  ( resi/na  flava)  and 
brown  resin  or  Colophony  ( resina  nigra  seu  Golophonium).  The 
former  is  obtained  when  the  application  of  heat  is  stopped  before  all 
the  volatile  oil  is  expelled  from  the  pine  turpentines ; the  latter  when 
the  process  is  continued  until  all  the  oil  is  distilled. 

CHAEACTEKS. — Translucent,  semi-opaque,  yellowish,  brittle,  pnlverizable ; fracture 
shining ; odour  and  taste  faintly  terebinthinate.  It  is  easily  fusible,  and  burns  with  a 
dense  yellow  flame  and  much  smoke. 

Resin  is  a semi-transparent,  very  brittle  solid,  varying  in  colour 
from  pale-yellow  to  brownish-black.  It  has  a faint  turpentine  odour, 
but  is  quite  tasteless ; it  consists  of  two  resins  which  have  been  named 
Pinic  and  Sylvie  acids  ; the  composition  of  both  is  the  same,  viz. , 

C40H30O4.  In  medicine,  yellow  resin  alone  is  employed;  it  is  used 

partly  as  a local  stimulant,  but  principally  to  communicate  a certain 
degree  of  consistency  or  adhesiveness  to  ointments,  plasters,  &c. 

Ungentum  Resince.  Ointment  of  Resin.  (Take  of  resin,  in 
coarse  powder,  eight  ounces;  yellow  wax,  four  ounces;  simple  oint- 
ment, sixteen  ounces.  ^Melt  with  a gentle  heat,  strain  the  mixtuie 
while  hot,  through  flannel,  and  stir  constantly  until  it  cools.)  This 
ointment,  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Basilicon  ointment, 
is  employed  as  a stimulating  application  to  foul  and  indolent  ulc^. 

Thus  Americanum.  Common  Frankincense.  Pinus ^Tseda, 
Linn,  the  Frankincense  Pine,  and  Pinus  palustris.  Millers  Diet. 
the  Swamp  Pine.  Plates  16,  17,  aud  20,  Lambert  Pinus.  (Ibe 
concrete  turpentine,  from  the  Southern  States  of  North  America.) 
Much  confusion  exists  as  to  the  relation  existing  between  Burgun^^ 
pitch  and  Frankincense;  but  the  former  is  generally  believed  to  be 
obtained  by  melting  the  latter  in  water  immediately  after  it  Has 
been  removed  from  the  tree  and  straining  through  a cloth. 

CHARACTERS.— A softish  briglit-ycllow  opaque  solid,  resinous  but  tough,  having  the 
odour  of  American  Turpentine. 

Frankincense  is  chiefly  imported  from  Canada  t^J^form  of  yel- 
lowish or  brownish-yellow  tears,  which  are  hard  and  brittle , 11 
an  agreeable  fragrant  terebinthinate  odour,  stronger  when 
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and  an  acrid  bitter-  taste.  It  is  used  in  medicine  only  as  an  addition 
to  some  plasters,  chiefly  to  give  them  odour  and  consistency.  Its 
properties,  nevertheless,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  turpentines. 
The  London  College  directed  it  to  be  prepared  for  use  as  follows : — 
Thus  prceparatum,  “Frankincense,  ibj.;  water,  sufficient  to  cover 
it ; boil  the  frankincense  in  the  water  until  it  liquefies,  and  strain 
through  a hair  sieve ; then,  when  cold,  pour  off  the  water  and  keep 
the  frankincense  for  use.” 


* Veratrum.  White  hellebore.  Rhizome  of  Veratrum  album.. 
A native  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  central  and  southern  Europe ; 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Melanthacew,  and  to  the  Linnsean 
class  and  order  Polygamia  Monoecia. 

BOTAsrrcAL  CHARACTEES.— Rliizome,  fleshy,  cylindrical,  giving  origin  to  numerous 
undivided  radicles ; Stem,  1-4  feet  high  ; Leaves,  sheathing,  plaited,  ovato-oblong  ; 
Flowers,  greenish-yellow,  in  a large  spreading  panicle. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  usually  met  with  in  the  shops,  white 
hellebore  root  consists  of  the  rhizome  with  the  radicles  attached  ; it 
is  in  pieces  of  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  about  the  thickness  of 
the  little  finger  ; covered  with  a rough,  dark-brown  bark  ; grayish- 
white  internally.  In  the  fresh  state  it  has  a strong,  disagreeable 
smell,  which  is  nearly  lost  by  drying  ; but  it  retains  the  acrid,  in- 
tensely bitter  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  a fatty  matter,  yellow 
colouring  matter,  starch,  gum,  lignin,  and  an  alkaloid  on  which  its 
acridity  depends,  and  which  has  been  named  veratria  (see  page  503), 
combined  with  gallic  acid  ( Pelletier  and  Caventou ).  More  recently 
Simon  has  announced  the  discovery  of  two  new  vegetable  alkaloids 
in  white  hellebore  root,  one  of  which  he  has  called  Jervin,  and  the 
other  Barytin.  The  acridity  of  the  root  is  extracted  both  by  water 
and  by  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  local  action  of  white  hellebore 
root  is  powerfully  irritant.  Snuffed  up  the  nostrils  it  produces  a 
copious  flow  of  mucus  with  much  sneezing  ; wherefore  it  was  once 
used  as  an  errhiue — a class  of  medicines  now  quite  obsolete — two  or 
three  grains  of  the  root,  finely  powdered  and  mixed  with  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  powdered  liquorice-root,  orris-root,  or  starch,  being 
employed  every  evening ; it  enters  into  the  composition  of  most 
cephalic  snuffs.  White  hellebore  root,  when  taken  internally,  is  a 
powerful  stimulant,  even  in  not  very  large  doses  causing  irritation 
and  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  was  at  one  time  much  used 
in  nervous  affections  and  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally;  its  employment  in  gout  has  been  replaced  by 
colchicum,  and  its  application  for  the  destruction  of  pediculi  by 
stavesacre ; so  that  at  present  it  is  scarcely  put  to  any  use  : the  dose 
of  the  powder  is  from  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v.  cautiously  increased. 
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* Viiium  Veratn.  (White  hellebore,  sliced,  Sviij. ; sherry  wine, 
Oij. ; macerate  for  seven  days  and  filter.)  Dose,  min.  v.  to  min.  x. 

In  poisoning  with  white  hellebore,  the  same  treatment  should  be 
used  as  in  poisoning  with  colchicum  (see  page  142). 


ViNUM  XericuM.  Sherry.  (A  Spanish  wine.) 

CHAEACTEKS. — Pale  yellowisli-brown  ; containing  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  per 
cent,  of  alcohol. 

It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
any  detailed  account  of  the  mode  of  preparation,  or  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  the  almost  innumerable  varieties  of  wine  that  are  to  he 
met  with.  The  observations  to  be  made  will  therefore  refer  to  wines 
generally. 

PROPERTIES. — Wine  is  a transparent  liquid,  of  a yellowish,  red- 
dish-yellow, or  deep  red  colour.  It  has  a peculiar,  agreeable  odour 
(bouquet ) and  taste ; both  odour  and  taste  vary  exceedingly.  Wine 
consists  of  water,  alcohol,  tartaric  and  acetic  acids,  bitartrate  ol 
potash,  tartrate  of  lime,  extractive  matter,  colouring  matter,  yegeto- 
aniraal  matter,  and  a peculiar  volatile  oil  or  rather  ether,  which  has 
been  named  oenanthic  ether.  In  the  white  wines,  tannin  and  colour- 
ing matter  are  less  in  proportion  than  in  the  red  wines.  The  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  which  is  present  in  wine  varies  exceedingly,  some  of 
the  weaker  German  wines  containing  only  6-90  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  alcohol,  while  strong  Port  wine  contains  17T0  per  cent.  (Christison). 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  only  adulterations  of  wine,  which  are  of 
importance  with  reference  to  its  use  in  medicine,  are  the  additions 
of  lead  or  of  lime  which  are  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting acescehcy.  The  former  is  detected  by  the  black  precipitate 
which  is  produced  on  the  addition  of  sulphuretted^  hydrogen. 
latter  by  the  white  precipitate  formed  with  solution  of  oxalate  of 

ammonia.  . . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Wine  is  an  excellent  stimulant  in  the 

advanced  stages  of  typhus  fevers,  being  generally  better  suited  for 
this  purpose  than  any  other  alcoholic  liquid.  Its  use  is  particularly 
called  for  when  delirium  is  present  with  much  sinking  of  the  vital 
powers;  or  should  the  nervous  symptoms,  as  singultus,  subsultus  ten- 
dinum,  and  sleeplessness  unaccompanied  by  any  local  inflammation 
or  congestion  predominate.  The  use  of  wine  in  fever  is  not  contra- 
indicated, as  has  been  stated  by  many,  when  the  tongue  is  dry  or 
black,  when  the  eyes  are  red  or  suffused,  or  when  there  is  morbui 
heat  of  the  surface;  as  wine  often  proves  of  great  benefit  when  one 
or  even  more  of  these  symptoms  is  present.  Wine  is  also  given 
with  much  advantage  in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases,  in  chrom 
debility,  especially  when  it  is  caused  by  excessive  discharges,  ui 
mortification  unaccompanied  by  inflammatory  symptoms,  in  e 
sipelas  and  in  tetanus.  When  any  local  congestion  or  in  amnia 
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is  present  or  may  be  apprehended,  the  administration  of  wine  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  is  for  the  most  part  calculated  to  do  mischief. 

Although  Sherry  is  the  only  wine  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
Port  is  more  generally  employed  in  medicine  ; Claret  and  Madeira 
are  also  used.  When  its  greater  strength  and  its  astringency  are 
not  objectionable,  Port  wine,  when  it  can  be  had  pure,  now  a matter 
of  great  difficulty,  is  always  to  be  preferred.  Madeira  and  Claret 
are  often  inadmissible  on  account  of  their  acidity ; but  should  this 
not  be  a contraindication  to  their  use,  the  former  is  well  adapted 
for  debilitated  or  broken-down  habits ; the  latter  when  the  employ- 
ment of  stronger  wines  might  prove  injurious.  Sherry  is  chiefly 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  medicated  wines,  but  Cape  wine 
is  usually  substituted  by  druggists  on  account  of  its  cheapness;  in  a 
dietetical  point  of  view.  Sherry  is  the  wine  in  most  general  use  in 
the  British  Islands,  and  that  calculated  to  agree  best  with  most 
constitutions. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  quantity  of  wine 
which  should  be  administered  in  the  treatment  of  disease  varies  so 
exceedingly  in  different  cases,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule  thereon.  From  foviij.  to  ffixx.  is  the  quantity 
usually  given  in  the  24  hours,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  a great  tolerance  of  wine  in  disease.  As  an  injection  for 
the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele,  two  parts  of  port  wine  are  diluted  with 
one  of  water. 


Zingiber.  Ginger.  Zingiber  officinale,  Roscoe,  Trans.  Linn. 
Soc.  Plate  11,  Woodv.  Med.  Rot.  (Amomum  Zingiber.)  (The 
rhizome,  scraped  and  dried  ; from  plants  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies,  India,  and  other  countries.)  Supposed  to  be  originally  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies ; at  present  cultivated  in  most  tropical 
countries.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Zingiberacece,  and  to 
the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Monandria  Monogynia. 

botjVxtcal  charactees. — Stem,  annual,  two  to  three  feet  high,  cylindrical,  invested 
with  the  smooth  sheaths  of  the  leaves ; leaves,  linear-lanceolate,  smooth ; flowers, 
yellowish  with  purple  lips,  in  cone-shaped,  radical  or  rarely  terminal,  solitary  spikes ; 
fruit,  a 3-celled  capsule. 

PREPARATION. — The  rhizome  or  root-stalk,  which  is  biennial,  is  dug  up  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  year  of  its  growth,  cleaned,  scalded  with  boiling  water,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  when  it  constitutes  what  is  called  black  ginger  ; to  prepare  wliite 
ginger,  the  rhizome  is  not  scalded,  but  the  outer  coats  are  removed  by  scraping. 

CH^VRACTERS — Of  the  Rhizome.  Irregular-lobed  decorticated  pieces,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  subcompressed,  yellow-white  but  not  chalky  on  the  surface,  with  a short, 
mealy  fracture,  hot  taste,  and  agreeable  aroma.  Powder  yellowish-white. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  met  with  in  commerce,  ginger  is  in 
various-sized,  flattened  pieces,  knotty,  palmated,  hard  and  compact. 
Black  ginger  is  of  a dirty  gray  colour,  and  rugose  externally,  yellow- 
ish brown  and  stringy  within.  Wliite  ginger  is  whitish  or  pale  yel- 
low externally,  pale  buff  within,  with  a somewhat  starchy  texture. 
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The  finer  sorts  of  ginger  are  firm,  sound,  and  heavy,  and  have  a 
peculiar,  rich,  aromatic  odour,  and  a warm,  very  pungent  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Ginger  contains'a  pale  yellow,  volatile 
oil,  an  acrid  soft  resin,  a sub-resin,  gum,  starch,  extractive,  nitroge- 
nous matter,  &c.  Its  properties,  which  depend  chiefly  on  the  volatile 
oil  and  soft  resin,  are  extracted  by  water  and  by  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Gipger  is  a powerful  aromatic  stimu- 
lant ; when  taken  in  moderation  increasing  remarkably  the  tone  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  being  consequently  much  employed  as  a 
condiment.  In  medicine  it  is  principally  used  to  give  warmth  and 
flavour  to  other  drugs.  Ginger  .acts  as  a special  stimulant  to  the 
urino-genital  mucous  membrane,  its  use  should  be  therefore  avoided 
by  persons  who  have  any  tendency  to  stricture  of  the  urethra.  As 
a local  stimulant  it  is  chewed  in  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  relaxation 
of  the  uvula,  &c. ; the  powder  made  into  a paste  with  boiling  water 
and  spread  on  linen  is  a speedy  rubefacient. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  V.  tO 
gr.  XXX. 

Syrupus  Zingiberis.  Syrup  of  Ginger.  (Take  of  tincture  of 
ginger,  one  fluid  ounce;  syrup,  seven  fluid  ounces.  Mix  with  agita- 
tion.) Dose,  f3ss.  to  foij. 

Tinctura  Zingiberis.  Tincture  of  Ginger.  (Take  of  ginger, 
bruised,  two  ounces  and  a half ; rectified  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate 
the  ginger  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit,  in 
a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally ; then  transfer  to  a percolator, 
and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  the  re- 
maining five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation  is 
completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator  to  pressure,  filter 
the  product,  mix  the  two  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  rectified  spirit 
to  make  one  pint.)  Dose,  min.  xv.  to  f5j. 

* Essence  of  Ginger  commonly  kept  in  shops  is  nothing  more  than 
a verv  strong  tincture. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

STIMULANTS,  SPECIAL. 

All  who  look  to  a merely  scientific  classification  of  the  Materia 
Medica  object  to  the  use  of  the  terms  Specifics  and  Alteratives, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  only  employed  to  define  agents  with  the  rationale 
of  the  remediate  modes  of  action  of  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
While  this  may  be  fully  admitted,  the  practical  utility  of  such  a 
nomenclature  is,  nevertheless,  so  great  and  so  generally  understood, 
that  until  medical  science  has  arrived  at  a much  more  advanced 
stage  of  progress  than  has  been  as  yet  attained,  it  would,  I think,  be 
foolish  to  discard  these  terms  in  consequence  of  any  theoretical  ideas. 
I have,  therefore,  united  both  in  the  same  chapter  under  the  above 
title.  In  this  division  of  medical  agents,  then,  will  be  included 
those  substances  which,  by  a special  or  peculiar  action  on  individual 
organs,  or  on  the  system  generally,  produce  remediate  effects.  Those 
of  them  which  give  rise  to  some  alteration,  not  well  understood,  in 
the  nature  or  quality  of  vital  action,  are  termed  alteratives  ; while 
those  which  possess  a special  influence  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
diseases  are  denominated  specifics.  Many  alteratives  and  specifics 
have  been  already  described  in  other  classes  of  medicines,  but  the 
articles  contained  in  this  chapter  cannnot,  with  a regard  to  accuracy 
or  convenience  in  arrangement,  be  included  in  any  of  them  ; inas- 
much as  the  nature  of  the  primary  influence  which  some  of  these 
agents  exert  on  the  animal  economy  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained;  and  others  possess  a peculiar  influence  over  certain 
organs  or  diseases  chiefly  : — as  examples  of  the  former  I may  refer 
to  Mercury,  Iodine,  and  Gold:  of  the  latter,  to  Nux-vomica,  Cubebs, 
and  Copaiba. 

* AcTiEA  Racemosa,  Cimacifuga  Racemosa.  Black  Snake 
Root,  or  Cohosh,  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1139.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  United  States,  growing  in  the  shady  woods  from  Canada  to 
Florida,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Ranunculacece,  and  to  the 
class  and  order  Polyandria  Di-Pentagynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — A tall  Stately  plant,  stem  herbaceous,  six  to  eight  feet 
high,  root  perennial.  Leaves  large,  ternately  decomposed.  Flowers  white,  small,  race- 
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mose,  calyx  white,  four  leaved,  deciduous;  petals  minute,  shorter  than  the  stamens; 
pistil  consisting  of  an  oval  germ,  and  a sessile  stigma.  Fruit,  an  ovate  capsule,  con- 
taining many  flat  seeds. 

PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  root  (the  part  used) 
is  thick,  irregularly  bent,  varying  in  length  from  two  to  three  or 
more  inches,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  rough,  jagged, 
dark  brown  in  color,  peculiar,  rather  disagreeable  odour,  lo.st  on 
keeping;  taste  rather  acrimonious  and  astringent;  boiling  water 
extracts  its  virtues ; according  to  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Tilghman  of 
Philadelphia,  it  contains  gum,  starch,  sugar,  resin,  wax,  fatty  matter, 
tannic  and  gallic  acids,  black  coloring  matter,  green  coloring  matter, 
lignin,  and  salts  of  potassa,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  It  is  also 
supposed  to  contain  some  volatile  principle  not  as  yet  insulated. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS  AND  USES. — The  physiological  effects 
produced  by  actsea  are  not  very  marked  ; properties  of  a sedative 
character  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  Dr.  Hilduth  of  Ohio  found  it 
in  large  doses  to  produce  vertigo,  impaired  vision,  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, but  no  alarming  narcotic  symptoms ; mild  tonic  properties  have 
also  been  ascribed  to  it,  as  also  special  stimulant  action  over  the 
uterus,  and  the  secretions  of  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  bronchial  mucous 
membrane.  In  America  it  enjoys  reputation  in  the  treatment  of 
chorea,  affections  of  the  lungs  resembling  phthisis,  hysteria,  dropsy, 
but  especially  in  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism,  in  which  latter 
disease  it  has  been  found  of  great  service  by  Professor  Simpson  of 
Edinburgh . Its  use  in  my  hands  has  not  been  attended  Avith  the 
happy  results  attributed  to  it  by  other  practitioners;  still  I consider 
it  one  of  those  remedies  which  merit  a more  extended  clinical  inves- 
tigation. Therefore  I have  introduced  this  notice  of  it,  although  it 
is  not  officinal  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Either  in  the  form  of 
powder,  decoction,  tincture,  or  extract.  Dose  of  the  powder,  gr.  xv. 
to  gr.  XXX. 

^ Decoctum  Actcece.  Decodion  of  Adcea.  (Take  of  the  root, 
bruised,  one  ounce;  water,  one  pint;  boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  filter.) 
Dose,  f?j.  to  fMj. 

* Tindura  Adcece.  Tindure  of  Adcea.  (Take  of  the  root 
bruised,  four  ounces  ; proof  spirit,  a sufficiency  ; macerate  the  root 
in  a pint  of  the  spirit  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  transfer  all  to  a 
percolator,  adding  spirit  as  may  be  required,  and  recover  a pint  of 
tincture.)  This  is  a much  stronger  tincture  than  that  usually  met 
with  in  British  pharmacy,  but  is  about  the  strength  of  that  used  in 
America.  Dose,  f3ss.  to  fSij. 

Of  those  preparations  the  powder  or  tincture  should  be  preferred ; 
a resinous  principle,  obtained  by  precipitation  on  the  addition  of 
tincture  to  water,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Wood,  used  by  the  Ammcan 
Ecledics  in  grain  or  two  grain  doses,  under  the  incorrect  title  of 
Cimacifugin. 
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* AMMONiiE  Arsenias. — Arseniate  of  Ammonia 

K&0,=11Q). 

j PREPARATION. — This  compound  is  readily  prepared  by  saturating  a solution  of 

arsenic  acid  with  ammonia,  talcing  care  that  the  alkali  be  in  excess,  evaporating  and 
crystallizing. 

PROPERTIES. — Arseniate  of  ammonia  crystallizes  in  white,  trans- 
parent, small  rhomboidal  prisms.  It  is  a neutral  salt,  and  is  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Arseniate  of  ammonia  has  not  as  yet 
been  much  employed  in  this  country ; but  it  has  been  for  some  time 
used  in  France  as  an  internal  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate 
cutaneous  diseases,  particularly  those  of  a scaly  character.  I have 
myself  employed  it  very  extensively  with  excellent  effect,  chiefly  in 
cases  where  other  arsenical  preparations  have  failed  to  effect  a cure, 
and  in  languid  constitutions. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — From  l-12th  tO  1-1 0th 
of  a grain  three  times  a day  in  pill ; or  the  following  solution,  first 
proposed  by  Biett,  may  be  prescribed  : — 

* Solution  of  Arseniate  of  Ammonia.  (Arseniate  of  ammonia, 
gr.  iss. ; distilled  water,  fsiij.;  spirit  of  angelica,  fSvj.;  dissolve.)  Dose, 
f5j.  to  fSiij.  in  some  aromatic  water. 


Ammonite  Benzoas.  Benzoate  of  Ammonia.  NH40,Ci4H503 
-1-H0(zrl48). 

PREP^yaATioN. — (Take  of  solution  of  ammonia,  three  fluid  ounces ; benzoic  acid,  two 
ounces ; distilled  water,  eight  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve  the  benzoic  acid  in  the  solution 
of  ammonia  previously  mixed  with  the  water ; evaporate  at  a gentle  heat ; and  set  aside 
that  crystals  may  form.) 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — This  is  a case  of  simple  union  of  the 
acid  with  the  base  in  virtue  of  which  the  salt  is  formed,  and  on 
evaporation  it  crystallizes  out  of  tbe  concentrated  solution. 

CHAEACTEKS. — In  colourless  laminar  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  gives 
a bulky  yellow  precipitate  with  persalts  of  iron.  Its  aqueous  solution  when  heated  with 
caustic  potash  evolves  ammonia,  and  when  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gives  a 
deposit  of  benzoic  acid. 

TEST. — When  heated,  it  sublimes  without  any  residue. 

PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — These  crystals  are  colour- 
less and  shining,  taste  not  disagreeable,  odour  slightly  that  of  benzoic 
acid,  soluble  in  twelve  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  in  sixty  of  water. 
With  the-  persalts  of  iron  we  get  a bulky  reddish-yellow  precipitate 
— benzoate  of  iron  ; its  other  properties  are  as  described  in  the 
pharmacopoeia]  characters. 

THERAPEUTICAL  USES. — This  medicine  appears  to  possess  special 
stimulant  action  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lung  and  of  the 
kidney ; it  also  produces  with  uric  acid  a change  similar  to  that 
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effected  by  benzoic  acid,  to  wliich,  in  consequence  of  its  greater 
solubility,  it  should  be  preferred  (see  foot  note,  p.  338).  It  has  been 
employed  by  Dr.  Seymour  in  gout ; and  has  also  been  beneficially 
employed  in  catarrhal  affections  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
and  of  the  bladder  with  phosphatic  deposits  in  the  urine ; its  value 
in  removing  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  in  jaundice  has  been 
signalized ; restoring  also  to  the  feces  their  natural  colour. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  X,  to  gr.  XXX.  in  water, 
to  which  some  flavouring  syrup  may  be  added. 


Ammonia  Phosphas.  Phosphate  of  Ammonia.  3NH40,P0, 
+ 5HO(=194). 

PKEPAEATION. — Take  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  eight  fluid  ounces;  dilute 
phosphoric  acid,  twenty  fluid  ounces.  Add  the  solution  of  ammonia  to  the  phosphoric 
acid ; dissolve  by  a gentle  heat  the  crystalline  precipitate  which  forms ; and  set  the 
solution  aside  that  crystals  may  again  form.  Remove  the  crystals,  and,  having  dried 
them  quickly  on  filtering  paper  placed  on  a porous  brick,  presers’e  them  in  a stoppered 
bottle.  The  mother  liquor,  if  evaporated  to  half  its  bulk,  will  upon  being  mixed  with 
two  fltdd  ounces  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia  give  additional  crystals. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — A simple  case  of  union  of  the  acid 
with  the  base : thus,  SNH40  + 3HO,P05+2HO=:(3]SrH40,P05 
+ 5HO). 

CHAKACTERS. — In  colourless'  transparent  prisms,  Avhich  upon  exposure  to  air  lose 
water  and  ammonia  and  become  opaque;  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  rectified  spirit. 
It  evolves  ammonia  when  heated  with  caustic  potash ; gives  a canary -yellow  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver ; and  when  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  afiected  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

TESTS. — If  twenty  grains  of  this  salt  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  of  am- 
monio-sulphate  of  magnesia  be  added,  a crystalline  precipitate  falls,  wdiich,  when  well 
washed  upon  a filter  with  a solution  of  ammonia  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water, 
dried,  and  heated  to  redness,  leaves  11-44  grains. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  Salt  is  insoluble  in  spirit,  but  very 
soluble  in  water,  requiring  only  two  parts  of  water  for  its  solution. 
It  evolves  ammonia  on  being  heated  with  caustic  potash,  the  potash 
replacing  the  ammonia  in  the  salt,  thus  3NH40,P0g+3K0=SK0, 
POg4-3NH40.  The  canary-yellow  precipitate  produced  on  the  ad- 
dition of  nitrate  of  silver  is  phosphate  of  silver  (see  p.  186).  The 
test  is  directed  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  per  centage  of  phos- 
phoric acid  present ; on  the  addition  of  the  ammoniaco-sulphate  ol 
magnesia  to  its  solution,  the  resulting  ammoniaco-magnesian  phos- 
phate precipitates ; its  production  is  accounted  for  by  two  atoms  of 
magnesia  replacing  two  out  of  the  three  ammonias  in  the  phosphate 
of  ammonia,  and  thus  developing  a salt  the  composition  of  which  is 
one  of  ammonia,  two  of  magnesia,  and  one  of  tribasic  phosphoric 
acid  (NH40,2Mg0,P05) ; the  ammonias  thus  set  free  unite  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  lieW  ui 
solution  ; this  equation  explains  the  entire  reaction,  2(Mg0S03-l- 
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NH4OSO3)  + 3NH40,P05= (NH40,2Mg0,P05)  + 3NH4OSO3.  The 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  on  being  subjected  to  a red  heat, 
not  only  parts  with  its  ammonia  and  water  of  crystallization,  but 
* the  character  also  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  altered,  being  changed 
from  a trlbasic  into  a hihasic  acid,  and  the  resulting  salt  being  the 
bibasic  phosphate  (pyrophosphate)  of  magnesia  (2Mg0,P05) ; the 
11 ’44  grains  resulting  from  such  treatment  of  20  grains  of  the  salt, 
being  in  strict  proportion  to  the  chemical  equivalents. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  most  important  property  pos- 
sessed by  this  salt  is  the  solvent  action  it  exerts  over  urate  of  soda ; 
an  action  which  has  naturally  suggested  its  employment  in  cases 
where  this  morbid  secretion  abounds,  as  in  gout,  and  in  uric  acid 
calcuh ; its  use  in  rheumatism  also  has  been  advocated.  Dr.  Buckler 
of  Baltimore  has  brought  forward  many  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism 
in  which  its  exhibition  apparently  had  been  attended  with  advan- 
tage, and  Dr.  Garrod  speaks  favourably  of  its  remedial  powers ; yet 
in  the  hands  of  other  practitioners  the  success  attending  its  exhibi- 
tion has  not  been  equally  satisfactory.  It  is  one  of  those  medicines 
which  may  be  still  considered  as  upon  their  trial,  and  further  clinical 
research  is  required  to  test  its  value. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  x.  to  gr.  xl.  in  water, 
to  which  some  flavouring  syrup  may  be  added. 


* Ammonii  BroMidum.  Bromide  of  Ammonium.  NH4B1' 
(=98). 

PEEPAEATiox. — Bromide  of  ammonium  can  be  prepared  in  a manner  perfectly  ana- 
logous to  that  in  which  bromide  of  potassium  is  prepared,  substituting  only  for  the  liquor 
potassm  employed  in  that  preparation  liquor  ammonim.  For  the  reaction  that  ensues 
I must  refer  the  reader  to  the  explanations  given  under  the  head  of  Potassii  Bromidum. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A white,  or,  as  occasionally  met  with, 
lightish-brown  salt,  generally  found  in  small  crystals,  of  slight  odour, 
and  not  unpleasant,  at  first  cold,  and  then  slightly  pungent  taste, 
soluble  in  water,  very  sparingly  so  in  spirit. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  Salt  will  be  recognized  as  one  of 
ammonia  by  rubbing  it  up  in  a mortar  with  quick  lime,  when  the 
base  will  be  set  free,  recognizable  by  the  tests  for  ammonia  already 
described  (see  p.  4),  and  as  one  of  bromine  by  the  tests  hereafter  to 
be  described  (see  Potassii  Bromidum). 

THERAPEUTICAL  USES. — The  best  description  that  has  been  as  yet 
given  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  this  salt  is  that  it  is  a laryngeal 
ancesthetic  ; producing  remarkable  sedative  effects  over  convulsive 
and  irritant  affections  of  this  organ.  Thus  it  has  been  used  exten- 
sively to  allay  spasmodic  affections  of  the  muscular  striae  of  the  respi- 
ratory system  ; its  value  in  that  most  distressing  affection,  hooping 
cough,  in  controlling  the  paroxysmal  exacerbations,  being  much 
insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Gibbs  and  many  other  observers.  Dr.  Griffith 
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speaks  liiglily  of  its  value  in  full  closes  in  the  treatment  of  uterine 
and  ovarian  irritations,  a value  which  in  his  opinion  justifies  its 
being  called  the  utero-ovarian  specific.  In  laryngoscopic  examina- 
tions its  preliminary  employment  has  been  suggested  as  useful  in 
establishing  a tranc][uil  condition  of  the  parts,  and  so  a tolerance  of 
the  instrument.  In  the  irritative  hacking  cough  of  phthisis  its  use 
has  been  occasionally  found  of  advantage ; in  fact,  although  not 
officinal  in  our  Pharmacopoeia,  many  other  23reparations  have  found 
their  way  into  it  of  far  more  equivocal  jiretensions. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  V.  to  gr.  XXX.  dissolved 
in  water,  to  which  some  flavouring  S3a-up  may  be  added.  Dr.  George 
Harly,  who  has  employed  it  with  great  success  in  the  treatment  of 
hooping  cough,  states  the  dose  to  be  one  grain  for  each  year  the 
patient  is  old. 


* Arsenici  Iodidum.  Iodide  of  Arsenic.  ( Teriodide  of  Arsenic. 
Asl3  = 456). 

PREPARATION. — “ Iodine,  3ij. ; arsenic,  finely  powdered,  gr.  lx;  mix  together  and 
maintain  in  a state  of  fusion  for  some  time  in  a digesting  flask  upon  a sand-bath,  at  as 
low  a temperature  as  possible ; treat  the  mixture  when  cool  with  four  ounces  of  cold 
alcohol,  and  pour  off  the  solution  from  the  residual  arsenic ; then  pass  into  it  a streiim 
of arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas,  until  its  colour  is  reduced  to  a wine  yellow;  and  finally, 
evaporate  immediately  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  122°  F.,  until  it  crystallizes.” 
GOPEL. 

PROPERTIES. — This  is  an  orange-red  powder,  odourless  and  taste- 
less. Exposed  to  the  air  it  rapidly  undergoes  decomposition,  iodine 
escaping  and  metallic  arsenic  being  left;  it  is  volatilized  by  heat. 
Iodide  of  arsenic  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which,  as  the 
alcohol  cools,  it  is  deposited  in  bright  crystals.  It  is  decomposed 
by  water  into  free  iodine,  hydriodic  and  arsenious  acids.  Its  com- 
position is  Aslg. 

ADULTERATIONS. — As  met  with  in  the  shops,  this  preparation 
frequently  contains  uncombined  metallic  arsenic,  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  naked  eye. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Iodide  of  arseuicis  employed  internally 
with  much  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  cutaneous  diseases, 
particularly  in  the  various  forms  of  psoriasis  and  chronic  eczema, 
especially  when  occurring  in  scrofulous  habits,  and  in  porrigo  ; in 
all  of  which  I have  used  it  extensively  and  with  gi’eat  success,  even 
in  very  inveterate  cases.  Like  other  preparations  of  arsenic,  its  use 
must  be  continued  for  some  time  after  the  disease  is  cured,  in  order 
to  prevent  a relapse.  In  some  cases  in  which  the  medicine  had  been 
taken  daily  for  five  or  six  weeks,  the  patients  complained  of  soreness 
of  the  eyes,  headache,  or  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  which 
quickly  disappeared  on  omitting  the  use  of  the  remedy  for  a few 
days.  It  is  administered  with  much  benefit  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  an  ointment  containing 
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iodide  of  lead  as  an  external  application,  has  produced  excellent 
effects  in  the  hands  of  many  practitioners.  On  the  continent  it  has 
been  also  employed  as  a topical  application  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
but  its  external  use  is  not  unattended  with  danger. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Iodide  of  arsenic  should 
be  at  first  given  in  doses  of  l-10th_  of  a grain,  which  may  be 
cautiously  increased  to  l-4th  of  a grain  three  times  a day.  It  is 
best  administered  in  the  form  of  pill  made  with  conserve  of  roses, 
or  with  hard  manna. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids ; acidulous  and  metallic  salts. 


* Arsenici  et  Hydrargyri  Hydriodatis  Liquor.  Solution  of 
Hydriodate  of  A rsenic  and  M ercury.  (Syn. : Donovan's  Solution.) 

PEEPAKATiON. — Take  of  pure  arsenic,  in  fine  powder,  gr.  vj. ; pure  mereury,  gr.  xvj. ; 
pure  iodine,  gr.  Iss. ; alcohol,  fSss. ; distilled  water,  foix.  or  a sufficient  quantity;  rub 
together  the  arsenic,  mercury,  iodine,  and  spirit,  until  a dry  mass  is  obtained,  and  hav- 
ing triturated  eight  ounces  of  the  water  with  this  in  successive  portions,  let  the  whole 
be  transferred  to  a flask,  and  heated  until  it  begins  to  boil.  When  cooled  and  filtered, 
let  as  much  distilled  water  be  added  to  it  as  will  make  the  bulk  of  the  solution  exactly 
eight  fluid  ounces  and  six  drachms. 

PROPERTIES. — This  solution  is  of  a pale  greenish-yellow  colour, 
odourless,  with  rather  a styptic  taste.  Each  f3j.  contains  about  xVtti 
of  a gTain  of  arsenic,  :|th  of  a grain  of  mercury,  and  |ths  of  a grain 
of  iodine. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Donovan’s  solution,  as  this  compound 
is  ordinarily  termed,  has  been  found  useful  by  many  practitioners 
in  the  treatment  of  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  those  of  a 
scaly  character,  or  in  which  the  scalp  is  the  seat  of  the  disease.  It 
has  been  also  employed  with  benefit  in  venereal  eruptions,  both 
papular  and  scaly,  in  lupus,  in  impetigo,  in  pityriasis,  etc.  Its 
efficacy  in  these  obstinate  affections  is  supposed  to  be  now  so  well 
established,  that  it  was  admitted  into  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin 
— although  omitted  perhaps  unwisely  from  the  British — Pharmaco- 
poeia. For  further  information  on  this  subject,  I must  refer  to  Mr. 
Donovan's  excellent  memoirs  in  the  16th,  18th,  and  22nd  vols.  of 
the  Dublin  J ournal  of  Medical  Science.  In  my  own  practice, 
however,  I must  confess  that  except  in  cases  where  the  cutaneous 
disease  is  complicated  with  a syphilitic  taint  (a  class  of  cases  in 
which  I must  acknowledge  having  made  many  a happy  hit  with  it), 
I have  found  it  fail  in  effecting  a cure,  and  in  some  instances  I have 
seen  it  produce  injurious  constitutional  effects  ; and  when  this  oc- 
curred, the  disease  for  which  it  was  administered  was  invariably 
aggravated.  This  I have  been  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  presence 
of  the  mercury  in  it,  and  I have  therefore  latterly  substituted  for 
this  solution,  a compound  in  which  the  mercury  is  replaced  by 
iodide  of  potassium  (see  Arsenic,  in  the  chapter  on  Tonics). 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Min.  X.  to  min.xxx,  three 
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times  a day.  It  should  be  administered  largely  diluted  with  distilled 
water.  The  external  use  of  the  medicine  in  the  form  of  lotion  (f5j . 
to  foj . of  distilled  water)  has  been  combined  with  its  internal  admin-  • 
istration. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids ; most  salts;  opium;  and  the  salts  of 
morphia. 


* Aurum.  Gold.  Au=196’5.  This  metal  was  introduced  into 
the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  being  used  as  a test, 
but  none  of  its  preparations  are  employed  in  this  country  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Although  neither  gold  nor  its  salts  are  officinal 
in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  they  are  frequently  administered  on 
the  continent,  and  their  virtues  highly  spoken  of ; and  although  it 
has  been  stated  by  many  that  metallic  gold  is  perfectly  inert,  a pow- 
der of  gold  ( Pulvis  auri ) is  officinal  in  the  Parisian  Codex.  It  is 
prepared  in  several  ways : one  of  the  simplest  and  best  is  to  rub 
any  quantity  of  leaf-gold  with  7 or  8 times  its  weight  of  sulphate  of 
potash  in  an  earthenware  or  glass  mortar,  as  long  as  any  fragments 
of  the  leaves  are  visible ; and  then  to  wash  well  with  warm  water, 
which  dissolves  out  the  sulphate  of  potash,  and  leaves  the  gold  in 
the  form  of  a fine  powder.  Powder  of  gold  is  said  to  be  a much  more 
effectual  remedy  both  in  primary  and  secondary  syphilis  than  mer- 
cury; it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  mercury  is 
found  to  aggravate  the  disease,  or  in  which  the  symptoms  depend 
on  the  excessive  use  of  preparations  of  that  metal ; in  some  instances 
it  produces  increased  flow  of  saliva,  without  affecting  the  teetli, 
cheeks,  or  gums,  as  that  metal  does.  It  has  been  also  used  in  chronic 
cutaneous  diseases,  in  scrofulous  affections,  and  in  glandular  enlarge- 
ments. Powder  of  gold  may  be  given  internally  in  doses  of  gr.  j or 
gr.  i,  gradually  increased  to  gr.  iij.;  it  should  be  made  into  pill  with 
conserve  of  roses.  It  is,  however,  generally  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem by  means  of  friction  on  the  gums  and  tongue,  or  applied  on  a 
portion  of  the  skin  deprived  of  the  epidermis ; it  is  also  used  as  a 
local  application  to  chancres  in  their  primary  stage.  For  these 
purposes  either  of  the  following  preparations  may  be  employed  : — 

Syrup  of  Gold.  (Powder  of  gold,  gr.  xxiv.;  simple  syrup,  f5j.; 
mix.) 

* Ointment  of  Gold.  (Powder ^of  gold,  gr.  j. ; axunge,  gr.  xv.) 

* Auri  Iodidum. — Iodide  of  Gold.  Au.2l=520. 

PREPAUATION.. — (French  Codex.)  “ Pour  a solution  of  chloride  of  gold  into  a solution 
of  hydriodate  of  potasli  as  long  as  any  precipitate  falls;  filter,  and  wash  the  powder 
well  with  alcohol,  to  dissolve  out  the  excess  of  iodine;  and  then  dry  it.” 

I 

PROPERTIES. — Iodide  of  gold  is  a greenish-yellow  powder,  insolu- 
ble in  cold,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Exposed 
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to  a heat  of  about  800°  F.  the  iodine  is  driven  off,  and  metallic 
gold  left.  It  is  composed  of  2 equivalents  of  gold  and  1 of  iodine, 
Augl  (Graham). 

♦ THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  preparation  is  a very  active  poi- 
son, more  so  than  corrosive  sublimate ; it  is  employed  in  venereal 
and  scrofulous  affections  internally,  in  doses  of  1-1. 5th  to  1-lOth  of 
a gi’ain,  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  of  pill,  combined  with  powdered 
gum  arabic ; it  is  decomposed  by  most  vegetable  substances. 


* Auri  Perchloridum. — Perchloride  of  Gold.  Sesquichloride. 
of  Gold.  AugClg^:  499-5. 

PREPAKATiOJiT. — (French  Codex.)  “ Pure  laminated  gold;  and  nitric  acid,  of  each) 
one  part ; hydrochloric  acid,  two  parts ; dissolve  the  gold  in  the  mixed  acids  with  a gentle 
heat,  evaporate  till  the  solution  begins  to  emit  chlorine ; and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize 
by  cooling.” 

PROPERTIES. — Sesquichloride  of  gold  is  in  the  form  of  needle- 
shaped,  prismatic  crystals,  of  a ruby-red  colour ; it  is  inodorous,  but 
has  a very  styptic,  disagreeable  taste.  In  dry  air  it  remains  un- 
altered, but  deliquesces  rapidly  in  damp  air.  Water,  alcohol,  and 
ether  .dissolve  this  salt ; the  solution  is  of  a yellow  colour,  and  is  acid 
to  litmus  paper ; exposed  to  the  light,  although  kept  in  stoppered 
bottles,  it  is  decomposed,  and  gold  deposited  on  the  surface.  Ses- 
qui-chloride  of  gold  is  composed  of  2 equivalents  of  gold  and  3 of 
chlorine,  AU2CI3  (Graham). 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  salt  is  the  most  generally  em- 
ployed of  the  preparations  of  gold.  It  is  exceedingly  active;  so 
small  a dose  as  1-1 5th  of  a grain  has,  in  the  hands  of  Cullerier,  at 
the-  second  dose  produced  gastric  irritation,  dryness  of  the  tongue, 
redness  of  the  throat,  colic,  and  diarrhoea.  It  is  employed,  it  is 
said  with  much  success,  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  diseases  both 
primary  and  secondary,  particularly  in  cases  where  mercurial  pre- 
parations fail  to  do  good.  It  has  been  also  used  in  scrofulous  and 
herpetic  affections,  in  cancer,  &c.  As  an  external  application,  it 
has  been  employed  as  a caustic  to  open  cancer,  to  lupus,  and  to 
obstinate  syphilitic  ulcerations. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — It  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  l-20th  to  1-1 5th  of  a grain,  once  a-day,  made  into  pill  with 
starch,  or  dissolved  in  distilled  water.  The  same  quantity  intimately 
mixed  with  gr.  v.  of  starch  may  be  applied  by  friction  to  the  gums 
and  tongue. 

* Caustic  of  Recamier,  (Chloride  of  gold,  gr.  vj. ; dilute  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  foj. ; dissolve.)  Applied  by  means  of  a piece  of 
lint  dipped  in  it ; the  eschar  which  forms  falls  off  in  a few  days,  and 
leaves  a clean,  healthy  surface  underneath. 

* Sodii  Auro-terchloridum,  FRENCH  CODEX.  (Chloride  of  gold, 
85  parts;  chloride  of  sodium,  16  parts;  dissolve  in  a small  quantity 
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of  distilled  water  ; concentrate  witli  a gentle  heat,  till  a pellicle 
begins  to  form  on  the  surface ; then  set  aside  to  crystallize.)  Chloride 
of  gold  and  sodium  crystallizes  in  long  four-sided  prisms,  of  an 
orange-yellow  colour  ; it  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  and  in 
the  same  doses  as  sesqui-chloride  of  gold.  It  is  less  expensive,  and 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  active.  An  ointment  of  it,  prepared  by  mix- 
ing with  trituration,  1-lOth  of  a grain  with  gr.  xxxvj.  of  axunge, 
may  be  applied  to  the  skin  denuded  of  the  epidermis. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Most  metals,  and  their  salts ; the  alkalies ; sugar ; 
gum ; charcoal ; tannin ; extractive. 

In  poisoning  with  chloride  of  gold,  or  with  chloride  of  gold  and 
sodium,  the  same  treatment  should  be  adopted  as  in  poisoning  with 
corrosive  sublimate. 


* Auri  Peroxydum. — Peroxide  of  Gold.  Sesqui-oxide  of  Gold- 
Auric  acid.  AUgOarrllT. 

PREPARATION. — (French  Codex.)  “ Chloride  of  gold,  1 part;  calcined  magnesia, 
4 parts ; water,  40  parts ; boil  gently  for  a short  time ; wash  the  precipitate  repeatedly 
with  water  until  the  washings  no  longer  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
then  digest  in  cold,  diluted  nitric  acid,  to  dissolve  out  the  magnesia ; dry  the  residuum 
without  heat  and  in  the  dark.” 

PROPERTIES. — Auric  acid  is  of  a chestnut-brown  colour,  becoming 
yellowish  when  moistened.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  is  rapidly  de- 
composed by  exposure  to  light  or  heat ; and  combines  with  alkalies 
to  form  salts.  It  is  composed  of  2 equivalents  of  gold,  and  3 of 
oxygen,  AugOs  (Berzelius). 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — It  is  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the 
other  preparations  of  this  metal,  and  has  been  especially  recom- 
mended by  M.  Legrand  for  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  diseases  of 
the  bones.  Dose,  1-lOth  of  a grain  to  l-4th  of  a grain. 

* Pills  of  Oxide  of  Gold,  magendie.  (Oxide  of  gold,  gr.  yj. ; 
extract  of  mezereon,  3ij.;  divide  into  60  pills.)  Dose,  2 to  10  daily. 


Bromum. — Bromine.  Br=80.  This  elementary  fluid  body  was 
originally  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  merely  as  being 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  Bromide  of 'potassium ; the  salt, 
however,  and  consequently  the  element  itself,  were  omitted  from  the 
last  edition,  their  employment  in  medicine  having,  until  very  recently , 
nearly  fallen  into  disuse.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  has  reappeared  in 
Appendix  A of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  being  introduced  there  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  bromide  of  potassium,  which  is  officinal,  i 
think  it  proper  to  give  some  slight  notice  of  hromum  itself,  Avhicli 
was  originally  discovered  by  Balard  of  Montpeher,  in  1826. 

PREPARATION. — It  is  obtained  from  sea  water,  and  from  the  waters  of  many 
springs— in  which  it  exists  in  the  forms  of  bromide  of  magnesium  and  bronuae 
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sodium,— by  first  saturating  with  chlorine  gas  to  separate  it  from  the  base,  adding 
ether  which  dissolves  out  the  bromine,  and  then  separating  it  from  the  ether  by  means  of 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  which  combines  with  the  bromine,  forming  bromide  of  po- 
tassium and  bromate  of  potash ; from  these  salts  it  is  obtained  by  a process  similar  to 
that  for  procuring  iodine.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  prepared  in  large  quantities  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  discovered  in  many  of  the  brine  springs  throughout  the 
state  of  New  York.  It  should  be  preserved  under  a layer  of  water  in  a stopnered 
bottle. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— At  Ordinary  temperatures,  bromine  is  a 
heavy,  dark  reddish-brown  liquid,  of  a hyacinth-red  colour  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light.  Its  odour  resembles  that  of  chlorine, 
but  It  is  much  stronger  and  more  disagreeable,  whence  its  name 
(BpcSfMos,  fetid).  Its  taste  is  very  acrid.  Specific  gravity,  2'966. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.  Bromine  is  an  elementary  substance. 
It  IS  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  water  dissolving  but  two  grains  to 
the  ounce  at  60°  F.,  and  its  solubility  is  not  sensibly  augmented  by 
heat,  it  IS  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still  more  so  in  ether’  and  is  very 
volatile,  one  drop  filling  a large  flask  with  its  vapour ; it  boils  at  a 
temperature  of  145°  F.  Bromine  bleaches  vegetable  colours  like 

cnlorme.  It  combines  with  most  metals,  forming  with  them  bro- 
mides. 


proportion 

Hia  the  fluid  remains  very  slightly  alkaline,  it  forms  a colourless  liquid,  which,  if  coloured 
JddftTon  ofllTrcf  quantity  of  chlorine,  does  not  become  blue  on  the  subsequent 

ADULTERATIONS  —K  may  contain  iodine,  against  which  impurity 
the  pharmacopmial  test  is  directed ; were  it  present  on  the  addition 
of  the  chlorine  It  would  be  set  free,  and  would  strike  a blue  colour 
with  the  starch  ( Iodide  of  Starch ). 

for^lodite^+bnt'^L  EFFECTS.— Until  recently  it  was  as  a substitute 
_ iodine  that  bromine  was  employed  in  medicine,  with  which 
indeed  It  appears  to  be  closely  allied  in  its  physiological  effects;  thus 
It  bas  been  used  in  all  cases  where  iodine  is  indicated  ; and  its  use 

from  recourse  to  in  cases  where  iodine 

om  prolonged  employment  seemed  to  have  lost  its  effect.  In 

of  hSnhnk  n ^ deodorizer,  to  purify  the  atmosphere 

&c.;hre 

T '^'^MMISTRATION.-It  is  seldom  used  in  the 
uncombined  state  unless  as  a deodorizing  agent  • but  the  follnwincr 
solutmn  has  been  employed  by  M.  Pourolfe  af  a sukSute  ^ 

Do^mhUrr-  parts;  diiolve 

n dfv  U aqueous  vehicle  three  or  four  times 

a day.  For  external  use  a preparation  four  times  the  streuo-th  of 
this  may  be  employed.  Professor  Smith  of  Louisville  Srsity 
U.S.,  has  proposed  the  following  formulary  for  premrina  cnLif 
that  may  be  used  as  a deodorizing  agent  “ Bromine^  nTiP  tm 

bromide  of  potassium,  160 

34 
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up  four  fluid  ounces.”  This  solution  can  be  diluted  in  all  proportions 
with  water.  The  bromide  of  potassmri&nd  hr(y,nide  a/  ^ro7l  will 
be  described  hereafter.  The  other  combinations  of  bromine  which 
have  been  used  in  medicine  are  the  following  ;—6romicZe  of  amrao- 
nium  already  described  (see  p.  523),  bromide  of  barium,  which  is 
TolubbinwaL,  is  given  in  doses  of  -e  to  five  gra^ 
a dav  • the  ointment  is  prepared  by  combining  it  with  lard  m the 
VToZriion  of  one  part  to  ten.  Bromide  of  calciur.i  is  prescribed 
in  the  form  of  pill  made  with  conserve  of  roses;  the  dose  of  it  is 
fVom  three  to  L grains.  Two  bromides  of  mei^ury  have  been 
used  : the  first,  a sub-bromide,  is  a white  insoluble  powder  , the 
dose  of  it  is  one  to  two  grains  daily  ; the  second,  a bromide,  is  fusi- 
ble and  volatile,  and  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol ; its  dose  is 
1-1 6th  of  a grain,  gradually  increased  to  l-4th  of  a gram  daily. 


Copaiba.  Copaiva.  Copaifera  multijuga, 
and  other  species  of  Copaifera.  (The  oleo-resin,  obtained  from  the 
trunk  by  incision  ; chiefly  from  the  province  of  Para  m Brazd.) 

Gopaks  Oleum.  Oil  of  Copaiva.  ('Hie  oil  distilled  from  C - 
paiva.)  The  various  species  of  the  genus  Copaifera  from  which  the 
balsam  is  obtained  are  natives  of  South  America  and  the  ^\es 
Indian  islands  • they  belong  to  the  Natural  family  Le^minos^ 

Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order 
Monogynia. 

or  three  times  in  the  year  consistence  of  olive  oil,  clear,  light 

ac«  aromatic  taate.-O/,/.  Oil.  Colaurleas 

or  pale  yeUow,  with  the  odour  and  taste  of  copaiva. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES— Coy  MOT,  or  as  it  is  commonly  but  im- 

i?rSs\re 

of  a pa  y tn^most  persons  very  disagreeable  odour,  and 

Sp  0 6c  omyity,  froV-960  to  -966.  becoming  denser  by  age 
cent,  of  volatile  oil,  P , k.aa  nf  woter  fGerber).  Ex- 

*Inalriotpl.armacc..dcallang,,age"9.e  term 
bodies  as  arc  known  to  contain  either  cmuamic  or  benzoic  acids. 
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and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  dissolves  magnesia  and  its  car- 
bonate, and  forms  with  them  after  four  or  five  hours  a translucent 
mass,  sufficiently  consistent  for  pills.  The  volatile  oil  of  copaiva 
{ CopaihcB  Oleum),  which  is  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  being 
an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  is  obtained  by  distillation  with 
water.  It  is  transparent  and  colourless,  has  a density  of  0-878,  boils 
at  473°,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  composition  is 
isomeric  vdth  that  of  oil  of  turpentine,  being  CioHg.  Copaivic  acid 
is^  composed  of  O40H32O4 ; it  is  of  a reddish-yellow  colour,  brittle, 
with  a crystalline  fracture ; soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  volatile 
and  fixed  oils ; the  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus  paper.  By  dis- 
tilling off  the  oil  from  copaiva,  a brownish,  soft,  resinous  mass  is  left, 
which  retains  somewhat  the  odour  of  the  balsam ; this,  which  is  sold 
in  the  shops  as  Copaiva-resin,  is  a compound  of  two  resins,  the  one 
Copaivic  acid,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  rectified  spirit,  and 
the  other  a viscid  resinous  mass. 


TESTS. — Perfectly^  soluble  in  rectified  spirit.  Dissolves  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  remains  transparent. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Copaiva  is  very  much  adulterated,  so  much  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  a perfectly  pure  specimen.  The  im- 
purities usually  found  in  it  are  oil  of  turpentine,  and  more  recently 
as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Kedwood,  the  distilled  oil  of  the  Gurjun 
balsam— the  produce  of  a species  of  Dipterocarpus  ; or  some  fixed 
oil,  as  castor-oil,  poppy-seed  oil,  rape-oil,  &c.  Oil  of  turpentine,  or 
any  other  volatile  oil,  is  readily  discovered  by  the  odour,  when  it  is 
dropped  on  a heated  spatula.  The  presence  of  any  fixed  oil  may  be 
detected  by  the  greasy  areola  which  surrounds  the  spot  of  resin  left 
on  gently  evaporating,  over_  the  flame  of  a lamp,  a drop  or  two  of 
the  suspected  balsam  on  unsized  paper.  To  the  pharmacopoeial  may 
be  added  Blanche  s test  for  the  usual  adulteration,  that  with  castor- 
mcT*!  balsam  agitated  with  solution  of  ammonia,  of  the  density 
j transparent  in  a few  moments ; but  remains 

turbid  It  castor-oil  be  present.''  These  tests  are,  however,  not  to  be 
depended  on  ; the  only  satisfactory  means  of  ascertaining  the  o-ood- 
ne^  of  copaiva,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Kedwood,  being  the 
obtaining  the  oil  by  distillation  pure  specimens  yield  nearly  60 

inferior  quality  do  not  afford  more  than  .30. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EF^FECTS.— Copaiva  is  a special  stimulant  to  the 
mucous  membranes,  its  action  being  particularly  directed  to  that  of 
the  bladder  and  urethra.  In  many  instances  its  administration  is  fol- 
lowed by  a cutaneous  eruption  which  closely  resembles  urticaria  • 
and  when  given  in  large  doses  it  produces  vomiting  and  purging’ 
The  principal  use  of  copaiva  is  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  for 
which  It  IS  undoubtedly  the  best  remedy  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. The  practice  is  still  followed  by  many,  of  not  adminis- 
tering copaiva  m this  disease,  until  all  inflammatory  symptoms  are 
subdued  by  antiphlogistic  treatment.  But  the  majority  of  surgeons 
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in  tlie  present  day  prescribe  it  in  the  very  earliest  stage,  and  with 
the  best  results  ; indeed,  the  earlier  it  is  given,  the  more  speedy  and 
the  mure  effectual  will  be  the  cure.  In  the  treatment  of  gonorrbma, 
the  use  of  copaiva  should  be  always  continued  for  8 or  10  days  after 
the  discharge  has  completely  ceased.  It  has  long  been  a mooted 
point,  whether  copaiva  and  cubebs  owe  their  remedial  efficacy  in  the 
treatment  of  gonorrhoea  to  their  general  influence  over  the  constitu- 
tion, resulting  upon  their  absorption  and  being  carried  through  the 
system  in  the  course  of  the  general  circulation,  or  to  local  action, 
beino-  applied  directly  to  the  diseased  surface  through  the  interven- 
tion'of  the  urine.  The  practical  fact  that  gonorrhoea  in  the  female 
is  far  less  amenable  to  treatment  by  these  medicines  than  in  t e 
male  subject  first  gave  rise  to  this  question,  and  this  remarkable 
difference  in  the  amenability  to  treatment  between  the  two  sexes 
was  sought  to  be  accounted  for  by  supporting  the  view  that  its  action 
was  local,  and  that  inasmuch  as  in  the  female  .the  dise^e  is  never 
limited  to  the  urethra,  but  pervades  the  greater  portion  if  not  all  ot 
the  vamna,  with  the  entire  surface  of  which  the  urine  does  not  come 
into  c<mtact,  consequently  its  remedial  powers  were  not  to  be  looked 
for  equally  in  the  female  as  in  the  male,  a state  of  affairs  which  could 
scarcely  exist  were  its  effects  purely  constitutional.  Against  this 
view  was  most  fairly  urged  the  argument,  that  did  its  remedial  powers 
depend  upon  its  local  action,  balsam  should  produce  far  more  bene- 
ficial effects  when  used  as  an  injection,  and  thus  brought  directly 
into  contact  with  the  diseased  surface,  which,  however,  repeated  clini- 
cal experience  has  proved  not  to  be  the  fact.  Thus  the  question 
stood  until  modern  times,  when  a most  curiously  interesting  case, 
occurring  in  the  practice  of  M.  Ricord,  has  proved  that  the  tme 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  found  in  a combination  of  both  theories. 
A patient  who  had  a fikulous  opening  in  his  nrethra,  a little  ante- 
rior to  the  scrotum,  contracted  gonorrhoea,  which  affected  the  cana 
both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  to  the  fistulous  opening.  Ibis  man 
was  able  to  make  water  either  through  the  fistula  or,  by  approxi- 
mating its  edges,  through  the  meatus  externus.  M.  Ricord  put  him 
on  balsam,  and  directed  him^to  pass  all  all  his  water  through  the 
fistulous  opening,  which  he  di*d,  and,  as  the  result  that  P^tmu  o 
the  urethra  which  was  posterior  to  the  fistula,  and  with  which  t 
urine  came  into  contact,  was  cured  of  the  gonorrhoea,  whilst  tha 
portion  of  it  which  was  anterior  to  the  fistula  remained  ^ bad  ^ 
ever  He  was  then  directed  to  make  his  water  through  the  entir 
trajet  of  the  urethra,  and  after  a few  days  the  cure 
Two  other  cases  subsequently  preseuted  themselves  to 
notice,  in  which  the  same  condition  of  parts  existed,  and 
a like  practice  was  pursued,  save  that  in  one  copaiva,  in  tl^e  other 
cubebs,  was  employed,  but  in  each  case  with  a 
fair  inference  from  all  these  experiments  is  that  copaiva  or  ^ 
do  not  solely  act  either  through  the  con.stitutiou,  oi  °ea  y, 
in  their  passage  through  the  system  they  first  undeig 
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cation,  and  subsequently  produce  their  specific  effects  by  lo  -til  action. 
That  they  undergo  some  change  in  their  passage  through  the  system, 
although  we  have  hitherto  failed  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  that 
change,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  balsam  injections  have  signally 
failed  to  cure  gonorrhoea;  but  that  Dr.  Hardy  has  successfully  treated 
many  cases  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  female  by  making  them  first  swallow 
the  balsam,  and  subsequently  inject  the  vagina  with  their  own  urine. 
Copaiva  has  been  also  employed  with  benefit  in  leucorrhoea,  in  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  in  the  chronic  bronchitis  of  the  old  and  debi- 
litated, especially  when  the  bronchial  secretion  is  profuse,  and  in 
chronic  dysentery.  It  communicates  a peculiar  odour  to  the  urine 
of  patients ; and  in  most  cases  where  the  use  of  this  medicine  has 
been  continued  for  a few  days,  its  presence  may  be  recognised  in 
this  secretion  by  heating  the  urine  as  in  the  process  for  detecting 
albumen,  when  it  will  present  a milky  aspect ; this  is  fact  to  be 
always  borne  in  mind,  as  it  might  lead  to  error  from  simulating  the 
presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine;  it  may  be  distinguished  from  that 
a,bnormal  product  by  its  not  subsiding  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
after  a few  hours  rest,  as  albumen  does. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Min.  X.  to  fSj.  repeated 
three  or  four  times  a day.  In  consequence  of  its  very  nauseous  taste, 
a great  many  ways  have  been  proposed  for  administering  copaiva,  such 
as  converting  it  into  an  emulsion  with.yolk  of  egg,  liquor  potassee,  or 
gum  arable ; to  make  a good  emulsion  with  gum  arable  and  copaiva 
requires  some  little  experience  at  the  hands  of  the  compounder.  The 
following  directions,  extracted  from  Mohr  and  Redwood's  Practical 
P hcirmacy , pp.  342—3,  will  be  found  to  afford  a successful  result : — 
“ The  mucilage  used  for  making  copaiva  into  an  emulsion,  ought  to  be 
rather  thicker  than  that  made  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeiai  On 
this  account,  and  also  with  the  view  of  obviating  the  chance  of  any 
acid,  caused  by  fermentation,  being  present  in  the  mucilage,  it  is 
better  to  use  powdered  gum-arabic.  If  the  mucilage  be  ordered,  one- 
third  the  quantity  of  gum  may  be  substituted.  One  drachm  of  the 
^m  will  suffice  for  three  of  the  oleo-resin,  and  these  may  be  formed 
into  an  emulsion  with  five  or  six  ounces  of  water,  in  the  following 
way  The  gum  is  first  triturated  with  a little  water,  in  a Wedge- 
wood  s mortar,  so  as  to  form  a thick  mucilage  ; to  this  a few  drops 
of  the  copaiva  are  added,  and  the  trituration  is  continued  until  the 
ingredients  are  completely  mixed.  More  of  the  copaiva  is  then  put 
in,  and  the  trituration  maintained,  until  the  mixture  assumes  the 
condition  of  a.  thick  emulsion.  This  must  now  be  diluted  with  a 
httle_  water  (fSss.  or  3j.)  before  adding  more  copaiva.  Without  this 
dilution  the  mixture  would  assume  a condition  in  which  it  would  no 
longer  mix  with  watep  When  the  whole  of  the  copaiva  has  been 
inixed  m,  with  sufficient  water  to  prevent  it  from  becomino-  too 
thick  the  remainder  of  the  water  may  be  added.  Tincture  or  other 
ingredients  should  not  be  introduced  until  the  emulsion  has  been 
completely  formed.  If,  instead  of  adding  the  oil  gradually  to  the 
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mucilage,  the  mucilage  were  added  to  the  oil,  a good  emulsion  would 
not  he  formed  ; and,  although  it  is  desirable  on  commencing  the 
admixture  to  have  the  mucilage  rather  thick,  yet,  after  part  ol  the 
oil  has  been  incorporated,  some  degree  of  dilution  becomes  necessary 
Mucilage  answers  better  than  an  alkali  for  making  an  emulsion  with 
castor  oil  or  copaiva,  but  the  alkali  forms  the  best  emulsion  with  oi 
of  almonds.  A good  emulsion  formed  with  either  of  these  agents 
alone,  is  often  caused  to  separate  if  the  other  be  added.  Thus  the 
emulsion  made  with  oil  of  almonds  and  potash  will  lose,  in  a 
measure,  its  milky  character,  on  the  addition  of  mucilage,  ihe 
presence  of  soluble  salts  in  an  emulsion  generally  tends  to  cause  a 
separation  of  the  oil.  Much  spirit  will  produce  a similar  ettect, 
especially  in  emulsions  made  with  mucilage  ; and  acids,  in  those 
made  with  alkali.  Alkaline  salts,  however,  in  small  quantity,  are 
beneficial.  Thus,  a little  borax  will  often  be  found  greatly  to  improve 

an  emulsion.'’  _ , 

But  copaiva  appears  to  me  to  act  with  greater  certainty,  ana  to 

cause  less  disgust  when  given  floating  on  a wine-glass  of  water  to 
which  a drachm  of  some  aromatic  tincture,  as  that  of  orange-peel, 
has  been  added.  It  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  the  form  of  pill, 
prepared  by  boiling  the  balsam  with  calcined  magnesia  or  with 
hydrate  of  lime  ; a sufficient  degree  of  consistency  will  be  obtained 
in  4 or  5 hours  with  the  latter,  while  from  12  to  15  hours  will  be 
required  to  produce  the  same  result  with  the  former.  The  process 
of  M.  Thierry  is  as  follows  Rub  together  in  a marble  mortar  1 o 
parts  of  'pure  copaiva,  and  1 part  of  hydrate  of  lime  (or  2 parts  o 
calcined  magnesia) ; put  the  mixture  over  a water-bath,  and  stir 
from  time  to  time  till  the  lime  has  disappeared  ; keep  up  the  hre 
for  4 hours,  or  for  1 5 hours  if  magnesia  be  used.  The  mass  may  be 
divided  into  gr.  vj.  pills,  of  which  from  6 to  12  may  be  taken  two 

or  three  times  daily.  , . . , i j • w ^ 

More  recently  copaiva  has  been  administered  enclosed  m gelatine 

capsules,  for  preparing  which  the  following  method  is  follo^\ed  .— 
the  polished  bulbous  extremities  of  iron  rods  are  oiled  with  almond 
oil,  and  then  dipped  into  a warm  concentrated  aqueous  solution  o 
ordinary  or  bleached  gelatine,  which  is  of  the  consistence  ot  thic  ^ 
honey  ; they  are  then  rotated  quickly  till  the  gelatine  congeals, 
when  the  capsules  are  to  be  removed  gently  with  three  fingers  and 
laid  on  a loose  hair-sieve  to  dry  ; when  perfectly  dry  they  are  filled 
to  the  margin  by  means  of  a glass  drop  tube  with  copaiva,  an  i 
mouth  closed  with  a little  of  the  warm  solution  of  gelatine  {Steege). 
Gelatine  capsules  of  copawa  contain  each  about  gr.  x.  of  ^al&am  , 
but  a spurious  sort  is  very  commonly  sold  m which  the  capsules  a 

filled  with  train  oil.  , . • x u.  +Lp 

M.  Jozeau  has  recently  proposed  to  administer  copan  a in 

form  of  saccharated  capsules  in  the  treatment 

he  terms  CopaUne-Mlge,  because  M.  M^ge  was  associated  with  h” 

in  their  preparation  ; they  are  stated  not  to  occasion  nause  , 
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ness,  or  purging,  and  their  therapeutical  efficacy  has  now  been  well 
proved.  They  are  prepared  as  follows  :—Copaiya  is  surcharged  with 
oxygen  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  the  latter  being  added  in  propor- 
tions varying  with  the  copaiva  acted  upon.  It  is  then  well  washed 
with  water  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  acid,  which  is  effected  when 
it  no  longer  reddens  litmus  paper.  A tenth  part  of  cubebs  in  fine 
powder,  the  same  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a sixteenth 
part  of  calcined  magnesia  are  added  to  it ; the  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand  until  it  is  quite  solidified,  and  then  made  into  small  masses 
of  the  size  of  sugar  plums,  and  covered  with  sugar  which  has  been 
coloured  with  cochineal.  When  there  is  neither  pain  nor  inflamma- 
tion present,  five  of  these  saccharated  capsules  are  taken  three  times 
a day,  and  the  dose  increased  by  one  capsule  every  day  until  purg- 
ing is  produced. 

The  nostrum  known  as  Frank's  specific  solution — now  nearly 
fallen  into  disuse — may  be  very  closely  imitated  as  follows ; — Copaiva, 
2 parts ; liquor  potassse  vel  sodse,  3 parts ; distilled  water,  7 parts  ; 
boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  add  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  1 part ; 
allow  it  to  stand  a few  hours,  and  draw  off  the  clear  liquor  by  means 
of  an  orifice  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel.  The  dose  of  this  mix- 
ture is  fSij.  three  times  a day. 

Copaiva  is  also  administered  in  the  form  of  enemoL,  the  bulk  of 
which  should  be  small,  from  f3j.  to  f5ij.  of  copaiva  to  fSiij.  of  decoc- 
tion of  barley,  the  rectum  having  been  first  cleared  of  its  contents 
by  a purgative  enema  ; although  highly  recommended  by  Velpeau, 
the  inconveniences  attendant  upon  this  plan  of  treatment,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  will  prove  a decided  barrier  to  its  employment. 

Oleum  Gopaibce.  Oil  of  Copaiva.  The  oil  is  preferred  by  many 
to  any  other  preparation  of  copaiva,  but  I have  seen  it  frequently 
fail  to  do  good  ; the  dose  is  from  min.  xv.  to  min.  xxx.  dropped  on 
sugar,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

* Resiaia  Copaihce.  Resin  of  Copaiva.  This  preparation  is  very 
properly  discarded  from  practice ; the  dose  of  it  is  from  gr.  x.  to  gr. 
xxx. 


CUBEBA.  Cubebs.  Cubeba  officinalis,  Miquel,  Comment.  Plate 
175,  Steph.  and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (The  unripe  fruit,  dried ; cul- 
tivated in  Java.) 

Oleum  Cubeb^e.  Oil  of  Cubebs.  (The  oil  distilled  in  England 
from  cubebs.)  A native  of  Java  and  the  Prince  of  Wales"  Island; 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Piperaceoi,  and  to  the  Linnsean 
class  and  order  Diandria  Trigynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTEBS. — Stem,  sarmentacGOus,  articulated,  terete;  leaves  petio- 
lated,  oval,  coriaceous;  flowers,  on  an  elongated,  pendant  spadix;  fruit,  a pedunculated 
small  berry  ; the  peduncles  are  nearly  equal  to  the  petiole. 

CHAKACTERS. — Of  the  Fruit.  The  size  of  black  pepper,  globular,  wrinkled,  blackish, 
supported  on  a stalk  of  rather  more  than  its  own  length ; has  a warm  camphoraceoiis 
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taste  and  characteristic  odour. — Of  the  Oil.  Colourless  or  pale  greenish-yellow, 
having  the  peculiar  odour  and  taste  of  cubebs. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cubebs  are  the  dried  unripe  berries; 
they  are  about  the  size  of  black  pepper,  wrinkled  on  the  surface, 
brownish  externally,  whitish  and  oily  within.  They  have  a small 
portion  of  the  peduncle  attached,  whence  the  name  pifter  caudatum 
has  been  applied  to  them.  Their  odour  is  strong,  peculiar,  aromatic ; 
their  taste  warm,  pungent,  and  very  spicy. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cubebs  are  composed  of  2-5  per  cent,  of 
green  volatile  oil,  1 per  cent,  of  yellow  volatile  oil,  4-5  of  a peculiar 
principle  named  Gubebin  (which  is  probably  identical  with  Piperin), 
1-5  of  balsamic  resin  and  wax,  lignin,  &c.  The  volatile  oil.  Oleum 
Cubebce,  is  obtained  by  the  usual  process  of  distillation  with  water ; 
it  is  of  a pale,  greenish-yellow  colour,  transparent  and  limpid,  with 
the  peculiar  odour  and  taste  of  cubebs.  Its  density  is  0-929  ; and 
its  composition  C15H12,  being  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Cubebs 
yield  their  properties  very  partially  to  boiling  water,  but  completely 
to  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.  — Cubebs  possess  the  stimulant  and 
carminative  properties  of  tbe  other  peppers  ; but  they  also  exercise 
aspecific  influence  over  the  urinary  organs,  indicated  by  their  power 
in  arresting  urethral  discharges.  They  are  only  employed  in  medi- 
cine in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  for  which  they  are  held  by 
many  to  be  as  efficacious  as  copaiva,  if  not  more  so.  Nothing  is 
known  as  to  the  manner  in  which  cubebs  cure  gonorrhoea;  that  they 
are  absorbed  is  proved  by  the  odour  acquired  by  the  urine  of  patients 
taking  them,  and  that  they  undergo  some  changes  in  their  passage 
through  the  system,  will  be  acknowledged  as  being  highly  probable, 
on  an  attentive  consideration  of  what  has  been  already  written  under 
the  head  of  copaiva  ; but  their  specific  influence  appears  to  be  exer- 
cised cliiefly  if  not  only  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  so  that 
tbey  usually  fail  to  prove  beneficial  when  the  discharge  liAs  existed, 
for  any  time  ; they  should  be  therefore  administered  on  its  first 
appearance;  when,  if  the  running  be  not  checked  in  from  three  to 
jive  days,  their  continued  use  will  in  most  instances  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Cubebs  have  been  also  employed  in  leucorrhoea  and  in 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  with  doubtful  benefit. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  which  is  the 
best  form,  gr.  lx.  to  gr.  cxx.  three  times  a day.  The  powder  sliould 
be  always  prepared  fresh  for  use,  as  owing  to  the  volatility  of  the  oil, 
it  deteriorates  rapidly;  they  can  be  readily  ground  for  use,  as  requiied, 
in  a small  coffee  mill  ; inattention  to  this  point,  in  my  expeiience, 
is  a fertile  source  of  disappointment  so  far  as  their  remedial  efficacy 
is  concerned.  The  larger  the  dose  in  which  cubebs  aie  given,  1 1^ 
more  certain  will  be  their  effect ; they  may  be  administered  suspended 
in  milk  or  in  water,  or  in  combination  with  copaiva. 

Oleum  Cubebce.  Oil  of  Gubfbs.  (Prepared  according  to  tie 
general  directions  for  distilling  volatile  oils,  see  page  259.)  Dose, 
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min.  X.  to  min.  xxx.  dropped  on  sugar,  three  or  four  times  a day. 
It  is  not  so  certain  in  its  effects  as  the  powder. 

* Tinctura  Cuhehce.  Tincture  of  Cubebs.  (Cubebs,  bruised, 
5v. ; rectified  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  strain,  express, 
and  filter.)  This  tincture  is  generally  added  to  mixtures  containing 
copaiva.  Dose,  f5j.  to  fSij.  three  or  four  times  a day.  . 

^ Cram2^tons  Foiuders.  powdered  cubebs,  §ij. ; pow- 

dered gum  arabic,  gr.  cxx. ; powdered  nitrate  of  potash,  gr.  xl. ; mix 
and  divide  into  eight  powders.)  This  was  a favourite  formulary 
with  the  late  Sir  Philip  Crampton  in  gonorrhoea,  and  I have  fre- 
quently tested  its  great  value.  Dose,  one  powder  in  half  a tumblerful 
of  water  every  third  hour. 


Hydrargyrum.  Mercury.  (Hg=100.)  Mercury  is  met  with 
in  the  metallic  state  in  the  quicksilver  mines  of  South  America.  It 
is  principally  brought  to  England  from  Almaden  in  Spain,  from 
Idria  in  Illyria,  and  from  Moschel  in  Bavaria,  where  it  is  extracted 
from  the  native  sulphuret.  Cinnabar. 

PREPARATION. — Metallic  mercury  is  procured  from  cinnabar  either  by  distilling 
with  caustic  lime  or  by  roasting  the  ore.  As  met  with  in  commerce,  it  is  in  genei'al 
sufficiently  pure  for  medical  purposes;  the  London  College,  however,  directed  it  to  be 
strained,  and  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  this  process  is  contained  for  purifying  it: — ■ 

“ Take  of  mercury  of  commerce,  three  pounds ; hydrochloric  acid,  three  fluid  drachms ; 
distilled  water,  a sufficiency.  Place  the  commercial  mercury  in  a glass  retort  or  iron  bottle, 
and  applying  heat  cause  two  pounds  and  a half  of  the  metal  to  distil  over  into  a flask 
employed  as  a receiver.  Boil  on  this  for  five  minutes  the  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with 
nine  fluid  drachnis  of  distilled  water,  and  having,  by  repeated  affusions  of  distilled  water 
and  decantations,  removed  every  trace  of  acid,  let  the  mercury  be  transferred  to  a porce- 
lain capsule,  and  dried  first  by  filtering  paper,  and  finally  on  a water  bath.”  The  usual 
impurities  found  in  quicksilver  are  bismuth,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc ; from  these  it  is  freed  by 
distillation,  during  which  process,  however,  a small  portion  of  the  mercury  is  converted 
into  oxide;  treating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  removes  this  in  the  form  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  uniting  with  the  oxygen  to  form  water,  the  chlorine 
uniting  with  the  mercury  to  form  chloride  of  mercury,  thus  Hg0-f-HCl  = E10-|-HgCl. 
Elutriation  with  water  removes  the  corrosive  sublimate,  leaving  the  mercury  quite 
pure.” 

CHARACTERS. — Brilliantly  lustrous  and  easily  divisible  into  spherical  globules. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — At  ordinary  temperatures,  mercury  is 
liquid;  it  has  a silver- white  colour  with  a bluish  shade,  and  is  very 
brilliant.  Its  specific  gravity  is  13-56  when  liquid,  and  15-612  when 
solid. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Mercury  is  a simple  metallic  substance, 
its  symbol  being  Hg.  It  boils  at  662°,  and  solidifies  at  39°  or  40° 
below  zero,  crystallizing  in  regular  octohedrons  ; exposed  to  the  air 
at  the  usual  temperature,  it  remains  unaltered  if  pure,  but  otherwise 
the  surface  soon  tarnishes.  Agitated  for  some  time  in  contact  with 
the  air,  it  is  converted  into  a grayish-black  powder,  which  was  for- 
merly called  ^Wiiops  per  se;  this,  according  to  some  chemists,  is 
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a suboxide  of  mercury,  but  according  to  others  it  is  the  metal  in  a 
state  of  very  minute  division.  Mercury  combines  with  most  metals 
to  form  amalgams;  the  smallest  trace  of  it  communicates  a white 
stain  to  gold  or  silver. 

TEST. — Volatilizes  with  heat  without  any  residue. 

ADULTERATIONS. — By  the  application  of  the  pharmaceutical  test, 
the  usual  impurities,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  or  bismuth,  are  readily  detected. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — As  long  as  mercury  remains  in  the 
state  of  metal,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  it  does  not  exercise 
any  influence  on  the  human  body,  and  that  in  all  cases  in  which  its 
speciflc  action  is  manifested,  it  had  been  first  converted  into  oxides 
or  salts.  The  inhalation  of  mercurial  vapours,  which,  as  has  been 
recently  proved,  contain  some  oxide,  for  any  lengthened  period,  pro-  i 
duces  a singular  train  of  symptoms  principally  affecting  the  nervous 
system ; the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  shaking  palsy  or  trem- 
blement  metallique,  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  arms  become  so 
unsteady,  as  almost  to  place  them  completely  out  of  the  control  of 
the  individual.  This  afiection  is  common  amongst  the  workers  in 
quicksilver  mines,  gilders,  and  others  whose  trade  exposes  them  to 
the  vapour  of  this  metal.  To  cure  the  disease,  which  in  my  experi- 
ence is  most  difficult  indeed,  the  patient  must  be  removed  from  the  ^ 
contaminated  atmosphere  which  has  produced  it,  and  get  nourishing 
diet,  with  tonics,  more  particularly  preparations  of  iron.  The  shower- 
bath,  and  magnetic  electricity  (see  page  485),  are  also  powerful 
auxiliaries  in  restoring  the  nerves  to  a healthy  state.  More  recently 
Professor  Melsens,  of  Brussels,  has  proposed  the  employment  of  iodide 
of  potassium  for  the  removal  of  the  symptoms  caused  by  mercurial  ; 
poisoning,  and  published  some  cases  in  which  its  use  proved  alto- 
gether effectual. 

The  effects  on  the  human  body  of  the  different  preparations  of 
mercury  which  are  employed  in  medicine  are  very  complex,  and  as  , 
they  are  possessed  in  common  by  most  of  the  mercurial  compounds, 
they  may  be  most  conveniently  considered  here 

The  topical  effects  of  the  preparations  of  mercury  are  generally 
somewhat  irritant,  remotely  they  act  as  special  stimulants  both  to 
secretion  and  excretion.  The  most  remarkable  effect  of  mercuiy  is 
its  action  on  the  salivary  glands,  salivation.  When  this  medicine, 
is  introduced  into  the  system  in  such  a manner  as  to  excite  this 
peculiar  state,  it  at  first  produces  increased  vascular  action,  shortly  -• 
followed  by  a metallic  or  brassy  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  a slight 
mercurial  fetor  of  the  breath  ; the  gums  become  somewhat  swollen 
and  spongy  at  their  edges,  soon  presenting  a slight  degree  of  ulcera- 
tion ; the  lining  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  and  sometimes  also  of  the 
palate,  acquires  a lea, den  hue  and  is  swollen  ; and  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva  takes  place,  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  teeth  on  the  least 
pressure.  If  these  symptoms  be  allowed  to  advance,  or  if  more 
mercury  be  administered,  the  cheeks,  the  tongue,  and  the  throat 
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swell  and  ulcerate  and  a copious  flow  of  saliva,  sometimes  amounting 
to  several  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  is  induced  ; excessive 
salivation  is  accompanied  by  slow  fever  and  rapid  emaciation.  The 
* quantity  of  a mercurial  preparation  required,  or  the  length  of  time 
for  which  it  must  be  administered,  to  produce  the  above  effects, 
varies  exceedingly  in  different  constitutions  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. . Individuals  are  sometimes  met  with,  in  whom  almost 
the  minutest  dose  of  any  preparation  of  mercury  will  produce  most 
violent  salivation  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  persons  appear  to 
be  totally  insensible  to  this  peculiar  operation  of  the  drug,  and  the 
practitioner  would  do  well,  previous  to  administering  mercury  in 
any  shape,  to  ascertain  from  his  patient  if  he  were  aware  of  the 
existence  in  his  case  of  any  such  idiosyncracy. 

It  has  been  held  by  many  that  the  production  of  this  specific 
effect  of  mercury  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  its  curative 
powers,  and  most  unquestionably  it  occurs,  that  in  the  majority  of 
iu  stances  its  sanitary  influence  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  contem- 
poraneous with  its  action  on  the  salivary  glands.  In  former  days 
the  opinion  entertained  was,  “ the  greater  the  amount  of  salivation, 
the  greater  the  remedial  power  of  the  mineral now-a-days  the  aim 
of  the  modern  surgeon  is  just  to  touch  the  gums,  and  to  keep  them 
tender,  without  the  induction  of  a serious  amount  of  ptyalism.  Great 
attention  must  always  be  paid  not  to  allow  salivation  to  proceed  too 
far,  as  a frightful  train  of  symptoms,  in  many  instances  followed  by 
death  itself,  is  the  usual  result  of  excessive  sahvation.  In  the  early 
stage  mercurialism  is  most  decidedly  influenced  by  the  administration 
of  active  saline  cathartics,  of  nauseating  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  and 
by  keeping  the  surface  of  the  body  warm,  and  the  face  and  neck 
cool ; whilst,  if  it  show  a tendency  to  develop  itself  in  excessive  sali- 
vation, this  will  be  checked  by  the  internal  administration  of  twenty 
or  thirty  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash,  twice  or  thrice  a day ; a gargle 
of  the  same  salt  will  also  be  found  of  use. 

Salivation  is  very  rarely  produced  in  children  below  the  age  of 
ten  years  by  the  action  of  mercury,  and  they  consequently  bear  the 
administration  of  comparatively  larger  doses  of  any  preparation  of 
mercury  than  adults  ; nevertheless,  instances  do  occasionally  occur 
in  which  even  at  a very  early  age  the  mouth  and  gums  become 
affected  by  it ; and  I have  myself  witnessed  its  occurrence  in  a child 
not  quite  two  years  old.  In  infants  and  very  young  children  to 
whom  mercury  has  been  for  some  time  administered,  a discharge  of 
several  copious,  fetid,  green  stools  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence 
that  the  system  has  been  saturated  with  the  metal,  and  to  be  looked 
upon  in  the  same  light  as  the  occurrence  of  salivation  in  more 
advanced  life. 

One  of  the  most  common  inconveniences  experienced  during  a 
mercurial  course  is  the  griping  produced  by  the  mineral,  and  the 
tendency  it  exhibits  to  run  off  % the  bowels,  mercurial  diarrhoea: 
whenever  this  train  of  symptoms  presents  itself,  it  is  hopeless  to  look 
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for  its  beneficial  effects;  diarrhoea  more  generally  follows  its  internal 
administration  than  any  other  way  in  which  it  is  exhibited;  to  guard 
against  it,  the  preparation  used  is  usually  combijied  with  opium  and 
aromatics. 

The  effects  of  mercury  on  the  system  are  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a peculiarly  alarming  state,  first  described  by  Mr.  Pearson  under 
the  name  of  “ mercurial  erethism  “ it  is  characterized  by  great 
depression  of  strength,  a sense  of  anxiety  about  the  prsecordia,  fre- 
quent sighing,  trembling,  partial  or  universal,  a small,  quick,  and 
sometimes  intermitting  pulse,  occasional  vomiting,  a sense  of  cold- 
ness, and  pale,  contracted  countenance,  but  the  tongue  is  seldom 
furred,  nor  are  the  vital  or  natural  functions  much  disordered."'  When 
these  or  the  greater  part  of  these  symptoms  are  present,  any  sudden 
or  violent  exertion  of  the  animal  powers,  such  as  rising. suddenly  in 
bed,  will  often  prove  fatal.  These  symptoms  are  best  combated  by 
an  immediate  discontinuance  of  the  mercury,  the  exhibition  of 
cordials  and  opiates — the  latter  of  which  I have  found  especially 
beneficial — in  small  but  frequent  doses,  and  rest  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  with  free  exposure  in  the  open  air  both  by  day  and  night. 
The  use  of  mercurials  is  also  frequently  attended  with,  or  followed 
by,  several  forms  of  diseases  of  the  skin : of  these  the  most  important 
is  mercurial  eczema,  which  often  occurs  when  only  a very  small 
quantity  of  mercurial  preparation  has  been  taken.  In  its  milder 
forms  it  resembles  the  acute  stag'e  of  eczema  rubrum,  arising  from 
other  causes  ; but  it  more  frequently  assumes  a much  severer  cha- 
racter, when  it  is  ushered  in  by  fever,  difficult  respiration,  dry  cough, 
and  tightness  across  the  chest,  with  a general  smarting  and  burning 
feel  of  the  skin  over  the  whole  body.  These  symptoms  are  soon 
followed  by  an  eruption  of  minute  vesicles,  which  break  and  discharge 
a very  fetid  fluid.  As  the  disease  increases  in  severity  the  eruption 
extends  over  the  face  and  the  whole  of  the  body,  which  become 
covered  with  incrustations  ; the  fever  assumes  a typhoid  type,  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  increases  and  is  accompanied  by  bloody  ex- 
pectoration ; spots  of  purpura  appear,  and  death  ensues,  preceded 
by  delirium  or  convulsions.  On  the  first  appearance  of  this  eruption 
the  use  of  mercury  ought  to  be  immediately  relinquished,  and  tlie 
accompanying  symptoms  treated  by  the  means  appropriate  for  the 
individual  case,  any  account  of  Avhich  would  be  quite  foreign  to  the 
scope  of  this  work. 

The  therapeutical  powers  of  mercury,  and  for  which  it  is  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  depend  on  its  properties  as  an  anh- 
phlogistic,  an  anti-syphilitic,  an  alterative,  and  a deohstruent. 
An  account  of  the  most  important  diseases  for  which  mercurials  are 
administered  is  subjoined,  but  only  a very  general  allusion  can  be 
made  to  them  they  are  so  numerous. 

In  inflammatory  diseases,  both  acute  and  chronic,  mercury  is 
very  much  employed  : it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  those  forms  of 
inflammation  which  frequently  result  in  the  effusion  of  coagulable 
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lymph  or  of  serum  j amongst  which  may  be^  enurneiated  croup, 
laryngitis,  pleuritis,  pneumonia,  pericarditis,  peritonitis  (particularly 
that  form  of  it  which  attacks  lying-in-women),  meningitis,  &c.  In 
fall  these  diseases  the  previous  use  of  local  blood-letting  is  in  most 
cases  attended  with  advantage,  and  the  mercurial  (calomel  and 
hydrargyrum  cum  creta  are  the  preparations  best  adapted)  should 
be  introduced  into  the  system  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  just  to 
touch  the  gums;  but  the  production  of  free  salivation  usually  proves 
injurious.  In  iritis,  mercury  is  the  chief  remedy  on  which  reliance 
is  to  be  placed.  In  hepatitis,  in  nephritis,  in  metritis,  and  in  syno- 
vitis, its  use  is  productive  of  decided  benefit.  In  epidemic  dysen- 
tery, and  in  pestilential  cholera,  especially  when  occurring  in  warm 
climates,  very  large  doses  of  calomel  given  at  the  very  onset  of  the 
disease  will  frequently  cut  it  short ; as  this  power,  however,  is  pos- 
sessed by  calomel  alone,  it  will  be  again  referred  to.  In  the  fevers 
of  our  climate,  unless  when  inflammation  of  some  particular  organ 
is  present,  the  use  of  mercury  is  injurious;  but  in  fevers  of  warm 
climates  it  is  for  the  most  part  found  to  be  serviceable.  The  cura- 
tive powers  of  mercury  in  inflammatory  diseases  depend  much  on 
the  character  of  the  inflammation ; thus,  while  it  generally  acts 
beneficially  in  simple  acute  inflammations,  and  in  those  of  a syphi- 
litic character,  it  is  less  serviceable  in  rheumatic  and  seldom  admis- 
sible in  scrofulous  inflammations.  Scurvy  and  granular  disease  of 
the  kidney  also  contraindicate  its  employment. 

The  history  of  the  syphilitic  disease  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  mercury,  as  for  many  hundred  years  it  was  supposed  to  be  completely 
incurable  without  the  long-continued  use  of  mercurials,  and  that  in 
large  quantity.  Of  late,  however,  it  has  been  established  on  very 
satisfactory  evidence,  that  most,  if  not  all,  cases  of  syphilis  may  be 
cured  by  its  guarded  administration  in  minute  doses,  aided  by  simple 
local  and  general  treatment.  Indeed  by  some  it  is  considered  that 
mercury  is  not  at  all  required  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  in  any  of 
its  stages,  but  the  general  experience  of  the  present  age  is  that  when 
judiciously  employed,  so  as  to  produce  a moderate  ptyalism,  mercury 
cures  the  disease  more  rapidly,  and  affords  greater  security  against 
relapses,  than  any  other  plan  of  treatment. 

In  chronic  enlargements  of  the  abdominal  viscera  unconnected 
with  malignant  disease,  in  glandular  swellings,  in  morbid  deposi- 
tions, in  adhesions  of  parts  consequent  on  inflammation,  where 
hemorrhage  has  taken  place  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  of 
the  lungs,  and  for  the  removal  of  effusions  into  any  of  the  shut 
cavities  of  the  body,  mercury,  administered  so  as  to  produce  its 
specific  action,  generally  proves  very  efi&cacious.  In  paralysis,  espe- 
cially when  dependent  on  derangements  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  its  use  is  often  attended  with  decided  benefit.  In  many 
other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  as  in  hydrocephalus,  in  mania, 
in  epilepsy,  in  chorea,  in  tetanus,  in  hysteria,  in  tic  doloureux,  &c., 
mercury  has  been  also  employed  in  many  instances  with  advantage. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— To  remove  obstruction 
of  tlie  bowels,  metallic  mercury  has  been  given  in  doses  of  one  or 
two  pounds,  followed  by  active  cathartics ; but  the  absurdity  of  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  administered,  that  of  acting  as  a mechani- 
cal agent,  is  too  manifest  to  require  any  observation.  As  before 
remarked,  the  specific  action  of  mercury  is  not  manifested  so  long  as 
it  retains  the  metallic  state ; but  as  there  are  some  general  rules 
which  apply  equally  to  the  different  mercurial  preparations  em- 
ployed to  produce  salivation,  they  will  be  most  conveniently  con- 
sidered in  this  place.  And  first,  with  respect  to  preparatory  treat- 
ment : it  will  be  always  advisable,  in  acute  inflammations,  to  subdue 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  by  antiphlogistic  measures,  and  in 
broken  down  or  enfeebled  constitutions,  to  strengthen  the  system  by 
the  use  of  tonics,  previously  to  the  administration  of  mercury.  0 wini 
to  the  neglect  of  these  precautions,  it  frequently  occurs  that  the 
physician  is  baffled  in  his  attempts  to  produce  ptyalism,  or  when 
produced,  it  is  excessive,  and  with  great  difficulty  controlled.  “ I am 
strongly  of  opinion,''  says  the  late  Mr.  Colles,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
the  Venereal  Disease,  “that  the  want  of  a due  preparatory  process 
has  of  late  years  contributed  to  bring  this  valuable  remedy  into  much 
disrepute."  The  various  ways  in  which  it  has  been  proposed  to 
introduce  mercury  into  the  system  may  all  be  reduced  to  four  heads 
— internal  administration,  the  iatroleptio  method,  fumigation, 
the  endermic  method.  To  produce  its  specific  effects,  by  its  internal 
exhibition,  three  classes  of  preparations  have  been  employed,  viz., 
those  in  which  the  mercury  exists  in  the  metallic  state  finely  sub- 
divided, or,  according  to  Donovan  and  others,  in  the  state  of  oxide; 
those  in  which  the  mercury  exists  in  the  state  of  protosalt ; and, 
finally,  those  in  which  it  exists  in  the  state  of  persalt.  To  this 
method  of  administering  mercury,  to  produce  its  specific  effects 
upon  the  system  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  many  and  grave  ob- 
jections are  to  be  alleged,  in  consequence  of  which  the  majority  of 
practitioners  in  such  cases  prefer  the  iatroleptic  method,  or  that  by 
fumigation ; the  former  of  these  consists  in  rubbing  in  some  mercurial 
ointment,  either  in  the  region  of  the  groins  or  axilla,  until  its  effects  be 
produced ; the  latter  can  be  conducted  either  in  the  dry  or  moist 
way,  the  latter  of  which  is  much  to  be  preferred,  and  which  can  be 
readily  managed  by  Mr.  Henry  Lee’s  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  in 
which,  by  the  heat  of  a spirit  lamp,  some  one  or  other  of  the  prepara- 
tions hereafter  described  are  volatilized,  together  with  steam,  and 
brought  into  contact  with  the  entire  person  of  the  patient,  save,  un- 
less in  exceptional  cases,  the  head  and  face.  This  can  be  readily 
managed  by  putting  the  patient  sitting  naked  on  a cane-bottomed 
chair,  under  which  the  apparatus  is  placed  ; his  person  is  then  sur- 
rounded with  a sheet,  or, , better  still,  an  india  rubber  cloak  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  he  is  subjected  to  the  combined  action  of  the 
fumes  of  the  mercury  and  the  steam  of  the  water,  for  a space  of  time 
varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  the  period  being  regulated 
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by  his  strength  ; the  result  of  which  proceeding  is,  that  he  speedily 
bursts  out  into  a profuse  perspiration,  and  the  mercunal  preparation, 
in  the  very  finest  form  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  body  of  the  patient  when  in  that  condition  in  which 
it  is  best  prepared  for  its  absorption.  The  great  advantages  attend- 
ing this  method  of  introducing  mercury  into  the  system  m syphilitic 
cases  are,  its  extreme  simplicity,  the  little  trouble  attending  its  em- 
ployment, the  certainty  with  which  it  affects  the  system,  the  slight 
amount  of  salivation  it  induces,  and  the  thorough  exemption  from 
mercurial  diarrhoea.  Messrs.  Fannin,  of  Grafton-street,  supply  lor 
a small  sum  the  entire  apparatus.  To  Mr.  Langston  rarker,  oi 
Birmingham,  is  the  profession  indebted  for  this,  which  i consmer 
the  great  modern  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  ihe 
endermic  method  consists  simply  in  dressing  a blistered  surface  with 
some  mercurial  preparation.  Of  all  these  plans  of  introducing  rner- 
cury  into  the  system  in  infantile  syphilis,  the  iatroleptic  method  is 
to  be  preferred  ; it  can  be  easily  and  effectually  carried  out  by 
smearing  the  baby^s  swathe  with  mercurial  ointment,  and  putting  it 
round  its  stomach,  or  by  applying  a few  turns  of  a flannel  roller 
similarly  anointed,  round  its  legs.  With  respect  to  the  general 
treatment  during  a mercurial  course,  the  most  important  points  to 
be  observed  are,  the  necessity  of  rest  and  quietness  of  both  mind 
and  body,  the  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  surface  uniform 
by  warm  clothing,  and  tho  uso  of  a modorato  diot,  froG  from  al 
stimulating  food  and  drink. 

In  the  following  preparations,  a portion  of  the  mercury  is  con- 
verted into  the  sub-oxide,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  merely  me- 
chanically reduced  to  a finely  divided  state. 

Filuloe  Hydrargyri.  (See  page  150.)  Lose,  gr.  iij.  to  gr- 
night  and  morning ; if  it  should  occasion  irritation,  a fourth  of  a 
grain  of  opium  may  be  added  to  each  pill. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Greta.  (See  page  149.)  This  is  the  mildest 
preparation  of  mercury  ; nevertheless,  perhaps,  the  most  certain  for 
the  production  of  salivation,  not  even  excepting  calomel,  over  which 
it  possesses  the  advantage  of  not  being  apt  to  run  off  by  the  bowels ; 
it  is  also  from  its  mildness  and  certainty  of  action  especially  adapted 
for  weak  and  enfeebled  habits,  and  is  very  properly  preferred  to  any 
other  in  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood.  It  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v.  three  or  four  times  daily ; but  if  it  be 
desirable  to  produce  a rapid  action  on  the  system,  gr.  ij.  may  be 
given  every  second  or  third  hour  ; these  observations  apply  also  to 
the  following  preparation. 

* HydrOjrgyrum  cum  Magnesid.  (See  page  150.) 

Empjlastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro.  Ammoniac  and 
Mercury  Plaster.  (Take  of  ammoniac,  twelve  ounces ; mercury, 
three  ounces ; olive  oil,  one  fluid  drachm ; sulphur,  eight  grains. 
Heat  the  oil,  and  add  the  sulphur  to  it  gradually,  stirring  till  they 
unite.  With  this  mixture  triUirate  the  mercury,  until  globules  are 
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no  longer  visible;  and  lastly,  add  the  ammoniac,  previously  liquefied 
mixing  the  whole  carefully.)  Applied  to  indolent  buboes,  enlarged 
glands,  especially  when  of  a syphilitic  origin,  to  venereal  nodes,  and 
as  a resolvent  in  many  diseases. 

Emplastrum  Ilydrargyri.  Mercurial  Plaster.  (Take  of  mer- 
cury, three  ounces ; olive  oil,  one  fluid  ounce  ; resin,  one  ounce  • 
litharge  plaster,  six  ounces.  Dissolve  the  resin  in  the  oil  with  the 
aid  of  heat ; let  them  cool ; add  the  mercury,  and  triturate  till  its 
globules  disappear.  Then  add  to  the  mixture  the  litharge  plaster, 
previously  liquefied,  and  mix  the  whole  thoroughly.)  Applied  as  a 
resolvent  in  glandular  enlargements,  and  over  the  region  of  the  liver 
in  chronic  induration  of  that  organ. 

_ Linimentum  Hydrargyri.  Liniment  of  Mercury.  (Take  of 
ointment  of  mercury,  one  ounce ; solution  of  ammonia,  one  fluid 
ounce ; liniment  of  camphor,  one  fluid  ounce.  Liquefy  the  ointment 
of  mercury  in  the  liniment  of  camphor  with  a gentle  heat;  then  add 
the  solution  of  ammonia  gradually  and  mix  with  agitation.)  A 
stimulating  liniment,  applied  to  indolent  tumours,  &c. ; f3j.  contains 
about  gr.  x.  of  mercury.  It  produces  salivation  very  speedily. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri.  Ointment  of  Mercury.  (Take  of 
mercury,  one  pound  ; prepared  lard,  one  pound ; prepared  suet,  one 
ounce.  Dub  them  well  together  until  metallic  globules  cease  to  be 
visible.)  The  manufacture  of  this  ointment  is  always  conducted  on 
the  large  scale,  never  being  made  by  the  apothecary;  the  extinction, 
as  it  is  technically  termed,  of  the  quicksilver,  being  a slow  and  labo- 
rious process.  Various  substances  at  different  times  have  been  sug- 
gested to  facilitate  this  process,  such  as  rancid  lard,  egg  oil,  turpen- 
tine, sulphurated  oil,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  open  to  the  objection 
of  making  the  ointment  too  irritant  for  continued  use.  The  addition 
to  the  mass  of  a small  portion  of  old  mercurial  ointment  however 
is  not  open  to  this  objection,  and,  in  some  unexplained  manner, 
much  facilitates  the  extinction  of  the  quicksilver.  The  chemical 
state  in  which  the  mercury  exists  in  this  ointment,  has  long  been  a 
debated  question  amongst  pharmaceutical  chemists  ; some  holding 
it  to  be  one  of  simple  mechanical  subdivision  ; others,  prominent 
amongst  whom  is  Mr.  Donovan  of  this  city,  contending  that  it  is  in 
the  condition  of  suboxide,  a view  which  he  supported  by,  in  my 
opinion,  a conclusive  experiment,  and  which  induced  him  long  ago 
to  suggest  as  a substitute  for  this  ointment  one  composed  of  sub- 
oxide of  mercury,  which  would  possess  the  great  advantages  of  being 
far  cheaper,  and  capable  of  being  rubbed  in,  in  a far  shorter  time 
than  the  present  ointment.  This  ointment  is  frequently  employed 
for  introducing  mercury  into  the  system;  and  for  this  purpose  gr. 
XX.  to  gr.  xl.  may  be  rubbed  carefully  into  the  inside  of  tlie  thighs 
or  arms  night  and  morning.  Should  it  be  desirable  to  produce 
speedy  salivation,  it  may  be  used  as  a dressing  to  blistered  surfaces, 
and  gr.  lx.  or  gr.  cxx.  placed  in  each  axilla.  When  employed  to 
promote  the  dispersion  of  glandular  enlargements,  it  should  be  rub- 
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bed  over  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Mercurial  ointment  is  also  smeared 
over  the  inflamed  surface  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas — a practice  often 
productive  of  very  beneficial  results.  A milder  ointment  is  generally 
used  as  a dressing  to  venereal  sores. 

* Mercurial  Soap,  hebert.  (Take  of  mercury,  and  nitric  acid, 
of  each,  oiv.;  put  these  ingredients  into  a matrass  capable  of  holding 
twice  the  above  quantity,  and  stir  the  mixture  from  time  to  time 
until  the  solution  shall  have  been  effected  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere.  Introduce  into  a porcelain  capsule,  ibj.  oj. 
of  calffs  fat,  melt  this  by  the  aid  of  a water-bath,  and  then  add  the 
solution  of  mercury,  stirring  the  ingredients  together  till  they  have 
acquired  an  adhesive  consistence.  To  every  ov.  of  the  ointment  thus 
formed  add  f^ij.  of  caustic  solution  of  soda  (density  T33),  and  rub 
them  together  on  a porphyry  slab  until  combination  be  effected.) 
The  soap  thus  formed  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  employed 
on  the  continent  with  much  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  those  cuta- 
neous affections  in  which  preparations  of  mercury  usually  prove 
useful ; it  is  applied,  to  the  parts  either  alone  or  dissolved  in  water  ; 
care  must  be  taken  to  suspend  its  use  if  it  be  found  to  produce  irri- 
tation or  inflammation. 


Hydrargyrum  Ammoniatum.  Ammoniated  Mercury.  NH2 
Hg2,Cl( = 251-5).  (Syn. : Hydrargyri  Ammonio-chloridum,  Lond., 
Dub.;  Hydrargyri  Prcecipitatum  album,  Ed.) 

PREPARATION. — “Take  of  corrosive  sublimate,  three  ounces;  solution  of  ammonia, 
fom*  ounces;  distilled  water,  three  pints.  Dissolve  the  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  water 
with  the  aid  of  a moderate  heat ; mix  the  solution  with  the  ammonia,  constantly  stirring ; 
collect  the  precipitate  on  a filter,  and  wash  it  well  with  cold  distilled  water  until  the 
liquid  which  passes  through  ceases  to  give  a precipitate  when  dropped  into  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  acidulated  by  nitric  acid.  Lastly,  dry  the  product  at  a temperature  not 
exceeding  212°.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — To  explain  the  reactions  that  ensue 
in  this  preparation,  we  will  require  two  equivalents  each  of  the  cor- 
rosive sublimate  and  of  the  ammonia ; one  atom  of  the  ammonia 
gives  up  its  base  to  one  atom  of  the  chlorine  of  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate to  form  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  is  removed  by  the  elu- 
triation  directed ; the  second  atom  of  ammonia  parts  with  two  of  its 
four  hydrogens,  which,  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  two  ammo- 
nias, form  two  atoms  of  water,  and  is  thereby  reduced  to  amido- 
gene  (see  p.  4),  which  precipitates  in  conjunction  with  the  two 
mei  curies  and  one  chlorine,  forming  the  salt  which  from  its  colour 
and  mode  of  preparation  is  known  as  white  precipitate.  This 
equation  explains  the  reactions,— 2HgCl+2NH40  = NH4Cl-b2H0 
-fNH2Hg2Cl. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.  — This  preparation  is  in  the  form  of  a 

bulky,  snow-white  powder,  odourless,  but  having  a styptic  metallic 
taste. 
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ciiARACTEits. — An  opaque  wliite  powder  on  wd'icli  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether 
have  no  action.  Digested  with  caustic  potash,  it  evolves  amrnonia,  acquiring  a jjale 
yellow  colour,  and  the  fluid,  filtered,  and  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  gi\es  a white 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Boiled  with  a solution  of  chloride  of  tin  it  becomes 
grey,  and  affords  globules  of  metallic  mercury. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  Kane  it  is  a true  chloro- 
amidide  of  mercury,  its  formula  being  HgCl+HgAd,  but  the  general 
view  at  present  entertained  of  its  composition  is  that  it  is  a substi- 
tution compound  in  which  two  atoms  of  mercury  replace  tw  o out  of 
the  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  chloride  of  ammonium ; thus, 
NH^Cl-b 2Hg=NH2Hg2Cl+  2H.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water;  by 
boilino"  water  it  is  decomposed  into  sal-ammoniac,  which  is  dissolved, 
and  into  a heavy  yellow  powder  {chloro-aviidide  and  hinoxide  of 
mercury,  Kane),  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  White  precipitate 
may  be  distinguished  from  calomel  by  solution  of  ammonia,  which 
does  not  alter  the  former,  but  blackens  the  latter.  When  heated 
suddenly,  it  is  completely  dissipated.  By  boiling  it  ivith  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  tin,  its  chlorine  is  abstracted,  the  chloride  of  tin  becom- 
ing converted  into  bichloride,  and  metallic  mercury  as  the  conse- 
quence being  set  free.  The  other  characters  require  no  comment. 

TEST. — Entirely  volatilized  at  a heat  under  redness. 

ADULTERATIONS. — I have  never  met  with  any  impurity  in  this 
preparation.  The  London  College  gave  the  following  tests  for  its 
purity Totally  evaporated  by  heat.  It  is  entirely  dissolved  by 
hydrochloric  acid  without  effervescence.  When  heated  with  solution 
of  potash  it  emits  ammonia  and  becomes  yellow.”  ^ 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — White  precipitate  is  not  used  as  an 
internal  remedy.  Externally  in  the  form  of  ointment  it  is  an  excel- 
lent application  in  many  forms  of  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  as  m 
herpetic  eruptions,  sycosis  menti,  impetigo,  acne  of  the  face,  (fee.  ^ 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Ammoniati.  Ointment  ofAmm^ii- 
ated  Mercury.  ^yn.\--Vnguentum  PrcBciyitaU  albi,)^d.  (lake 
of  ammoniated  mercury,  sixty-four  grains ; simple  ointment,  one 
ounce  ; mix  thoroughly.) 


Hydrargyrum  Corrosivum  Sublimatum.  Goi^vsive  Subli- 
mate. (Syn.  -.—Bichloride  of  Mercury,  Corrosive  Muriate  of  Mei^ 
cury,  Oxymuriate  of  Mercury,  Chloride  of  Mercury.)  HgU 
(=135-5). 


preparation.— “ Take  of  sulphate  of  mercury,  twenty  ounces ; chlonde  of  sodium, 
dried,  ten  ounces ; black  oxide  of  manganese,  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce.  , 

snlnhate  of  mercury  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  each  to  fine  poiyder,  and  having  mixed 
1 m tnei  r 0^  of  manganese  thoroughly  by  trituration  m a mortar  place 
Sure  Sn  a tall  matrass  of  green  glass  and  by  a regulated 

intervention  of  sand,  let  the  corrosive  sublimate  be  iules 

be  broken  in  order  to  remove  the  sublimate,  which  should  be  kept  jars  o 

impervious  to  light.” 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — The  reactions  in  virtue  of  which 
corrosive  sublimate  is  formed  in  this  process  take  place  exclusively 
between  the  sulphate  of  mercury  and  the  chloride  of  sodium,  the 
chlorine  of  the  latter  joining  to  the  metallic  mercury  to  form  chloride 
of  mercury,  whilst  the  sodium  unites  first  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
mercurial  salt  to  form  soda,  which  then  unites  with  its  sulphuric 
acid  to  form  sulphate  of  soda,  thus,  HgOSOg  + NaCl  = HgCl + 
Na0S03-  The  object  with  which  the  oxide  of  manganese  is  directed 
to  he  employed,  is  lest  the  sulphate  of  mercury  should  contain  any 
subsulphate,  which  in  that  case,  by  supplying  oxygen  to  it,  it  would 
convert  into  sulphate  of  mercury  ; the  objection  to  the  presence  of 
suhsulphate  is  that  it  would  produce  calomel,  which  would  thus  be 
present  as  an  impurity  in  the  corrosive  sublimate  (see  p.  133),  If 
the  sulphate  be  pure  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  employ  the  oxide 
of  manganese. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Corrosive  sublimate  is  met  with  in  the 
form  of  a white,  semi-transparent,  crystalline  mass,  or  as  a white 
powder  ; by  careful  sublimation  it  may  be  obtained  in  regular  crys- 
tals, the  primary  form  of  which  is  the  right  rhombic  prism.  It  is 
inodorous  but  has  an  intensely  acrid  and  disagreeable  taste.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  6-5. 

CHARACTERS. — In  lieavy,  colourless  masses  of  prismatic  crystals,  possessing  a highly 
acrid,  metallic  taste,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still  more  so  in  ether,  than  in  water. 
Its  aqueous  solution  gives  a yellow  precipitate  with  caustic  potash,  a white  precipitate 
with  ammonia,  and  a curdy  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Although  this  salt  is  very  generally  called 
a bichloride,  recent  chemical  investigations  prove  it  to  be  a proto- 
chloride, its  composition  being  HgCl ; to  obviate  the  confusion  likely 
to  arise  from  this  varying  nomenclature  the  Pharmacopoeial  authori- 
ties, most  wisely  in  my  mind,  with  the  object  of  precision  call  this  salt 
by  a name  which  admits  of  no  doubt.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air ; 
fuses  at  509°,  and  boils  at  563°;  the  vapour  is  colourless,  but  very 
acrid.  It  is  soluble  in  16  parts  of  cold  and  3 parts  of  boiling  water, 
in  2g  parts  of  cold  alcohol,  and  in  IL  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  in  3 
parts  of  cold  ether.  Its  solubility  is  much  increased  by  the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  the  alkaline  muriates.  A solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  gives  a yellow  precipitate  with  hydrates  of  potash, 
soda,  or  lime,  'peroxide  of  'merc'wr'y,  the  oxygen  of  whichever  hydrate 
is  employed  going  to  the  mercury  to  form  peroxide  of  mercury 
which  precipitates,  and  the  chlorine  going  to  the  base  to  form  a 
chloride,  which  is  held  in  solution,  thus,  KO-|-HgCl=IIgO-f  KCl; 
a red  precipitate  with  the  alkaline  mono-carbonates  (3HgO,IIgCl), 
four  equivalents  of  corrosive  sublimate  reacting  upon  three  equiva- 
lents of  whichever  carbonate  be  employed,  three  out  of  the  four 
chlorides  becoming  decomposed,  the  three  chlorines  going  to  the 
three  sodiums  (presuming  carbonate  of  soda  to  be  the  salt)  to  form 
three  chlorides  of  sodium,  whilst  the  three  oxygens  of  the  soda  unite 
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with  the  three  mercuries,  which  precipitate  with  the  fourth  atom  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  whilst  the  three  carbonic  acids  instead  of  escaj)ing 
unite  with  three  other  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  form  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  thus,  4HgCl-l-hNa0C02  = (dHg0,HgGl)-p  SNaClq- 
3(Na0,2C0.2)  ; ^ scarlet  precipitate  with  iodide  of  potassium,  iodide 
of  mercury,  produced  in  virtue  of  a double  decomposition,  the  iodine 
going  to  the  mercury,  the  chlorine  to  the  potassium,  thus,  KI  + 
HgClr^HgJ  + KCl,  the  precipitate  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  either 
solutions;  and  a black  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sul- 
phide  of  mercury,  the  sulphur  going  to  the  mercury,  and  the  hydro- 
gen and  chlorine  uniting  to  form  liydrochloric  acid,  thus,  HgCl-|- 
SH  HgS  -f-  HCl.  Dropped  on  gold  it  does  not  tarnish  it,  but  if  the 
moistened  surface  be  touched  with  a piece  of  iron  or  zinc,  mercury  is 
immediately  precipitated,  and  leaves  a white  stain  on  the  gold,  which 
may  be  removed  by  heat,  this  is  commonly  known  as  l\\e  galvanic  test. 
Corrosive  sublimate  may  be  removed  from  its  solution  in  water  by 
agitation  with  ether ; it  coagulates  albumen.  The  white  precipitate 
with  ammonia,  alluded  to  in  the  characters,  hydrargyrum  ammo- 
niatum,  has  been  already  explained  (see  p.  545).  The  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver  is  chloride  of  silver. 

TESTS. — Entirely  soluble  in  ether.  When  heated  it  sublimes  without  decomposing, 
or  leaving  any  residue. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Corrosive  sublimate  seldom  contains  any  impu- 
rities ; its  subliming  without  any  residuum,  and  its  complete  and 
easy  solubility  in  sulphuric  ether,  the  tests  given  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia, are  sufficient  to  detect  the  most  probable  impurities,  calomel 
and  sal  ammoniac,  the  former  being  insoluble  in  ether,  the  latter  not 
being  volatilizable. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Corrosive  Sublimate  is  a powerful 
irritant  poison,  a few  grains  producing  death  preceded  by  rapid  and 
excessive  inflammation  of  the  digestive  tube,  with  great  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  system,  and  coma.  In  .small  repeated  doses, 
it  possesses  the  usual  action  of  a mercurial,  but  salivation  is  more 
slowly  produced  by  it,  and  its  effects  are  more  decidedly  alterative 
than  those  of  any  other  preparation  of  the  metal.  It  is  consequently 
much  employed  in  the  treatment  of  secondary  syphilis  by  those  who 
believe  that  ptyalism  is  not  essential  to  the  curative  effects  of  mer- 
cury. Corrosive  sublimate  is  also  employed  with  much  benefit  in 
chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  when  of  syphilitic  origin, 
in  rheumatism,  in  arthritis,  periostitis,  &c. ; in  which^  cases  it  is 
advantageously  combined  with  a vegetable  diaphoretic  or  tonic. 
In  the  treatment  of  venereal  affections  of  the  tongue  I have  met 
with  marked  success  from  its  employment.  A solution  of  one  grain 
of  corrosive  sublimate  in  two  ounces  of  tincture  of  bark,  in  teaspoon- 
ful doses,  three  or  four  times  a day,  is  a favourite  remedy  with  Sir 
W.  Wilde  in  various  forms  of  chronic  ophthalmic  inflammations. 
Dissolved  in  water  it  forms  a useful  lotion  in  some  cases  of  psoriasis. 
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and  is  an  excellent  collyrium  in  the  milder  forms  of  ophthalmia.  It 
has  also  been  used  in  America  with  great  success  in  the  treatment 
of  onycbia  maligna.  Equal  parts  of  it  and  of  sulphate  of  zinc  are 
to  be  thickly  powdered  over  the  diseased  surface,  and  the  whole  to 
be  covered 'over  with  pledgets  of  lint  steeped  in  tincture  of  myrrh. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — l-16th  to  l-8th  of  a grain 
made  into  pill  with  crumb  of  bread,  twice  or  three  times  daily.  I 
have  even  increased  the  dose  to  l-6th  of  a grain  three  times  daily 
with  excellent  effect  in  some  chronic  cases  of  secondary  syphilitic 
disease.  Corrosive  sublimate,  no  matter  in  what  form  prescribed, 
should  only  be  taken  after  meals ; if  taken  on  an  empty  stomach 
it  is  apt  to  produce  an  amount  of  gastric  disturbance  that  will  call 
for  an  interruption  in  its  use.  For  a lotion  or  collyrium,  gr.  ss.  to 
gr.  j.  may  be  dissolved  in  foj.  of  distilled  water. 

* Pilulce  Corrosivi  Sublimati,  DZONDI.  (Corrosive  sublimate, 
gr.  xij.;  dissolve  in  sufficient  distilled  water,  and  add  crumb  of  bread, 
and  white  sugar,  of  each  a sufficiency  to  make  240  pills.)  Each  of 
these  pills  contains  a 20th  of  a grain  of  sublimate.  Dose,  4 daily, 
to  be  increased  gradually  until  50  (containing  one  grain  and  a half 
of  corrosive  sublimate  !)  are  taken  in  the  day. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  ; lime,  and 
its  carbonate ; tartar  emetic ; nitrate  of  silver ; acetate  of  lead ; iodide 
of  potassium ; albumen ; soaps ; almond  mixture ; decoction  of  bark, 
&c^ 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate,  albumen,  as  white 
of  egg,  is  the  best  antidote  ; it  should  not  be  given,  however,  in  too 
great  quantity,  as  the  compound  formed  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
albumen.  According  to  Peschier  each  four  grains  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate call  for  the  exhibition  of  one  egg.  The  yolk  of  egg  has  been 
recently  proved  to  be  an  equally,  if  not  more,  efficacious  antidote. 
In  their  absence,  wheaten  flour,  milk,  protochloride  of  tin,  or  iron 
filings,  may  be  used.  Miahle  has  proposed  the  hydrated  sulphuret 
of  iron  as  the  best  antidote  in  poisoning  with  this  salt,  but  Orflla 
states  that  it  only  acts  if  taken  immediately,  and  that  if  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  elapse  before  it  is  administered  it  is  useless. 


Hydrargyri  loDiDUM  PuBRUM.  Red  Iodide  of  Mercury.  (Syn.; 
Biniodide  of  Mercury,  Iodide  of  Mercury.)  Hgl(=227). 

PREPARATION.  “.Take  of  corrosive  sublimate,  four  ounces  ; iodide  of  potassium, 
five  ounces  ; boiling  distilled  water,  four  pints.  Dissolve  the  corrosive  sublimate  in 
three  pints,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  mix  the 
two  solutions.  When  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  has  fallen  to  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, decant  the  supernatant  liquor  from  the  precipitate,  and,  having  collected  the 
latter  on  a filter,  wash  it  twice  with  cold  distilled  water,  and  dry  it  at  a temperature 
not  exceeding  212°.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — This  is  a simple  case  of  double  de- 
composition, the  chlorine  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  going  to  the 
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potassium  to  form  cliloride  of  potassium,  and  the  iodine  to  the 
mercury  to  form  iodide  of  mercury,  which  is  precipitated,  thus, 
HgCl+KI  = KCl  + HgI. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Eed  iodide  of  mercury  is  a brilliant  scar- 
let powder,  which  may  be  obtained  in  rhomboidal  crystals  by  subli- 
mation. It  is  inodorous,  but  has  a strong  metallic  taste.  The 
specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  15'68,  being  the  heaviest  gaseous 
substance  known. 

CHAEACTERS. — A crystalline  powder  of  a vermilion  colour,  becoming  yellow  when 
gently  heated  over  a lamp  on  a sheet  of  paper  5 almost  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves 
sparingly  in  alcohol,  but  freely  in  ether,  or  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
When  digested  with  solution  of  soda  it  assumes  a reddish-brown  colour,  and  the  fluid 
cleared  by  filtration  and  mixed  with  solution  of  starch  gives  a blue  precipitate  on  being 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  mer- 
cury, and  one  of  iodine,  Hgl.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  heated 
moderately  becomes  yellow,  at  a temperature  of  400°  fuses,  and  at 
a higher  temperature  sublimes.  Cooled  rapidly  it  recovers  its  red 
colour,  but  when  cooled  slowly  it  remains  yellow,  in  which  state, 
when  rubbed,  the  red  tint  is  immediately  reproduced.  It  requires 
more  than  6000  times  its  weight  of  water  for  solution ; but  is  much 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acids,  particularly  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
It  is  soluble  in  a boiling  solution  of  common  salt,  but  a mere  trace 
only  is  retained  as  it  cools.  It  is  also  soluble  in  a solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  By  digestion  with  a solution  of  soda  it  is  decomposed, 
its  iodine  going  to  the  sodium  to  form  iodide  of  sodium,  whilst  oxide 
of  mercury  is  precipitated,  thus,  NaO-j-HglzzNal-j-IlgO  ; the 
blue  colour  produced  by  the  subsequent  addition  of  starch  and  nitric 
acid  is  iodide  of  starch.  (See  p.  564.) 

TESTS. — Entirely  volfitilized  by  & heat  under  redness,  and  entirely  soluble  in  ether. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Owing  to  faulty  preparation,  iodide  of  mercury 
is  apt  to  contain  some  of  the  green  iodide.  This  as  well  as  any 
fixed  impurity  is  guarded  against  by  the  tests  of  the  PlicLTTnicico'posiu/ 
— ether  not  dissolving  the  green  iodide.  ^ 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  red  iodide  of  mercury  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly active  preparation,  producing  violent  inflammation  when 
placed  in  contact  ‘v\ith  the  skin.  In  medicinal  properties  it  appeals 
much  to  resemble  corrosive  sublimate,  and  may  be  employed  in  the 
same  cases.  In  doses  of  l-12th  of  a grain  given  twice  fiily,  and 
continued  for  some  time,  I have  found  it  an  excellent  tonic  in  scro- 
fulous habits.  I have  also  used  it  extensively  with  very  beneficial 
effects  in  the  treatment  of  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  more  espe- 
cially in  those  valvular  affections  which  permit  regurgitation.  Br. 
Fuller  recommends  it  in  cases  of  syphilitic  rheumatism.  As  a 
topical  remedy,  it  is  applied  with  benefit  in  the  foim  0 oin  men. 
to  clironic  glandular  and  periostitic  enlargements,  especia  y w len 
of  syphilitic  origin.  Cazenave  speaks  highly  of  its  use  in  lupus 
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applied  in  the  form  of  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  iodide, 
lard,  and  oil ; he  applies  it  hut  to  a small  portion  at  a time.  Its 
use,,  however,  requires  much  caution,  when  applied  to  raw  surfaces. 
More  recently  it  has  been  employed  successfully  in  the  treatment  of 
goitre  in  the  East  Indies  by  Dr.  Mouat.  An  ointment  containing 
it  being  spread  over  the  enlarged  thyroid,  which  is  then  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  hot  sun.  An  account  of  this  practice  will  be 
found  in  the  24th  volume  of  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Medical  Science,  page  500. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  1-1 6th  to  gr.  l-8th 
made  into  pill  with  any  of  the  tonic  vegetable  extracts,  or  dissolved 
in  water  by  the  agency  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  lodidi  Rubri.  Ointment  of  Red 
Iodide  of  Mercury.  (Take  of  red  iodide  of  mercury,  in  very  fine 
powder,  sixteen  grains  ; simple  ointment,  one  ounce  ; mix  tho- 
roughly.) This  ointment  contains  but  one-fourth  as  much  red  iodide 
of  mercury  as  unguentum  hydrargyri  iodidi  rubri,  Dub. 


Hydrargyri  Iodidum  Viride.  Green  Iodide  of  Mercury 
(Syn. : Subiodide  of  Mercury,  Iodide  of  Mercury.)  Hg2l(  = 327). 

PREPARATION. — “ Take  of  mercury,  by  weight,  one  ounce  ; iodine,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  grains  ; rectified  spirit,  a sufiSciency.  Rub  the  iodine  and  mercury 
in  a porcelain  mortar,  occasionally  moistening  the  mixture  with  a few  drops  of  the 
spirit,  and  continue  the  trituration  until  metallic  globules  are  no  longer  visible,  and 
tlie  whole  assumes  a green  colour.  The  product  thus  obtained  should  be  dried  in  a 
dark  room,  on  filtering  paper,  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air,  and  preserved  in  an 
opaque  bottle.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — In  this  process  two  equivalents  of 
mercury  are  rubbed  up  with  one  of  iodine,  and  as  the  result  we  get 
the  subiodide  of  mercury;  thus,  2Hg-hI=:Hg2l. 

CHARACTERS. — A dull  green  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  which  darkens  in  colour 
upon  exposure  to  light.  When  gradually  heated  in  a test  tube,  it  yields  a yellow  sub- 
limate, which  upon  friction  becomes  red,  while  a globule  of  metallic  mercury  is  left  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tube. 

TESTS.  Entirely  volatilized  by  a heat  under  redness.  When  it  is  shaken  in  a tube 
with  ether  nothing  is  dissolved. 

PROPERTIES. — This  is  a dull  greenish-yellow  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  its  composition  is  Hg2 1.  Exposed  to 
light,  or  by  the  application  of  heat,  it  is  readily  resolved  into  metal- 
lic mercury  and  the  red  iodide ; if  rapidly  heated,  however,  it  may 
be  fused  and  sublimed  unchanged.  It  is  insoluble  in  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7-75. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  green  is  a much  milder  prepara- 
tion than  the  red  iodide  of  mercury ; but  in  other  respects  its  pro- 
perties are  nearly  similar.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  alterative 
for  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  more  particularly  for  the 
chronic  cutaneous  affections  to  which  children  are  so  liable,  and 
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especially  for  those  seated  on  the  scalp.  It  is  also  an  excellent  ap- 
plication in  the  form  of  ointment  applied  over  chronic  glandular 
enlargements. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij.  in  pill  ; 
for  children  l-6th  of  a grain  to  half  a grain,  combined  with  dried 
carbonate  of  soda  and  aromatic  powder.  Occasionally,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  converted  by  keeping  into  red  iodide  of  mercury, 
from  the  presence  of  this  salt,  it  produces  very  violent  and  unex- 
pected symptoms. 

* Unguentum  Hydrargyri  lodidi.  (Iodide  of  niercury,  5j.; 
white  wax,  §ij.  ; lard,  §vj. ; to  the  wax  and  lard  melted  together, 
add  the  iodide,  and  rub  well  together.) 


* Hydrargyri  Iodo-Chloridum.  lodo-chloride  of  Mercury. 


PKEPiUiATiON. — “ Take  of  pure  iodine,  25  parts  ; spirit  of  wine,  sp.  gr.  827'7,  .. 

200  parts  ; calomel,  50  parts  ; dissolve  the  iodine  in  the  spirit  of  wine  ; introduce  the 
calomel  into  a matrass,  apply  the  heat  of  a water-bath,  and  gradually  add  the  alcoho- 
lic solution  of  iodine,  shaking  the  mixture  from  time  to  time ; continue  the  heat  until 
the  saturation  is  complete,  which  may  be  known  by  the  precipitated  salt  becoming  of 
a brilliant  scarlet  colour  ; filter  and  wash  the  salt  on  the  filtering  paper  with  a little 
rectified  spirit  to  free  it  from  any  adhering  tincture  of  iodine ; then  dry  it  with  blotting  ^ 
paper.” — dannecy.  \ 


PROPERTIES. — The  salt  thus  obtained  is  perfectly  homogeneous, 
in  small  cubical  crystals  of  a brilliant  scarlet  colour  ; it  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol ; it  may  be  sublimed  by  heat  with- 
out undergoing  decomposition.  This  salt  appears  to  be  a true 
chemical  compound  analogous  to  the  ammonio- chloride  of  mercury, 
the  iodine  taking  the  place  of  the  ammonia-  in  that  preparation. 

THERAPEUTICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  has  now  been  used  with 
much  success  for  some  years  in  France  as  a topical  application  in 
acne  rosacea,  and  my  own  experience*  of  its  action  in  this  trouble- 
some affection  is  most  favourable.  Many  of  the  French  physicians 
combine  its  internal  administration  with  its  external  employment ; 
however,  in  a few  cases  in  which  I administered  it  internally,  so 
much  gastric  irritation  resulted  that  I ceased  to  employ  it  so. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— This  preparation  seems 
to  be  fully  as  active  a poison  as  corrosive  sublimate ; the  dose  of  it  is 
from  I- 1 6th  to  1 -1 2th  of  9,  grain  in  pill.  For  external  use  an  ointment 
may  be  prepared  by  rubbing  it  up  with  prepared  lard  and  glycerine 
in  the  proportion  of  gr.  vij.  of  the  salt,  to  5j.  of  lard,  and  f5j.  of 
glycerine.  A small  portion  of  this  ointment  may  be  smeared  on 
the  affected  surface  for  3 nights  in  succession,  and  then  omitted  for 
3 nights  ; and  it  may  be  repeated  in  this  manner  for  several  appli- 
cations. 


Hydrargyri  Nitratis  Unguentum.  Oinfmnit  of  Nitrate  of 
Mercury.  (Syn. : Unguentum  Citrinuni,  Ed.) 
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PKEP^EATioif  — “ Take  of  mercurv,  by  weight,  four  ounces  ; nitric  acid,  eiglit  fluid 
ounces ; prepared  lard,  fifteen  ounces ; olive  oil,  thirty-two  fluid  ounces.  _ Dissolve 
the  mercury  in  the  nitric  acid  with  the  aid  of  a gentle  heat ; melt  the  lard  in  the  oil, 
by  a steam  or  water  hath,  in  a porcelain  vessel  capable  of  holding  six  times  the  quan- 
titv : and,  while  the  mixture  is  hot,  add  the  solution  of  mercury,  a so  hot,  mixing 
tliem  thoroughly.  If  the  mixture  do  not  froth  up,  increase. the  heat  till  this  occurs.  ’ 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS.— The  reactions  that  ensue  between 
the  nitric  acid  and  mercury  have  been  already  explained  (see  page 
217).  Independent  of  these  reactions,  however,  the  nitric  acid,  by 
oxidizing  it,  produces  some  complicated,  and  hitherto  not  satisfac- 
torily explained  action,  upon  the  fatty  matter  employed , this  is 
evidenced  by  the  escape  of  nitric  oxide  gas  upon  the  admixture  of 
the  solution  of  mercury  with  the  melted  lard.  In  my  opinion,  an 
important  item  has  been  omitted  in  the  pharmacopoeial^  directions, 
viz.,  to  keep  the  mixtuve  constantly  hut  slowly  stifring  with  a 
%vooden  spatula,  always  in  the  same  direction,  until  it  cools. 
Whilst  attached  as  surgeon  to  the  Peter-street  Dispensary,  I 
enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  making  of  this 
ointment,  under  the  supervision  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Coulton,  the 
respected  resident  medical  officer  of  that  Institution,  and  was  for- 
cibly struck  with  the  importance  of  attending  to  this  portion  of  the 
process,  which,  when  carefully  carried  out,  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  the  resulting  product. 

PROPERTIES. — When  recently  prepared,  this  ointment  is  of  a 
golden- yellow  colour,  and  has  an  odour  of  nitrous  acid.  But  it  does 
not  keep  well,  as  it  but  too  frequently  acquires  after  some  time  a 
grayish  colour  and  becomes  hard,  when  it  is  no  longer  fit  for  use. 
If  an  animal  or  fish  oil,  such  as  neat  s-foot  oil,  trotter  oil,  or  cod- 
liver  oil,  be  substituted  for  the  vegetable  oil  in  the  preparation  of 
citrine  ointment,  the  resulting  ointment  is  of  a dark  brown,  not 
golden,  colour  ; but  it  keeps  well,  and  is  in  my  experience  more 
efficacious  as  a remedial  agent.  An  ointment  so  prepared  is  now 
generally  kept  in  most  of  the  shops  in  Dublin  and  dispensed  under 
the  name  of  brown  citrine  ointment  (Unguentum  Gitrinum  fus- 
cum).  Prepared  with  fresh  butter  it  also  keeps  well,  but  its  colour 
is  very  pale. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Citrine  ointment  is  an  excellent  ap- 
plication in  many  forms  of  chronic  ophthalmia,  being  especially  useful 
when  the  eyelids  are  the  seat  of  the  disease ; for  this  purpose  it  is 
generally  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  lard.  It  is  also  a useful 
application  when  diluted  with  from  four  to  six  times  its  weight  of 
white  wax  ointment,  to  herpetic  eruptions,  and  to  chronic  eczema  or 
herpes  of  the  scalp,  provided  no  inflammatory  symptoms  be  present. 
An  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  citrine,  sulphur,  and  tar 
ointments,  will  be  found  of  great  service  in  many  chronic  cutaneous 
diseases,  especially  of  the  scalp.  The  following  formula  for  a dilute 
citrine  ointment  was  contained  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia : — 

* Uuguentam  Hydjvargyri  Nitratis  mltius.  (Ointment  of  the 
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Jiitrate  of  mercury,  jj. ; lard,  Svij. ; rub  togetlier.)  Should  be  r.rc- 
pared  fresh  for  use. 


* Htorargyri  Oxydum  Nigrum.  Black  Oxide  of  Mercury, 
bub-oxide  of  Mercury. 

PREPAKATION.— This  oxide  has  been  omitted  from  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  the  follow- 
ing process  for  its  preparation  was  contained  in  that  of  London  of  1836  : “ sub-chloride 
of  mercury,  (caZomeZ)  §j.;  lime  water,  cong.  j.;  mix  and  frequently  shake  them.  Set  by, 
and.  when  the  oxide  has  subsided,  pour  olf  the  liquor  ; lastly,  wash  it  in  distilled  water 
until  nothing  alkaline  can  be  perceived,  and  dry  in  the  air,  wrapped  in  bibulous  paper.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — In  this  case  the  chlorine  of  the  calomel 
goes  to  the  calcium  to  form  chloride  of  calcium,  whilst  the  oxygen 
of  the  lime  goes  to  the  mercury  to  form  suboxide  of  mercury,  thus, 

Hg^Cl-l-CaO^CaCl+HgaO. 

PROPERTIES.  This  is  a black,  or  grayish-black,  heaw  powder, 
testeless  and  odourless.  Its  density  is  10-69 ; its  composition,  HgaO. 
Exposed  to  heat  it  is  resolved  into  metallic  mercury  and  the  oxide, 
and  this  change  takes  place  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  under 
the  action  of  strong  light ; it  then  acquires  a yellowish  tinge.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  in  the  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  but  it  dissolves 
in  nitric  and  acetic  acids,  combining  with  them  to  form  salts. 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  preparation  frequently  contains  the  higher 
oxide,  which  may  be  detected  by  digesting  for  a short  time  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  straining  ; the  acid  dissolves  out  the 
higher  oxide  only,  which  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a yellow 
precipitate  on  the  addition  of  solution  of  potash.  If  it  contains  any 
fixed  impurity  it  will  not  be  entirely  dissipated  by  heat.  Metallic 
mercury  may  be  detected  by  the  black  oxide  not  being  completely 
soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Black  oxide  of  mercury  produces  the 
usual  effects  of  the  mercurial  preparations,  but  owing  to  its  varying 
composition,  and  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  unchanged,  is  not 
employed  internally.  It  is  applied  externally  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ment (consisting  of  I part  of  oxide  to  5 of  lard)  ; and  it  forms  the 
active  part  of  black  wash.,  a most  excellent  application  to  chancres 
and  other  venereal  sores,  and  one  which  is  in  very  general  use. 
Black  oxide  of  mercury  is  also  employed  for  mercurial  fumigations. 

* Lotio  nigra.  Black  ivash.  (Calomel,  gr.  xvj. ; lime  water,  fffiv. ; 
mix.)  This  wash  must  be  well  shaken,  so  as  to  suspend  the  black 
oxide  every  time  it  is  used.  The  proportions  here  ordered  are  far 
less  than  ordinarily  directed,  but  as  usually  prescribed  there  is  a great 
excess  of  undecomposed  calomel.  It  is  employed  with  benefit  in 
most  foul  and  indolent  sores,  although  not  of  a venereal  origin. 


* Hydrargyri  Oxydum  Bubrum.  (Syn. : Red  oxide  of  Mer- 
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cury.  Binoxide  of  Mercury.  Oxide  of  Mercury.  Peroxide  of 
Mercury.) 


PEEP.U1ATI0N.— Chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublmate),  §iv.;  solutioii  of  potash 
f^xxviii  • distilled  water,  Ovi.:  dissolve  the  bichloride  m the  water  ; strain  and  add 
EteSiU  ofXrihe  l^qtor  being  poneed  off,  waeb  “ 

thrown  down,  until  nothing  alkaline  can  be  perceived,  and  diy  it  with  a tie  hcc  . 
London  Pharmacopoeia.^  1836. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — The  reactions  in  this  case  are  similar 
to  those  described  in  the  last  preparation,  save  that,  inasnauch  as  it 
is  the  chloride  that  is  employe^  we  have  the  oxide  instead  ot  the  sub- 
oxide of  mercury  precipitated,  thus,  HgCl-hCaO  = OaOi+JdgU. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  oxide  is  met  with  in  the  term  ot 
an  orange-red  pow^der,  odourless,  with  a disagreeable  metallic  taste. 

Specific  gravity,  11-074.  _ . tt  ^ i,  • + 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Its  composition  IS  MgU,  being  a protox- 
ide. At  a heat  below  redness  it  is  entirely  resolved  into  metallic 
mercury  and  oxygen,  and  is  therefore  frequently  employed  in  che- 
mistry for  procuring  that  gas.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  m water, 
the  solution  acting  feebly  alkaline  on  vegetable  colours.  (»ide 

is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  red  oxide  described  page  216,  from 
which  'physically  it  is  very  different  indeed,  although  identical  in 
chemical  composition.  The  preparation  here  described  is  that  gene- 
rally understood  by  the  name,  red  oxide,  whilst  that  is  more  generally 

known  by  the  name  nitric  oxide. 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  preparation  seldom  contains  any  impurity. 
The  best  test  of  its  freedom  from  adulteration  is  its  complete  solu- 
bility in  hydrochloric  acid. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Ked  oxide  of  mercury  is  not  employed 
internally  in  medicine  in  the  present  day,  and  consequently  has  been 
omitted  from  the  Pharmacopoeia.  It  was  formerly  used  to  produce 
salivation.  The  dose  is  from  gr.  ^th  to  gr.  iss.  in  pill.  It  may  be 
applied  externally  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  nitric  oxide  (see  page 
2 1 6),  than  which  it  is  less  caustic.  It  forms  the  active  part  of  yelloiu 
wash,  which  is  preferred  by  some  to  black  wash  as  an  application 
for  venereal  sores. 

* Lotioflava.  Yellow  wash.  (Corrosive  sublimate,  gr.  viij. ; lime 
water,  foiv.;  mix.) 


PlYDRARGYRi  SuBCHLORiDUM.  Calomelas. — Calomel  {described 
in  the  division  Cathartics)  is  the  most  generally  used,  and  one  of 
the  mildest  preparations  of  mercury.  It  may  be  einployed  to  pro- 
duce the  general  effects  of  mercurials  as  before  described  ; but  it  is 
almost  exclusively  administered  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory 
and  febrile  affections,  in  which  it  is  usually  given  in  coinbination 
with  small  doses  of  opium,  which  promote  its  antiphlogistic  powers 
and  prevent  it  from  acting  on  the  bowels.  As  a sedative  in  dysen- 
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tery  and  in  epidemic  cholera,  its  use  has  been  before  alluded  to 

(see  page  541) ; in  these  diseases,  it  is  given  in  very  large  doses, 

twenty  grains  every  hour  or  every  second  liour  until  one  hundred 
and  twenty  or  eighty  grains  are  taken,  or  in  single  doses  of  thirty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  grains, — with  the  very  best  effects.  Jri 
the  late  epidemics  of  cholera  in  Europe,  however,  its  administration 
m small  doses  frequently  repeated,  one  or  two  grains  every  five  or 
ten  minutes,  obtained  many  advocates.  As  an  alterative  it  is  very 
generally  administered  to  children,  who,  as  before  remarked,  are  not 
nearly  so  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  calomel,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  mercurial,  as  adults.  To  produce  ptyalism,  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  convenient  of  all  the  mercurial  compounds,  as  salivation 
may  be  produced  with  it  in  a very  short  space  of  time,  and  with 
very  little  disturbance  to  the  system  generally.  Its  use  as  a cathartic 
has  been  before  described  (see  page  184).  Calomel  is  also  added  to 
other  medicines  to  promote  their  peculiar  effects;  thus  it  is  combined 
with  digitalis  or  squill  to  produce  diuresis ; and  with  Dover  s pow- 
der or  antimonials  to  increase  their  diaphoretic  properties. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.  — As  an  anti'phlogistic, 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  V.  combined  with  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  a grain  of 
opiurn.  As  wo  alterative  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij.  twice  a day.  To  produce 
ptyalism,  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v.  are  usually  given  night  and  morning;  but 
by  administering  calomel  in  grain  doses  every  hour,  a sixth  of  a 
grain  of  opium  being  added  to  each  dose  should  it  affect  the  bowels, 
salivation  may  be  produced  in  from  12  to  24  hours,  provided  pro- 
per preparatory  treatment  has  been  employed. 

Pilulce  Galomelanos  compositoe  (see  page  234).  Dose  as  an 
alterative,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Unguentum  Galomelanos.  Ointment  of  Galoniel.  (Take  of 
calomel,  eighty  grains;  prepared  lard,  one  ounce;  mix  thoroughly.) 
This  ointment  was  originally  suggested  by  Pereira,  who  speaks  of  it 
in  the  highest  terms,  looking  upon  it  as  by  far  the  most  generally 
useful  of  all  our  ointments.  I have  also  found  it  of  great  service  iu 
many  chronic  forms  of  cutaneous  diseases. 


Hydrargyri  Sulppias.  Sulphate  of  Mercury.  (Syn. : Per- 
sulphate of  Mercury,  Bipersulphate  of  Mercury.)  HcjO,  SO3 

(=148).  . o 

PREPAKATiON. — “ Take  of  mercnry,  by  weight,  twenty  ounces;  siilpluiric  aciil, 
twelve  fluid  ounces.  Heat  the  mercury  with  the  sul|)huric  acid  in  a porcelain  ves^t■l 
until  the  metal  disappears,  then  continue  the  heat  until  a dry  white  salt  remains.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — In  this  process  one  equivalent  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  resolved  into  sulphurous  acid  which  escapes,  and 
which  unites  with  the  mercury,  converting  it  into  the  per- 
oxide of  mercury,  which  then  unites  with  a second  equivalent  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  employed,  forming  sulphate  of  mercur}',  thn.^ 
Hg+:>S03  = S02+Hg0S03. 
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CiiAUACTEi'.s. — A white,  crystalline,  heavy  powder,  rendered  yellow  by  affusion  of 
water. 

TEST. — Entirely  volatilized  by  heat. 

This  preparation,  the  composition  of  which  is  Hg0,S03,  has  not 
been  used  in  medicine.  It  is  introduced  into  Appendix  A of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  only  as  being  employed  in  the  preparation  of  calomel, 
and  of  corrosive  sublimate. 


* Hydrargyri  Sqlphuretum  Rubrum.  Red  Sulphuret  of 
Mercury.  (Syn:  Hydrargyri  Bisulphuretum,  Cinnabaris,  Cin- 
nabar.) HgS  ( = 116).  This  compound  of  mercury  has  been  omitted 
from  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

PREPARATION. — Mei’cury,  Ibij.;  sulphm*,  §v. ; mix  the  mercury  with  the  sulphur 
melted,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  swells  up,  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire  ; and  cover 
tlie  vessel  closely  to  prevent  the  mass  from  taldng  fire.  Then  reduce  the  material  to 
powder  as  soon  as  it  is  cold,  and  sublime  it. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — A simple  case  of  union  of  the  sulphur 
with  the  mercury.  The  directions  with  respect  to  the  combustion 
are  given  in  consequence  of  the  sulphur  being  employed  in  excess, 
which  takes  fire,  but  which  is  at  once  extinguished  by  exclusion  of 
the  atmospheric  air. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  is  the  most  common  ore  of  mercury. 
When  prepared  for  medical  use  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  dark  red 
crystalline  masses,  which  when  reduced  to  fine  powder  are  of  a bril- 
liant rich  red  colour,  and  then  constitute  the  pigment'  vermilion. 
It  is  without  odour  or  taste,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or 
ether.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8- 1 . 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cinnabar  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of 
mercury  and  1 of  sulphur,  its  formula  being  HgS.  It  is  perma- 
nent in  the  air ; by  exposure  to  heat  it  is  at  first  blackened,  and 
then  totally  dissipated.  It  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a blue  flame, 
and  a sulphurous-acid  odour. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Cinnabar  is  very  liable  to  be  adulterated  with 
red  lead,  with  realgar  (sulphuret  of  arsenicum),  with  red  oxide  of 
iron,  and  with  earthy  impurities.  When  heat  is  applied,  oxide  of 
iron  or  any  other  earthy  matter  will  be  left ; if  the  impurity  be  red- 
lead,  metallic  globules  of  lead  will  remain.  Sulphuret  of  arsenicum 
may  be  detected  by  the  usual  tests  for  the  preparations  of  that  metal 
(.see  pages  210,  211).  In  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia it  is  stated  to  be  “ sublimed  by  heat ; potash  being  added, 
the  mercury  runs  into  globules.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cinnabar  is  not  used  as  an  internal 
remedy.  It  is  the  preparation  of  the  metal  generally  employed  for 
mercurial  fumigations;  for  which  purpose  it  is  thrown  on  a plate  of 
heated  iron,  and  the  fumes  thus  evolved  either  inhaled  to  produce 
salivation,  or  directed  on  ulcerated  parts.  Mercurial  fumigations. 
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liowever,  may  Le  conducted  in  a mucli  more  easy  manner,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Jate  Mr.  Colles,  “ b}'  directing  the  intended  dose  of 
cinnabar  or  black  oxide  of  mercury  to  be  mixed  with  melted  wax, 
and  with  a cotton  wick  moulded  into  a small  candle  ; this  may  be 
stuck  on  a common  plate,  and  then  burned  under  a curved  glass 
funnel,  which  is  to  be  raised  about  an  inch  from  the  plate.”  Fumi- 
gations with  the  mercurial  candle  may  be  conveniently  directed 
on  any  part  of  the  body.  They  were  highly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Colies  for  those  obstinate  ulcerations  which  occur  about  the  roots  of 
the  nails.  For  direct  local  action  this  is  the  best  way  to  employ 
mercurial  fumigation;  to  produce  the  specific  constitutional  effects 
of  mercury,  however,  fumigation  should  be  conducted  in  the  manner 
already  described  (page  542).  It  has  been  latterly  suggested  in 
S}"philitic  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract,  such  as  of  the  throat, 
larynx,  nasal  fossae,  &c.,  to  employ  mercurial  fumigation  through 
the  agency  of  mercurial  cigarettes;  these  can  be  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : — “ Roll  up  bibulous  paper  into  the  shape  of  a cigar ; soak  it 
in  a weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  then  drop  on  each 
fifteen  or  twenty  minims  of  the  liquor  hydrargyri  nitratis  acidvs; 
dry  it  and  keep  for  use these  are  to  be  cautiously  smoked,  every 
exertion  being  made  to  bring  the  smoke  into  contact  with  the 
diseased  surface. 


* Hydrocotyle  Asiatica.  Thick-leaved  Pennywort.  An  in- 
habitant of  India,  Southern  Africa,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  growing  in  moist,  marshy  ground,  belonging  to  the  Natural 
family  Umbelliferce. 

This  plant  has  long  enjoyed  a reputation  in  India  as  being  a 
valuable  agent  in  purifying  the  blood,  and  has  had  attributed  to  it 
diuretic  properties  also.  Of  late  years,  moreover,  it  has  been  strongly 
recommended  by  Dr.  Boileau  as  a medicine  possessed  of  valuable 
remedial  properties  in  elephantiasis,  and  in  the  treatment  of  various 
eczematous  affections.  I have  tried  it  in  some  cases  of  this  latter 
disease,  and  at  first  fancied  that  I perceived  some  improvement,  but 
on  the  whole  it  has  disappointed  my  expectations.  Still  I consider 
it  a remedy  that  deserves  more  extended  investigation,  as  from  Dr. 
Boileau ’s  statements,  which  are  supported  by  those  of  M.  Lepine,  it 
must  be  possessed  of  some  therapeutic  value.  It  has  been  admin- 
istered in  the  form  of  infusion,  syrup,  powder,  and  granules.  These 
granules  are  composed  of  the  alcoholic  extract  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness and  formed  into  pills,  which  are  then  coated  with  sugar.  Six 
to  twelve,  or  more  of  them,  may  be  administered  daily.  The  in- 
fusion can  be  prepared  by  infusing  an  ounce  of  the  dried  plant  in 
a pint  of  boiling  water,  the  whole  to  be  consumed  in  divided  doses 
(luring  the  day. 
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^ Hydrogenii  Peroxydum.  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen. 

17).  In  the  year  1818  this  substance  was  discovered  by  the  cele- 
brated chemist  Thenard.  The  process  by  which  he  originally  ob- 
tained it  is  that  still  followed,  by  acting  upon  peroxide  of  barium 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  barium  to 
form  chloride  of  barium,  and  the  two  oxygens  unite  with  the  one 
hydrogen  to  form  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  thus  BaQa-j-HCl^: 
BaCl-bHOa-  The  chloride  of  barium  is  gotten  rid  of  from  the  solu- 
tion by  the  continuous  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  sulphate  of 
barytes  is  precipitated,  and  hydrochloric  acid  set  free,  thus  BaCl-j- 
SOaHO^rBaOSOg+HCl.  More  peroxide  of  barium  is  now  addei 
and  so  on  the  process  is  proceeded  with  until  the  water  contains  about 
ten  times  its  volume  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  When  this  is  effected, 
and  at  a stage  of  the  process  when  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  present 
in  the  solution,  instead  of  adding  peroxide  of  barium,  sulphate  of 
silver  is  added,  which  precipitates  chloride  of  silver,  setting  free 
sulphuric  acid,  thus  AgOSOg-j-HClzz  AgCl-fSOgHO.  The  sulphu- 
ric acid  is  gotten  rid  of  by  the  cautious  addition  of  barytic  water, 
when  it  is  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  barytes. 

This  is  a very  tedious  process,  and  it  has  been  lately  proposed  to 
supersede  it  by  forcing  a stream  of  carbonic  acid  through  water,  and 
dropping  into  the  water  at  the  same  time  the  peroxide  of  barium  in 
a finely  powdered  state;  this,  parting  with  an  atom  of  its  oxygen,  is 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  protoxide,  which,  uniting  with  the  car- 
bonic acid,  is  thrown  down  as  carbonate  of  barytes,  but  the  oxygen, 
instead  of  escaping,  unites  with  an  equivalent  of  water,  converting 
it  into  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

PROPERTIES. — Peroxide  of  hydrogen  dissolved  in  water  is  a colour- 
less fluid,  with  a pbculiar  odour,  and  acrid  taste.  A concentrated 
solution,  when  dropped  on  the  hand,  produces  a white  spot;  it  is 
decomposed  by  fibrine,  but  not  by  albumen  : it  is  readily  resolved 
into  water  and  oxygen  by  various  substances  ; discharges  the  vege- 
table colours,  and  is  consequently  possessed  of  bleaching  properties. 
Peroxide  of  hydrogen  when  free  from  water  is  also  readily  decom- 
posed into  water  and  oxygen  by  a temperature  over  60° ; but  when 
mixed  with  water  it  is  far  more  stable,  not  becoming  decomposed 
under  a temperature  of  100°.  By  some  chemists  the  oxygen  in  the 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  positive,  whilst  that 
of  peroxide  of  manganese  exists  in  the  negative  state — the  latter 
representing  ozone,  the  former  antozone;  the  union  of  the  two  con- 
stituting neutral  oxygen. 

THERAPEUTICAL  USES. — To  Dr.  W.  B.  Richardson  of  London  the 
profession  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  amongst  our  list  of  reme- 
dial agents  of  this  remarkable  substance.  From  his  experiments  it 
would  seem  to  be  a medicine  possessed  of  remarkable  remedial  energy, 
resembling  in  its  action  over  the  glandular  system  the  preparations 
of  iodine  ; thus  it  has  been  used  in  the  discussion  of  glandular  en- 
largements, such  as  of  the  mesentery,  and  of  the  thyroid  body.  It 
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lias  proved  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  difficult  breathing  of 
phthisis  and  of  bronchitis,  as  also  in  that  form  of  pulmonary  cori"e,s- 
tion  attendant  upon  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart;  in  hoopiuo'- 
cough,  also,  it  has  been  found  of  service. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— f3ss.  to  fj.ss.  freely  diluted 
with  water. 


Indigo. — Indigo.  A peculiar  colouring  matter  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Indigofera,  especially  tinetoria, 
argentea,  anil,  and  disperma ; which  are  natives  of  India,  and  be- 
long to  the  Natural  family  Leguminosce  {Fabacece,  Lindley),  and  to 
the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

PREPAEATiON'. — The  plants  are  cut  down  just  before  the  flowers  appear,  placed  in 
large  vats  and  covered  with  water  ; in  which  they  are  left  for  about  12  hours,  unlil 
fermentation  takes  place,  which  process  is  sometimes  promoted  by  using  lime  water. 
The  liquor,  which  has  acquired  a yellow  colour,  is  drawn  off  into  another  vat,  beaten 
with  rods,  and  constantly  agitated  until  it  becomes  blue,  and  the  indigo  precipitates. 
It  is  then  drained  on  calico,  pressed  and  dried. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Indigo  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is  of  a 
deep  blue  colour  shaded  with  violet,  smooth  and  hard ; when  rubbed 
acquiring  a metallic  appearance.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  a some- 
what metallic  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Indigo  is  a compound  substance  consist- 
ing of  a glutinous  matter,  indigo  blue  (indigotin),  indigo  brown, 
and  indigo  red.  The  formula  of  indigo  blue  is  CigHsNOa.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  in  cold  alcohol  and  in  ether ; but  is  partially 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Some  years  ago  indigo  was  employed 
on  the  continent  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  and  spasmodic  affec- 
tions, and  it  was  stated  with  great  success.  The  diseases  in  which 
it  was  found  to  be  peculiarly  beneficial  were  idiopathic  epilepsy, 
chorea,  hysteria,  and  convulsions.  It  was  also'  administered  in  these 
countries  in  epilepsy  and  aggravated  hysteria  with  partial  beneficial 
results,  but  they  were  so  uncertain  that  it  has  now  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  is  only  retained  in  Appendix  B of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  being 
introduced  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate of  indigo. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — It  should  be  given  in  as 
large  doses  as  the  stomach  will  bear,  but  as  it  acts  with  much  differ- 
ence on  different  individuals,  the  dose  ought  not  at  first  to  exceed 
five  grains  three  times  a day,  but  should  be  rapidly  increased  until 
5j".  or  even  more  is  taken  daily.  It  is  best  administered  in  the  form 
of  electuary,  made  with  one  part  of  indigo  and  two  of  syrup  or 
honey,  with  which  aromatics  are  in  general  combined. 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Indigo.  Sulphate  of  Indigo=HO,C\(, 
H4NO,2SOa.  (Take  of  indigo,  five  grains;  pure  sulphuric  acid. 
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one  fluid  drachm ; distilled  water,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Mix  the  indigo 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a small  test  tube,  and  apply  the  heat  of  a 
water  bath  for  an  hour.  Pour  the  blue  liquid  into  the  distilled 
water,  agitate  the  mixture,  and,  when  the  undissolved  indigo  has 
subsided,  decant  the  clear  liquid  into  a stoppered  bottle.)  Only  used 
as  a test. 

* Compound  Pills  of  Indigo.  (Indigo,  gr.  xv. ; opium,  powdered, 
gr.  ij. ; extract  of  valerian  ; and  extract  of  cinchona,  of  each,  gr.  xxij. ; 
mix  and  divide  into  24  pills.)  Dose,  4 daily.  This  combination  has 
been  highly  praised  by  M.  Michel,  in  idiopathic  epilepsy;  he  directs 
for  the  patient  at  the  same  time  a wine-glassful  of  infusion  of  arnica 
morning  and  evening. 

lODUM.  Iodine.  (1=127.)  This  elementary  substance  was  first 
described  in  181 1,  by  M.  Courtois,  of  Montpelier,  who  recognized 
its  presence  in  kelp,  in  which  it  exists  in  combination  with  potassium, 
sodium,  and  magnesium. 

PHEP^VJJATION. — Iodine  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia. It  is  procured  by  the  manufacturers  on  the  large  scale  from  the  ashes  obtained 
by  carefully  burning  various  species  of  sea-weed.  These  ashes,  technically  called  help, 
are  lixiviated  with  water,  to  which  they  yield  about  half  their  weight  of  salts.  The 
mother  liquor  is  poured  off  from  the  salts  (sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  potassium),  which  are  deposited  by  evaporation  and  crystallization ; it  is  then 
treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  which  sets  free  carbonic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  sulphur  is  precipitated,  whilst  the  iodine  is  converted  into  hydriodic 
acid.  To  the  mother  liquor  peroxide  of  manganese  is  added,  which  decomposes  the 
hydriodic  acid,  its  oxygen  uniting  with  the  liydrogen  to  form  water,  setting  free  the 
iodine,  which  is  recovered  by  sublimation,  whilst  the  resulting  protoxide  of  manganese 
unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphate  of  manganese,  thus,  HI-f-MnOg+SOg 
^HO-f-iq-MnOSOg.  M.  Burruel  has  suggested  this  modification  of  the  process. 
After  as  much  of  the  salts  as  possible  are  gotten  rid  of  by  crystallization,  the  mother 
liquor  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  resulting  mass  ignited  with  peroxide 
of  manganese,  by  which  all  the  sulphides,  sulphites,  and  hyposulphites  are  converted 
into  sulphates.  The  residuum,  dissolved  in  water,  is  to  be  treated  with  a mixture 
of  two  parts  and  a half  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  one  part  of  sulphate  of  copper,  so 
as  to  precipitate  the  subiodide  of  copper;  this  is  heated  with  binoxide  of  manganese 
and  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  iodine  is  disengaged  in  violet  vapours,  which  condense 
into  black  crystals  as  they  cool.  Iodine  as  it  occurs  in  commerce  being  however  seldom 
sufficiently  pure  for  medical  purposes,  is  ordered  to  be  purified  as  follows  : — “ Take  of 
iodine  of  commerce,  one  ounce.  Introduce  the  commercial  iodine  into  a porcelain 
capsule  of  a circular  shape,  cover  this  as  accurately  as  possible  with  a glass  matrass 
filled  with  cold  water,  and  apply  to  the  capsule  the  heat  of  boiling  water  for  twenty 
minutes.  Let  the  matrass  be  now  removed,  and  should  colourless  acicular  prisms  of  a 
pungent  odour  be  found  attached  to  its  bottom,  let  them  be  separated  from  it.  This 
being  done  the  matrass  is  to  be  restored  to  its  previous  position,  and  a gentle  and 
steady  heat  (that  of  a gas  lamp  answers  well)  applied,  so  as  to  sublime  the  whole  of 
the  iodine.  Upon  now  allowing  the  capsule  to  cool,  and  lifting  off  the  matrass,  the 
purified  product  will  be  found  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  latter.  When  separated 
it  should  be  immediately  enclosed  in  a bottle  furnished  with  an  accurately  ground 
stopper.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Tocline  is  generally  met  with  in  the  form 
of  small  crystalline  scales,  often  accreted  into  masses  of  a bluish-' 
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black  colour  with  a metallic  lustre.  It  lias  a strong  disagreealile 
odour  resembling  that  of  chlorine,  and  a very  acrid  taste.  From  a 
solution  in  liquid  hydriodic  acid,  it  may  be  obtained  in  tolerably 
large  crystals,  which  are  oblique  octohedrons  with  a rhombic  base. 
Its  density  is  4-948. 

CHARACTERS. — Laminar  crystals  of  a peculiar  odour,  dark  colour,  and  metallic  lustre, 
■which,  when  heated,  yield  a beautiful  violet-coloured  vapour ; very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  but  freely  dissolved  by  alcohol,  by  ether,  and  by  a solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  aqueous  solution  strikes  a deep  blue  colour  with  starch, 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Iodine  is  an  elementary  body  existing 
in  combination  in  both  kingdoms  of  nature  ; its  equivalent  is  127. 
It  evaporates  slowly  at  the  usual  temperature  if  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  more  rapidly  if  moistened  ; fuses  at  224°  and  boils  at  356°. 
Exposed  to  an  increased  temperature  it  is  volatilized  in  the  form  of 
a beautiful  violet-coloured  vapour,  from  whence  it  has  derived  its 
name  {’looSrjs,  violet).  Iodine  requires  7000  parts  of  pure  water 
for  its  solution,  to  which  it  imparts  a brownish  colour;  is  much  more 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  very  soluble  in  ether.  The  presence  of  tannin 
in  water  renders  iodine  more  soluble  in  that  liquid,  which  property 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  prescribing  it  in  medicine,  the  addition 
of  any  astringent  tincture  or  syrup  increasing  its  solubility.  Solu- 
tions of  the  iodides  in  water  dissolve  much  iodine.  The  best  cha- 
racteristic of  iodine  is  its  action  on  starch,  forming  -with  it  an  iodide 
of  starch,  blue  in  colour  ; so  delicate  is  this  test  that  it  wiU  detect 
one  grain  of  iodine  in  a million  grains  of  water  ; a temperature  of 
160°,  however,  destroys  this  colour,  a fact  which  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  applying  this  test. 

TESTS. — Entirely  soluble  in  etber.  It  sublimes  without  leaving  any  residue,  and 
the  portion  which  first  comes  over  does  not  include  any  slender  colourless  prisms  emitting 
a pungent  odour.  12'7  grains  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water  containing  fifteen  grains 
of  iodide  of  potassium  require  for  complete  decoloration  100  measures  of  the  volumetric 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Iodine  is  frequently  adulterated  with  fixed 
substances,  such  as  charcoal,  plumbago,  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
&c.,  all  of  which  may  be  readily  detected  by  their  not  being  sublimed 
on  the  application  of  heat,  or  by  their  being  left  as  an  insoluble 
residue  when  iodine  is  treated  with  alcohol.  Attention  has  been 
also  directed  by  Professor  Christison  to  an  adulteration  of  much 
consequence,  that  with  water,  of  which  it  frequently  contains  from 
15  to  20  per  cent. : that  is  to  say,  Bj.  of  iodiue  may  contain  gr.  xc.  or 
even  more  of  water.  It  may  be  readily  detected  by_  pressing  a 
specimen  between  folds  of  filtering  paper,  or  by  shaking  it  in  a very 
dry  bottle.  If  greater  accuracy  required,  the  volumetric  test  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  applied,  which  admits  of  no  impurity, 
and  which  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  what  has  been  already 
written,  page  468.  The  slender  pungent  crystals  alluded  to  in  the 
tests  are  iodide  of  cyanogen,  an  occasional  impurity  sometimes 
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present  to  the  extent  of  one  per  cent.,  and  to  which  attention  was 
first  directed  by  Meyer  and  Klobach. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Introduced  into  the  stomach,  iodine 
exerts  a local  irritant  action  on  that  viscus,  causing  nausea  and. 
vomiting  ; in  large  doses,  it  produces  the  effects  of  an  irritant  poison ; 
but  in  many  instances,  even  when  taken  in  enormous  quantities,  it 
has  caused  scarcely  any  effect  if  dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  fluid. 
In  slight  or  medicinal  doses,  iodine  acts  as  a special  stimulant  to  the 
glandular  system,  generally  affecting  at  the  same  time  the  organs  of 
secretion,  stimulating  them  to  increased  action.  Under  the  continued 
use  of  small  doses  of  this  medicine,  the  removal  or  palliation  of 
disease  will  sometimes  take  place  without  any  perceptible  action  on 
the  system  generally  ; in  other  instances,  much  emaciation  and 
derangement  of  the  digestive  functions  will  be  produced  ; while  the 
very  reverse  effect,  namely,  deposition  of  fat  and  increased  appetite, 
is  very  frequently  observed  as  the  consequence  of  a lengthened 
administration  of  iodine.  So  far  as  I have  observed,  the  deposition 
of  fat  is  consequent  on  its  administration  in  small  doses;  the  absor- 
bents are  thus  stimulated  to  moderately  increased  action,  whereby 
food  is  more  thoroughly  assimilated,  and  the  individual  grows  fat ; 
in  large  doses  the  action  of  the  stomach  is  interfered  with,  the 
appetite  more  or  less  impaired,  but  the  action  of  the  absorbents, 
intensified  by  the  iodine,  exhibits  itself  on  the  adipose  tissue  already 
stored  up,  and  consequently  the  individual  grows  thin.  Recently 
an  extract  of  the  Fucus  vesiculosus  in  two  to  five  grain  doses  three 
times  a-day  has  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  obesity ; 
for  which  purpose  it  is  stated  to  be  very  effectual. ' I entertain  no 
doubt  that  any  property  in  this  respect  that  it  may  possess  is  due  to 
the  iodine  it  contains.  A curious  statement,  the  truth  of  which  I 
am  inclined  to  doubt,  for  I cannot  discover  any  authentic  record  of 
its  having  been  witnessed  in  this  country,  was  put  forward  some  years 
ago  on  the  continent  ; that  absorption  of  the  mammae  in  females 
and  wasting  of  the  testicles  in  males  have  been  produced  by  the 
continued  administration  of  iodine. 

A remarkable  train  of  symptoms,  characterizing  a peculiar  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  system  which  has  been  named  iodism,  occasion- 
ally arises  when  the  use  of  iodine  in  frequent  small  doses  has  been 
persisted  in  for  a long  time.  These  symptoms  are  nausea,  headache, 
general  languor  and  loss  of  appetite,  followed  by  vomiting  and 
purging,  extreme  depression,  frequent  small  pulse,  great  weakness, 
fainting,  and  dry  cough  occasionally  attended  with  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  air-passages,  and  terminating  in 
death,  if  the  use  of  the  iodine  be  not  abandoned  in  time.  Iodism 
is,  however,  in  the  present  day,  rarely  witnessed,  and  when  it  does 
occur,  is  easily  checked  by  suspending  the  use  of  the  medicine.  A 
far  more  common  idiosyncrasy  in  connection  with  iodine  is  the 
development  in  some  individuals  of  symptoms  resembling  coryza. 

I know  two  or  three  persons  in  whom  the  smallest  dose  either  of 
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iodine  or  iodide  of  potassium  will  immediately  develop  these  sym- 
ptoms. 

Iodine  is  a most  valuable  remedial  agent  in  the  treatment  of 
glandular  enlargements,  and  in  scrofulous  affections ; but  its  em- 
ployment is  contra-indicated  when  acute  inflammation  is  present. 
In  bronchocele  it  has  proved  more  successful  than  any  other  re- 
medy ; indeed  there  are  few  cases,  unless  where  the  thyroid  gland 
has  become  completely  indurated,  which  will  withstand  the  use  of 
iodine  when  continued  steadily  for  six  weeks  or  two  months ; and 
even  cases  where  the  gland  is  much  indurated  are  often  remarkably 
relieved.  In  the  innumerable  varieties  of  scrofulous  affections,  this 
remedy  is  most  extensively  employed  and  with  decided  advantage. 
It  is  found  particularly  beneficial  in  glandular  swellings,  tumours, 
abscesses,  ulcers,  ophthalmia,  and  diseases  of  the  bones  occurring  in 
scrofulous  constitutions.  Iodine  has  also  proved  eminently  success- 
ful in  chronic  enlargements  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  particularly  of 
the  liver,  spleen,  and  ovaries.  There  are  no  remedies  which  in  my 
experience  prove  so  successful  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases, 
especially  those  of  a chronic  character,  as  iodine  and  its  preparations; 
but  to  prove  beneficial,  their  administration  must  be  persisted  in  for 
some  time,  until  in  fact  the  system  is  manifestly  brought  under  their 
influence.  In  fine,  iodine  has  been  proposed  as  a remedy  in  phthisis, 
in  amenorrhoea,  in  leucorrhoea,  in  gout,  in  palsy,  in  chorea,  in  ascites, 
&c. ; but  in  all  these  cases  its  success  is  very  equivocal.  The  inha- 
lation of  the  vapour  of  iodine  was  at  one  time  very  much  used  in 
the  treatment  of  phthisis  and  of  chronic  bronchitis,  but  general  expe- 
rience has  proved  its  inutility.  An  injection,  originally  suggested 
by  Sir  Ranald  Martin,  composed  of  one  part  of  tincture  of  iodine 
and  three  parts  of  water,  is  used  with  most  successful  results  after 
tapping,  for  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele.  Topically,  iodine  is  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  tincture,  of  ointment,  or  of  a solution  in  water, 
as  a local  stimulant  in  many  forms  of  chronic  cutaneous  diseases, 
to  enlarged  glands,  in  chronic  swellings  of  the  joints,  to  inflamed 
bursse,  to  buboes,  over  large  chronic  abscesses,  in  erysipelas,  &c. ; 
but  its  external  employment  requires  caution,  as  if  enaployed  in  too 
concentrated  a form,  it  is  apt  to  excite  severe  local  inflammation. 
A remarkable  case  of  this  kind  has  been  placed  on  record  by  me  in 
vol.  40  of  the  Dublin  Medical  Press,  p.  65.  No  matter  in  which 
of  these  ways  iodine  be  employed,  whether  internally,  or  as  an  injec- 
tion in  hydrocele,  or  painted  on  the  surface  for  any  length  of  time, 
it  is  absorbed  and  can  be  detected  by  chemical  reagents  in  the  vari- 
ous secretions.  That  generally  selected  for  this  purpose  is  the  uiiue, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  iodine,  although  introduced  in  the  free  state, 
becomes  combined  with  some  base  in  its  transit  through  the  system, 
it  is  essential,  previous  to  applying  the  starch  test,  to  set  it  free,  lyhic  i 
is  generally  done  by  nitric  acid.  Presuming  the  base  with  wmc  1 1 
has  associated  itself  to  be  sodium,  three  equivalents  of  the  iodide 
will  require  four  equivalents  of  nitric  acid,  one  of  which  is  leso  \e 
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into  nitric  oxide  gas,  wliicli  escapes,  and  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  which 
unite  with  the  three  sodiums  to  form  three  sodas,  which  uniting  with 
the  remaining  three  nitric  acids  form  three  nitrates  of  soda,  whilst 
the  three  iodines  unite  with  three  equivalents  of  starch  to  form  three 
iodides  of  starch;  thus,  3NaI-}-4N05+3Amn:N02  + dNa0N05  + 
3 Ami.  After  using  it  as  an  injection  for  the  radical  cure  of  hydro- 
cele, I have  thus  detected  it  within  five  minutes  in  the  urine  of  the 
patient. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Iodine  is  not  administered 
in  substance  ; and  as  it  is  usually  given  in  combination  with  iodide 
of  potassium,  there  are  no  simple  preparations  of  it  contained  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  As  a rule,  iodine  and  its  preparations  should  be 
administered  before  meals,  when  we  wish  to  produce  decidedly  its 
speciBc  effects. 

Linimentum  lodi.  Liniment  of  Iodine.  (Take  of  iodine,  one 
ounce  and  a quarter ; iodide  of  potassium,  half  an  ounce  ; rectified 
spirit,  five  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve  the  iodine  and  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  the  spirit.)  This  preparation  is  solely  for  external  use  ; it 
should  be  applied  cautiously,  as  likely  to  vesicate ; to  produce  which 
latter  etfect  it  is  well  suited. 

Unguentum  lodi  Compositum.  Compound  Ointment  of  Iodine. 
(Take  of  iodine,  thirty-two  grains  ; iodide  of  potassium,  thirty-two 
grains  ; proof  spirit,  one  fluid  drachm  ; prepared  lard,  two  ounces. 
Eub  the  iodine  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  well  together,  with  the 
sjjirit,  in  a glass  or  porcelain  mortar,  add  the  lard  gradually,  and 
mix  thoroughly.)  A convenient  form  for  embrocation  over  enlarged 
glands,  with  a view  to  their  dispersion. 

Tinctura  lodi.  Tincture  of  Iodine.  (Take  of  iodine,  half  an 
ounce  ; iodide  of  potassium,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; rectified  spirit, 
one  pint.  Dissolve  the  iodine  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  the 
spirit.)  This  may  be  used  as  a paint,  over  enlarged  glands,  &c. ; it 
may  be  applied  for  a long  time  before  it  will  vesicate  ; it  may  be  also 
aaministered  internally  in  ten  to  twenty  minim  doses ; it  is  miscible 
with  water. 

* loduretted  Mineral  Waters,  LUGOL.  (These  solutions  are  of 
three  strengths— No.  1 containing  | gr.  of  iodine  and  ii  gr.  of 
iodide  of  potassium  ; No.  2,  gr.  j.  of  iodine  and  gr.  ij.  of  iodide  of 
potassium  ; No.  3,  gr.  i^  of  iodine,  gr.  iji  of  iodide  of  potassium; 
dissolved  respectively  in  eight  ounces  of  distilled  water.)  These 
three  solutions  a,re  of  a convenient  and  useful  strength  for  the  em- 
ployment of  iodine.  Lugol  s plan  of  using  them  was  to  commence 
the  treatment  with  six  ounces  daily  of  No.  1,  which  was  to  be  per- 
severed with  for  two  weeks,  when  the  entire  quantity  was  to  be 
consumed  daily  for  a week  or  so  longer : the  patient  then  was  to 
proceed  to  No.  2,  and  consume  the  entire  quantity  each  day  and 
finally  to  complete  the  cure  with  No.  3. 

INCOMPATIBLES.  Ammonia,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  metals  and  their 
salts,  hydrosulphates,  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  and 
the  vegetable  alkaloids. 
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In  poisoning  with  iodine,  emetics  should  be  administered,  and  their 
operation  aided  by  the  use  of  demulcent  and  amylaceous  drinks,  as 
starch,  hour,  &c.,  diffused  through  tepid  water  or  milk. 


Oleum  MORRiiUiE.  God-Liver  Oil.  Gadus  Morrhua,  Linn. 
(The  oil  extracted  from  the  fresh  liver  by  a steam  heat  not  exceeding 
180°.) 

PREPARATION. — Although  this  oil  is  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  obtained 
from  the  liver  of  the  common  Cod,  it  is  also  procured  from  other  allied  species,  such  as 
Ling— lota,  the  Dorse— callarias,  the  Torsk— GucZms  hrosma,  &c. 
Much  of  what  is  met  with  is  imported  from  Newfoundland,  and  from  the  North  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  prepared  by  exposing  the  livers  to  the  sun  to  putrefy,  when  the  oil 
runs  from  them,  and  is  received  in  vessels  placed  underneath : thus  prepared  according 
to  M.  de  Jongh,  it  constitutes  the  pale  oil  of  commerce  ; by  boiling  the  residuum,  the 
brown  oil  is  pi'ocured  ; and  the  light  brown  oil  is  the  impaired  pale  oil,  either  from 
the  livers  having  lain  too  long,  or  iii  consequence  of  the  pale  oil  having  being  kept  too 
long  in  warehouses,  or  exposed  to  damp.  What  is  drawn  in  this  country  is  procured 
by  simply  boiling  the  fresh  livers  (exposing  them  to  a temperature  not  higher  than 
192°  F.,  Donovan),  expressing  and  filtering. 

Characters. — Pale  yellow,  with  a slight  fishy  odour,  and  bland  fishy  taste. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  generally  met  with,  cod-liver  oil  is 
transparent,  varying  in  colour  from  pale  straw  yellow  to  rich  golden 
brown,  with  the  odour  of  fresh  boiled  cod,  and  a greasy,  bland 
taste,  leaving  a disagreeable  impression  on  the  palate.  Some  speci- 
mens have  a very  rancid  odour,  and  an  exceedingly  nauseous  taste. 
Three  varieties  of  different  colours,  as  above  described,  are  met  with 
in  the  shops. 

CHEMIC  AL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  of  M.  de  J ongh, 
it  contains  three  peculiar  principles,  one  of  which  has  been  named 
gaduine,  oleic  and  margaric  acids,  glycerine,  traces  of  butyric,  acetic, 
fellic  and  choleic  acids,  salts  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia, ^ some  other 
unimportant  substances,  phosphorus,  phosphoric  acid,  iodine,  and 
chlorine,  with  a trace  of  bromine.  The  oil  contains  the  greatest 
quantity  of  iodine,  chlorine,  bromine,  phosphorus,  and  salts;  while 
the  brown  oil  is  richest  in  the  component  jiarts  of  the  bile,  butyric, 
and  acetic  acids.  It  appears  then  from  this  analysis,  that  the  medi- 
cal properties  of  the  oil  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the  powerful 
elements,  iodine,  chlorine,  phosphorus,  and  bromine,  naturally  com- 
bined with  other  constituents,  probably  of  less  importance,  in  an 

organic  oil.  _ i • i 

ADULTERATIONS. — When  cod-liver  oil  was  first  used  extensively 

in  medicine,  it  was  not  only  very  much  adulterated,  but  other  oi  s, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  were  substituted  for  it,  in  consequence  o 
the  demand  exceeding  the  supply.  Now,  however,  it  is  very  genera  y 
met  with  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  goodness  of  a specimen  may 

be  readily  judged  of  by  its  physical  properties.  -u 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Professor  Bennett  of  Edinburgh  wfis 
unquestionably  the  first  British  physician  of  modern  times  to  irec 
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the  especial  notice  of  the  profession  to  this  most  valuable  therapeu- 
tic agent,  for  until  the  publication'  of  his  book  in  1841,  cod-liver 
oil,  although  at  one  time  much  employed  in  England,  had  fallen 
completely  into  disuse.  It  is  as  a remedy  for  phthisis^  that  this  oil 
has  proved  so  important  an  addition  to  the  Materia  Medica,  and  from 
the  vast  experience  of  its  efficacy  which  has  been  accumulated  within 
these  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  I do  not  think  that  I am  asserting 
too  much  for  it  when  I state  that  its  use  has  to  some  extent  removed 
tubercular  consumption  from  the  list  of  incurable  diseases.  It  is 
employed  with  benefit  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  nor  do  any  local 
symptoms,  except  perhaps  severe  htemoptysis,  contra-indicate  its 
use.  Should  any  of  these,  such  as  intercurrent  pneumonia  or  pleu- 
ritis,  diarrhoea,  sweating,  vomiting,  &c.,  be  present,  they  should  be 
treated  by  the  remedies  applicable  to  each,  but  in  the  mean  time 
the  administration  of  the  oil  need  not  be  suspended.  It  must  be 
therefore  remembered  that  it  is  as  an  adjunct  to  other  treatment 
cod-liver  oil  proves  so  valuable  a remedy  in  phthisis;  and  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  look  upon  it  as  a sole  remedy  in  this  disease, 
it  can  only  be  productive  of  disappointment.  As  the  remedial 
efficacy  of  cod-liver  oil  in  consumption  depends  probably  to  a great 
extent  on  the  readiness  with  which  an  animal  oil  is  assimilated 
in  the  human  economy,  it  is  especially  requisite,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  full  benefit  derivable  from  its  use,  that  the  patient  should  breathe 
a healthy  atmosphere,  and  as  far  as  practicable  take  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  I am  far,  however,  from  believing  that  the  remedial 
powers  of  this  medicine  are  solely  due  to  the  property  here  referred 
to,  nor  do  I think  that,  as  some  physicians  have  suggested,  equal 
effects  are  produced  by  other  fatty  matters,  whether  alone  or  com- 
bined artificially  with  iodine,  bromine,  &c.  Besides  phthisis,  cod- 
liver  oil  has  been  employed  in  a great  number  of  diseases,  but  it 
appears  to  be  particularly  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  scro- 
fulous abscesses  and  caries  of  the  bones,  in  arthritis,  in  rickets,  in 
strumous  ophthalmia,  and  in  obstinate  cutaneous  affections.  It  is 
productive  of  very  great  service  in  the  treatment  of  many  forms  of 
neuralgia ; and  I have  employed  it  in  some  cases  of  diabetes  with 
much  benefit.  In  most  of  these  diseases  its  external  application  is 
beneficially  combined  with  its  internal  use;  and  to  prove  successful, 
its  administration  must  be  persevered  in  for  a very  long  period,  in 
some  instances  even  for  years. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Cod-liver  oil  should  in  all 
cases  be  given  at  first  in  small  doses  : for  adults  a dessert  spoonful, 
and  for  young  persons  a teaspoonful  three  times  a day ; and  this 
quantity  should  be  gradually  increased  until  a table  spoonful  is 
taken  three  times  daily.  I have  not  seen  any  advantage  in  giving 
a larger  quantity  than  this,  but  some  physicians  prescribe  so  much 
^ a pint  of  the  oil  in  the  24  hours.  It  is  most  readily  taken  float- 
ing on  a glass  of  water  or  boiled  milk ; to  the  former  some  aromatic 
tincture,  as  of  orange  or  lemon-peel,  may  be  added,  or  it  may  be 
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given  made  into  an  emulsion  with  a solution  of  potash  and  some 
aromatic  water.  But  no  matter  how  it  is  attempted  to  be  disguised, 
it  creates  in  some  persons  an  intolerable  disgust,  leaving  a most 
disagreeable  and  permanent  impression  on  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
which,  together  with  the  length  of  time  its  administration  must  be 
persisted  in,  prevented  it  for  a long  period  from  coming  into  general 
use.  When  this  disgust  exists,  or  when  its  administration  by  the 
mouth  commences  to  upset  the  stomach,  cod-liver  oil  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  system  iatroleptically ; used  in  this  way  I have  seen 
really  remarkable  results  ensue;  the  only  objection  to  it  is  the  dis- 
agreeable smell  it  leaves  hanging  about  the  person  : similar  benefi- 
cial results,  but  in  a minor  degree,  follow  the  inunction  of  salad  oil. 

The  late  Dr.  Ure  suggested  the  adoption  of  the  livers  of  the  cod- 
fish as  a diet  for  patients  who  are  recommended  to  take  the  oil  ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  oil  during  the  cooking, 
the  livers  should  be  suddenly  immersed  in  boiling  water,  to  which 
sufficient  salt  has  been  added  to  raise  the  boiling  point  to  220°  F. 

He  states  that  he  had  used  this  diet  himself  without  inconvenience, 
employing  mashed  potato  as  a vehicle  for  the  oil,  which  exudes  on 
cutting  the  liver.  Dr.  Copland  recommends  the  liver  to  be  used  as 
an  article  of  diet,  prepared  in  the  following  way  ; — The  stomach  of  ‘ -.j 
the  fish  is  well  washed,  two  parts  filled  with  the  fresh  liver,  and 
firmly  tied  at  each  end  so  as  not  to  allow  any  of  the  oil  to  escape 
whilst  being  boiled.  This  is  eaten  quite  warm,  with  a little  salt 
and  spice,  in  which  state  he  says  that  it  is  very  palatable.  In  all  /S 

cases  the  oil  sits  most  easily  on  the  stomach  when  it  is  taken  during  ^ 

or  immediately  after  meals,  being  thus  digested  with  the  food.  m 

The  oil  obtained  from  the  liver  of  the  Skate,  Raia  clavata,  has  ^ 

been  proposed  as  a substitute  for  cod-liver  oil ; it  is  stated  to  be  less  M 

disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  also  more  efficacious  in  its  therapeu-  ■ 

tical  effects. 


Nux  Vomica.  Nux  Vomica.  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica, 

Plate  52,  Steph.  and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (The  seeds  imported  from  ;■ 
the  East  Indies.)  A native  of  the  Indian  Continent,  of  the  Coasts 
of  Coromandel,  and  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon ; belonging  to  the  Natu- 
ral  family  Apocynaceoi  {Ldginacece,  Bindley),  and  to  the  Linnasan 
class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — A moderate  sized  tree  ; trank,  thick,  with  a grayish  , 
mottled  bark,  covered  in  parts  with  a reddish-brown  efflorescence ; branches,  oj)posite, 
long  ; leaves,  oval,  shining,  leatlicry,  5-nerved  ; flowers  in  small  terminal  corymas, 
greenish-white ; fruit,  ovoid,  orange-coloured,  one-celled,  pulpy,  about  the  size  of  a 

small  apple,  containing  many  seeds.  . , . , ( 

CHARACTERS. — Of  the  Scedn.  Nearly  circular  and  flat,  about  art  inch  in  diameter, 
umbilicated  and  slightly  convex  on  one  side,  externally  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  tliic  y 
covered  with  short  satiny  hairs,  internally  translucent,  tough  and  horny,  taste  intense  y ^ ^ 
bitter,  inodorous. 

FHYSICAL  FROPERTIES. — Stryclmos  seeds,  nux-vomica,  are  about 
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an  inch  in  diameter  and  two  lines  thick,  round,  nearly  flat,  um- 
bilicated,  and  slightly  convex  on  one  side,  concave  on  the  other. 
Externally  they  are  of  an  ash-gray  colour,  satiny,  covered  with  short 
yellowish  hairs ; internally  they  consist  of  a horny,  whitish  or  yel- 
lowish albumen,  which  separates  into  two  parts,  and  contains,  in  a 
small  cavity  in  the  circumference,  the  embryo  with  its  two  acumi- 
nate cotyledons.  Nux- vomica  seeds  are  with  difficulty  reduced  to 
powder ; they  are  inodorous,  but  have  an  acrid,  intensely  bitter  taste. 
The  bark  has  been  occasionally  met  with  in  British  commerce  under 
the  name  of  False  Angustura  bark  (see  Cusparia). 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Nux-vomica  consists  of  two  peculiar 
alkaloids,  strychnia  and  brucia,  in  combination  with  a peculiar 
acid,  igasuric  or  strychnic  acid,  with  other  unimportant  matters. 
More  recently  M.  Denoi  has  obtained  from  it  a third  alkaloid,  which 
he  proposes  to  term  igasuria  ; the  properties  of  which  are  nearly 
analogous  to  those  of  brucia.  The  medicinal  properties  of  nux- 
vomica  depend  on  its  alkaloids,  of  which  strychnia  is  the  more  active, 
and  is  officinal  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Brucia  is  not  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  and  therefore  need  not  be  particularly  described 
here.  In  most  of  its  properties  it  resembles  strychnia,  but  it  is 
soluble  in  500  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  produces  a rich  red  colour 
with  nitric  acid,  which  change  does  not  occur  with  perfectly  pure 
strychnia.  Igasuria  is  still  more  soluble  in  water  than  brucia, 
requiring  only  200  parts  of  boiling  water  for  its  solution. 

Powdered  nux-vomica  is  of  a grayish-yellow  colour  ; it  yields  its 
active  principles  to  water  and  diluted  alcohol,  but  not  to  ether. 

ADULTERATIONS. — According  to  Christison,  powdered  nux-vomica 
is  frequently  adulterated  with  common  salt,  but  I have  never  met 
with  this  impurity ; it  may  be  readily  discovered  by  treating  the 
powder  with  cold  water,  filtering,  evaporating,  and  crystallizing. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  very  small  doses  nux-vomica  ap- 
pears to  act  as  a tonic  ; but  in  somewhat  larger  doses  it  operates  as 
a special  stimulant  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  marrow, 
without  affecting  the  sensorium.  Its  effects  are  principally  exerted 
on  the  nerves  of  motion,  as  indicated  by  the  spasmodic  twitchings 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  which,  when  the  dose  is  large  or  the  use 
of  small  doses  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  amount  to  violent 
tetanic  spasms,  producing  at  the  same  time  a marked  bitter  taste  in 
the  mouth,  and  occasionally  copious  perspiration.  It  is  a very  active 
poison,  so  small  a dose  as  gr.  xxx.  of  the  powder,  or  gr.  j.  of  pure 
strychnia  having  proved  fatal ; the*  symptoms  which  precede  death 
are  simply  those  of  tetanus  and  asphyxia,  the  spastic  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  continuing  for  a long  time,  even  after  death.  As  a medicinal 
agent,  the  principal  use  of  nux-vomica  is  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
paralytic  affections  ; but  as  it  does  not  prove  equally  serviceable  in 
all  forms  of  paralysis,  and  in  some  proves  absolutely  injurious,  it  will 
be  nece.ssary  to  state  the  circumstances  which  demand  or  contra- 
indicate its  use. 
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When  paralysis  is  the  consequence  of  inflammatory  action  in  the 
brain  or  spinal  marrow,  or  is  produced  by  what  is  the  most  common 
cause,  the  pressure  of  effused  blood  on  the  nervous  centres,  nux- 
vomica  always  proves  injurious,  unless  the  inflammatory  action  had 
been  previously  subdued,  or  a length  of  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
effusion  had  taken  place.  It  proves  beneficial  more  frequently  in 
general  than  in  partial  paralysis,  and  in  paraplegia  than  in  hemi- 
plegia. It  is,  however,  often  of  service  in  palsy  of  certain  organs, 
as  in  incontinence  of  urine  depending  on  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
the  bladder,  and,  when  applied  by  the  endermic  method,  in  some 
forms  of  amaurosis.  Nux-vomica  and  its  alkaloid  have  been  also 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  other  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  in  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  nervous  tremors  ; in  the  latter  of  which 
it  appears  to  have  proved  of  most  service.  I have  used  extract  of 
nux-vomica  with  much  advantage  as  an  addition  to  purgatives  in 
constipation  depending  on  want  of  tone  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
larger  intestines,  'one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  state  in 
females,  and  one  which  is  distinctly  characterized  by  the  great  secre- 
tion of  flatus,  and  colicky  pains  which  accompany  it ; for  a nearly 
similar  reason  it  is  a most  useful  remedy  in  the  constipation  of 
painter’s  colic.  In  epidemic  dysentery,  its  beneficial  effects  have 
been  highly  spoken  of  in  Germany  and  in  Sweden  ; and  I have 
derived  much  benefit  from  the  administration  of  the  extract  in 
chronic  diarrhoea,  especially  that  form  of  the  disease  which  may  be 
termed  nervous  diarrhoea.  It  has  been  also  found  successful  occa- 
sionally in  the  treatment  of  amenorrhoea,  of  hypochondriasis,  of 
dyspepsia,  of  gastrodynia,  of  prolapsus  ani,  of  impotence,  of  prurigo, 
&c.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  administered  in  paralysis  the  effects 
of  nux-vomica  on  the  muscular  system  are  principally,  though  not, 
as  was  at  one  time  imagined,  entirely,  confined  to  the  paralysed 
parts. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Nux-vomica  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  powder  in  doses  of  gr.  ij.  gradually  increased  to  gr.  v. 

Extractum  Nucis  Vomicce.  Extract  of  Nux-Vomica.  (Take 
of  nux-vomica,  one  pound  ; rectified  spirit,  a sufficiency.  Apply 
steam  to  the  nux-vomica  until  it  is  thoroughly  softened,  then  dry 
rapidly,  and  reduce  to  fine  powder.  Exhaust  the  powder  by  boiling 
it  with  successive  portions  of  the  spirit  until  the  latter  comes  off 
nearly  free  from  bitterness.  Strain,  distil  off  the  spirit,  and  evapo- 
rate by  a water  bath  to  a proper  consistence.)  Dose,  gr.  ss.  gradually 
increased  to  gr.  iij.  in  the  form  of  pill.  When  carefully  prepared, 
this  extract  is  an  excellent  preparation,  and  might  be  used  instead 
of  strychnia,  which  is  very  difficult  to  prepare,  and  in  general  is 
much  adulterated. 

Tinctura  Nucis  Vomicce.  Tincture  of  Nux  Vomica.  (Take  of 
nux  vomica,  two  ounces;  rectified  spirit,  one  pint.  Apply  steam 
to  the  nux  vomica  until  it  is  thoroughly  softened,  then  dry  rapidly, 
and  reduce  it  to  fine  powder.  Macerate  the  powder  for  forty-eigbt 
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hours  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  agitating 
occasionally;  then  transfer  to  a percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases 
to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the 
spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation  is  completed,  subject  the  contents 
of  the  percolator'  to  pressure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  two  liquids, 
and  add  sufficient  rectified  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  In  consequence 
of  its  intense  bitterness,  this  tincture  is  not  much  used  internally ; 
it  is,  however,  a most  excellent  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  nervous 
tremors,  and  of  other  nervous  symptoms  which  are  so  often  depen- 
dent on  dyspepsia  and  hypochondriasis.  Externally  it  may  be 
employed  in  the  form  of  embrocation  to  paralyzed  parts.  Dose  for 
internal  administration,  min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

Strychnia.  Strychnia.  (An  alkaloid,  C42H22N2O4,  obtained 
from  Nux  Vomica.) 

PEEVARATION. — “Take  of  nux  vomica,  one  pound  ; acetate  of  lead,  180  grains; 
solution  of  ammonia,  a sntficiency ; rectified  spirit,  a sufficiency ; distilled  water,  a suffi- 
ciency. Subject  the  nux  vomica  for  two  hours  to  steam  in  any  convenient  vessel ; 
chop  or  slice  it ; dry  it  by  the  vapour  bath  or  hot-air  chamber,  and  immediately  grind 
it  in  a coffee  mill.  Digest  the  powder  at  a gentle  heat  for  twelve  hours  with  two 
pints  of  the  spirit  and  one  of  the  water,  strain  through  linen,  express  strongly  and  repeat 
the  process  twice.  Distil  off  the  spii’it  from  the  mixed  fluid,  evaporate  the  watery 
residue  to  about  sixteen  ounces  and  filter  when  cold.  Add  now  the  acetate  of  lead, 
previously  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  so  long  as  it  occasions  any  precipitate  ; filter  ; 
wash  the  precipitate  with  ten  ounces  of  cold  water,  adding  the  washings  to  the  filtrate ; 
evaporate  the  clear  fluid  to  eight  ounces,  and  when  it  has  cooled  add  the  ammonia  in 
slight  excess,  stirring  thoroughly.  Let  the  mixture  stand  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
for  twelve  hours  ; collect  the  precipitate  on  a filter,  wash  it  once  with  a few  ounces  of 
cold  distilled  water,  dry  it  on  the  vapour  bath,  and  boil  it  with  successive  portions  of 
rectified  spirit,  till  the  fluid  scarcely  tastes  bitter.  Distil  off  most  of  the  spirit,  evapo- 
rate the  residue  to  the  bulk  of  about  half  an  ounce,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool.  Cautiously 
pour  off  the  yellowish  mother  liquor  (which  contains  the  brucia  of  the  seeds)  from  the 
white  crust  of  strychnia  which  adheres  to  the  vessel.  Throw  the  crust  on  a paper  filter, 
wash  it  with  a mixture  of  two  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  one  of  the  water,  till  the  wash- 
ings cease  to  become  red  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  ; finally,  dissolve  it  by  boiling 
it  with  an  ounce  of  rectified  spirit,  and  set  it  aside’  to  crystallize.  More  crystals  may 
be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother  liquor.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — As  already  remarked,  nux  vomica 
contains  two  alkaloids,  strychnia  and  brucia,  in  combination  with 
igasuric  acid.  By  digestion  in  alcohol  and  water,  the  seeds  are 
exhausted  of  their  two  salts,  and  on  the  addition  of  acetate  of  lead 
we  have  acetates  of  strychnia  and  brucia  formed,  whilst  igasurate  of 
lead  is  precipitated.  On  the  addition  of  ammonia  these  salts  are 
decomposed,  acetate  of  ammonia  being  held  in  solution,  strychnia 
and  brucia  precipitated  : these  are  now  dissolved  in  spirit,  the  spi- 
rituous solution  evaporated  when  the  strychnia  is  deposited,  whilst 
the  bmcia  remains  in  the  mother  liquor ; the  strychnia  is  washed 
until  the  washings  cease  to  become  red  on  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid,  or  in  other  words,  until  it  is  thoroughly  freed  from  any  adher- 
ing brucia ; the  process  is  finally  completed  by  solution  in  boiling 
spirit,  and  subsequent  crystallization. 
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C11AIIACT12RS. — In  right  square  octohedrons  or  prisms,  colourless  and  inodorous  : 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  communicating  to  it  its  intensely  bitter  taste  ; soluble 
in  boiling  rectified  spirit,  in  ether,  and  in  chloroform.  Pure  sulphuric  acid  forms  with 
it  a colourless  solution,  which  on  the  addition  of  bichromate  of  potash  acquires  an 
intensely  violet  hue,  speedily  passing  through  red  to  yellow.  A very  active  poison. 

TESTS. — Not  coloured  by  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  ; leaves  no  ash  when  burned  with 
free  access  of  air. 

Strychnia  crystallizes  in  colourless  minute  octohedrons,  but  as 
met  with  in  commerce  it  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a grayish  white 
granular  powder  ; it  is  odourless,  but  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 
It  is  soluble  in  2500  parts  of  boiling,  and  in  (3067  parts  of  cold 
water;  but  this  last  solution,  if  still  further  diluted  with  100  times 
its  weight  of  water,  tastes  strongly  bitter.  It  dissolves  in  diluted 
alcohol,  but  if  pure  is  scarcely  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  or  ether. 
It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  acts  as  an  alkali  on  vegetable  colours,  and 
combines  with  acids  to  form  salts.  Strychnia  is  very  liable  to  adul- 
teration, and  as  met  with  in  commerce  is  never  free  from  brucia  and 
colouring  matter,  and  consequently  among  the  characteristics  of  the 
alkaloid,  the  Edinburgh  College  has  stated  that  it  is  strongly  red- 
dened by  nitric  acid,  which,  as  before  remarked,  does  not  occur 
unless  brucia  be  present. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — 1-1 6th  of  a grain  gra- 
dually and  slowly  increased  until  its  effects  are  produced ; always 
diminishing  the  dose  at  first,  when  a different  sample  of  the  drug 
is  employed.  It  is  usually  given  made  into  pill  with  crumb  of 
bread,  or  with  conserve  of  roses  ; having  first  taken  the  precaution 
to  dissolve  the  strychnia  in  rectified  spirit,  or  some  weak  acid,  which 
insures  the  equal  distribution  of  the  alkaloid  amongst  the  several 
pills.  A solution  also  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a grain  in  fSij.  of 
rectified  spirit,  with  the  aid  of  min.  ij.  of  sulphuric,  hydrochloric, 
or  acetic  acid  ; so  that  every  min.  x.  of  this  solution  will  contain 
1-1 2th  of  a grain  of  the  salt  of  strychnia  (a  solution  of  this  kind  has 
now  become  officinal).  When  applied  by  the  endermic  method, 
gr.  j of  the  alkaloid,  or  any  of  its  salts,  may  be  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  previously  denuded  of  the  cuticle,  or  the  solution  described 
below  may  be  used. 

Liquor  Strychnice.  Solution  of  Strychnia.  (Take  of  strychnia, 
in  crystals,  4 grains ; dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  six  minims ; rectified 
spirit,  two  fluid  drachms ; distilled  water,  six  fluid  drachms.  Mix 
the  hydrochloric  acid  with  four  drachms  of  the  water,  and  dissolve 
the  strychnia  in  the  mixture  by  the  aid  of  heat;  then  add  the  spirit 
and  the  remainder  of  the  water.)  Dose,  min.  v.  to  min.  x.  cautiously 
increased  up  to  min.  xx. 

No  matter  how  administered,  great  attention  is  requisite  during 
the  use  of  nux-vomica  or  its  alkaloid,  in  consequence  of  their  gre.‘it 
activity  as  poisons,  and  from  the  fact  of  some  individuals  being 
much  more  susceptible  of  their  effects  than  others.  The  only  anti- 
dote known,  and  one  which  it-mu.st  be  confessed  leaves  nothing 
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more  to  be  desired,  is  tobacco.  The  physiological  experiments  of 
the  Kev.  Professor  Haughton  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  strychnia 
and  nicotina  are  reciprocally  antagonistic,  nor  is  clinical  experience 
wanting  to  confirm  that  which  physiological  experiments  have  taught 
us.  When  summoned  to  a case  of  poisoning  by  strychnia,  nicotina 
is  the  remedy  which  should  be  used,  if  we  have  it  readily  accessible  ; 
but  in  such  a case  as  this,  where  time  is  all  important,  delay  is  not 
admissible,  and  the  preparation  of  tobacco  to  be  used  is  that  at 
hand ; half  an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  any  shape  should  be  boiled  for  a 
few  seconds  in  half  a pint  of  water,  the  fluid  strained,  and  its  tem- 
perature reduced  by  the  addition  of  cold  water,  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
being  drank ; of  this  a fourth  part  should  be  at  once  administered, 
and  we  are  to  be  guided  as  to  its  repetition  by  the  effect  produced. 
Should  the  spasms  continue,  repeat  the  dose ; if  complete  muscular 
relaxation  ensues,  we  should  be  content.  If  through  misadventure 
we  should  have  given  an  overdose  of  tobacco,  general  diffusible 
stimulants  will  correct  the  error.  Of  course  nicotina,  as  affording 
us  a more  exact  method  of  apportioning  the  dose,  is  in  all  cases 
where  procurable  to  be  preferred.  It  should  be  administered  in  one 
minim  doses  in  some  warm  sherry  or  brandy  and  water,  our  repeti- 
tion of  the  doses  being  regulated  by  the  effects  produced. 


* Pepsina. — Pepsine.  Medicinal  pepsine.  The  active  principle 
of  the  gastric  juice  in  animals.  Pepsine  combined  with  starch. 

PREPAEATFON. — The  following  is  the  process  proposed  by  M.  Bondault  for  the  pre- 
paration of  this  substanee.  The  rennet  bags  of  sheep  are  reversed  and  washed  under  a 
stream  of  water  ; the  mucous  membrane  is  then  scraped  off  with  a knife,  reduced  to  a 
pulpy  state  and  digested  for  12  hours  in  distilled  water.  The  solution  thus  obtained 
is  filtered  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead  added  so  as  to  throw  down  the  peptate  of  lead, 
w'hich  is  tlien  decomposed  by  a stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphuret  of 
lead  is  separated  by  filtration  and  the  resulting  solution  acidulated  by  the  addition  of 
laetic  acid.  It  is  then  evaporated  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  100°  F.  to  a syrupy 
consistence,  and  dried  starch  added  in  such  proportion  that  one  part  of  the  resulting 
compound  will  have  the  power  of  dissolving  four  parts  of  fibrin  at  a temperature  of 
98°  F. 

PROPERTIES. — Medicinal  pepsine  thus  obtained  is  in  the  form 
of  a fine  light  powder  of  a fawn  colour,  with  a faint  odour  of  re- 
cently vomited  matter,  and  a nauseous  bitter  taste.  It  forms  a 
turbid  solution  with  water  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
starch,  but  the  pepsine  and  lactic  acid  are  completely  dissolved.  It 
is  also  soluble  in  weak  spirit  but  not  in  strong  alcohol.  The  watery 
solution  precipitates  with  salts  of  lead  and  mercury,  but  not  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  If  a solution  of  pepsine  in  water  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  120°  F.  it  becomes  turbid  and  no  longer  possesses 
its  digestive  properties. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Pepsine  is  often  very  badly  prepared,  or  under- 
goes decomposition  from  being  kept  in  a damp  place  exposed  to  the 
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air,  and  is  consequently  inert.  The  only  reliable  test  for  its  good- 
ness is  its  power  of  dissolving  fibrin  as  above  indicated.  The  test 
adopted  by  the  Imperial  Commission  for  the  preparation  of  the  new 
French  Codex  is  as  follows  : — Mix  20  grains  of  pepsine  with  1 oz.  of 
water,  acidulated  with  2 drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  120 
grains  of  fibrine,  deprived  of  water  by  pressure  between  bibulous 
paper  or  folds  of  calico.  After  a lapse  of  some  hours,  the  fibrine 
should  be  partly  in  a state  of  pulp  suspended  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  On  filtering  the  syrupy  solution,  if  the  liquid  gives  no  pre- 
cipitate with  2 drops  of  nitric  acid,  the  digestion  may  be  considered 
efficient,  and  the  pepsine  pure.  During  the  operation  a heat  of 
120°  F.  should  be  maintained,  but  not  exceeded.  This  same  test 
will  also  detect  some  spurious  preparations  which  are  sometimes  sold 
for  true  medicinal  pepsine. 

THERAPEUTICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  substance  was  first  introduced 
into  the  practice  of  medicine  by  M.  Corvisart  under  the  name  of 
poudre  nutrimentive  (pepsine  acidif^e ^ as  a remedy  in  dyspepsia 
and  consumption.  It  can,  however,  in  my  opinion  be  regarded  in 
no  other  light  than  as  an  artificial  aid  to  digestion,  supplying  the 
deficiency  of  gastric  juice  which  exists  in  some  disordered  states  of 
the  stomach,  and  therefore  should  be  employed  as  a palliative  only 
and  not  as  a medicine.  Its  properties  indicate  in  what  cases  it  is 
likely  to  prove  useful ; but  like  other  therapeutical  agents  too  highly 
vaunted  at  first,  it  is  now  falling  much  into  disuse. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Numerous  preparations, 
solutions,  wines,  syrups,  &c.  of  pepsine  have  had  their  proposers  and 
supporters,  but  M.  Boudault  s powder,  or  the  wine,  as  hereafter 
described,  are  the  only  ones  deserving  of  use.  The  powder  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  15  grains  immediately  before  meals,  and  can  be 
taken  when  spread  between  two  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  or 
dissolved  in  a tablespoonful  of  soup,  which  however  should  not  be 
hotter  than  new  milk. 

* Vinum  Pepsine.  Wine  of  Pepsine.  (Take  one-fourth  of  the 
recent  stomach  of  the  calf  and  macerate  it,  with  occasional  shaking, 
in  a bottle  of  sherry  wine  for  a week.  Filter  through  bibulous 
paper,  and  preserve  for  use  in  a well  corked  bottle.)  Dose,  foss.  to 
f5j.  at  each  meal. 


* Physostigma  Venenosum.  Calabar  Bean.  Ordeal  Bean  of 
Old  Calabar.  The  plant  which  furnishes  _ this  seed  is  a native  of 
Africa,  growing  in  marshy  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Attarpah  and 
Old  Town  in  Calabar  ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Legumi- 
noscB,  sub-order  Papilionacece,  tribe  Euphaseolce.  Its  title  ordeal 
bean  it  derives  from  the  fact  of  its  being  used  as  a test  of  innocence 
or  the  reverse  in  the  case  of  parties  accused  of  witchcraft  in  Calabar , 
if  rejected  by  vomiting  and  the  individual  recovers,  he  is  adjudged 
innocent,  but  if  it  purges  or  kills  the  accused,  he  is  adjudged  guilty. 
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BOTANICAL  CHABACTERS.— A large  Creeping  plant,  turning  from  right  to  left. 
Root  spreading,  with  numerous  fibrils,  and  often  small  succulent  tubes  attached.  Stem 
two  inches  in  diameter  at  thickest  part,  attaining  a height  of  fifty  feet ; wood  of  stem 
porous,  containing  limpid,  astringent,  and  acrid  fluid.  Leaves  alternate,^  stipulate, 
pctiolate,  pinnately  trifoliate.  Inflorescence  axillary  ; flowers  about  an  inch  long, 
half  an  inch  broad.  Calyx  campanulate.  Corolla  papilionaceous,  of  a pale  pink 
colour,  with  a purplish  tinge.  Stamens  ten,  diadelphous.  Pistil  more  than  one  and 
a half  inch  long  ; ovary  stipitate,  rough  on  the  surface  ; style  curved,  smooth,  except 
below  the  stigma,  where  the  concavity  is  curved  with  a continuous  line  of  hairs,  which 
give  a marked  barbate  appearance ; stigma  blunt,  covered  by  a remarkable  ventricular 
sac  or  hood,  which  extends  along  the  upper  part  of  the  convexity  of  the  style,  and  fi’om 
which  appearance  it  derives  its  present  name,  derived  from  to  inflate,  and 

ariy/xa,  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  style.  Ovules  2-3.  Legume,  when  full  grown, 
about  seven  inches  long,  elliptico-oblong,  dehiscent.  Seeds  2-3,  about  an  inch  long, 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  weighing  from  forty  to  fifty  grains.  Pilum  dark, 
sulcate,  extending  along  the  whole  convex  placental  edge  of  the  seed,  other  edge 
straight.  Cotyledons  pale,  hypogeal. — Balfour. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  active  principle  of  the  Calabar  bean 
is  an  alkaloid  undoubtedly  possessed  of  most  subtle  poisonous  pro- 
perties. Dr.  Christison  has  ascertained  that  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
having  obtained  from  the  seeds  an  extract  amounting  to  about  2-7 
per  cent,  of  the  quantity  operated  upon.  More  recently  Messrs. 
Jobst  and  Hope  have  succeeded  in  insulating  the  active  principle, 
which,  according  to  their  statement,  exists  only  in  the  cotyledons. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — For  the  first  accurate  description  of 
the  effects  produced  by  this  medicine  we  are  indebted  to  Professor 
Christison,  who  carefully  examined  into  its  physiological  effects  upon 
rabbits,  and  subsequently  upon  his  own  person.  He  describes  the 
symptoms  following  the  mastication  and  swallowing  of  twelve  grains 
of  the  seed  as  being,  first,  giddiness  increasing  in  intensity,  torpor, 
slight  twitching  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  sluggishness  of  articulation, 
great  irregularity  of  the  pulse  as  also  of  the  heart,  accompanied  with 
tumultuous  action  of  that  organ,  great  pallor  of  countenance,  extreme 
prostration,  accompanied  with  marked  loss  of  muscular  power,  which 
he  attributed  rather  to  a want  of  an  exercise  of  the  powers  of  volition 
than  to  any  absolute  deficiency  in  the  muscular  power ; the  intellec- 
tual functions  remained  perfectly  unaffected.  In  a wholesale  case 
of  poisoning  with  this  bean  in  Liverpool,  the  symptoms  described 
present  a close  resemblance  to  those  placed  on  record  by  Dr.  Chris- 
tison, but  in  addition  to  those  he  described,  well-marked  contraction 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  was  observed,  a symptom  which  recent 
observations  on  the  action  of  this  medicine  had  led  the  gentleman, 
in  whose  charge  the  cases  were,  to  look  for.  The  only  use,  so  far  as 
I am  aware,  to  which  the  Calabar  bean  has  been  as  yet  applied  is 
to  produce  contraction  of  the  pupil.  This  can  be  done  either  by 
introducing  a minute  proportion  of  the  alcoholic  extract  or  of  a 
paper  prepared  for  the  purpose  into  the  eye,  when  contraction  of 
the  pupil  will  present  itself  in  a period  of  time  varying  from  ten  to 
thirty  minutes.  Mr.  Squire  has  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession  two  preparations  of  calabar,  one  a paper  impregnated  with 
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tiie  alcoholic  extract,  a second  composed  of  gelatine  similarly  im- 
pregnated, and  rolled  out  into  sheets  ; both  are  divided  into  small 
squares,  one  of  which  is  generally  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  For  this  important  addition  to  our  ophthalmic  therapeutics 
we  are  indebted  to  Drs.  Frazer,  Robertson,  Wells,  &c. 

In  poisoning  by  the  Calabar  bean,  an  accident  not  unlikely  to 
occur  from  careless  keeping,  and  the  blandness  of  its  taste,  the 
treatment  should  be  first  emetics,  then  strong  coffee  and  diffusible 
stimulants. 


* Plumbi  Iodidum.  Iodide  of  Lead.  Pb.  I (=230-5.) 

PREPAKATION. — Take  of  nitrate  of  lead;  iodide  of  potassium,  of  each,  oj. ; dis- 
tilled water,  Oij.  Dissolve,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  the  nitrate  of  lead  in  a pint,  and  the 
iodide  of  potassium  in  half  a pint  of  water,  and  mix  the  two  solutions  when  cold. 
Decant  the  clear  solution  when  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  and  having  transferred  the 
latter  to  a filter,  wash  it  with  the  remainder  of  the  water.  Finally,  dry  the  product  at 
a temperature  not  exceeding  212°,  and  preserve  it  in  a close  bottle. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS, — This  is  a simple  case  of  double  de- 
composition, the  oxygen  and  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  lead  going  ■ 
to  the  potassium  to  form  nitrate  of  potash,  whilst  the  iodine  goes  ; 
directly  to  the  metallic  lead  to  form  iodide  of  lead,  thus  PbONOgd- 
KI^rKONOs-l-Pbl.  Of  these  two  salts  the  nitrate  of  potash  re-  \ ‘ 
mains  in  solution,  whilst  the  iodide  of  lead  is  precipitated.  In  pre- 
paring  this  salt,  a precisely  similar  reaction  would  ensue  were  acetate  ;) 
used  instead  of  nitrate  of  lead  ; but  the  resulting  iodide  is  soluble  , j 
to  some  extent  in  acetate  of  potash,  and  hence  would  be  a source  of 

loss  in  the  product.  u ^ 

PROPERTIES. — Iodide  of  lead  occurs  in  the  form  of  a fine  golden-  j 
yellow  powder,  or  in  brilliant  crystalline  scales  of  the  same  colour,  | 
odourless  and  tasteless.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  but  by  exposure 
to  light  loses  its  brilliancy,  and  consequently  the  light  should  be 
, excluded  from  it : by  heat  it  is  fused.  It  is  soluble  in  1990  parts  ^4 
of  cold,  and  1330  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  is  very  slightly  soluble  J 
in  alcohol  and  ether  (Wittstein)  ; it  is  more  soluble  in  solution  of 
potash.  The  composition  of  iodide  of  lead  is  Pb  I.  _ • i- 1 ^ 

ADULTERATIONS. — I have  not  met  with  any  adulterations  in  iodide  ^ 

of  lead.  W 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— The  effects  of  this  preparation  are  not  ^ 

well  understood ; according  to  some,  its  internal  use  produces  the  ^ 
constitutional  action  of  lead  (see  p.  HI);  according  to  others,  that  V 
of  iodine.  In  this  country  it  is  rarely  given  internally.  Externally  ^ I 
it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  ointment  to  chronic  glandular  enlarge-  ^ 
ments,  indolent  ulcers,  and  obstinate  cutaneous  affections  occurnng  ^ 
in  strumous  habits.  In  porrigo  capitis  I have  used  it  with  exce  en  X 
results,  and  increased  experience  confirms  the  opinions  I have  pu  - ^ 
lished  on  its  efficacy  in  this  disease,  for  which  1 wa-s  the  tiret  to  * 
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propose  its  employment.*  It  is  also  used  with  very  great  benefit  as 
an  application  to  cancerous  tumours,  for  which  purpose  it  is  parti- 
cularly adapted  from  its  not  producing  any  cutaneous  irritation, 
and  from  its  being  more  actively  promotive  of  absorption  than  the 
other  preparations  of  iodine. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  iij.  to  gr.  V.  made  into 
pill  with  conserve  of  roses  or  extract  of  liquorice. 

* Unguentum  Plumhi  lodidi.  (Iodide  of  lead,  §j.;  simple 
ointment,  oviij.;  rub  together  and  mix.)  Half  a drachm  ot  this 
ointment  may  be  rubbed  in  very  gently  twice  a day  over  cancerous 
or  other  tumours.  I usually  employ  it  at  first  of  half  this  strength. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids;  and  their  salts. 


POTASSli  Bromidum.  Bromide  of  Potassium.  KBr.  ( = 119.) 

PKEPARATiox. — “ Take  of  solution  of  potash,  two  pints  ; bromine,  four  fluid  ounces 
or  a sutficiency ; wood  charcoal,  in  fine  powder,  two  ounces ; boiling  distilled  water, 
one  pint  and  a half.  Put  the  solution  of  potash  into  a glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  and 
add  the  bromine  in  successive  portions,  with  constant  agitation,  until  the  mixture  has 
acquired  a permanent  brown  tint.  Evaporate  to  dryness  ; reduce  the  residue  to  a fine 
powder,  and  mix  this  intimately  with  the  charcoal.  Throw  the  mixture  in  small 
quantities  at  a time  into  a red-hot  iron  crucible,  and  when  the  whole  has  been  brought 
to  a state  of  fusion,  remove  the  crucible  fi-om  the  fire  and  pour  out  its  contents.  When 
the  fused  mass  has  cooled,  dissolve  it  in  the  water,  filter  the  solution  through  paper, 
and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Drain  the  crystals,  and  dry  them  with  a gentle  heat. 
More  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother  liquor  and  cooling.  The 
salt  should  be  kept  in  a stoppered  bottle.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS.— When  a solution  of  caustic  potash 
and  bromine  are  boiled  together  we  have  two  salts  formed,  bromide 
of  potassium  and  bromate  of  potash.  To  explain  the  reactions  we 
require  six  equivalents  each  of  potash  and  of  bromine ; five  equiva- 
lents of  potash  part  with  their  five  equivalents  of  oxygen,  the  five 
potassiums  so  resulting  uniting  with  five  equivalents  of  bromine  to 
form  five  equivalents  of  bromide  of  potassium  ; the  five  atoms  of 
oxygen,  instead  of  escaping,  unite  with  one  atom  of  bromine  to  form 
bromic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  sixth  equivalent  of  potassa  em- 
ployed to  form  bromate  of  potash,  thus,  6KO  6Br.  = 5KBr. -f 
K0Br05.  To  get  rid  of  this  latter  salt  charcoal  is  employed,  which 
removes  its  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  leaving  bromide 
of  potassium  behind,  thus,  K0Br05-p6C=6C0-|-KBr. 

CHARACTEES.-— In  white  transparent  cubical  crystals,  with  no  odour,  but  a pungent 
saline  taste,  readily  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  spirit.  Its  watery  solution  gives  a 
white  crystalline  precipitate  with  tartaric  acid.  When  its  solution  in  water  is  mixed 
with  a little  chlorine,  ether  agitated  with  it,  on  rising  to  the  surface,  exhibits  a red 
colour. 


1852.  Neligan  on  Diseases  of  the  Scalp 
1848,  p.  43  5 and  Dublin  QuciTtcvly  JoutuoX  of  Mcdicol  Scicucc.  new  series  vol 
viii.  p.  164.  ’ 
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PROPERTIES. — This  salt  crystallizes  in  colourless,  transparent,  rect- 
angular prisms  or  cubes.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  an  acrid  saline 
taste  ; it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  crystals  are  unalterable  in  the  air,  exposed  to  heat  they  decre- 
pitate, and  fuse  at  a red  heat  without  undergoing  any  change.  _ The 
composition  of  bromide  of  potassium  is  KBr.  The  white  precipitate, 
on  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid,  alluded  to  in  the  characters,  is  cream 
of  tartar,  indicative  of  its  being  a salt  of  potash,  whilst  the  red  colour 
assumed  by  the  ether  is  due  to  its  having  dissolved  the  bromine  set 
free  from  the  salt  on  the  addition  of  chlorine,  thus,  KBr-fCl= 
KCl-fBr. 

TESTS. — Ten  grains  require  for  complete  decomposition  eighty-four  measures  of  the 
volumetric  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A solution  of  this  salt  mixed  with  mucilage  of 
starch  and  a drop  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromine  does  not  exhibit  any  blue  colour. 

ADULTERATIONS. — If  this  salt  contains  any  sulphate,  it  will  give  a 
white  precipitate  with  solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  It  is  often 
adulterated  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  chloride  of  sodium.  This 
sophistication  is  provided  for  by  the  volumetric  test,  which  indicates 
the  presence  of  gr.  6-72  of  bromine  in  the  ten  grains  operated  upon. 
Dr.  Garrod  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  iodide  of 
potassium  being  sold  in  many  of  the  London  houses  for  the  bromide. 
If  such  a fraud  be  now  attempted  it  will  readily  be  detected  by  the 
blue  colour  that,  under  the  conditions  stated  in  the  test,  would  be 
produced  (iodide  of  starch). 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  effects  of  bromide  of  potassium 
are  generally  stated  to  be  analogous  to  those  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
which  will  be  presently  stated  : in  this  opinion,  ray  own  experience 
of  its  action  leads  me  to  a certain  extent  to  coincide.  In  one  re- 
markable respect,  however,  it  differs  in  its  action  from  iodide  of 
potassium,  coryza  rarely,  if  ever,  following  its  administration.  Dr. 
Williams  of  London  employed  it  internally  in  enlargements  of  the 
spleen,  in  which  he  states  that  it  possesses  unusual,  if  not  specific 
powers ; but  it  has  not  proved  equally  successful  in  the  hands  of 
other  practitioners.  Sir  C.  Locock  records  cases  in  which  he  found 
bromide  of  potassium  remarkably  efficacious  in  hysterical  epilepsy 
in  doses  of  from  5 to  10  grains  daily,  especially  when  the  disease 
accompanied  or  depended  on  the  menstrual  state.  Anaesthetic  la- 
ryngeal properties  similar  to  those  described  under  the  head  of 
bromide  of  ammonium  (see  p.  523)  have  been  attributed  to  this  salt 
also,  and  its  use  under  precisely  similar  conditions  has  been  much 
insisted  upon.  It  is  also  stated  to  possess  equal  value  with  the 
bromide  of  ammonium  in  the  treatment  of  nymphomania,  priapism, 
ovarian  excitement,  &c.  Externally  it  has  been  employed  m the 
form  of  ointment  to  scrofulous  and  indolent  swellings. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  iij.  to  gr.  xij.  three 
times  a day,  -dissolved  in  water  and  sweetened  with  syrup.  For  an 
ointment,  gr.  xx.  to  gr.  cxx.  of  the  salt,  may  be  combined  with  5j. 
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of  lard ; if  a stronger  ointment,  or  one  resembling  the  compound 
iodine  ointment,  be  wished  for,  min.  vj.  of  bromine  are  to  be  added 
to  this. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids ; acidulous  and  metallic  salts. 


POTASSII  lODiDUM.  Iodide  of  Potassium.  (Syn, : Hydriodate 
of  Potash.)  KI(=rl66). 

PKEPAKATION. — Take  of Solution ofpotash,  One  gallon;,  iodine,  in  powder,  twenty- 
nine  ounces,  or  a sufficiency ; wood  charcoal,  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces ; boiling 
distilled  water,  a sufficiency.  Put  the  solution  of  potash  into  a glass  or  porcelain  ves- 
sel, and  add  the  iodine  in  small  quantities  at  a time  with  constant  agitation,  until  the 
solution  acquires  a permanent  brown  tint.  Evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness  in  a porce- 
lain dish,  pulverize  the  residue,  and  mix  this  intimately  with  the  charcoal.  Throw 
the  mixture,  in  small  quantities  at  a time,  into  a red-hot  iron  crucible,  and,  when  the 
whole  has  been  brought  to  a state  of  fusion,  remove  the  crucible  from  the  fire  and  pom- 
out  its  contents.  When  the  fiised  mass  has  cooled,  dissolve  it  in  two  pints  of  boiling 
distilled  water,  filter  through  paper,  wash  the  filter  with  a little  boiling  distilled  water, 
unite  the  liquids,  and  evaporate  the  whole  till  a film  forms  on  the  surface.  Set  it  aside 
to  cool  and  crystallize.  Drain  the  crystals,  and  dry  them  quickly  with  a gentle  heat. 
More  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother  liquor  and  cooling.  The 
salt  should  be  kept  in  a stoppered  bottle. 

EXPLA-NATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  boiling  iodine  and  a solution  of 
potash  together  we  have  two  salts  formed,  iodide  of  potassium  and 
iodate  of  potassa — six  equivalents  of  iodine  reacting  upon  six  of 
potash.  Five  equivalents  of  the  latter  are  resolved  into  oxygen  and 
potassium ; the  five  potassiums  unite  with  five  equivalents  of  iodine 
to  form  five  equivalents  of  iodide  of  potassium,  whilst  the  five 
oxygens  unite  with  the  sixth  equivalent  of  iodine  to  form  iodic  acid, 
which  unites  with  the  remaining  equivalent  of  potash  to  form  iodate 
of  potash,  thus,  hl-f-GKOrrSKI-f-KOIOs-  By  the  action  of  the 
cha.rcoal,  the  iodate  of  potash  is  resolved  into  carbonic  oxide  gas, 
which  escapes,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  thus,  GC-j-KOIOszrGCO-}- 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  crystallizes  in  white,  semi- 
opaque, anhydrous  cubes  or  quadrangular  prisms  ; at  present  it  is 
generally  met  with  in  fragments  of  well-defined  cubes,  six  to  eight 
lines  square,  and  having  a pearly  lustre  ; it  has  a pungent,  saline, 
rather  disagreeable  taste,  but  is  inodorous. 

CHARACTERS. — In  colourlcss,  generally  opaque,  cubic  crystals,  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  in  a less  degree  in  spirit.  It  commonly  has  a feeble  alkaline  reaction  ; its 
solution  mixed  with  mucilage  of  starch  gives  a blue  colour  on  the  addition  of  a minute 
quantity  of  solution  of  chlorine.  It  gives  a crystalline  precipitate  with  tartai-ic  acid. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Iodide  of  potassium  is  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  potassium  and  one  of  iodine,  KI.  It  does  not  deli- 
quesce when  pure,  unless  there  is  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere ; 
exposed  to  heat  it  decrepitates,  and  fuses  at  a red  heat,  but  is  not 
decomposed,  though  after  fusion  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  100 
parts  of  water  at  GI°  dissolve  143  parts  of  the  salt : it  is  soluble  in 
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5 or  6 parts  of  alcoliol.  The  watery  solution  is  neutral  when  pure; 
it  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  iodine  in  large  quantity,  form- 
ing a brown  liquid  termed  ioduretted  iodide  of  'potassium  ; its 
solutioti  when  mixed  with  starch  gives  no  blue  colour,  but  on  the 
addition  of  a trace  of  chlorine  a blue  colour  is  struck  ; the  chlorine 
replacing  the  iodine  in  the  salt,  and  iodine  being  set  free,  thus,  KI 
-|-C1=KC1+I.  Tartaric  acid  throws  down  from  its  solution  cream 
of  tartar,  indicative  of  the  nature  of  its  base. 

TESTS. — The  addition  of  tartaric  acid  and  mucilage  of  starch  to  its  watery  solution 
does  not  develope  a blue  colour.  Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  in  excess  forms  a 
yellowish  white  precipitate,  which,  when  agitated  with  ammonia,  yields  by  subsidence 
a clear  liquid  in  which  excess  of  nitric  acid  causes  no  turbidity.  Its  aqueous  solution 
is  only  faintly  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  lime. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Iodide  of  potassium,  as  met  with  in  the  form 
of  large  cubical  crystals,  seldom  contains  any  other  impurity  than 
iodate  of  potasb,  an  impurity,  however,  from  which  commercial 
samples  are  seldom  free,  and  from  the  presence  of  which,  on  keep- 
ing, they  gradually  become  yellow.  Formerly,  when  it  was  not  so 
carefully  crystallized,  it  was  very  frequently  adulterated  with  carbo- 
nate of  potash.  This  fraud  is  readily  detected  by  the  alkalinity  of  the 
specimen,  by  its  being  deliquescent,  and  by  its  giving  white  precipi- 
tates with  nitrate  of  baryta  or  with  lime-water.  Water  is  sometimes 
j)resent  as  an  impurity  ; it  may  be  detected  by  drying  the  salt  and 
ascertaining  the  loss  of  weight.  If  the  salt  contains  iodate  of  potash, 
it  becomes  of  a yellowish  colour  and  emits  an  odour  of  iodine  when 
kept  for  some  time ; its  presence  may  be  readily  detected  by  adding 
tartaric  acid  to  a solution  in  distilled  water ; if  any  iodate  be  present 
free  iodine  will  be  immediately  developed,  the  presence  of  which  will 
be  at  once  evidenced  by  the  blue  colour  struck  on  the  addition  of 
mucilage  of  starch.  The  production  of  free  iodine  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  thus  accounted  for : on  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid  to 
a solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  an  atom  of  water  is  resolved  into 
its  elements,  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  potassium,  forms  potassa, 
which  with  an  atom  of  water  and  of  tartaric  acid  forms  cream  of 
tartar,  whilst  the  hydrogen  unites  with  the  iodine  to  form  hydriodic 
acid,  thus,  KI  + 2HO,T  = KOHOT  -b  HI.  The  hydriodic  acid 
meeting  with  the  iodate  of  potash  at  once  resolves  it  into  iodide  of 
potassium,  water,  and  iodine  ; to  account  for  this  reaction  we  require 
six  equivalents  of  hydriodic  acid  and  one  of  iodate  of  potash  ; the 
six  hydriodic  acids  are  resolved  into  their  elements,  the  six  hydrogens 
uniting  with  the  six  oxygens  of  the  iodate  of  potash  to  form  six 
equivalents  of  water,  the  resulting  iodine  and  potassium  unite  to 
form  iodide  of  potassium,  whilst  six  equivalents  of  iodine  are  set 
free,  thus,  6HI  + KOIO5  ==  GHO  -b  KI  61.  The  freedom  from 
chloride  of  potassium  or  of  sodium,  impurities  not  unfrequently  met 
with,  is  ascertained  if  the  clear  liquid,  which  results  on  allowing  its 
solution  to  rest,  after  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammonia. 
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does  not  become  turbid  again  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  ^ The 
addition  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  a solution  of  iodide  ol 
potassium  results  in  a double  decomposition,  the  iodine  going  directly 
to  the  metallic  silver  to  form  a yellowish  iodide  of  silver,  which  is 
precipitated,  whilst  the  oxygen  and  nitric  acid  of  the  silver  go  to  the 
potassium  to  form  nitrate  of  potash,  thus,  KId-Ag0,N05=:AgI  + 
KONOg.  Were  chloride  of  potassium  or  sodium  present  a precisely 
similar  reaction  would  ensue,  but  chloride  of  silver  is  soluble  in 
caustic  water  of  ammonia,  from  which  solution  it  is  reprecipitated 
on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid ; iodide  of  silver  is  i'usoluhle  in  caustic 
water  of  ammonia,  hence  if  the  liquor  becomes  turbid  on  tbe  addition 
of  nitric  acid  a chloride  must  have  been  present. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Iodide  of  potassium  is  in  many  re- 
spects analogous  in  its  operation  to  iodine ; but  it  frequently  pro- 
duces very  different  physiological  and  therapeutical  effects.  Like 
iodine  it  is  taken  into  the  circulation,  and  may  be  detected  in  the 
different  secretions  and  excretions  for  several  days  after  it  has 
been  swallowed.  In  some  persons  iodide  of  potassium  when  given 
even  in  very  small  doses  produces  coryza,  and  swelling  of  the  face  and 
tongue,  followed  by  ptyalism ; these  effects  I have  seen  produced  in 
individuals  who  had  not  taken  more  than  ten  grains  of  the  salt. 
While  on  the  other  hand,  many  have  continued  its  use  for  months 
without  the  production  of  iodism,  or  any  other  physiological  effect 
whatever.  In  the  different  varieties  of  scrofula  and  in  bronchocele, 
iodide  of  potassium  is  generally  given  in  combination  with  iodine, 
the  beneficial  effects  of  which  in  these  diseases  it  seems  to  increase 
much.  In  secondary  syphilitic  affections,  few  remedies  are  so  much 
employed  in  the  present  day,  or  with  so  much  benefit,  as  iodide  of 
potassium : it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  those  cases  in  which  mercury 
has  been  administered  in  large  quantity  in  the  primary  stage,  or 
where  the  individual  is  of  a scrofulous  habit.  The  particular  forms 
of  secondary  syphilis  in  which  it  is  of  most  service  are,  sore  throat, 
nodes,  caries,  and  other  diseases  of  the  bones,  and  the  tubercular 
eruptions  of  the  skin.  This  salt  has  been  also  employed  with  much 
benefit  in  the  treatment  of  articular  rheumatism,  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism with  alteration  of  structure,  in  lumbago,  in  sciatica,  in 
periostitis,  in  dropsy,  in  amenorrhoea,  in  leucorrhoea,  in  chronic 
induration  and  enlargement  of  various  organs,  &c.  I have  already, 
when  speaking  of  the  therapeutical  effects  of  iodine,  referred  to  the 
efficacy  of  its  salts  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases  ; and  it  is 
from  the  iodide  of  potassium  especially  that  I have  derived  the 
most  beneficial  results ; in  the  various  forms  of  psoriasis  and  lepra,^ 
in  icthyosis,  and  in  lupoid  ulcerations,  my  experience  of  it  is  highly 
favourable,  and  I have  frequently  seen  recovery  follow  its  use  in 
cases  in  which  arsenic  had  failed  to  produce  any  amendment.  The 


* See  Duhlin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science^  new  series,  vol.  viii.  p.  240 
and  Neligan's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  J852. 
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external  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  of 
bath  is  usually  advantageously  combined  with  its  internal  admin- 
istration. Professor  Melsens,  of  Brussels,  has  proposed  the  use  of 
iodide  of  potassium  to  remove  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  which 
is  sometimes  consequent  on  the  internal  employment  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  but  his  views  have  not  been  as  yet  sufficiently  tested  practi- 
cally ; he  gives  it  in  enormous  doses,  half  a drachm,  or  even  more, 
three  times  daily,  and  exposing  the  patient  at  the  same  time  to  a hot 
vapour-bath,  the  iodine  is  brought  to  the  surface,  when  it  may  be 
readily  detected  in  the  perspiration. 

• DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  ij.  to  gr.  XV.  three 
times  a day ; some  physicians  prescribe  it  in  very  large  doses,  gr.  lx. 
to  OSS.  in  the  24  hours,  in  which  quantity  it  is  said  not  to  produce 
any  injurious  effects.  My  own  experience,  however,  is  in  favour  of 
small  doses,  four  or  live  grains  daily,  continued  for  a long  time.  It 
is  best  administered  simply  dissolved  in  water  sweetened  with  syrup, 
or  in  some  bitter  infusion  or  decoction,  as  infusion  of  quassia,  or 
decoction  of  elm- bark.  The  power  of  the  solution  of  dissolving 
iodine  has  been  before  referred  to. 

PKEPAEATiONS. — Linimentum  lodi  (p.  565),  Tiuctura  lodi  (p.  565),  Unguentum, 
Ungentum  lodi  compositum  (p.  565). 

Unguentum  Potassii  lodidi.  Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Potassium. 
(Take  of  iodide  of  potassium,  sixty-four  grains ; distilled  water,  one 
fluid  drachm ; prepared  lard,  one  ounce.  Dissolve  the  iodide  of 
potassium  in  the  water,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  the  lard.)  A 
useful  application  rubbed  over  glandular  enlargements  wherever 
situated.  The  addition  of  the  water  is  important,  as  otherwise  the 
ointment  will  be  gritty ; it  may  be  preserved  unchanged  for  months 
by  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  caustic  potash  ; this  addition  will 
also  restore  the  white  colour  to  an  ointment  which  had  already  be- 
come yellow. 


SODII  lODiDUM.  Iodide  of  Sodium.  Nal(=150.)  (Syu.: 
Hydriodate  of  Soda.)  This  salt  is  not  contained  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia. 

* 

PREPARATION. — Take  of  iron  filings,  §iij. ; distilled  water,  fjxxxij. ; iodine,  llij. ; 
carbonate  of  soda,  a sufficiency  ; place  the  iron  filings  with  the  water  in  a glass  matras.^, 
apply  heat,  and  add  the  iodine  gradually  with  constant  agitation  ; as  soon  as  the  mi.x- 
ture  has  acquired  a greenish  colour,  filter,  and  add  the  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in 
distilled  Avater  until  all  the  iron  is  thrown  down ; filter,  and  evaporate  the  liquor  fo 
dryness  ; dissolve  the  residuum  again  in  distilled  water,  and  evaporate  with  a gentle 
heat  until  a pellicle  forma  on  the  surface  ; then  set  it  aside  to  crystallize. 

PROPERTIES. — This  salt  crystallizes  in  striated  prismatic  crystals 
somewhat  resembling  nitrate  of  potash ; they  have  a bitter,  slightly 
acrid  taste,  but  not  at  all  so  disagreeable  as  that  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  crystals  deliquesce  rapidly,  and  acquiring  a pink 
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colour  give  off  free  iodine,  being  converted  into  the  iodate  and  car- 
bonate of  soda — a serious  objection  to  the  use  of  this  preparation, 
but  which  may  be  obviated  to  a great  extent  by  fusing  the  salt  and 
reducing  it  to  powder  shortly  after  it  is  prepared.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Iodide  of  sodium  appears  to  be  nearly 
analogous  in  action  with  iodide  oi  potassium,  to  which  it  is  preferied 
by  Gamberini  and  other  Italian  physicians  as  being  more  readily 
assimilable,  less  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  not  so  apt  to  derange 
the  digestive  organs.  I have  used  it  rather  extensively  for  some 
years,  'and  its  chief  advantages  appear  to  me  to  be  that  while  pos- 
sessing equally  powerful  therapeutical  effects  with  the  similar  salt  of 
potassium,  it  forms  an  admirable  substitute  in  cases  in  which  the 
administration  of  the  latter  has  been  continued  for  a long  time,  and 
the  svstem  seems  to  become  insensible  to  its  action,  and  also  in 
those  cases  with  which  the  salt  of  potash  appears  to  disagree.  In 
the  treatment  of  cutaneous  affections  especially,  my  experience  of  it 
is  decidedly  favourable. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Same  as  of  iodide  of 
potassium  (see  page  582). 


^ Sulphur  Iodatum.  lodated  Sulphur.  (Syn. : Sulphuris 
lodidum.  Iodide  of  Sulphur.) 

PKEPAHATiox. — “Pure  iodine,  in  powder,  §j. ; sublime  sulphur,  gr.  cxx. ; mix  the 
iodine  and  sulphur  by  trituration  in  a mortar,  and,  having  transferred  the  powder  to  a 
Florence  flask,  heat  it  gently  till  fusion  is  effected.  When  the  flask  has  cooled,  let  it 
be  broken  in  order  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  product,  which  should  be  immediately 
enclosed,  and  preserved  in  a well-stopped  bottle.” 

PROPERTIES. — This  compound  is  met  with  in  brownish  plates, 
with  a radiated  crystalline  structure.  It  has  a strong  odour  of  iodine, 
and  an  acrid  taste.  Its  elements  are  easily  disunited,  the  iodine 
escaping  entirely  when  it  is  left  exposed  to  the  air.  Its  composition 
is  probably  S2I. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Iodide  of  sulphur  has  not  been  much 
used  internally  in  medicine  ; its  effects  seem  to  resemble  those  of 
iodine  ; the  dose  is  from  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij.  three  times  daily  in  pill. 
Externally  in  the  form  of  ointment  it  has  been  employed  with  much 
success  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate  cutaneous  diseases,  particularly 
lupus,  porrigo,  acne  indurata,  herpes,  and  lepra.  My  own  experience 
of  it  in  chronic  lichenoid  eruptions,  in  the  local  forms  of  psoriasis, 
and  in  acne  indurata,  is  very  favourable.* 

* Unguentum  Sulphuris  lodidi.  (Iodide  of  sulphur,  powdered, 
gr.  XXX. ; lard,  §j. ; rub  together.)  A stronger  ointment  than  this 
may  be  used  in  many  cases. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids  ; acidulous  and  metallic  salts. 


* Sec  Neligan  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  1852. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

TONICS. 

(Corroborants.) 

Tonics  are  medicines,  the  continued  administration  of  which,  in 
debilitated  and  relaxed  conditions  of  the  body,  imparts  strength  and 
vigour  without  producing  any  sudden  excitement.  Tonics  to  a 
certain  extent  are  stimulants,  inasmuch  as  they  arouse  the  vital 
energies,  but  the  excitement  is  slowly  produced,  and  the  effect  is 
permanent;  if,  howe\rer,  they  are  given  when  the  system  is  in  a 
healthy  state,  their  primary  action,  like  that  of  stimulants,  is  often 
followed  by  collapse.  This,  then,  is  another  example  of  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  remember  that  medicines  are  but  relative  agents,  their 
effects  being  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  state  of  health  or 
disease  in  which  they  are  administered.  Amongst  those  who  have 
paid  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  medicines  act  on  the  human 
economy,  a difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  tonics  produce 
their  effects  by  means  of  the  nervous  or  circulatory  system,  and  this 
is  a question  which  bears  much  on  the  indications  for  the  therapeu- 
tical employment  of  these  remedies.  It  can  not  be  doubted  but 
that  some  agents  which  are  very  generally  and  very  beneficially  had 
recourse  to  with  the  view  of  giving  tone  to  the  body,  such  as  the 
shower  bath,  cold  salt  water  bathing,  open  air  exercise,  &c.,  must 
produce  their  effects  solely  through  the  nervous  system ; and  it  is  in 
my  opinion  equally  as  certain  that  those  medicines  which  act  as 
tonics,  whether  taken  into  the  stomach  or  applied  to  some  absorb- 
ing surface,  do  so  by  being  first  taken  into  the  circulation,  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems  being  secondarily  acted  on  through 
the  blood.  The  peculiar  symptoms  caused  by  the  administration 
of  quina  in  large  doses,  which  will  be  described  when  speaking  of 
that  alkaloid,  prove  in  a special  manner  that  this  is  the  con-ect 
view  to  take  of  the  mode  of  action  of  these  remedies.  There  is 
no  class  of  medicines  which  requires  more  discrimination  in  their 
administration  than  tonics ; nor  any,  the  injudicious  use  of  which 
more  frequently  produces  evil  consequences.  The  diseases  in  which 
these  remedial  agents  are  principally  employed,  must  manifestly  be 
those  of  diminished  power ; in  no  case,  however,  should  tliey  be 
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prescribed  where  there  is  a tendency  to  irritation  or  inflammation 
of  the  digestive  organs,  or  where  the  secretions  are  in  a depraved 
state,  without  the  previous  use  of  means  calculated  to  remove  the 
former  or  correct  the  latter;  to  effect  which,  the  employment  of 
mild  purgatives  will,  in  most  instances,  be  found  best  adapted.  They 
are  also  indicated  in  some  diseases  which  are  inflammatory  in  their 
nature,  such  as  erysipelas,  diffuse  inflammation,  and  relative  affec- 
tions, which  assume,  as  they  most  frequently  do,  a typhoid  type,  or 
are  presented  in  asthenic  habits.  Tonics  have  a marked  action  on 
the  various  organs  of  secretion,  their  effects  being  to  restore  them  to 
a healthy  state  ; they  are  consequently  administered  with  the  view 
of  diminishing  secretion  when  it  is  excessive,  or  of  restoring  it  when 
deficient,  if  either  condition  depends,  as  it  often  does,  on  inertia  or 
want  of  tone  in  the  secreting  organ.  They  thus  frequently  act  as 
diuretics,  laxatives,  emmenagogues,  &c.  Independently  of  their 
tonic  properties,  some  of  the  remedies  contained  in  this  class  possess 
a specific  power  in  ague  and  other  periodical  diseases,  and  hence 
have  been  denominated  Febrifuges : as  examples,  I may  refer  to 
cinchona  bark,  arsenic,  &c.  As  already  remarked,  most  astringents 
are  tonics  (see  page  ,67). 


Acipum  Hydrochloricum  Dilutum.  Dilute  Hydrochloric 
Acid. 

PEEPAEATION.— “ Take  of  hydrochloric  acid,  f§iij. ; distilled  water,  f§viij.  Mix, 
and  preserve  in  a stoppered  bottle.” 

TESTS. — Specific  gravity  1’05.  Six  fluid  drachms  require  for  neutralization  ninety- 
nine  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda. 

The  volumetric  test  indicates  the  presence  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  quantity  operated  upon  of  gr.  36,  equivalent  to  10'3  per  cent. 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

Hydrochloric  acid  (described  in  the  division  Caustics),  when  pro- 
perly diluted,  acts  as  a tonic,  and  as  such  is  employed  in  those  forms 
of  fever  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  depend  on  a putrescent 
condition  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  as  in  petechial  fevers,  malignant 
scarlatina,  phagedenic  ulceration  of  the  throat,  scurvy,  &c.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  tonic  in  diphtheria,  in  debility  of  the  digestive 
organs,  particularly  when  attended  with  a deposit  of  phosphates  from 
the  urine,  and  in  that  state  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  favours 
the  generation  of  worms.  Independently  of  its  action  as  a caustic, 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  an  excellent  addition  to  gargles  in  ulce- 
rated sore  throat,  when  there  is  no  tendency  to  inflammation  present ; 
it  is  also  employed  with  much  advantage  in  the  sore  throat  of  scar- 
latina. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Min.  XV.  to  f‘3j.  It  should 
be  administered  largely  diluted  with  some  bitter  infusion,  as  infusion 
of  quassia,  or  it  may  be  substituted  for  sulphuric  acid  in  preparing 
the  infusion  of  roses;  f3j.  to  f3ij.  may  be  added  to  an  eight  ounce 
gargle. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Alkalies ; tartar  emetic ; tartrate  of  potash  ; 
nitrate  of  silver ; acetate  of  lead ; and  all  carbonates. 


Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum.  Dilute  Nitric  Acid. 

PEEPARATiON. — “Take  of  nitric  acid,  two  fluid  ounces;  distilled  water,  thirteen 
fluid  ounces.  Mix,  and  preserve  in  a stoppered  bottle.” 

TESTS.— Colourless.  Specific  gravity  I’lOl.  Six  fluid  drachms  require  for  neutra- 
lization 100  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda. 

The  volumetric  test  indicates  the  presence  in  the  quantity  ope- 
rated upon  of  gr.  54,  equivalent  to  14-9  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid. 

Nitric  acid  (described  in  the  division  Caustics),  when  properly 
diluted,  acts  as  a general  tonic,  but  its  powers  as  such  are  less  mani- 
fest than  those  of  the  other  mineral  acids.  It  is  principally  used 
internally  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  hepatitis,  in  affections  conse- 
quent on  the  excessive  administration  of  mercury,  and  in  secondary 
syphilitic  diseases.  In  syphilis  it  has  been  proposed  as  a substitute 
for  mercury,  but  its  beneficial  influence  appears  to  be  limited  to 
those  cases  in  which  scrofula  or  very  great  debility  forbids  the  use 
of  that  medicine,  but  which,  as  has  been  so  ably  shown  by  the  late 
Mr.  Colles  of  this  city,  are  very  few  in  number,  and  frequently 
depend  rather  on  its  injudicious  administration. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Min  XV.  to  f3j.  It  may 
be  administered  in  the  same  form  as  hydrochloric  acid ; but  it  is 
most  usually  given  in  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Alcohol;  alkalies;  oxides;  earths;  sulphate  of 
iron  ; acetate  of  lead  ; acetate  of  potash  ; and  all  carbonates  and 
sulphurets. 


Acidum  Nitro-hydrochloricum  Dilutum.  Dilute Nitro-hydro- 
chloric  Acid. 

PREPiUtATiox. — “Take  of  nitric  acid,  two  fluid  ounces;  hydrochloric  acid,  four  fluid 
ounces;  distilled  water,  twenty-six  fluid  ounces.  Add  to  the  water  first  the  nitric,  aiul 
then  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Mix,  and  preserve  it  in  a stoppered  bottle.” 

TESTS. — Specific  gravity  1'074.  Six  fluid  drachms  require  for  neutralization  93 ’88 
measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda. 

The  varying  nature  of  this  acid  (see  p.  202)  renders  it  almost,  if 
not  quite,  impossible  to  give  a satisfactory  per  centage  of  its  com- 
position ; the  dilute  solution  here  ordered  appears  from  its  saturating 
properties  to  be  quam  proxime  of  the  same  strength  as  the  dilute 
solutions  of  the  other  mineral  acids. 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Nitro-muriatic  acid  was  at  one  time 
employed  internally  in  the  same  cases  as  nitric  acid  j but  at  present 
it  is  prj^ipally  used  externally  in  the  form  of  bath.  Thus  employed, 
it  is  a very  useful  remedy  in  chronic  induration  or  abscess  of  the 
liver,  in  secondary  syphilitic  eruptions,  and  in  syphilitic  or  mercurial 
cachexia.  I have  found  this  acid,  administered  internally,  of  the 
most  marked  value  in  the  treatment  of  scarlatina  ; I have  also  used 
it  with  great  benefit  as  a gargle  in  sore  throats  presenting  a tendency 
to  run  into  low  and  malignant  forms  of  ulceration.  When  its  em- 
ployment has  been  continued  for  some  time,  it  frequently  causes 
salivation,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  its  sanatory  influence. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Internally  min.  XY.  tO  f3j. 

* Balneum  Acidi  Nitro-muriatici.  (Strong  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
foivss.  ; water,  cong.  iij. ; mix  in  a wooden  vessel.)  This  is  to  be 
used  daily  in  the  form  of  a foot-bath  ; the  feet  should  be  kept  in 
the  bath  for  from  15  to  20  minutes,  and  afterwards  rubbed  well  with 
flannels.  Dr.  Scott  of  Bombay  affirms  that  this  bath  operates  like 
a charm,  and  produces  immediate  ease,  when  employed  during  the 
passage  of  biliary  calculi  through  the  duct. 

* Mistura  Acidi  Nitro-muriatici,  MAGNA  MARA.  (Dilute  nitric 
acid,  f3j. ; dilute  muriatic  acid,  f3ij. ; syrup  of  roses,  foss. ; infusion 
of  roses,  to  foviij.;  mix.)  Dose,  foss.  to  fBij.  In  my  opinion  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  this  acid  should  be  prescribed.  So  ordered 
we  get  it  fresh,  an  important  consideration  in  a therapeutical  point 
of  view ; it  is  prescribed  in  this  way  that  I have  found  it  so  useful 
in  scarlatina.  If  we  order  the  officinal  preparation,  we  cannot  pre- 
dicate how  long  it  may  have  been  prepared,  and  consequently  we 
cannot  depend  on  its  remedial  virtues.  Having  had  a rather  ex- 
tensive field  afforded  me  for  treating  scarlatina,  I can  with  confidence 
recommend  this  mixture.  If  used  sufficiently  early,  its  value  is 
incalculable  in  preventing  bad  throat  symptoms. 


Acidum  Phosphoricum  Dilutum.  Dilute  Phosphoric  Acid. 
Phosphoric  acid,  3H0,P05(=98),  dissolved  in  water. 

PREPABATION. — “Take  of  phosphoras,  four  hundred  and  thirteen  grains;  nitric 
acid,  four  fluid  ounces ; distilled  water,  one  pint,  or  a sufficiency.  Place  the  nitric 
acid  diluted  with  ten  ounces  of  the  water  in  a tubulated  retort  connected  with  a Liebig’s 
condenser,  and,  having  added  the  phosphorus,  apply  a very  gentle  heat  until  five  fluid 
ounces  of  liquid  have  distilled  over.  Return  this  to  the  retort,  and  renew  and  continue 
the  distfllation  until  the  phosphorus  has  entirely  dissolved.  Transfer  the  contents  of 
the  retort  to  a porcelain  capsule,  and  evaporate  the  liquid,  raising  the  heat  a little 
towards  the  close  of  the  process,  until  bubbles  of  orange  vapour  cease  to  form,  and  a 
colourless  liquid  of  syrupy  consistence  is  obtained.  Dissolve  this  when  cool  in  such  an 
amount  of  distilled  water  that  the  volume  shall  become  one  pint.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
phosphorus,  the  latter  becomes  oxidized,  each  equivalent  uniting 
with  five  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  form  phosphoric  acid  (PO5),  and 
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nitric  oxide  gas  escapes.  To  reduce  this  statement  to  tlie  form  of  an 
equation,  we  will  require  three  equivalents  of  phosphorus  and  five 
of  nitric  acid  ; thus,  HP-j-5N05=oP05+5N02.  During  the  pro-  ^ 
cess  each  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid  associates  with  itself  three  ® 
equivalents  of  water  to  form  the  tribasic  acid.  The  orange  vapours  ^ 
that  escape  are  those  of  nitric  oxide  gas.  ' ^ 

CHARACTEES. — A colourless  liquid  with  a sour  taste,  and  strong  acid  reaction.  "With 
aminonio-nitrate  of  silver  it  gives  a canary-yellow  precipitate  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  fcS 
dilute  nitric  acid.  Evaporated  it  leaves  a residue,  which  melts  at  a low  red  heat,  and 
upon  cooling  exhibits  a glassy  appearance.  w 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Three  varieties  of  phosphoric  acid  are  ^ 
recognized  by  chemists,  each  of  which  is  identical  so  far  as  the  ^ 
amount  of  oxygen  and  phosphorus  they  contain  is  concerned,  'all 
having  this  composition,  PO5.  They  differ  from  each  other,  however, 
in  the  quantity  .of  basic  water  with  which  they  are  associated.  The  ^ 
first  of  these,  composed  of  one  atom  of  water  and  one  of  acid,  is 
termed  monobasic  or  monohydrated  phosphoric  acid,  and  has  thi.s 
composition,  HOPO5 ; it  also  is  known  by  the  name  metaphosphoric  '3i| 
acid.  The  second  contains  two  equivalents  of  water,  is  called  bibasic  -J 
or  diskydrated  phosphoric  acid,  and  has  this  composition,  2HO,POj, 
it  is  also  known  by  the  name  pyToj)liosplioric  acid.  The  third 
contains  three  equivalents  of  water,  is  called  tribasic  or  trishydrated 
phosphoric  acid,  and  has  this  composition,  3H0,P05.  This  is  the 
variety  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  When  these  acids  unite 
with  bases  to  form  salts,  their  basic  water  is  replaced  with  one,  two 
or  three  atoms  of  base,  according  as  they  are  monobasic,  bibasic,  . or  JH 
tribasic.  They  are  distinguished  from  each  other  as  follows : the 
monobasic  acid  alone  possesses  the  power  of  coagulating  albumen 
the  bibasic  acid  yields  a white  precipitate  (2AgO,POj;),  the  tribasic 
acid  a yellow  precipitate  (SAgOjPOg)  with  a solution  of  the  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver.  In  some  works  on  chemistry  the  monobasic,  bibasic, 
and  tribasic  acids,  with  the  object  of  briefly  distinguishing  them, 
are  respectively  written  thus,  aPOg,  5POs,  ePOg. 

TESTS. — Specific  gravity  1'08.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
chloride  of  barium,  nitrate  of  silver  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  or  by  the  solution  of 
albumen.  When  mixed  with  au  equal  volume  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  intro- 
duced  into  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  it  does  not  communicate  to  it  a dark  colour. 

Six  fluid  drachms  poured  upon  180  grains  of  litharge  in  fine  powder  leave  after  eva- 
poration  a residue,  which  heated  to  dull  redness  weighs  216'5  grains. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  most  usual  impurity  found  in  this  acid  is 
nitric  acid,  derivable  from  want  of  care  in  its  manufacture.  This  | 
can  be  detected  by  the  iron  test  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  p.  90.  Were  it  affected  | 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  metallic  impurities  would  be  indicated , 
if  by  chloride  of  barium,  sulphuric  acid,  and  if  by  nitrate  of  silver, 
hydrochloric  acid  is  present;  whilst,  did  it  coagulate  albumen,  it 
would  be  the  monobasic,  not  the  tribasic  acid.  The  volumetric  test 
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establishes  the  presence  in  the  quantity  operated  upon,  of  gr.  37-7, 
as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  ten  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Diluted  phosphoric  acid  possesses  the 
tonic  properties  of  the  other  mineral  acids,  and  may  be  employed 
in  cases  of  debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  in  general  cachexia. 
It  is  particularly  adapted  for  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a deposit 
of  phosphates  from  the  urine  ; the  earthy  phosphates  being  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  their  own  acid.  It  has  been  also  used,  and  it  is 
stated  with  much  benefit,  in  cases  of  unusual  depositions  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  as  in  exostosis,  or  in  the  formation  of  bony  tumours. 
Hus  recommends  its  use  in  the  first  stage  of  typhoid  fever ; and 
Paris  states  that  it  is  of  great  value,  used  largely  diluted  as  a com- 
mon drink,  in  modifying  the  morbid  thirst  in  diabetes,  a statement 
which  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  corroborate.  In  loss  of  the 
sexual  appetite  its  employment  has  also,  on  theoretical  grounds, 
been  suggested,  but  in  several  such  cases  in  which  I gave  it  a fair 
trial  it  completely  failed.  Of  all  the  mineral  acids  it  is  that  the 
prolonged  administration  of  which  the  system  will  best  tolerate,  a 
fact  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  its  presence  in  flesh  and  other 
substances  of  food,  especially  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  it  is 
to  the  absence  of  this  acid  from  the  diet  of  sailors  that  scurvy  is  in 
a great  measure  to  be  attributed : in  the  ordinary  process  of  prepar- 
ing meat  for  sea  stores  the  greater  portion  of  the  acid  is  extracted, 
and  goes  to  waste  in  the  form  of  brine.  On  the  addition  to  the 
dietary  of  articles  containing  this  acid  the  scurvy  is  cured,  although 
the  sailor  continues  to  use  the  salted  beef,  from  which  fact  as  from 
others  stated  by  Liebig  in  his  Letters  on  Chemistry,  p.  425,  the 
inference  is  fairly  to  be  drawn  that  it  is  to  the  exclusion  of  this  acid 
from  the  diet  of  the  sailor  that  scurvy  is  mainly  to  be  attributed, 
and  not  alone  to  the  use  of  salted  provisions,  as  but  too  generally 
supposed ; my  friend  and  colleague  Professor  Morgan,  who  has  pur- 
sued the  investigation  of  this  most  important  subject  with  his  usual 
vigour  and  ability,  has  proved  that  the  acknowledged  superior  value 
of  lemon- juice  over  citric  or  tartaric  acids  in  combating  scurvy  is  due 
to  the  presence  in  it  of  notable  traces  of  phosphoric  acid,  an  ingredient 
hitherto  unsuspected  in  it,  but  the  presence  of  which  in  lemon-juice 
has  been  verified  for  him  by  a careful  analysis  by  Professor  Galloway, 
the  distinguished  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry.  From  this  statement,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that 
diluted  phosphoric  acid  is  not  so  much  used  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Min.  XX.  to  f3j.  properly 
diluted. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Lime  water;  calcareous  salts;  carbonate  of  soda; 
and  strychnia. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  this  acid,  the  same  treatment  should 
be  followed  as  in  poisoning  with  hydrochloric  acid  (see  p.  200). 
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Acidum  Sulphurosum.  Sulphurous  Acid.  Sulphurous  acid, 
S02(=32),  dissolved  in  water. 

PREPARATION. — “ Take  of  sulphuric  acid,  four  fluid  ounces;  wood  charcoal,  recently 
burned,  dry,  and  in  coarse  powder,  one  ounce;  water,  two  fluid  ounces;  distilled  water, 
twenty  fluid  ounces.  Put  the  charcoal  and  the  sulpliuric  acid  into  a glass  flask ; heat  by  a 
gas  lamp ; and  pass  the  evolved  gas  first  through  a small  wash  bottle  containing  the  two 
ounces  of  water,  and  afterwards  to  the  bottom  of  a pint  bottle  containing  the  distilled 
water,  which  must  be  kept  cold.  Continue  the  distillation  until  the  bubbles  of  gas  in 
the  wash  bottle  appear  to  be  equalled  by  those  passing  through  the  fluid  in  the  larger 
bottle.  The  product  should  be  kept  in  a stoppered  bottle,  and  in  a cool  place.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — In  this  process  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
deprived  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  by  its  action  upon  the  charcoal ; the 
carbon  uniting  with  the  oxygen  escapes,  as  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
oxide  gases,  whilst  the  sulphurous  acid  gas,  first  freed  from  any  sul- 
phuric acid  that  may  have  come  over  with  it  by  being  passed  through 
the  wash  bottle,  where  the  sulphuric  acid  will  be  retained,  is  con- 
ducted into  distilled  water,  and  the  process  is  allowed  to  proceed 
until  the  water  becomes  saturated  with  the  gas  ; this  equation  ex- 
plains the  reaction,  2S03HO-hC=2HO-f-C02-|-2S02. 

CHARACTERS. — A colourless  liquid  with  a strong  suffocating  sidpliurous  odour.  It 
gives  no  precipitate,  or  but  a very  slight  one,  with  chloride  of  barium,  but  a copious 
one  if  solution  of  chlorine  be  also  added. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  is  a solution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas 
in  water.  The  gas  itself  is  colourless;  of  very  irritating  odour; 
irrespirable  ; incombustible  and  a non-supporter  of  combustion  ; it 
is  powerfully  antiseptic;  and  discharges  animal  and  vegetable  colours, 
being  consequently  extensively  used  in  bleaching  operations.  Water 
at  60°  absorbs  42-82  volumes  of  the  gas  (Apjohn),  and  the  solution 
possesses  in  a marked  degree  all  the  properties  of  the  gas.  If  per- 
fectly free  from  sulphuric  acid  it  has  no  effect  upon  chloride  of 
barium,  but  on  the  addition  of  chlorine  it  at  once  precipitates  the 
sulphate  of  barytes,  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  being  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  water  through  the  combined  agency  of 
the  gases,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  going  to  the  sulphurous  to  convert 
it  into  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  hydrogen  uniting  with  the  chlorine 
forms  hydrochloric  acid,  thus,  SO2 + Cl  -j-  HO = SO3  HCl.  Sulphu- 
rous acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts,  sulphites  of  the  respec- 
tive bases  employed. 

TESTS. — Specific  gravity  1-04.  One  fluid  drachm  mixed  with  a little  mucilage  of 
starch  does  not  acquire  a permanent  blue  colour  with  the  volumetric  solution  of  iodine 
until  164  measures  of  the  latter  have  been  added  to  it.  When  evaporated  it  leaves  no 
residue. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  only  sophistication  to  which  this  acid  is 
liable  is  that  the  water  may  not  be  sufficiently  charged  Avith  the  gas ; 
this  is  provided  for  in  the  volumetric  test,  which  is  so  constructed 
that  one  hundred  measures  of  the  solution  of  iodine  are  equivalent 
to  gr.  3'2  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  rationale  of  the  test  is  this,  Avere 
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a solution  of  iodine  added  to  a simple  solution  of  starch  it  would  at 
once  strike  a blue  colour,  forming  with  it  iodide  of  starch  ; but 
when  this  solution  contains  sulphurous  acid,  a reaction  similar  to 
that  already  described  as  occurring  between  the  solutions  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  and  of  chlorine  takes  place,  in  virtue  of  which  we  have 
sulphuric  and  hydriodic  acids  formed,  neither  of  which  produce  a 
blue  colour  with  starch.  This  equation  explains  the  reaction,  SO2 
-M-pHOrzSOa  + HL  When  at  last  all  the  sulphurous  acid  has 
disappeared  from  the  solution,  the  iodine  can  now  strike  the  blue 
colour  with  the  starch,  and  it  then  comes  to  be  but  a simple  sum  in 
proportion  to  ascertain  how  much  sulphurous  acid  must  have  been 
present  in  the  solution.  One  hundred  measures  being  equal  to  gr. 
'S’2,  what  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  measures  equal  to  ? Answer. 
Gr.  5-248  in  the  quantity  operated  upon,  or  something  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  sulphurous  acid. 

THERAPEUTICAL  USES. — Sulphurous  acid  may  be  used  either  in- 
ternally or  externally ; internally,  in  consequence  of  its  exceedingly 
sutfocative  properties,  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  employed ; largely 
diluted,  it  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  that  most  troublesome 
form  of  vomiting  attendant  upon  sarcina  ventriculi.  This  disease, 
originally  described  by  Mr.  Goodsir,  appears  to  depend  upon  some 
organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  which  the  process 
of  digestion  is  interfered  with,  and  so  modified  that  a species  of  fer- 
mentation is  set  up  in  that  organ,  and  the  contents  are  expelled  by 
vomiting ; the  vomited  matter  on  standing  for  some  time  becoming 
covered  with  a yeasty-looking  froth,  in  which  abound  these  sarcinse, 
as  also  the  torulce  proper  to  yeast.  Now  the  power  of  sulphurous 
acid  in  arresting  the  fermenting  process  when  proceeding  too  ener- 
getically has  been  long  known  and  applied  in  the  manufacture  of 
cider,  &c.,  and  it  was  but  a legitimate  application  of  the  inductive 
process  to  extend  its  use  to  the  treatment  of  a disease  which  had  so 
much  in  common  with  the  fermenting  process.  To  Dr.  William 
Jenner  we  are  indebted  for  this  most  valuable  addition  to  our  reme- 
dial agents,  in  a disease  so  distressing  in  its  symptoms  and  so  uncon- 
trollable by  ordinary  medicines ; he  has  also  suggested  the  use  of  the 
sulphite  of  soda,  a salt  which  readily  gives  out  this  acid,  and  which, 
although  not  officinal,  is  met  with  in  our  shops,  and  may  be  given 
in  from  ten  to  sixty-grain  doses,  dissolved  in  a little  water:  it  should 
be  given  immediately  after  each  meal.  It  is,  however,  principally 
externally  that  sulphurous  acid  is  employed  ; when  applied  locally 
it  acts  as  a caustic,  and  is  used  in  those  forms  of  cutaneous  affections 
which  appear  to  depend  upon  the  production  and  extension  of  a low 
form  of  vegetable  parasite,  such  as  porrigo  favosa,  &c. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— min.  X.  to 
rnin.  lx.  largely  diluted  with  water ; externally,  one  part  may  be 
diluted  with  three  of  water,  and  applied  to  the  diseased  surface  with 
a bit  of  sponge.  One  part  of  sulphurous  acid,  with  two  of  glyce- 
rine, forms  a convenient  solution  for  external  application. 
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Anthemis.  Chamomile  Flowers.  Antlieinis  noLilis,  Xr/m.  Com- 
mon Chamomile.  Plate  980,  vol.  xiv.  Engl.  Bot.  (The  flower-heads, 
single  and  double,  dried  ; wild  and  cultivated  in  Britain.) 

Anthemidis  Oleum.  English  Oil  of  Chamomile.  (The  oil 
distilled  in  England  from  chamomile  flowers.)  Indigenous,  belong- 
ing to  the  Natural  family  Compositoe  {AsteracecB,  Bindley),  and  to 
the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Syngenesia  Superflua. 

BOTANICAL  CHABACTERS. — Stem,  about  a foot  long,  procumbent ; leaves,  bipin- 
nate,  a little  downy  ; branches,  numerous,  each  branch  terminated  by  a single  flower, 
whose  disk  is  yellow,  at  length  conical,  and  ray  white. 

CH^VRACTERS. — Of  the  Flowers.  The  single  variety  consists  of  both  yellow  tubular 
and  white  strap-shaped  florets  ; the  double  of  white  strap-shaped  florets  only ; all 
arising  from  a conical  scaly  receptacle  ; and  both  varieties,  but  especially  the  single, 
are  bitter  and  veiy  aromatic. — Of  the  Oil.  Pale  blue  or  greenish-blue,  but  gradually 
becoming  yellow  ; with  the  peculiar  odour  and  aromatic  taste  of  the  flowers. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Chamomile  flowers  have  a strong,  pecu- 
liar, rather  ao^reeable  odour,  and  an  aromatic  bitter  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Their  most  important  chemical  consti- 
tuents are  bitter  extractive  and  volatile  oil.  The  latter.  Oleum 
Anthemidis,  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia, in  which  the  English  oil  is  directed  to  be  employed,  and  can 
be  obtained  by  the  usual  process  of  distillation.  It  is  of  a greenish 
blue  colour,  and  has  the  peculiar  odour  and  the  aromatic  taste  of 
the  flowers.  A hundred  weight  of  flowers  yields  from  fsiss.  to  foij. 
of  the  oil.  Its  speciflc  gravity  is  0-9083.  It  contains  a hydrocar- 
bon, and  an  oxidated  oil,  the  last  of  which,  treated  with  potash, 
gives  valerianic  acid  (Gerhard  t and  Cahours).  Chamomile  flowers 
yield  their  active  properties  to  both  water  and  alcohol.  The  single 
variety  of  the  chamomile  flower  should  be  preferred  for  medical 
purposes. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Chamomile  is  an  aromatic  and  bitter 
tonic.  It  was  formerly  in  high  esteem  as  a remedy  for  intermittent 
fever,  but  its  employment  as  an  internal  medicine  is  at  present 
restricted  to  those  forms  of  dyspepsia  which  depend  on  debility  or 
■want  of  tone  of  the  digestive  organs ; in  which  cases  it  is  exceed- 
ingly useful.  A concentrated  infusion,  especially  if  used  warm,  pro- 
duces vomiting,  and  was  consequently  at  one  time  much  used  to  aid 
the  action  of  emetics.  Chamomile  flowers  are  commonly  employed 
for  preparing  warm  fomentations.  A strong  infusion  applied  coid 
two  or  three  times  a day  is  an  excellent  application  in  simple  weak- 
ness of  the  eyes,  and  in  the  milder  forms  of  hemorrhoidal  discharges. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  powder  is  not  admin- 
istered, the  dose  would  be  from  gr.  xxx.  to  gr.  cxx. ; the  dose  of  the 

oil  is  from  min.  iij.  to  min.  viij.  _ i i 

Extractum  Anthemidis.  Extract  of  Chamomile.  (Take  of  cha- 
momile flowers,  one  pound ; oil  of  chamomile,  fifteen  minims , 
distilled  water,  a sufficient  quantity.  Digest  the  chamomile  in  si.^ 
pints  of  the  water  for  twelve  houns,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  and 
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press ; again  digest,  and  press  as  before.  Evaporate  the  mixed 
liquors  by  a water  bath  to  a proper  consistence,  adding  the  oil  of 
chamomile  at  the  end  of  the  process.)  As  generally  prepared  this 
extract  lost  all  its  volatile  oil  in  consequence  of  the  protracted  ebul- 
lition to  which  it  was  subjected.  The  present  formulary  is  a decided 
improvement,  and  the  resulting  extract  is  a valuable  bitter  tonic, 
but  too  rarely  used  in  the  present  day ; it  makes  a valuable  addition 
to  aperient  pill  masses,  such  as  of  rhubarb,  in  habitual  constipation 
and  dyspepsia.  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Infusum  AnthemAclis.  Infusion  of  Chamomile.  (Take  of  cha- 
momile flowers,  half  an  ounce  ; boiling  distilled  water,  ten  fluid 
ounces.  Infuse  in  a covered  vessel  for  fifteen  minutes  and  strain.) 
If  taken  warm  it  produces  vomiting.  The  dose  of  the  cold  infusion 
is  f.^j.  to  foij. 

INCOjMPATIBLES. — With  the  infusion  : the  mineral  acids;  sesqui- 
salts  of  iron ; sulphate  of  copper ; nitrate  of  silver ; acetate  of  lead ; 
and  corrosive  sublimate. 


* Argenti  CHLORIDUM. — Chloride  of  silver.  This  salt  is  readily 
obtained  by  the  double  decomposition  of  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  of  chloride  of  sodium.  When  first  precipitated  it  is  white,  but 
on  exposure  to  light  soon  acquires  a dark  brown,  almost  black  colour. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  and  is  void  of  odour  and  taste. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Chloride  of  silver  has  been  employed 
both  in  America  and  on  the  Continent  as  a substitute  for  the  nitrate 
of  silver  in  the  treatment  of  several  diseases;  and  has  been  also 
used  with  success  as  a remedy  in  primary  and  secondary  syphilitic 
affections.  It  is  stated  not  to  produce  the  discoloration  of  the  skin 
caused  by  the  nitrate ; but  from  its  limited  employment  hitherto,  I 
do  not  think  that  such  a conclusion  can  be  depended  on ; the  niore 
especially  as  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  con- 
verted into  the  chloride  immediately  on  its  being  taken  into  the 
stomach. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  iij.  four  or  five  times 
daily,  made  into  pill  with  conserve  of  roses  or  extract  of  liquorice. 


Argenti  nitras. — Nitrate  of  silver  (described  in  the  division 
Caustics)  rnay  be  administered  internally  in  much  larger  doses  than 
might  a 'priori  be  supposed  from  its  caustic  action  when  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  body;  whence  it  would  appear  to  be  decomposed 
by  the  free  acids  of  the  stomach.  Nevertheless,  when  taken  in  large 
quantity,  it  acts  as  a powerfully  corrosive  poison.  In  small  but 
frequently  repeated  doses,^  this  salt  is  an  excellent  tonic,  and  also 
appears  to  have  a specific  influence  over  some  convulsive  disorders. 
As  a tonic,  it  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  employed  in  the  early 
stages  of  tubercular  phthisis ; in  chronic  affections  of  the  stomach 
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especially  when  there  is  morbid  sensibility  of  the  gastric  and  intesti- 
nal nerves ; and  in  angina  pectoris.  The  principal  convulsive  dis- 
orders in  which  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  used  are  epilep.sy  and 
chorea,  in  both  of  which  it  proves  very  frequently  successful,  perhaps 
more  so  than  most  other  remedies.  Its  administration  must,  how- 
ever, be  persevered  in  for  a very  long  time  ; and  this  is  attended 
with  a very  serious  disadvantage,  and  one  which  has  brought  this 
remedy  into  great  disrepute,  namely  the  communication  of  an  inde- 
lible and  permanent  leaden  or  bluish-grey  hue  to  the  skin  over  the 
whole  body.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  this 
phenomenon,  but  none  are  at  all  satisfatory  to  my  mind  ; it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  consequence  has  occurred  so  frequently  (I  have  myself 
seen  several  instances  of  it),  and  is  of  so  disagreeable  a nature,  as  to 
more  than  counterbalance  its  remedial  powers.  In  most  cases  the 
appearance  of  this  remarkable  discoloration  is  preceded  by  a curious 
greasy  appearance  of  the  face,  as  if  the  patient  had  left  his  room 
without  washing.  The  most  certain  method  to  prevent  the  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin,  is  not  to  continue  the  use  of  the  medicine  too  long. 
The  late  Dr.  James  Johnson,  of  London,  stated  “that  there  is  no 
instance  on  record  where  the  complexion  has  been  affected  by  the 
medicine  when  restricted  to  three  months’  administration.'”  The 
late  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  suggested  the  combined  use  of  dilute  nitric 
acid  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  ; and  more  recently. 
Dr.  Patterson,  of  Kathkeale,  proposed  the  employment  of  the  iodide 
(prepared  by  precipitating  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  with  a so- 
lution of  iodide  of  potassium),  instead  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
he  asserts  is  equally  efficacious  as  a remedy,  without  possessing  this 
great  disadvantage.  The  plan  of  treatment  proposed  by  Dr.  Melsens 
of  Brussels,  for  removing  the  discoloration  when  it  has  occurred,  has 
been  referred  to  (see  page  582). 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — l-6th  of  a gram  ^adually 
increased  to  gr.  ij.  or  gr.  iij.  three  times  a day  j in  some  instances 
so  large  a dose  as  gr.  xv.  has  been  taken.  It  is  best  administered 
in  the"’  form  of  a pill,  as  the  solution  blackens  the  skin  wherever  it 
touches  it,  and  also  acts  more  energetically  on  the  stomach.  The 
pills  should  be  made  with  some  vegetable  extract,  as  extract  of  gen- 
tian or  of  liquorice  ; crumb  of  bread  is  frequently  ordered  for  this 
purpose,  but,  unless  washed,  it  contains  chloride  of  sodium,  which  de- 
composes nitrate  of  silver.  _ j i • 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Spring  and  river  water ; the  alkalies,  and  their 
carbonates ; lime  water  ; hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  tartaric 
and  hydrocyanic  acids,  and  their  soluble  salts  ; iodide  of  potassium  ; 
solution  of  arsenite  of  potash,  and  of  arseniate  of  soda ; solution  oi 
soap ; and  astringent  vegetable  infusions. 

In  poisoning  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  best  antidote  that  can  be 
employed  is  common  salt ; its  administration  should  be  followed  by 
demulcent  drinks,  and  if  inflammatory  symptoms  arise,  the  usual 
antiphlogi.stic  means. 
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Argenti  Oxidum.  Oxide  of  Silver.  AgO(  = 1 1 6). 

peepaeatiOjt. — “ Take  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  crystals,  half  an  ounce  ; solution  of 
lime,  three  pints  and  a half ; distilled  water,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve  the  nitrate  of 
silver  in  four  ounces  of  the  distilled  water,  and,  having  poured  the  solution  into  a bot- 
tle containing  the  solution  of  lime,  shake  the  mixture  well,  and  set  it  aside  to  allow 
the  deposit  to  settle.  Draw  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  collect  the  deposit  on  a filter, 
wash  it  with  the  remainder  of  the  distilled  water,  and  dry  it  at  a heat  not  exceeding 
212°,  Keep  it  in  a stoppered  bottle.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  adding  a solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  one  of  lime,  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  goes  to  the 
lime  to  form  nitrate  of  lime,  which  is  held  in  solution,  and  the  ox- 
ide of  silver  is  precipitated,  thus,  AgONOg-l-CaOzzCaONOg-l-AgO. 
Lime  water  is  preferable  to  potash  water  in  this  operation  as  being 
perfectly  free  from  carbonic  acid ; the  only  objection  to  its  use  is 
the  great  bulk  of  it  required. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Oxide  of  silver  when  first  precipitated  is 
an  olive  brown  powder  which  becomes  darker  coloured  when  dried ; 
it  is  odourless  and  tasteless  ; its  specific  gravity  is  7-143. 

CHARACTERS. — An  oUvc-brown  powder,  which  at  a low  red  heat  gives  off"  oxygen, 
and  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  It  dissolves  completely  in  nitric  acid  without  the 
evolution  of  any  gas,  forming  a solution  which  has  the  characters  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

TE.ST. — 29  grains  lieated  to  redness  leave  27  grains  of  metallic  silver. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  metallic 
silver,  and  1 of  oxygen  (AgO).  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  the 
solution  acting  on  vegetable  colours  feebly  alkaline ; and  is  freely 
soluble  in  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  with  which  it  forms  a highly 
explosive  compound.  Oxide  of  silver  is  readily  resolved,  by  heat  or 
by  prolonged  exposure  to  light,  into  oxygen  gas  and  metallic  silver. 
In  the  pharmacopceial  test  29  grains  are  stated  to  yield  27  grains  of 
metallic  silver,  numbers  in  exact  proportion  to  their  chemical  equiva- 
lents ; did  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  evolve  any  gas,  it  would  indicate 
the  presence  of  carbonate  of  silver,  attributable  to  the  employment 
in  the  preparation  of  the  oxide  of  an  alkaline  solution  contaminated 
with  a carbonate,  as  already  referred  to. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  preparation  has  been  employed 
for  sorne  years  back  in  the  same  cases  as  the  nitrate  of  silver,  over 
which  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  any  advantages,  certainly 
none  sufficient  to  warrant  its  introduction  into  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
It  has  been  chiefly  recommended  as  a remedy  in  chronic  affections 
of  the  stomach  and  in  menorrhagia.  As  a local  application,  oxide 
of  silver  has  been  applied  in  the  form  of  ointment  to  the  urethra  in 
gonorrhoea,  by  means  of  a bougie. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  pill,  gr.  SS.  to  gr.  ij. 
three  times  a day.  To  prepare  an  ointment  of  it,  gr.  lx.  may  be 
combined  with  5j.  of  lard. 
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Arsenicum  Ai.bum. — Arsenic  (descriLeJ  in  tlie  division  Caus- 
tics) is  a powerful  irritant  poison,  a few  grains  being  sufficient  to 
occasion  death.  Its  effects  when  taken  in  poisonous  do.ses  vary 
remarkably  ; in  some  instances  the  most  prominent  symptoms  are 
tliose  of  inflammation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  membrane  ; while  in 
others,  coma  and  extreme  depression  of  the  circulation  are  rno.st 
marked.  When  administered  in  minute  doses  for  a short  period,  it 
appears  to  act  as  a general  tonic,  without  producing  any  remarkable 
physiological  effect  ; but  if  its  use  be  long  continued,  or  the  doses 
given  be  too  large,  it  acts  as  a slow  poison.  In  medicine  it  has  been 
principally  used  internally  as  an  anti-periodic,  in  the  treatment  of 
ague,  and  of  other  diseases  of  an  intermittent  type,  as  in  forms  of 
neuralgia,  chorea,  and  periodic  headache  ; and  its  employment  in 
these  affections  is  often  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results, 
more  especially  in  cases  in  which  quinia  either  disagrees  with  the 
patient  or  fails  to  cure  the  disease.  In  chronic  cutaneous  diseases, 
particularly  chronic  eczema  and  lichen,  those  of  a scaly  character, 
and  those  which  affect  the  scalp,  arsenic  is  prescribed  with  excellent 
effect ; in  many  cases,  however,  it  will  be  found  to  fail  in  effecting  a 
cure  even  after  it  has  been  taken  for  some  time,  when  an  immediate 
good  result  will  be  often  obtained  by  employing  a different  prepara- 
tion of  the  metal  from  that  which  had  been  previously  prescribed  ; 
and  in  all  cases  of  skin  disease  I have  found  the  best  results  to  follow 
from  repeatedly  changing  the  form  in  which  arsenic  is  given ; as  also 
from  combining  it  with  other  tonics,  with  stimulants  or  with  purga- 
tives, according  to  the  state  of  the  general  health  of  the  patient.  It 
has  been  also  employed  as  an  internal  remedy,  in  epilepsy  ; in  chronic 
I'heumatism,  especially  when  attended  with  change  of  structure  in 
the  joints  ; in  passive  dropsy  ; in  secondary  syphilis  ; in  lupus,  &c. 
When  the  use  of  any  arsenical  preparation  has  been  continued  for 
some  time,  especially  in  gradually  increasing  doses,  it  produces  in 
most  persons,  and  in  some  much  sooner  than  in  others,  peculiar 
symptoms  which  seem  to  indicate  the  saturation  of  the  system  with 
the  medicine  ; the  most  common  of  these  are  gastric  derangements 
with  loss  of  appetite  and  pain  after  eating ; puffing  or  swelling  of  the 
face  and  hands ; and  itching,  redness  and  swelling  of  the  eyelids  ac- 
companied often  by  tenderness  of  the  eyes,  and  not  unfrequently  by 
conjunctivitis.  I have  also  noticed  in  some  cases  sharp  headache,  aad 
flushings  of  the  face  occurring  frequently,  to  follow  the  administra- 
tion of  arsenic  for  even  a short  period.  When  any  of  these  symp- 
toms occur  the  employment  of  the  arsenic  should  be  suspended  for  a 
few  days,  active  purgatives  given,  and  its  u.se  recommenced  in  smallei 
doses.  So  far  from  considering  the  development  of  this  arsenical 
saturation  necessary  to  the  therapeutical  action  of  the  metal,  I have 
generally  seen  beneficial  results  produced  more  certainly  and  more 
<iuickly  in  those  persons  in  whom  it  does  not  occur. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  employment  of  ‘TDSPnic 
as  a remedy  requires  great  caution,  and  its  effects  must  be  carefu  } 
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watched  ; it  may  be  administered  in  substance  in  doses  of  from 
l-l(ith  to  l-8th  of  a grain  made  into  pill  with  crumb  of  bread;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  difficulty  of  accurately  dividing  so  small 
a quantity  into  pills,  some  of  the  liquid  preparations  described  below 
are  usually  preferred.  Should  any  preparation  of  arsenic  be  pre- 
scribed for  persons  who  are  liable  to  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  it  is  advisable  that  the  dose  should  be  always  taken  imme- 
diately after  meals. 

Liquor  Arsenicalis.  Arsenical  Solution.  (Take  of  arsenious 
acid,  eighty  grains ; carbonate  of  potash,  eighty  grains ; compound 
tincture  of  lavender,  five  fluid  drachms;  distilled  water,  a sufficiency. 
Place  the  arsenious  acid  and  the  carbonate  of  potash  in  a flask  with 
ten  ounces  of  the  water,  and  apply  heat  until  a clear  solution  is 
obtained.  Allow  this  to  cool.  Then  add  the  compound  tincture 
of  lavender,  and  as  much  distilled  water  as  will  make  the  bulk  one 
pint.) 

TESTS. — Specific  gravity  1‘009.  One  fluid  ounce  boiled  for  five  minutes  with  tent 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  then  diluted  with  six  fluid  ounces  of  water  to  which 
a little  mucilage  of  starch  has  been  added,  does  not  give  with  the  volumetric  solution 
of  iodine  a permanent  blue  colour  until  eighty-one  measures  have  been  added. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TEST. — The  principle  upon  which  this  test  is 
founded  has  been  already  given  when  discussing  that  for  acidum 
sulphurosum,  page  590.  By  the  oxygen  of  the  soda,  the  arsenious 
is  converted  into  arsenic  acid,  whilst  the  iodine  unites  with  the 
sodium  to  form  iodide  of  sodium.  So  long,  therefore,  as  any  arseni- 
ous acid  is  present,  no  free  iodine  can  exist,  but  when  the  arsenious 
acid  is  all  converted  into  arsenic  acid,  the  free  iodine  strikes  tlui 
blue  colour  with  the  starch.  Omitting  the  potash  of  the  arsenite 
and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soda  salt,  which  are  unnecessary  in  ex- 
plaining the  reactions,  this  equation  represents  what  takes  place — 
As03-j-2Na0-f-2Izr  As05-f-2NaI.  One  hundred  measures  of  the 
volumetric  solution  represent  4-.95  grains  of  arsenious  acid,  so  tha.t 
81  measures  are  equivalent  to,  quam  proximo,  4 grains  of  arsenious 
acid  in  each  ounce.  Consequently,  one  fluid  drachm  of  this  pre- 
paration, commonly  known  as  Fowler’s  solution,  contains  gr.  ss.  of 
arsenious  acid.  Dose,  min.  ij.  gradually  increased  to  min.  viij.  two 
or  three  times  a day. 

* Arsenical  Solution,  DEVERGIE.  (Arsenic;  and  carbonate  of 
potash,  of  each,  gr.  ij. ; distilled  water,  fsxvj. ; tincture  of  cochineal, 
sufficient  to  colour  it;  dissolve.)  Every  fluid  ounce  contains  l-8th 
of  a grain  of  arsenic.  Dose,  f3j.  to  foij.  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
I he  advantage  it  possesses  over  Fowler’s  solution  is  that  the  prepa- 
ration being  so  much  weaker  and  consequently  the  dose  so  much 
larger,  dangerous  accidents  from  an  over-dose  are  not  so  likely  to 
occur.  Either  solution  is  incompatible  in  prescription  with  acids, 
lime  water,  chloride  of  calcium,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of 
iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  alum,  iodide  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  infu- 
sion and  decoction  of  bark,  &c. 
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* Liquor  Arsenici  Ghloridi.  (Arsenious  acid  in  small  fragments, 
3ss. ; hydrochloric  acid,  fSiss. ; distilled  water,  Oj.;  boil,  until  dis- 
solved, the  arsenious  acid  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  an 
ounce  of  the  water ; then  add  sufficient  water  that  the  entire  may 
accurately  fill  a pint  measure.)  JDe  Valangins  Mi/neral  Solution. 
This  preparation  is  incorrectly  named,  as  it  is  only  a solution  of 
arsenic  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Each  fluid  ounce  contains  a grain 
and  a half  of  arsenious  acid;  it  is  therefore  weaker  than  Fowler’s 
solution.  By  many  it  is  preferred  to  any  other  preparation  of  arsenic 
for  internal  use,  especially  as  being  less  liable  to  produce  poisonous 
symptoms  or  to  derange  the  digestive  organs ; and  increased  experi- 
ence of  its  effects  since  the  fourth  edition  of  this  book  was  published 
induces  me  to  alter  the  opinion  then  expressed,  and  to  recommend 
it  as  a safe  and  useful  preparation  in  many  cases.  Dose,  min.  iij. 
to  min.  X.  three  times  a day. 

*Piluloe  Asiaticce.  (Arsenious  acid,  gr.  lx. ; black  pepper,  §j.  and 
gr.  lx.;  liquorice  root  powdered;  and  mucilage,  of  each,  q.  s.  ; mix, 
and  divide  into  800  pills.)  This  is  a most  excellent  combination,  and 
one  highly  praised  in  the  East  Indies  as  a remedy  for  elephantiasis, 
lepra,  psoriasis,  and  syphilitic  eruptions ; I have  found  it  especially 
useful  in  languid  habits  of  body  and  in  cases  where  other  prepara- 
tions have  been  continued  for  sometime  without  producing  benefit. 
Each  pill  contains  about  1-1 3th  of  a grain  of  arsenious  acid.  Dose, 
one  or  two  daily. 

* loduretted  Solution  of  the  Iodide  of  Potassium  and  Arsenic, 
NELIGAN.  (Arsenical  solution,  min.  Ixxx. ; iodide  of  potassium,  gr. 
xvj.  ; pure  iodine,  gr.  iv. ; syrup  of  orange  flowers,  foij. ; dissolve.) 
Every  drachm  of  this  solution  contains  five  minims  of  arsenical 
solution,  a grain  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  a fourth  of  a grain  of 
iodine ; it  may  be  administered  in  a wineglassful  of  water,  and  being 
very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  is  easily  taken  even  by  children.  I have 
used  it  very  extensively  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate  cutaneous 
diseases  with  excellent  results.*  It  is  of  a rich  wine  yellow  colour, 
and  keeps  unchanged  for  months. 

In  poisoning  with  arsenic,  if  the  stomach-pump  be  at  hand  it 
should  be  immediately  used,  and  the  stomach  repeatedly  washed  out 
with  tepid  water,  in  which  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  sus- 
pended. The  mode  of  preparing  this  substance,  which  is  the  best 
antidote  for  arsenic,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  used,  will 
be  described  hereafter  (see  Ferri  Peroxydum  Hydratum).  In  the 
absence  of  the  stomach-pump,  emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  sul- 
phate of  copper  should  be  administered,  and  vomiting  promoted  by 
demulcent  drinks.  Magnesiii  has  been  also  recently  proposed  as  an 
antidote  for  arsenic  ; from  the  observations  of  Christison  it  appears 
that  dense  or  heavy  magnesia  possesses  little  or  no  action  on  it,  but 
magnesia  in  the  gelatinous  state,  or  the  light  magnesia  at  present 


* See  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Dublin,  1852. 
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pretty  generally  manufactured,  removes  arsenic  frorn  its  solution  in 
water.  If  light  calcined  magnesia  be  used  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of 
poisoning  with  arsenic,  it  should  be  administered  in  tlie  proportion 
of  between  thirty  and  fifty  parts  to  one  of  the  poison. 


Aurantii  Cortex.  Bitter  Orange  Peel.  Citrus  Bigaradia  Risso, 
Hist  Hat.  des  Orang.,  plate  30.  (The  outer  part  of  the  rind,  dried ; 
from  the  ripe  fruit  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe.) 

Aurantii  Aqua.  Orange-flower  water.  Citrus  Bigaradia  Risso, 
Hist.  Hat.  des  Orang.,  plate  30.  The  bitter  orange  tree ; and  Citrus 
Aurantium  Risso,  plates  3,  4,  the  sweet  orange  tree.  (The  distilled 
water  of  the  flowers;  prepared  mostly  in  France.)  The  bitter  orange 
tree,  which  has  only  been  lately  separated  as  a distinct  species  from 
the  Citrus  aurantium  (described  in  the  division  Refrigerants).  It 
differs,  in  being  a smaller  tree  with  more  distinctly  winged  leaf-stalks, 
in  the  bitterness  of  the  pulp,  and  the  greater  aroma  of  the  rind  of 
the  fruit. 

PROPERTIES. — The  rind  of  the  Seville  or  bitter  orange  is  cut  into 
narrow  pieces  and  dried,  the  inner  white  part  having  been  previously 
removed.  It  is  in  rugged,  uneven  slices,  of  a dark  orange-yellow 
colour ; has  a peculiar  fragrant  odour,  and  a warm  bitter  taste,  both 
of  which  depend  on  a volatile  oil  which  exists  in  concave  minute 
vesicles.  This  oil,  which  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  prepared  on  the  continent  both  by  expression  and 
distillation  ; its  composition  is  CjoHg,  being , isomeric  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  Bitter  orange  peel  yields  its  aroma  and  taste  to  both 
water  and  alcohol.  The  leaves  are  aromatic  and  bitter  ; they  are 
used  on  the  continent,  but  at  present  are  not  employed  in  this 
country. 

CHAEACTERS. — Thin,  of  a dark  orange  colour,  nearly  free  from  the  white  inner  part 
of  the  rind  ; having  an  aromatic,  bitter  taste,  and  fragrant  odour.  Nearly  colourless, 
fragrant. 

TEST. — Not  coloured  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  rind  of  the  sweet  orange  is  often  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  the  bitter  orange  ; it  does  not  possess  the  peculiar 
aroma  of  the  latter.  The  sophistication  may  be  readily  detected  by 
the  vesicles  in  which  the  volatile  oil  is  contained  being  convex  in 
the  sweet  and  concave  in  the  bitter  orange. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Bitter  orange  peel  and  leaves  are  feebly 
tonic.  They  are  employed  in  medicine  principally  for  their  agree- 
able flavour.  The  following  preparations  are  officinal. 

PREPARATIONS. — Of  the  Rind.  Infusum,  Syrupus,  Tinctura. — Of  the  Water. 
Syrupus 'Aurantii  Floris, 

I 

Infusum  Aurantii.  Infusion  of  Orange  Peel.  (Take  of  bitter 
orange  peel,  cut  small,  half  an  ounce ; boiling  distilled  water,  ten 
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fluid  ounces  Infuse  in  a covered  vessel,  for  fifteen  minutes,  and 
strain.)  An  agreeable  vehicle  for  more  active  remedies.  Dose,  foss. 
to  flij. 

Syi'upus  Aurantii.  Syrup  of  Orange  Peel.  (Take  of  tincture 
of  orange  peel,  one  fluid  ounce ; syrup,  seven  fluid  ounces.  Mix.) 
Only  used  as  a flavouring  agent,  but  not  so  agreeable  as  that  pre- 
pared from  orange  flower  water.  Dose,  f3ss.  to  f3ij. 

Tmctura  Aurantii.  Tincture  of  Orange  Peel.  (Take  of  bitter 
orange  peel,  cut  small  and  bruised,  two  ounces ; proof  spirit,  one 
pint.  Macerate  the  orange  peel  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen 
ounces  of  the  spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally ; then 
transfer  to  a percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into 
the  percolator  the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as 
the  percolation  is  completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator 
to  pressure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient 
proof  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  A favourite  and  most  agreeable 
addition  to  tonic  mixtures.  Dose,  foss.  to  f3ij. 

Syrupus  Aurantii  Floris.  Syrup  of  Orange  Flower.  (Take 
of  orange  flower  water,  eight  fluid  ounces  ; refined  sugar,  three 
pounds  ; distilled  water,  sixteen  fluid  ounces,  or  a sufficiency.  Dis- 
solve the  sugar  in  the  distilled  water,  by  means  of  heat;  strain,  and 
when  nearly  cold  add  the  orange  flower  water,  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  if  necessary,  to  make  the  product  four 
pounds  and  a half.,  The  specific  gravity  should  be  1-330.)  Perhaps 
the  most  agreeable  syrup  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Dose,  fSss.  to  fSij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  salts  of  iron;  and ’lime  water. 


Barii  Chloridum.  Chloride  of  Barium.  (Sjm.  : Barytce 
Murias.  Muriate  of  Baryta.)  BaCl-b2HO(=:122).  This  salt  is 
only  retained  in  Appendix  B of  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  purposes  of 
chemical  analysis,  and  no  formulary  is  given  for  its  preparation. 
The  following  is  the  formulary  that  was  contained  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  : 

PREPARATION. — “ Take  of  carbonate  of  barytes,  coarsely  powdered,  ox.  ; pure 
muriatic  acid,  f^viij. ; distilled  water,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Dilute  the  acid  with 
a pint  and  a half  of  tlie  water,  add  the  carbonate  of  barytes,  and,  when  effervescence 
has  ceased,  evaporate  to  dryness.  Transfer  the  residue  to  a Hessian  crucible,  and 
having  exposed  it  to  a low  red  heat  for  twenty  minutes,  suffer  it  to  cool,  tlien  reduce 
it  to  a coarse  powder,  and  boil  it  for  ten  minutes  with  a pint  and  a half  of  water. 
Pour  off  the  solution,  boil  the  undissolve'd  residue  with  ten  additional  ounces  of  water, 
and  again  decant.  Pass  the  decanted  solutions  through  a paper  filter,  and  having 
evaporated  the  resulting  liquid  to  the  bulk  of  about  fourteen  ounces,  suffer  it  to  cool, 
that  crystals  may  be  formed.  The  motlier  liquor,  by  further  evaporation  and  cooling, 
will  yield  additional  crystals.  Or,  Take  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  Ibiss. ; lamp-black, 
Siv.  ; pure  muriatic  acid,  f5xiv.  ; distilled  water,  a sufficient  quantity.  Heat  iho 
sulphate  of  barytes  in  a covered  crucible,  and,  while  red  hot,  throw  it  into  distilled 
water.  Let  it  now,  after  being  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder  in  the  manner  directed 
in  the  formula  for  Crdn  Prcv.parata,  be  mixed  intimately  with  the  lamp-black,  .and 
exposed  in  a Hessian  crucible,  for  two  hours  to  a strong  red  heat.  The  crucible  being 
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removed  from  the  fire,  and  permitted  to  cool,  its  contents  are  to  be  reduced  to  a coarse 
powder,  and  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes  with  two  quarts  of  water,  after  which  tlie 
solution  is  to  be  poured  olf  on  a paper  filter.  The  undissolved  residuum  is  to  be  again 
boiled  with  one  quart  of  water,  and  the  resulting  liquor  decanted  on  the  same  filter. 
To  the  filtered  solutions,  placed  in  a large  capsule  beneath  a flue  with  a good  draughty 
let  the  muriatic  acid  be  gradually  added,  as  long  as  it  produces  effervescence,  and  then, 
by  means  of  a sand  heat,  evap'orate  to  dryness.  Boil  the  residuum  with  two  quarts  of 
writer,  pass  the  solution  through  a paper  filter,  and  having  evaporated  it  down  to  one 
quart,  suffer  it  to  cool  that  crystals  may  be  formed.  By  further  concentration  the 
mother  liquor  will  yield  additional  crystals.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — The  first  of  these  two  processes  re- 
quires but  little  comment.  On  treating  carbonate  of  barytes  with 
muriatic  acid,  its  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  we  have  water  and 
chloride  of  barium  formed,  thus,  BaOCOg -1- HCl  = CO2  + HO-I- 
BaCl.  In  the  second  process,  the  sulphate  of  barytes  is  deoxidized 
by  the  charcoal  employed,  its  oxygen  uniting  with  the  carbon  to 
form  carbonic  acid,  and  its  sulphur  uniting  directly  with  the  barium 
to  form  sulphide  of  barium,  thus,  BaOSOg -fi-  20  = 2CO2  + BaS.  The 
resulting  sulphide  of  barium,  on  being  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
is  decomposed,  its  sulphur  uniting  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  to 
form  sulphide  of  hydrogen  gas  (hence  the  directions  with  respect  to 
the  flue)  whilst  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  barium  to  form  chloride 
of  barium,  thus,  BaS  + HCl = SH  + BaCl.  The  object  of  giving  two 
formularies  for  its  preparation  is  to  afford  the  operator  an  oppor- 
tunity of  selecting  either  the  carbonate  or  the  sulphate  of  barytes  to 
make  the  chloride  from,  according  to  the  facility  with  which  he  can 
procure  either  salt ; one  will  furnish  as  good  a result  as  the  other. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  Crystallizes  in  flat  four-sided 
tables  of  the  rhombic  prism  series,  beveled  at  the  edges.  It  is  colour- 
less and  transparent ; odourless ; with  an  acrid,  bitter  taste.  Specific 
gravity,  3 '09  7. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Chloride  of  barium  is  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  barium,  one  of  chlorine,  and  two  of  water  of  crystal- 
lization, BaCl-f-2HO.  It  is  permanent  in  ordinary  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  in  very  dry  air  effloresces  slightly;  is  fused  by  a 
strong  heat ; is  soluble  in  about  twice  its  weight  of  temperate  and 
in  somewhat  less  of  boiling  water ; and  is  said  to  be  soluble  in  400 
parts  of  absolute  alcohol.  Sulphuric  acid  and  the  soluble  sulphates 
produce  a heavy  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  a 
solution  of  this  salt. 

ADULTERATIONS. — As  met  with  in  the  shops,  this  salt  is  very 
seldom  adulterated.  If  made  by  the  second  of  the  two  processes 
described,  it  is  sure  to  be  free  from  impurities ; but  if  made  by  the 
first  process,  it  may  contain  lime,  iron,  lead,  or  copper  ; these  will 
each  be  recognized  by  the  following  tests  formerly  contained  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia: — “ The  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  am- 
monia or  hydrosulphuric  acid,  or,  after  being  supersaturated  by 
sulphuric  acid,  by  carbonate  of  soda.''  The  Edinburgh  College  gave 
the  following  test,  liy  which  the  freedom  from  any  impurity  may  be 
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readily  ascertained : — “ 100  grains  in  solution  are  not  entirely  pre- 
cipitated by  100  grains  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.”  The  rationale  of 
which  test  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  their  chemical  equiva- 
lents, that  of  chloride  of  barium  being  122,  whilst  that  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  123.  To  effect  complete  precipitation,  therefore,  it 
is  evident  that  one  hundred  grains  of  this  salt  will  require  a shade 
more  than  one  hundred  grains  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Chloride  of  barium  was  at  one  time 
much  employed  in  scrofulous  and  cancerous  diseases,  and  in  chronic 
glandular  enlargements,  in  consequence  of  its  supposed  tonic  and 
deobstruent  properties.  In  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  its  use  has 
been  recommended  by  Mr.  Albert  Walsh,  of  this  city.  In  the  pre- 
sent day,  however,  it  has  fallen  almost  completely  into  disuse.  In 
large  doses  (an  ounce  or  more)  it  is  a narcotico-acrid  poison. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — It  is  used  only  in  Solution. 

Barii  Ghloridi  Solutio.  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Barium.  (Take 
of  chloride  of  barium,  in  crystals,  one  ounce;  distilled  water,  a suffi- 
ciency. Dissolve  the  chloride  of  barium  in  eight  fluid  ounces  of  the 
water,  and  add  as  much  distilled  water  as  will  make  the  bulk  of  the 
solution  ten  fluid  ounces.)  Dose,  min.  v.to  min.  xx.  properly  diluted. 
It  is  much  employed  as  a test  for  detecting  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  sulphates. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphuric  acid  ; sulphates  ; carbonates  ; and 
phosphates. 

In  poisoning  with  this  salt,  the  best  antidotes  are  the  soluble  sul- 
phates, as  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  sulphate  of  soda. 


Bismuthum  Album.  White  Bismuth.  (Syn. : Bismuthi  Ni- 
tras,  Bond.  Bismuthi  Suhnitras,  Dub.  Maqistery  of  Bismuth.) 
Bi03,N05(=288). 

PREPAKATiox. — Take  of  bismuth,  in  coarse  powder,  two  ounces  ; nitric  acid,  two 
fluid  ounces  and  a half ; distilled  water,  one  gallon.  Dilute  the  nitric  acid  with  three 
ounces  of  the  water,  and  add  the  bismuth  in  successive  portions.  When  effervescence 
has  ceased,  apply  for  ten  minutes  a heat  approaching  that  of  ebullition,  and  decant 
the  solution  from  any  particles  of  metal  which  may  remain  undissolved.  Evaporate 
the  solution  till  it  is  reduced  to  two  fluid  ounces,  and  pour  it  into  half  a gallon  of  the 
water.  When  the  precipitate  which  forms  has  subsided,  decant  the  supernatant  liquid, 
and  agitate  the  sediment  with  the  remainder  of  the  tvater.  After  two  hours,  again 
decant,  and,  having  placed  the  product  on  a filter,  dry  it  at  a temperature  ot  212°. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — When  nitric  acid  is  poured  upon 
bismuth,  the  metal  becomes  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  acid, 
and  nitric  oxide  gas  is  given  off,  occasioning  the  effervescence  alluded 
to.  To  explain  the  reactions  we  will  require  one  equivalent  of  bis- 
muth and  four  of  nitric  acid,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the 
process  into  two  stages,  in  the  first  of  which  one  equivalent  of  the 
nitric  acid  is  resolved  into  nitric  oxide  gas,  which  escapes,  and  thrt^ 
atoms  of  oxygen,  which  unite  with  the  one  equivalent  of  bismuth 
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to  form  teroxide  of  bismuth,  which  now  unites  with  the  remaining 
three  equivalents  of  nitric  acid  to  form  ternitrate  of  bismuth,  thus, 
Bi  + 4N O5 = N O2 + BiOsSN  O5.  In  the  second  stage  of  the  process, 
the  solution  of  ternitrate  of  bismuth  concentrated  to  two  ounces  is 
poured  into  water  and  thereby  resolved  into  two  salts,  one  the  sub- 
nitrate of  bismuth  (BiOgNOs),  which  being  insoluble  is  precipitated,- 
the  other  the  supernitrate  of  bismuth  (Bi039N05),  which  is  held  in 
solution.  To  account  for  their  appearance  we  require  four  equiva- 
lents of  ternitrate  of  bismuth  ; three  equivalents  of  the  teroxide  of 
bismuth  unite  with  three  equivalents  of  nitric  acid  to  form  the  sub- 
nitrate of  bismuth,  whilst  the  fourth  equivalent  of  teroxide  of  bismuth 
unites  with  the  remaining  nine  nitric  acids  to  form  the  supernitrate 
of  bismuth  thus,  4(Bi03,3N 0^)  = 3(Bio03,N O5)  -f-  BiO30N O5.  The 
remaiuing  steps  of  the  process  are  directed  to  washing  the  resulting 
subnitrate  to  free  it  from  any  adhering  supernitrate,  and  subsequently 
drying  it. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  a 
heavy  white  crystalline  powder,  with  a pearly  lustre,  which  appears 
under  the  microscope  to  be  composed  of  transparent  prisms.  It  is 
inodorous  and  tasteless.  If  not  quite  pure  it  becomes  of  a grayish 
colour  when  exposed  to  the  light. 

CHAKACTEKS. — A heavy  -white  powder  in  minute,  crystalline  scales,  blackened  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  insoluble  in  water,  but  forming  with  nitric  acid  a solution 
■\vhich,  poured  into  water,  gives  a white  crystalline  precipitate,  and  with  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  a solution  which  is  blackened  by  sulphate  of  iron. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  composition  of  this  substance  has 
been  variously  stated ; it  is  most  generally  believed  to  consist  of  3 
equivalents  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  and  1 of  nitric  acid,  (3Bi03-l-N05) ; 
but  according  to  some  recent  researches  of  Buchner  it  appears  to  be 
Bi0,N05-b2Bi0,II0 ; while  according  to  Wittstein  it  is  4Bi203-f- 
SNOg-f-QHO.  It  is  very  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid.  The  black  colour  produced  under  the  conditions 
stated  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  on  the  addition  -of  sulphate  of  iron,  is 
due  to  the  development  of  nitric  oxide  gas  (see  page  90). 

TESTS. — Dissolves  in  nitric  acid  without  effervescence.  The  solution  gives  no  pre- 
cipitate with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

ADULTERATIONS. — As  generally  met  with,  this  salt  is  tolerably  free 
from  impurities.  It  sometimes  contains  carbonates,  which  may  be 
detected  by  the  effervescence  produced  when  the  powder  is  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid.  Did  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  presence  of  lead  would  be 
indicated  ; and  in  France  M.  Lassaigne  has  recently  indicated  the 
presence  of  arsenic  in  the  powder,  in  such  minute  quantities  how- 
ever as  to  have  no  effect  in  the  small  doses  in  which  white  bismuth 
is  usually  prescribed  in  this  country : it  may  be  detected  by  first 
acting  on  tlie  preparation  with  pure  sulphuric  acid  in  a porcelain 
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capsule,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  testing  tlie  residue  in  Marsh's 
apparatus  (see  page  211). 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  latge  doses  nitrate  of  bismuth  has 
acted  as  an  irritant  poison,  causing  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines ; and  a case  is  on  record  in  which  gr.  cxx.  produced  symp- 
toms of  poisoning,  but  this  most  probably  resulted  from  the  arsen- 
ical impurity  above  indicated,  for  M.  Monneret  has  recently  given 
it  in  very  large  doses  from  gr  cxx.  to  gr.  ccclx.  daily  without  the 
production  of  any  ill  effects.  Accounts  vary  much  as  to  its  medicinal 
action  ; according  to  some  practitioners,  in  small  doses  from  five  to 
six  grains  three  times  daily,  it  acts  with  much  certainty  in  painful 
derangements  of  the  stomach  ; others  state  that  to  prove  beneficial 
it  must  be  given  in  at  least  twenty  grain  doses ; while  Monneret 
always  commences  its  administration  in  such  doses  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty  grains  are  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  quan- 
tity is  rapidly  augmented  until  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  or  one 
ounce  constitutes  the  daily  dose.  The  beneficial  results  derived 
from  its  use  in  these  affections  have  been  generally  ascribed  to  its 
tonic  properties ; more  recently,  however,  they  are  said  to  be  owing 
to  a peculiar  sedative  action  which  it  exerts  on  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach.  In  my  opinion  they  are  in  some  measure  attributable  to 
the  insoluble  character  of  the  powder,  which,  coating  and  lining  the 
inner  surface  of  the  stomach,  protects  it  to  a certain  extent  from 
direct  contact  with  the  food,  its  action  in  this  point  of  view  being 
principally  mechanical.  The  forms  of  dyspepsia  in  which  alone  it 
proves  serviceable  are  those  chronic  affections  attended  with  much 
pain,  but  unaccompanied  by  organic  disease.  It  has  been  also  em- 
ployed in  chlorotic  dyspepsia  and  in  diarrhoea,  especially  the  colli- 
quative diarrhoea  of  phthisis.  In  the  last  edition  of  this  work  Dr. 
Neligan  expressed  his  opinion  of  this  medicine  in  the  following 
terms  : — “ My  own  experience  of  its  use  is  not  at  all  favourable,  and 
surely  there  must  be  some  uncertainty  as  regards  the  action  of  a 
medicine  the  dose  of  which,  as  exhibited  by  different  practitioners, 
varies  so  much.''  I have  quoted  the  passage  inasmuch  as  my  expe- 
rience is  totally  at  variance  with  his  on  this  point ; I have  found  it 
of  the  greatest  service  in  many  of  the  diseases  enumerated,  especi- 
ally so  ih  simple  gastrodynia,  and  I think  that  the  varying  charac- 
ter of  the  testimony  borne  as  to  its  value  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  not 
liaving  been  prescribed  in  sufficiently  large  doses,  my  experience  on 
this  point  coinciding  with  that  of  Monneret.  Applied  externally  in 
the  form  of  powder,  white  bismuth  allays  irritation  and  itching  in 
cutaneous  diseases ; it  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
starch  in  fine  powder ; and  in  cases  attended  with  much  discharge, 
as  in  some  forms  of  chronic  eczema,  oxide  of  zinc  and  carbonate  of 
lead  may  be  combined  with  it  with  much  advantage. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — For  dose  see  last  para- 
graph. It  may  be  made  into  an  electuary  or  bolus,  with  some  aro- 
matic j)owder  and  syrup,  or  honey  suspended  in  some  bitter  mixture, 
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as  infusion  of  calumbo,  by  the  agency  of  mucilage,  or  in  the  form  of 
the  officinal  lozenges  : Monneret  recommends  the  dose  to  be  taken 
during  meals,  and  he  usually  gives  it  in  broth  or  milk. 

Trochisci  Bismuthi.  Bismuth  Lozenges.  (Take  of  white  bismuth, 
fouiieen  hundred  and  forty  grains  ; carbonate  of  magnesia,  four 
ounces  ; precipitated  carbonate  of  lime,  six  ounces  ; refined  sugar, 
thirty  ounces  ; gum  arabic,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; distilled  water, 
six  fluid  ounces ; oil  of  cinnamon,  half  a fluid  drachm.  ^ Add  the 
dry  ingredients  to  the  water  ; mix  thoroughly,  and  boil  till  the 
mixture  is  reduced  to  a proper  consistence.  Then  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  add  the  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  again  mix  thoroughly.  Divide 
the  mass  into  720  square  lozenges,  and  dry  these  in  a hot-air  chamber 
with  a moderate  heat.)  Each  lozenge  contains  two  grains  of  white 
bismuth.  Dose,  6 to  12  lozenges  three  or  four  times  a day. 

* Liquor  Bismuthi  Ammoniaco-Gitratis.  Solution  of  the  Am- 
monio-Gitrate  of  Bismuth,  squire.  (Dissolve  430  grains  of  metallic 
bismuth  in  sufficient  nitric  acid,  then  add  ammonia  to  the  solution. 
Well  wash  the  resulting  precipitate  with  distilled  water  ; grad  tally 
add  the  moist  oxide  thus  precipitated  to  a boiling  solution  of  citrate 
of  ammonia,  made  by  exactly  neutralizing  480  grains  of  citric  acid 
with  ammonia ; the  precipitate  will  be  slowly  but  entirely  dissolved. 
The  solution  should  then  be  neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  water 
added  to  make  up  §xx.  Each  drachm  contains  three  grains  of  oxide 
of  bismuth.)  This  preparation  represents  in  composition  a propri- 
etary medicine  now  enjoying  an  extended  reputation  under  the  name 
of  Schacht's  Liquor  Bismuthi,  which,  however,  is  stated  only  to 
contain  one  grain  of  oxide  of  bismuth  in  each  drachm.  I have 
subjected  Schacht's  preparation  to  rather  an  extended  clinical  ex- 
perience, and  must  confess  that  I have  been  disappointed  in  the 
results,  although  using  it  in  cases  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  bismuth ; for  instance,  in  cases  of  uncomplicated  gastrodynia 
improving  under  the  use  of  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  I have  substi- 
tuted for  it  the  liquor  bismuthi,  and  found  that  they  retrograded 
until  put  back  on  the  subnitrate,  when  they  rapidly  improved  again ; 
and  in  other  instances  I have  reversed  the  experiment,  but  always 
with  the  same  result.  Nevertheless,  being  a medicine  in  extensive 
consumption,  I have  thought  it  only  proper  to  notice  it  here.  Dose, 
from  f3j.  to  fSiv. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Potash,  soda,  ammonia,  and  their  carbonates. 


Calcii  Chlopjdum.  Ghloride  of  Galcium.  (Syn. : Muriate  of 
TAme,  LTydrochlorate  of  Lime.)  Chloride  of  calcium  dried  at  a 
dull  red  heat,  CaCl  ( — 55  5).  It  should  be  kept  in  a well-closed 
Ijottle. 

I’REPAKATTON. — An  article  of  the  Materia  l\redica  in  the  Pliarmacopoeia  ; but  by  the 
following  process  a satisfactory  result  will  be  obtained; — “Take  of  chalk,  in  small 
fragmcnt.s,  Ibij.;  pure  muriatic  acid,  Oijss.;  distilled  water,  Oj. ; slaked  lime  as  much  as 
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is  sufficient:  into  the  acid,  first  diluted  with  water,  introduce  the  chalk  in  successive 
portions,  and  w'hen  tlie  effervescence  has  ceased,  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Add  now, 
stirring  well,  a very  slight  excess  of  slaked  lime,  and  throw  the  whole  upon  a calico 
filter.  Acidulate  the  filtered  solution  slightly  by  adding  a few  drops  of  muriatic  acid, 
then  evaporate  it  to  dryness,  and  expose  the  residuum  to  a low  red  heat  in  a Hessian 
crucible.  Finally  reduce  the  product  rapidly  to  a coarse  powder  in  a warm  mortar, 
and  enclose  it  in  a well-stopped  bottle.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  chalk, 
its  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  water  and  chloride  of  calcium  are 
found,  thus,  CaOCOa  + HCl^COa+HO  + CaCl.  The  object  with 
which  the  slaked  lime  is  added  is  to  free  the  resulting  salt  from 
iron  and  magnesia,  the  not  unusual  impurities  of  chalk.  Were  these 
present,  the  hydrochloric  acid  would  produce  with  them  chloride  of 
iron  and  of  magnesium,  and  these  would,  by  the  lime  employed,  be 
resolved  into  oxides  of  iron  and  of  magnesium  that  would  be  precipi- 
tated, and  chloride  of  calcium,  thus,  FeCl4-MgCl-f2CaO=:FeO-l- 
MgO-|-2CaCl. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  is  usually  met  with  in  colour- 
less translucent  masses,  but  it  crystallizes  from  a concentrated  solu- 
tion in  long  striated  four  and  six  sided  prisms.  It  is  inodorous,  and 
has  an  acrid,  bitter,  saline  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Crystallized  chloride  of  calcium  is  com- 
posed of  one  equivalent  of  calcium,  one  of  chlorine,  and  six  of  water 
of  crystallization,  Ca  Cl  -f-  6 HO.  Exposed  to  tbe  air  it  deliquesces 
rapidly.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  by  heat  the 
water  of  crystallization  is  driven  off,  and  at  a red  heat  it  fuses. 

TESTS. — Dry,  but  vei^  deliquescent,  and  entirely  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  watqr. 
The  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  lime. 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  salt  should  be  perfectly  colourless,  the 
presence  of  iron,  with  which  it  is  occasionally  contaminated,  giving 
it  a yellowish  tinge.  The  adulteration  with  magnesia  may  be  de- 
tected by  lime  giving  a white  precipitate  with  a solution  of  the  salt. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Chloride  of  calcium  acts  as  an  irri- 
tant poison  in  large  doses.  In  medicine,  it  was  at  one  time  much 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  bronchocele  and  in  scrofulous  diseases, 
being  given  internally,  and  at  the  same  time  used  externally  dis- 
solved in  water  in  the  form  of  bath  ; its  action  was  said  by  some  to 
be  tonic  and  deobstruent,  by  others  cathartic.  In  the  present  day, 
however,  it  has  nearly  fallen  into  disuse,  although  lately  proposed 
as  a remedy  for  lupus.  This  salt  forms  a principal  ingredient  in 
many  mineral  waters. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Chloride  of  calcium  is 
always  administered  in  solution ; the  following  is  a convenient  for- 
mula : — 

Liquor  Calcii  Chloridi.  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Calcium. 
(Take  of  chloride  of  calcium,  one  ounce;  distilled  water,  a sufficiency. 
Dissolve  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  eight  fluid  ounces  of  the  water, 
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and  add  as  much  distilled  water  as  will  make  the  bulk  of  the  solution 
ten  fluid  ounces.)  This  solution  is  only  introduced  as  a test  into 
Appendix  B of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  as  already  stated  is  a con- 
venient formulary  for  its  internal  exhibition.  Dose,  min.  x.  to  f3j. 

Solution  (Saturated)  of  Chloride  of  Calcium.  (Take  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  grains ; distilled  water,  one 
fluid  ounce.  Dissolve.)  Only  used  as  a test. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphuric  acid,  and  the  soluble  sulphates ; pot- 
ash and  soda,  and  their  carbonates  ; and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 


CalumbA'.  Calumbo.  Cocculus  palmatus,  DC.  Plate  30,  Steph. 
and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (The  root,  sliced  transversely  and  dried ; 
from  Mozambique.)  A native  of  the  forests  of  Mozambique  and 
Oibo  in  Africa;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Menispermacew, 
and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Dicecia  Hexandria. 

BOTAXICAL  CHAEACTEKS. — An  annual  climber;  root,  perennial,  tuberose;  stem 
herbaceous;  leaves,  alternate,  cordate  at  the  base,  5-7  lobed,  somewhat  hairy;  flowers, 
dicEcious,  small,  gi'een,  in  axillaiy  racemes ; fruit,  a drupe  or  berry,  one-celled,  one- 
seeded. 

PKEPAEATiox. — The  roots  are  dug  up  in  March,  cut  horizontally  into  slices,  and 
dried  in  the  shade;  the  ofisets  or  tubers  from  the  main  root  only  are  used. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  met  with  in  commerce,  calumbo  root 
is  in  circular  flat  pieces,  from  3 to  10  lines  thick,  and  from  half  an 
inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  pieces  consist  of  a brownish- 
yellow  rugous  epidermis,  a thick  yellowish  inner  bark,  and  a light, 
spongy,  woody  centre,  of  a grayish-yellow  colour.  The  flat  surfaces 
are  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  marked  with  concentric  yellowish 
lines.  It  has  a feeble,  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  a strong,  purely 
bitter  taste. 

CHARACTERS. — SHccs  flat,  Circular,  or' oval,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  from 
two  to  four  lines  thick,  softer  and  thinner  towards  the  centre,  greyish-yellow,  bitter. 
A decoction,  when  cold,  is  blackened  by  the  solution  of  iodine. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Calumbo  contains  a crystalline,  very 
bitter  neutral  principle,  which  has  been  named  Calumbin,  and  on 
which  its  medicinal  properties  depend,  about  a third  of  its  weight 
of  starch,  a trace  of  volatile  oil,  gum,  wax,  &c.  Its  bitter  principle 
is  dissolved  by  cold  and  boiling  water,  by  alcohol,  and  by  ether. 
As  boiling  water  dissolves  out  some  starch  also,  a warm  infusion 
becomes  cloudy  as  it  cools ; the  pharmacopoeial  authorities  therefore 
employ  cold  water  for  preparing  the  officinal  infusion,  a great  im- 
provement, inasmuch  as  the  active  principle  is  as  completely  extracted 
and  the  resulting  infusion  is  quite  transparent. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  root  of  a species  of  hryonj  (Bryonia  epi- 
gcea),  and  the  root  of  Frasera  walteri  (American  or  false  calumbo), 
have  been  at  times  sold  for  the  true  calumbo  root.  The  former  may 
be  at  once  detected  by  its  disagreeable,  bitter,  somewhat  acrid  taste, 
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the  latter  by  its  infusion  becoming  dark-green  on  the  addition  of  a 
sesqui-salt  of  iron,  an  infusion  of  the  true  root  remaining  unchanged 
by  the  same  test.  Another  false  calumbo  is  met  with  in  the  French 
drug  market,  which  is  known  by  its  containing  no  starch,  a cooled 
decoction  not  being  affected  by  tincture  of  iodine. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Calumbo  is  an  excellent  bitter  tonic, 
being  slightly  aromatic,  but  free  of  all  astringency.  It  is  most  use- 
fully employed  in  the  various  forms  of  dyspepsia  depending  on  want 
of  tone  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  in  irritability  of  the  stomaeh 
accompanied  by  vomiting,  when  there  is  no  tendency  to  inflammation 
present ; for  this  latter  affection  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  in  conse- 
quence of  its  property  of  arresting  vomiting,  whether  it  be  the  con- 
sequence of  disease  or  of  the  administration  of  emetics.  It  is  also 
used  with  much  benefit  to  allay  the  sympathetic  vomiting  of  preg- 
nancy, and  that  which  depends  on  diseases  of  the  other  abdominal 
viscera.  The  anti-emetic  property  of  calumbo  probably  depends  on 
its  active  principle  calumhin,  which,  in  addition  to  its  action  as  a 
bitter,  possesses  also  narcotic  properties.  In  the  advanced  stages  of 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  when  the  use  of  tonics  is  indicated,  calumbo 
is  an  excellent  remedy. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  X.  to  gr. 


XXX. 

Extractum  Calumhce.  Extract  of  Calumbo.  (Take  of  calumbo, 
in  powder,  one  pouud ; proof  spirit,  four  pints.  Macerate  the  calum- 
bo in  two  pints  of  the  spirit  for  twenty-four  hours;  pack  in  a perco- 
lator, and  pass  the  remainder  of  the  spirit  slowly  through  it ; distil 
off  the  spirit,  and  evaporate  the  residue  to  a proper  consistence.) 
This  extract,  the  formulary  of  which  was  contained  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  this  work  (extracted  from  the  Bavarian  Pharmacopoeia),  is 


an  excellent  tonic.  Dose,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Inf usum  Calumhce.  Infusion  of  Calumbo.  (Take  of  calumbo, 
in  coarse  powder,  half  an  ounce ; cold  distilled  water,  ten  fluid  ounces. 
Macerate  for  one  hour,  and  strain.)  Infusion  of  calumbo  is  usually 
employed  as  a vehicle  for  the  more  active  tonics,  and  is  given  in 
doses  of  from  foj.  to  fSiij-  The  salts  of  iron,  the  alkalies,  or  their 
carbonates  do  not  alter  the  colour  of  this  infusion,  and  consequently 
may  be  advantageously  combined  with  it  in  prescription. 

Tinctura  Calumhce.  Tincture  of  Calumbo.  (Take  of  calumbo, 
bruised,  two  ounces  and  a half ; proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate 
the  calumbo  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit, 
in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally  ; then  transfer  to  a percola- 
tor, and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  tne 
remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation  is 
completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator  to  pressure,  niter 
the  product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  mate 

one  pint.)  Dose,  f5ss.  to  f5ij.  _ _ , 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Tincture  of  iodine  ; nitrate  of  silver ; ana 

acetates  of  lead. 
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* Canella  Alba,  Cortex.  Canella  hark,  Bark  of  Canella  alba. 
inis,  the  White  Wood  or  Wild  Cinnamon  tree  of  the  West  Indian 
islands  and  of  South  America,  ’belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Meli- 
c^ece  (Oanellacece,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linneean  class  and  order 
Dodecandria  Monogynia. 


botanical  chaeactees.— a handsome  tree,  40-50  feet  high ; leaves,  alternate, 
obovate,  shining,  coriaceous;  flowers,  small,  glaucous  blue,  in  clusters  at  the  extremities 
ot  the  branches;  fruit,  a small,  bluish-black  berry,  generally  one-celled 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.-Canella  bark  is  met  with  in  pieces  of 
rom  d 12  inches  long,  generally  quilled,  and  from  one  to  three 
lines  thick.  They  are  of  a yellowish  or  pinkish-white  colour,  have 
a,  taint  aromatic  ocbur,  and  an  acrid  very  spicy  taste.  This  bark  is 
often  called /aZse  Winters  hark,  as  it  is  frequently  sold  for  the  bark 
^ Drym^s  winteri,  which  was  formerly  officinal  in  the  Dublin 
Dbarmacopoeia,  from  which,  however,  it  can  be  readily  distinguished 
the  inner  surface  of  the  canella  bark  being  white,  that  of  Winter’s 
bark,  dark  coloured. 


_ CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.-The  medicinal  activity  of  canella  bark 
IS  due  to  volatile  oil  and  bitter  extractive;  it  also  contains  a peculiar 
crystalline  principle  resembling  mannite  in  its  properties,  and  which 
has  been  named  Cannelhn. 


THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Canella  is  an  aromatic  tonic  of  some 
power;  it  is  seldom  employed  alone  in  this  country,  but  is  used  as 
fitter  tonics  in  dyspepsia.  It  is  also  combined 
with  cathartics  in  debilitated  states  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  to 
correct  their  griping  qualities.  Dose,  in  powder,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 


Cascarilla.  Cascarilla.  Croton  Eluteria,  Bennett,  Journ 

Hati  J of  eluteria  is 

thera  ‘he  island  of  Elu- 

EuvCmac^  nl.  t“™®’  belongs  to  the  Natural  family 

delphZ^  Lmnsan  class  and  order  Monwcia  Monl 

ciouJ,  in  co’mponS  "'“"co- 
in io  f™”  ‘r  •»  S'-" 

with  a short  reamons  fracture-  is  warm  amfhito.*  ' '^‘itecrustaceous  lichens ; breaks 
odonr  when  burned.  - ' r to  the  taste ; and  emits  a fragrant 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.-Cascarilla  bark  occurs  in  short  broken 
qu  lls  or  flattened  pieces,  generally  somewhat  twisted  It  t of  , 
reddish-bro™  colour,  with  a whitish  or  reddish-yellow  fissured  enU 
dermis,  hard,  kieaking  with  a close  compact  fracture  • Loon  ^ 
Diatic,  bitter  taste,  and  a peculiar  agreeable  odour  which  Iwe 

very  fragrant  when  the  bark  is  burn^.  ’ ®'' 
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CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Duval,  this 
bark  contains  a bitter,  crystalline,  neutral  principle,  which  has  been 
named  Cascarillin,  a peculiar  form  of  tannin,  albumen,  a red  colour- 
ing matter,  fatty  matter,  wax,  gum,  odorous  volatile  oil,  resin,  starch, 
pectic  acid,  salts  of  lime  and  potash,  and  woody  fibre.  It  yields  its 
active  proj>erties  to  both  water  and  alcohol;  the  colour  of  .the  infu- 
sion is  deepened  by  the  sesqui-salts  of  iron. 

ADULTERATIONS.  — Copalchi  bark,  obtained  from  the  Croton 
pseudo-china,  a native  of  Mexico,  has  been  occasionally  substituted 
in  commerce  for  cascarilla  bark,  which  it  resembles  much  both  in 
odour  and  properties.  The  quills  are  much  longer  than  those  of  cas- 
carilla bark,  more  completely  covered  with  minute  white  lichens, 
and  have  no  transverse  cracks. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cascarilla  is  an  aromatic  tonic,  pos- 
sessing but  little  astringency.  It  is  principally  used  as  an  agreeable 
addition  to  other  remedies  of  this  class  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  in  convalescence 
from  fevers  or  other  acute  diseases.  It  has  been  also  employed  in 
intermittents  as  a substitute  for  cinchona  bark,  and  it  is  stated  with 
great  success ; but  this  probably  has  arisen  from  its  being  confounded 
with  a species  of  cinchona  which  is  named  Cascarilla. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  pOwder,  gr.  X.  to  gr.  xl. 

Infusum  Gascarillce.  Infusion  of  Cascarilla.  (Take  of  cas- 
carilla, in  coarse  powder,  one  ounce;  boiling  distilled  water,  ten 
fluid  ounces.  Infuse  in  a covered  vessel,  for  one  hour,  and  strain.) 
Dose,  fSss.  to  foij. 

Tinctura  Cascarilla}.  Tincture  of  Cascarilla.  (Take  of  cas- 
carilla, bruised,  two  ounces  and  a half ; proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Mace- 
rate the  cascarilla  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the 
spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally ; then  transfer  to  a 
percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator 
the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation 
is  completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator  to  pressure,  filter 
the  product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make 
one  pint.)  Dose,  f3ss.  to  f3ij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Lime-water  ; salt  of  iron  ; sulphate  of  zinc  ; 
tartar  emetic  ; nitrate  of  silver  ; and  acetate  of  lead. 


* Centaurium. — Common  Centaury.  Erythrcea  cevtauriuin. 
Indigenous  ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Gentianacecc,  and  to 
the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — Annual,  8-10  inches  high;  stem,  nearly  simple;  leaves, 
ovato-oblong,  in  distant  pairs;  flowers,  handsome,  rose-coloured,  in  corymbose  panicles 
near  the  top  of  the  stem. 

The  whole  of  this  plant  is  odourless,  but  has  a strong,  purely  bitter- 
taste.  It  should  be  collected  when  in  flower,  and  dried  with  a stove 
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heat ; every  part  except  the  flowers  contains  bitter  extractive.  It 
imparts  its  properties,  which  depend  on  the  bitter  extractive,  to 
boiling  water.  The  common  centaury  is  scarcely  ever  used  in  the 
present  day,  except  as  a domestic  remedy  ; nevertheless,  although 
omitted  from  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  forms  an  excellent  indigenous 
substitute  for  gentian.  It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  infusion 
(prepared  with  oss.  of  the  dried  herb,  and  f5xii.  of  boiling  water) 
in  doses  of  foj.  to  foij. 


^ Cetraria.  Iceland  Moss.  (Syn. : Liverwort.)  Cetraria  islan- 
dica,  Acliarius,  Lichenogr.^  Plate  205,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (Lichen 
'Islam dicus).  (The  entire  lichen;  a native  of  the  north  of  Europe.) 
Cetraria  islandica  is  a native  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  of  the  colder  regions  of  both  the  New  and  Old  Worlds. 
It  belongs  to^  the  Natural  family  Lichenacece  ( Lichenales,  Bindley), 
and  to  the  Linn^an  class  and  order  Cryptogamia  Algce. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — foliaceous,  erect,  tufted,  laciniated,  channelled, 
dentato-cihate ; Apotliecia,  brown,  appressed,  flat,  with  an  elevated  border. 

^ PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  met  with  in  the  shops,  Iceland  moss 
IS  grayish  or  bro^vnish-white,  silvery,  with  a faint  peculiar  odour, 
and  a mucilaginous,  somewhat  bitter  taste. 


CHARACTERS  Foliaceous,  lobed,  crisp,  cartilaginous,  brownish-white,  paler  beneath, 
Ditter,  and  mucilaginous.  A strong  decoction  gelatinizes  on  cooling. 

. CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  Consists  of  two  starchy  matters  {lichen- 
m and  xnuhn),  a bitter  principle  ( cetrarin ),  two  acids  (liches- 
tearic  and  lichenic  aeids),  with  uncrystallizable  sugar,  gum,  ex- 
tractive, colouring  matter  f Ghlorothalle),  some  salts,  and  amylaceous 
^ cold  water  the  bitter  principle  is  extracted 

acquires  a brownish  colour.  On  boiling  in  water 
about  65  per  cent,  is  dissolved,  and  when  sufficiently  concentrated 
the  liquid  cools  into  a firm  jelly.  ’ 

THERAPEUTICAL  EJECTS. — Iceland  moss  is  a mild  bitter  tonic, 

1 also  nutritive,  forms  an  excellent  article  of  diet  in  diseases 
o ebility  and  in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases.  It  is  used  also 
as  an  ar  ic  e o food,  the  bitter  principle  having  been  previously  re- 
mwed  by  maceration  in  cold  water  or  in  a weak  alkaline  ley  (water, 
300  parts,  and  carbonate  of  potash,  1 part)  ; but  when  its  tonic 
powers  are  required,  the  bitter  principle  should  not  be  removed,  as 
IS  frequently  ^one.~ Cetrarin  is  the  tonic  principle  of  Iceland  moss, 
it  has  been  obtained  in  a separate  state  by  the  process  described 
below  and  has  been  used  m Italy,  it  is  stated,  with  much  success  as 
a substitute  for  sulphate  of  quinia. 

Decoctum  Cetrarice.  Decoction  of  Iceland  Moss.  (Take  of  Ice- 
land moss,  one  ounce  ; distilled  water,  one  pint  and  a half  Wash  the 
moss  in  cold  water  to  remove  impurities ; boil  it  with  the  distilled 
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AVater  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain  while  hot.  The 
product  should  measure  about  a pint  ) Dose,  foj.  to  foij. 

^Cetrarin  (Iceland  moss,  coarsely  powdered,  any  quantity  ; di- 
gest in  rectified  spirit  as  long  as  it  acquires  a bitter  taste  ; distil  off 
the  greater  part  of  the  spirit  and  filter  while  hot.  The  impure 
cetraric  acid  which  is  deposited  as  the  liquor  cools,  may  be  purified 
by  redissolving  in  boiling  alcohol  and  crystallizing.)  Dose  as  a 
febrifuge,  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v.  every  three  hours.  Sixteen  grains  thus 
given  in  divided  doses  are  said  to  be  sufficient  to  check  the  return 
of  the  fit  in  ague. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Potash  ; the  salts  of  lead  and  of  copper ; the 
sesquisalts  of  iron ; and  iodine. 

ChiraTA.  Chiretta.  Ophelia  Chirata,  DC.  Plate  2.52,  vol.  iii. 
Wallich^  Plant.  Asiat.  (Qentiana  Chirata.)  (The  entire  plant ; 
collected  in  northern  India  when  the  fruit  begins  to  form.)  A native 
of  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  of  India  ; belonging  to  the 
Natural  family  Gentianacece,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHAKACTERS. — Annual;  stems,  smooth,  jointed,  branched,  erect,  about 
3 feet  high ; leaves,  opposite,  amplexicaul,  very  acnte ; flowers,  yellow,  very  numerous, 
stalked,  in  terminal  panicles. 

PREPARATION. — The  whole  plant  is  pulled  up  at  the  time  the  flowers  begin  to  decay, 
and  dried  in  the  sun  for  use.  It  is  imported  in  bundles  tied  with  strips  of  cane,  and 
packed  in  large  chests. 

CHARACTERS. — Stems  about  three  feet  long,  of  the  thickness  of  a goose-quill,  round, 
smooth,  pale  brown,  branched;  branches  opposite;  flowers  small,  numerous,  panicled; 
the  whole  plant  intensely  bitter. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  met  with  in  the  shops,  chiretta  con- 
sists of  the  root,  stems,  and  branches.  The  stems  are  round  and 
smooth,  about  the  thickness  of  a writing  pen,  with  a shining  broAvn 
epidermis,  and  a yellow  spongy  pith.  The  whole  plant  has  a purely 
bitter  and  unpleasant  taste,  without  any  astringency. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Chiretta  is  composed  of  re.sin,  yellow 
bitter  matter,  brown  colouring  matter,  gum,  malic  acid,  salts  of 
potash  and  lime,  and  traces  of  oxide  of  iron  (Lassaigne  and  Bois- 
sel ).  It  yields  its  bitterness  to  water  and  to  alcohol. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Bundles  of  another  plant  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  chiretta  are  sometimes  found  mixed  Avith  it  in  the  chests 
in  which  it  is  brought  to  this  country;  they  may  be,  however, 
readily  detected,  as  they  do  not  possess  the  least  bitter  taste. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Chiretta  is  a powerful,  purely  bitter 
tonic,  bearing  much  resemblance  to  gentian.  Under  its  use  the 
bowels  are  relaxed  and  the  secretion  of  bile  promoted ; it  is  therefore 
peculiarly  adapted  as  a tonic  for  dyspepsia  accompanied  by  consti- 
pation. It  is  much  employed  in  the  Eastj  where  its  febrifugal 
properties  are  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  European  practitioners 
Avho  use  it  instead  of  cinchona  when  the  latter  is  not  to  be  procured. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  a bad  form, 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XX. 

Infusum  Ghiratce.  Infusion  of  Ghiretta.  (Take  of  cbiretta, 
bruised,  a quarter  of  an  ounce;  distilled  water,  at  120°,  ten  fluid 
ounces.  Infuse  in  a covered  vessel,  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain.) 
Dose,  foss.  to  foij. 

Tinctura  Ghiratce.  Tincture  of  Ghiretta.  (Take  of  chiretta, 
bruised,  two  ounces  and  a half ; proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate 
the  chiretta  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit, 
in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally ; then  transfer  to  a percolator, 
and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  the  re- 
maining five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation  is 
completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator  to  pressure,  filter 
the  product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make 
one  pint.)  Dose,  foss.  to  f3ij. 


* Chondrus  Crispus.  Garragheen,  or  Irish  moss.  This  sub- 
stance consists  of  this  and  many  allied  species,  dried  and  bleached 
in  the  sun.  For  medicinal  use  it  is  principally  gathered  by  the  pea- 
santry on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland.  As  commonly  met  with 
it  is  of  a yellowish- white  colour,  dry  and  very  crisp,  in  most  of  its 
properties  resembling  Iceland  moss,  but  being  more  mucilaginous 
and  less  bitter.  It  forms  a somewhat  similar  jelly  with  boiling  water 
or  milk,  and  is  frequently  used  as  a substitute  for  that  substance. 
Dr.  Frank,  of  Wolfenbiittel,  recommends  the  following  compound 
powder  of  Irish  moss  as  a diet  for  phthisical  patients,  and  for  children 
affected  with  tabes  mesent erica. 

Garragheen  Jelly.  Take  of  carragheen  moss,  cleaned,  gr.  xxx. ; 
spring  water,  ffixvj. ; boil  down  to  one-half,  strain  with  expression, 
and  add  to  the  strained  liquor,  white  sugar,  Mv. ; gum  arabic,  pow- 
dered, §j. ; and  powdered  orris-root,  gr.  xxx. ; heat  to, dryness  with 
a gentle  temperature,  stirring  constantly  so  as  to  obtain  a pulverulent 
mass,  to  which  §iij.  of  arrowroot  are  to  be  added  with  trituration.  A 
jelly  is  prepared  with  this  powder,  by  rubbing  a teaspoonful  of  it  with 
a little  cold  water,  and  then  pouring  a cupful  of  boiling  water  on  it. 
It  has  a most  agreeable  odour  and  taste,  and  is  highly  nutritious. 


Cinchona  Flava.  Yellow  Cinchona  Bark.  Cinchona  calisaya, 
Weddell,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Quinguinas,  Plates  2,  3 bis,  and  2b.  (The 
bark ; collected  in  Bolivia  and  southern  Peru.) 

Cinchona  Pallida.  Pale  Cinchona  Bark,  Cinchona  Conda- 
minea,  DC.  wrs.  chahuarguera  Pavon,  and  crispa  Tafalla.  Plates 
] and  2,  Howard's  Illustrations  ( Cinchona  chahuarguera  and  G. 
crispa).  (1  he  bark  ; collected  about  Loxa  in  Ecuador.) 

Cinchona  Rubra,  lied  Cinchona  Bark.  Cinchona  succirubra. 
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Pavon  M8.  Nueva  Quinologia.  Plate  9,  Howard's  Illustrations. 
(The  bark  ; collected  on  the  western  slopes  of  Chimborazo.) 

This  most  valuable  medicine  appears  to  have  been  unknown  in 
Europe  until  about  the  year  1640,  when  the  Countess  of  Chinchon, 
wife  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  on  her  return  to  Spain  brought  it  into 
notice, — hence  its  name  Cinchona  bark ; it  also  was  long  known  as  the 
pulvis  ComatisscE,  or  Countess"  powder.  Another  of  its  synonyms, 
Jesuits  harh,  was  derived  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  exten- 
sively traded  in  by  the  Jesuits  ; at  first  it  was  supposed  that  it  was 
the  produce  but  of  one  tree,  but  as  time  rolled  on,  the  varieties  of 
the  tribe  were  quickly  extended,  so  that  at  present  the  most  recent 
authority  on  the  subject,  Weddell,  admits  of  twenty-one  species. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  attending  upon  the  classification,  is  that 
trees  of  the  same  species  are  so  altered  by  climate  and  the  height 
at  which  they  are  found,  as  to  present  all  the  appearance  of  those 
of  a new  species.  A great  deal  of  the  confusion,  however,  which  so 
long  existed  regarding  the  natural  history  of  the  Cinchona  barks, 
has  been  cleared  up  by  the  investigations  of  Weddell  in  their  native 
country;  a full  account  of  which,  and  of  all  else  relating  to  so  im- 
portant a medicine,  is  contained  in  the  third  edition  of  Pereiras 
great  book, — an  account  complete  and  comprehensive  up  to  the 
time  ; moreover  possessing  for  the  student  of  the  Materia  Medica  a 
melancholy  interest,  as  being  the  last  portion  of  the  work  which  the 
author  was  spared  to  emend.  All  the  cinchona  trees  are  inhabitants 
of  the  Andes,  growing  at  different  elevations  from  3,937  to  10,728 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  region  extending  from  10^ 
N.  to  19°  S.  latitude.  They  belong  to  the  Natural  family  Cincho- 
nacecB,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — Trees  Or  tall  shrubs;  leaves,  shortly  petioled  with  plain 
margins;  stipules,  ovate  or  oblong,  foliaceous,  free  deciduous;  flowers  white  or  rose- 
coloured,  in  terminal  corymbose  panicles,  very  fragrant;  stamens,  included  within  the 
tube  of  the  corolla;  capsule,  ovate,  elongated,  crowned  with  the  teeth  of  the  calpc, 
2-celled,  2-valved,  containing  many  winged  seeds. 

PREPARATION. — Bark-peeling,  as  it  is  termed  in  South  America,  is  practised  by  the 
native  Indians ; the  bark  of  the  entire  tree  both  stem  and  branches  is  removed,  the  trees 
being  in  general  previously  cut  down ; it  is  then  dried  vdth  great  care  so  as  to  preserve 
its  bright  colour,  the  larger  and  thicker  portions  being  dried  so  as  to  form  flat  pieces, 
tlie  smaller  being  allowed  to  curl  into  quills.  The  epidermis,  with  the  lichens  which 
naturally  grow  on  it,  is  carefully  preserved  on  the  bark,  but  if  it  be  very  coarse  or  injured 
it  is  frequently  removed.  Bark-peeling  occupies  the  entire  of  the  dry  season  from  .May 
to  November,  and  those  employed  in  it  are  called  Cascarilleros. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  the  scope  of 
this  work  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  cinchona  bark  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  commerce. 

I shall  only  describe  those  which  most  frequently  occur,  and  wliich 
are  most  generally  used  for  medicinal  purposes  ; and  in  so  doing  I 
shall  adopt  the  classification  generally  followed  in  the  English  drug 
trade,  and  now  adopted  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  : — namely.  Yellow, 
Red,  and  Pale  Cinchona  barks. 
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1st. — Yellow  Bark,  Cinchona  flava.  The  botanical  origin  of 
this  bark,  the  China  regia  of  Von  Bergen,  the  Jaune  royal  of 
Guibourt,  is  ascribed  by  Weddell,  who  investigated  the  history  of 
Cinchona  barks  in  their  native  country,  to  the  Cinchona  calisaya. 
It  is  met  with  in  two  varieties,  quilled  and  flat.  The  quills  are 
generally  from  9 to  18  inches  long,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  from  one  to  six  or  seven  lines  in  thickness.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  singly  quilled,  and  coated  with  a very  rough 
light-grey  epidermis;  externally  they  are  marked  with  longitudinal 
wrinkles,  and  traversed  with  horizontal  fissures  often  extending  com- 
pletely round  the  quills  ; and  large  patches  of  grayish-white  lichens 
are  usually  adherent.  Internally,  they  are  smooth  and  of  a cinna- 
mon-brown colour.  The  flat  pieces  are  from  8 to  18  inches  long, 
from  one  to  four  inches  broad,  and  from  one  to  five  lines  thick ; they 
are  in  general  freed  of  their  epidermis,  but  when  present  it  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  quilled  bark.  The  colour  is  reddish-brown  externally 
and  cinnamon-brown  within.  Both  sorts  break  with  a fibrous,  splin- 
tery fracture,  and  yield  an  orange-yellow  powder.  They  have  a faint 
aromatic  odour,  and  an  aromatic,  bitter,  somewhat  astringent  taste. 
An  account  of  the  cryptogamic  plants  which  are  found  on  this  and 
the  other  sorts  of  cinchona  bark  has  been  given  by  Fee  and  by 
Zenker,  and  an  attempt  made  to  distinguish  the  different  barks  ac- 
cording to  the  species  which  predominate  on  each,  but  it  is  much 
too  refined  and  difficult  for  practical  purposes;  and  moreover  Weddell 
states  that  the  presence  of  peculiar  varieties  of  the  cryptogam ia  on 
the  barks  depends  on  the  districts  in  which  the  trees  grow  and  not 
on  the  .species  of  Cinchona.  The  yellow  bark  of  commerce  is  im- 
ported in  serons  and  chests  from  Arica,  a seaport  of  Bolivia.  The 
following  is  the  description  given  of  it  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

CHARACTERS. — In  flat  pieces,  nncoated  or  deprived  of  the  periderm,  rarely  in  coated 
quills,  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  long,  one  to  three  inches  wide,  and  two  to  four  lines 
thick,  compact  and  heavy;  outer  surface  brown,  marked  by  broad  sliallow  irregular 
longitudinal  depressions;  inner  surface  tawny-yellow,  fibrous;  transverse  fracture 
shortly  and  finely  fibrous.  Powder  cinnamon-brown,  somewhat  aromatic,  persistently 
bitter. 

— Bed  Bark,  Cinchona  ruhra.  The  species  from  which  this 
bark,  the  China  ruhra  of  Yon  Bergen,  the  Quinquina  rouge  verru- 
queux  et  non-verruqueux  of  Guibourt,  is  obtained,  is  as  yet  not 
certainly  ascertained.  Guibourt  is  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  Cinchona 
nitida  or  a variety  of  that  species,  but  Mr.  Elliot  Howard,  in  an 
interesting  memoir  published  in  the  16th  volume  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal,  is  of  opinion  from  observations  made  by  him  on 
specimens  received  from  the  place  of  growth,  that  it  is  procured  from 
a variety  of  the  Cinchona  ovata,  and  to  which  he  suggests  the  specific 
name  erythroderma  originally  proposed  by  Guibourt,  should  be  ap- 
plied. Weddell  has  .since  endorsed  this  opinion,  but  M.  Guibourt 
does  not  agree  with  it.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  now  ascribed  to 
Cinchona  succiruhra.  It  occurs  in  quills  and  in  flat  pieces.  The 
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quills  are  from  3 to  15  inches  long,  from  two  lines  to  an  inch  and 
a quarter  in  diameter,  and  from  half  a line  to  two  lines  thick.  Ex- 
ternally, they  are  of  a reddish-brown  colour, — the  smaller  quills  are 
gryish-brown  ; they  are  usually  rough,  wrinkled,  and  furrowed ; 
and  have  a few  scattered  patches  of  grayish-white  lichens.  The  flat 
pieces  are  from  two  inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  from  one  to  five 
inches  in  breadth,  and  from  a third  of  an  inch  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  ; they  are  seldom  quite  flat,  being  generally 
somewhat  convex.  The  epidermis  is  usually  absent,  it  is  of  a reddish 
or  chesnut-brown  colour,  rough,  wrinkled,  and  generally  warty.  The 
inner  surface  of  both  sorts  is  fibrous,  and  of  a reddish -yellow  or  red- 
dish-brown colour,  the  thickest  pieces  being  the  darkest  coloured. 
The  transverse  fracture  is  fibrous  and  splintery,  and  the  powder  is 
pale  reddish-brown.  Eed  bark  has  a feebly  aromatic,  somewhat 
earthy  odour,  and  a bitter,  strongly  astringent  taste.  It  is  imported 
from  Guayaquil  and  Lima  in  chests,  never  in  serons ; good  red  bark 
IS  now  scarce  in  the  English  market,  and  does  not  occur  in  as  large 
pieces  as  it  formerly  did ; when  met  with  genuine  it  is  much  esteemed 
and  bears  a high  price.  The  following  is  the  officinal  description. 

CHARACTERS.  In  flat  Or  curved  pieces,  less  frequently  in  quills,  coated  with  the 
periderm,  varying  in  length  from  a few  inches  to  two  feet,  from  one  to  three  inches 
wide,  and  two  to  six  lines  thick,  compact  and  heavy;  outer  surface  brown  or  reddish- 
brown,  rarely  white  from  adherent  lichens,  rugged  or  wrinkled  longitudinally,  frequently 
warty,  and  crossed  by  deep  transverse  cracks;,  inner  surface  redder;  fractured  surface 
often  approaching  to  brick-red  ; transverse  fracture  finely  fibrous;  powder  red-brown  • 
taste  bitter  and  astringent.  ’ 

— Pale  Bark.  This  bark  f Cinchona  coronce,  E.,  Grown  or 
Loxa  hark,  D .,  the  China  loxa  of  Y on  Bergen,  Quinquina  de  Loxa 
of  Guibourt)  is  the  produce  of  the  Cinchona  Gondaminea  of  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonplandt.  It  is  always  met  with  in  the  form  of  quills, 
never  in  flat  pieces.  These  quills  are  single  or  double,  from  six  to 
fifteen  inches  long,  from  two  lines  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from 
one-fourth  of  a line  to  two  lines  thick.  The  epidermis  is  always 
present,  it  is  furrowed  with  numerous  transverse  fissures  or  cracks ; 
and  frequently  also  with  longitudinal  splits.  Externally  the  bark  is 
of  a pale  grayish-brown  colour,  and  covered  with  a great  number  of 
small  whitish  and  ash-coloured  lichens.  Internally  it  is  smooth  and 
of  a pale  cinnamon-brown  colour ; its  fracture  is  fibrous,  and  it  yields 
a paler  coloured  powder  than  either  yellow  or  red  bark.  The  odour 
and  taste  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  red  bark.  In  the  Pliarma- 
copceia  it  is  thus  described. 

CHARACTERS. — From  half  a line  to  a line  thick,  in  single  or  double  quills,  which 
are  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  long,  two  to  eight  lines  in  diameter,  Iwittle,  easily  splitting 
longitudinally,  and  breaking  with  a short  transverse  fracture;  outer  surface  brown  ami 
wrinkled,  or  grey  and  speckled  with  .adherent  lichens,  with  or  without  numerous  tnans- 
verse  cracks;  inner  surface  bright  orange  or  cinmamou-browii : powder  p.ale  brown, 
slightly  bitter,  very  astringent. 

* Cinchona  Micrantiia,  D.  Cinchona  Cinerea,  E.— Gray  or 
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Huanuco  Bark.  Silver  Bark.  This,  the  fourth  variety  of  bark  which 
w'as  officinal  in  the  last  editions  of  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeias, is  also  a pale  bark,  and  whenever  met  with,  at  least  in 
the  Dublin  market,  is  sold  under  that  name ; it  is  rather  scarce  at 
present,  but  is  a very  good  bark;  it  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  other  barks  by  the  edges  of  the  most  perfect  quills  being  cut 
obliquely  ; it  is  the  produce  of  Cinchona  micrantha.  Both  these 
varieties  of  pale  bark  are  imported  from  Loxa  and  Lima  in  chests 
and  in  serons,  and  are  often  mixed  together  in  the  same  package. 
Cinchona  lancifolia,  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
as  one  of  the  sources  from  wdiich  quinia  may  be  procured,  and  which 
yields  the  orange  hark  of  Mutis,  the  fibrous  Carthagena  bark, 
Bogota  bark,  and  Coqicetta  hark  of  more  modern  pharmacologists,  is 
a native  of  New  Granada.  Its  bark  presents  a silvery  appearance, 
from  the  presence  of  lichens.  It  may  be  met  with  either  in  quills 
or  flat  pieces,  but  its  remarkable  features  are  the  splintery  nature 
of  its  fracture,  and  its  orange  colour. 

Several  other  varieties  of  cinchona  bark,  although  not  officinal, 
are  frequently  met  with  in  commerce,  and  are  many  of  them  of 
good  quality ; a detailed  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Pereira,  of  Christison,  of  Guibourt,  and  of  Weddell.  The  so-called 
false  cinchona  harks  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  adultera- 
tions. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analyses  of  various 
chemists,  more  especially  those  of  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  cinchona 
bark  appears  to  consist  of  five  peculiar  alkaloids — quinia,  cinchonia, 
quinidia,  cinchonidia,  and  aricina  or  cuzconia,  in  combination 
with  three  acids — kinic  or  cinchonic,  kinovic  and  tannic,  together 
with  two  peculiar  colouring  matters — cinchonic  red  and  cinchonic 
yellow,  green  fatty  matter,  kinate  of  lime,  starch,  gum,  ligneous 
fibre,  and  a trace  of  volatile  oil.  The  proportion  of  these  ingre- 
dients, particularly  the  alkaloids — the  last  of  which  has  not  been 
used  in  medicine,  and  the  existence  of  which  is  more  than  proble- 
matical, inasmuch  as,  though  announced  by  Pelletier,  subsequent 
investigators  have  failed  in  procuring  it,  difiers  remarkably  in  the 
various  kinds  of  bark  ; thus  quinia  predominates  in  yellow  bark, 
and  cmchonm  in  pale  bark,  while  they  are  contained  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  in  red  bark  : quinidia  has  been  found  in  the  brown 
and  ^ay  barks  only.  In  addition  to  these  five  alkaloids,  Pasteur 
describes  two  others,  derivatives  through  the  agency  of  heat,  respec- 
rively  irotn  qumia  and  cinchonia,  which  are  called  Quinicia  and 
Cvnckonicia.  Ihe  medicinal  properties  of  bark  depend  principally 
on  the  alkaloids  quinia,  quinidia,  cinchonia,  and  cinchonidia  ; of 
these  the  first  is  generally  considered  the  most  active.  A salt  of  it, 
the  sulphate,  is  in  very  general  use  as  a substitute  for  cinchona  bark. 

^uunia  is  most  readily  obtained  by  precipitating  a solution  of  tlie 
sulphate  of  ([Uinia  witli  ammonia,  when  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  a 
snow-white  amorphous  powder,  which  may  be  readily  obtained  in  the 
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form  of  delicate  silky  needles,  by  dissolving  it  to  .saturation  in  boilinc? 
alcohol,  and  cooling  the  solution  very  slowly  ; it  is  void  of  odour,  has 
an  extremely  bitter  taste,  and  is  strongly  alkaline.  It  requires  for  its 
solution  200  parts  of  boiling  water,  but  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  But  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  quinia  is 
the  beautiful  emerald-green  colour  which  results  on  treating  a solu- 
tion containing  it,  or  one  of  its  salts,  with  a fresh  solution  of°chlorine 
and  then  with  ammonia.  Cinchonia  may  be  obtained  from  pale 
bark  by  a similar  process  to  that  for  the  preparation  of  quinia  from 
yellow  bark.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms,  is  inodoroms,  and 
has  a feebly  bitter  taste.  It  requires  2500  parts  of  boiling  water  to 
dissolve  it,  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  ether,  and  is  much  less 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  quinia  ; in  other  respects  it  bears  much  re- 
semblance to  that  alkaloid,  from  which,  however,  it  can  be  readily 
distinguished  by  its  yielding  a white  precipitate  instead  of  the 
emerald-green  colour  when  its  solution  is  treated  with  chlorine  and 
then  with  ammonia.  _ Its  composition  is  C40H24N2O2.  The  existence 
ot  a third  alkaloid  in  cinchona  possessing  the  same  composition  as 
quinia  had  been  noticed  by  several  analytical  chemists,  but  its  distinct 
nature  was  first  fully  proved  by  in  1848  Van  Heijningen,  who  termed 
it  quinine,  followed  in  1850  by  Hlasiwetz,  who  named  it  Cincho- 
tin,  and  by  Leers  in  1852.  The  correctness  of  the  views  of  those 
who  regarded  this  substance  as  a distinct  alkaloid  is  now  more  than 
acknowledged,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  to  consist  of  turn  distinct 
alkaloids,  one  of  which  has  been  named  Quinidia,  and  its  composi- 
tion has  been  stated  to  be  C40H24N2O4.  It  has  been  found  in  most 
of  the  pale  barks,  being  obtained  from  them  by  a process  similar  to 
that  for  procuring  quinia,  but  its  salts  being  more  soluble  than  those 
of  quinia  they  remain  in  the  mother  waters.  In  other  respects  both  | 
the  alkaloid  and  its  salts  very  closely  resemble  quinia  and  its  salts. 

The  remarkable  difference  between  this  alkaloid  and  all  the  others  r 

is  that  the  solution  of  its  sulphate  is  precipitated  by  a solution  of  1 

iodide  of  potassium.  The  fourth  alkaloid  Cinchonidia  is  isomeric  ; 

with  cinchonia,  which  it  resembles  in  not  striking  the  green  colour  J 

with  the  chlorine  and  ammonia  test,  but  from  which  it  differs  in  /' 

being  more  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  its  behaviour  with  polarized  light, 
cinchonia  producing  deviation  to  the  right,  cinchonidia  to  the  left. 

The  fifth  alkaloid,  which  was  named  by  its  discoverers  ylricMm,  was  f 
found  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  in  Arica  or  Cuzco-bark.  The  fol-  | . 
lowing  table  will  show  at  a glance  the  composition  and  leading 
characters  of  these  alkaloids.  I have  excluded  Aricina  from  the 
list,  as  its  existence  at  all  is  more  than  problematical;  and  Quinicia 
and  Cinchonicia,  inasmuch  as  they  are  rather  the  results  of  chemical 
changes  than  original  constituents  in  bark,  contenting  myself  with 
remarking  that  their  action  on  polarized  light  is  to  turn  the  flame 
feebly  to  the  right. 
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CHAKACTEES. 

QUINIXE. 

QUINIDIA. 

CINCIIONIA. 

CIXCHONIDIA. 

Composition 

C,„H,,NA- 

Polarization 

Left. 

Right. 

Right. 

Left. 

Solubility  in  water  at 
62°  F. 

In  400  parts. 

In  2,580  parts. 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Solubility  in  water  at 
212°F. 

In  250  parts. 

In  1,358  parts. 

In  2,500  parts. 

Scarcely  soluble 

Solubility  in  Ether 

Very  soluble 

Scarcely  soluble 

Scarcely  soluble 

Soluble. 

Chlorine  and  Ammo- 
nia test 

Splendid  eme- 
rald-green 
color. 

Green  colour. 

White  precipi- 
tate. 

Unaltered. 

Solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium 

No  precipitate. 

White  precipi- 
tate. 

No  precipitate. 

No  precipitate. 

The  other  substances  of  which  cinchona  bark  is  composed  are 
unimportant  in  a medical  point  of  view.  Gum  is  found  in  the  pale 
barks  only. 

The  active  constituents  of  cinchona  bark  are  extracted  by  water, 
alcohol,  proof  spirit,  and  the  dilute  acids.  Of  these  the  acids  much 
diluted,  and  proof  spirit  are  the  best  solvents  Boiling  water  dissolves 
out  the  active  principles  more  completely  than  cold  water,  but  con- 
tinued boiling,  as  in  preparing  decoctions  and  syrups,  causes  the 
red  colouring  matter  to  form  a very  insoluble  compound  with  the 
alkaloids.  The  action  of  various  re-agents  on  the  infusion  of  cinchona 
bark  has  been  proposed  as  a means  for  ascertaining  the  medicinal 
value  of  the  different  varieties  ; but  the  results  obtained  by  those 
who  have  published  their  experiments  are  so  dissimilar,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  any  account  of  them  here. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  principal  frauds  that  are  practised  with 
reference  to  cinchona  bark  are,  the  substitution  of  the  inferior  true 
barks  for  the  finer  sorts ; the  admixture  of  bark  which  has  been  ex- 
hausted by  successive  macerations  and  then  dried,  with  good  bark; 
and  the  substitution  of  the  so-called  spurious  or  false  cinchona 
harks  for  the  true  barks.  Of  the  false  barks,  three  in  particular 
have  been  described,  namely,  Piton  bark,  Caribbean  bark,  and  Pitaya 
bark.  They  have  all  a disagreeable  bitter  taste,  not  aromatic  : the 
latter  only  has  been  met  with  in  British  commerce  ; it  occurs  in 
quills,  thin,  compact,  grayish-yellow  externally,  blackish-brown  in- 
ternally. A class  of  barks  called  on  the  continent  white  cinchonas, 
but  always  looked  on  in  the  British  market  as  spurious  or  false 
cinchonas,  is  often  met  with  mixed  with  the  officinal  barks.  They 
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are  clistirigiushed  by  the  epidermis  being  whitish  or  pale-yellowish 
micacioii^  smooth  or  not  cracked,  and  adherent  to  the  cortical 
layers.  The  other  adulterations  which  have  been  mentioned  above 
are  very  difficult  to  discover,  as  great  experience  is  required  to  judge 
ot  the  quality  of  bark  by  its  physical  properties,  especially  if  in 
powder;  when  in  pieces  Weddell  conceives  that  by  attentive  consi- 
deration of  its  fracture,  we  can  arrive  at  a proper  estimation  of  the 
commercial  value  of  a given  specimen.  Quinia  being  most  largely 
present  in  those  barks  in  which  the  fibres  are  short  and  intimately 
mixed  with  cells,  whilst  in  those  in  which  the  cellular  structure 
predominates  cinchonia  abounds,  therefore  the  bark  the  fracture  of 
which  is  uniformly  shoii  and  fibrous  is  certain  to  be  richer  in 
qumia,  and  therefore _ more  energetic  as  a remedial  agent  than  one 
the  fracture  of  which  is  loartly  smooth  and  partly  long  fibrous,  in 
which  we  are  more  likely  to  find  cinchonia.  Of  the  quality  of  yellow 
bark,  however,  the  best  characteristic  is,  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
qumia  which  it  yields  when  treated  by  the  process  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia  , but  as  this  process  is  difficult  of  application  on  the  small  scale, 
the  following  tests  have  been  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

TEST. — Of  Yellow  Bark.  Boil  100  grains  of  the  bark,  reduced  to  very  fine  powder 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  a fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water  acidulated  with  ten  minims 
ot  hydrochloric  acid ; and  allow  it  to  macerate  for  twenty-tour  hours.  Transfer  the  whole 
to  a small  displacement  tube,  and  after  the  fluid  has  ceased  to  percolate  add  at  intervals 
about  an  ounce  and  a half  of  similarly  acidulated  water,  or  add  until  the  fluid  which 
passes  through  is  free  from  colour.  Add  to  the  percolated  fluid  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead,  until  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  has  been  removed,  taking  care  that  the 
fluid  remains  acid  in  reaction.  Filter  and  wash  with  a little  distilled  water.  To  the 
filtrate  add  about  thirty-five  grains  of  caustic  potash,  or  as  much  as  will  cause  the  pre- 
cipitate which  is  at  first  formed  to  be  nearly  redissolved,  and  afterwards  six  fluid  drachms 
of  pure  ether.  Then  shake  briskly,  and,  having  removed  the  ether,  repeat  the  process 
twice  with  three  fluid  drachms  of  ether,  or  until  a drop  of  the  ether  employed  leaves  on 
evaporation  searcely  any  perceptible  residue.  Lastly,  evaporate  the  mixed  ethereal 
solutions  in  a capsule.  The  residue,  which  consists  of  nearly  pure  Quinia,  when  dry 
should  weigh  not  less  than  2 grains,  and  should  be  readily  soluble  in  dilute  sulphurio 
acid.— 0/  Red  Bark.  200  grains  of  the  bark,  treated  iii  the  manner  directed  in  the 
test  for  yellow  cinchona  bark,  with  the  substitution  of  chloroform  for  ether,  should  yield 
not  less  than  2 grains  of  alkaloids, — Of  Pale  Bark.  100  grains  of  the  bark,  treated 
in  the  manner  directed  in  the  test  for  yellow  cinchona  bark,  with  the  substitution  of 
chloroform  for  ether,  should  yield  not  less  than  2 grains  of  alkaloids. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TESTS.— By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon 
bark,  it  is  exhausted  of  its  alkaloids,  the  resulting  solution  is  freed 
from  its  colouring  matter  by  the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  which 
forms  with  it  an  insoluble  mass,  which  is  removed  by  filtration ; on 
the  addition  of  caustic  potash  the  hydrochloric  acid  unites  with  it, 
and  the  alkaloids  are  precipitated,  but  are  partially  redissolved  in 
the  excess  used,  and  by  the  subsequent  treatment,  in  the  first  test, 
with  ether,  the  quinia  is  dissolved  out,  it  of  all  the  alkaloids  being 
most  soluble  in  ether ; and  by  evaporation  and  weighing  the  product 
its  per-centage  can  be  established.  In  the  second  and  third  tests 
chloroform  i.s  used,  its  solvent  action  over  all  the  alkaloids  generally 
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being  greater  than  that  of  ether.  The  Edinburgh  College  has  given 
the  following  test  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  alkaloid  contained 
may  be  readily  procured  in  an  impure  state  t A.  filtered  decoction 
of  100  grs.  in  fsij.  of  distilled  water  gives,  with  f.^j.  of  concentrated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  a precipitate  which  when,  heated  in 
the  fluid  becomes  a fused  mass,  weighing  when  cold  two  grains  or 
more,  and  easily  soluble  in  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  Manufacturers 
of  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  however,  generally  employ  the  test  pro- 
posed by  Guibourt,  by  which  the  quantity  of  lime  contained  in  the 
specimen  is  ascertained,  for  it  has  been' found  that  those  barks  which 
are  most  rich  in  quinia  also  contain  most  lime ; the  process  is  as 
follows  : — “ Mix  the  bark  in  fine  powder  with  water,  so  as  to  form 
it  into  a firm  paste,  place  this  on  paper,  filter  and  add  sulphate  of 
soda  to  the  filtered  liquor  as  long  as  the  white  sulphate  of  lime  is 
precipitated.”  According  to  Berzelius,  the  most  efficacious  barks  are 
those  which  contain  most  tannin : consequently,  those  which  in  infu- 
sion give  the  largest  precipitate  with  solution  of  gelatin  and  with 
tartar  emetic,  should  be  preferred ; and  this  test  is  applicable  to  all 
sorts  of  cinchona  bark.  Powdered  cinchona  bark  is  often  adulterated 
with  red-saunders  wood  in  fine  powder  ; the  fraud  may  be  easily 
detected  by  agitating  the  suspected  specimen  either  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine or  sulphuric  ether : if  it  be  thus  adulterated,  it  will  commu- 
nicate a saffron  colour  to  either  of  these  liquids  after  a few  minutes, 
but  the  pure  bark  has  no  effect  on  them. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  topical  action  of  cinchona  bark 
is  astringent,  antiseptic,  and  somewhat  irritant ; its  general  effects 
on  the  system,  especially  if  given  where  debility  exists,  are  emi- 
nently tonic;  and  when  administered  in  certain  states  of  disease 
it  is  anti-periodic,  that  is  to  say,  it  possesses  the  power  of  checking 
diseases  which  recur  at  regular  intervals,  as  ague,  remittent  fever, 
and  periodic  neuralgia.  The  cinchona  alkaloids,  without  its  astrin- 
gency,  possess  in  a concentrated  degree  the  other  properties  of  bark, 
and  consequently  since  their  discovery  have  been  substituted  to  a 
great  extent  for  the  drug  itself.  Of  the  alkaloids,  it  has  been  a very 
generally  received  opinion  that  quinia  is  much  more  active  than 
cinchonia,  and  consequently  the  use  of  the  latter  has  been  very  re- 
stricted ; recent  experience,  however,  particularly  on  the  continent, 
goes  far  to  establish  the  almost  equal  activity  of  cinchonia  ; indeed, 
according  to  some,  while  equally  energetic  as  a tonic  and  anti-peri- 
odic, it  is  less  irritant ; yet  some  carefully  conducted  experiments  by 
Bouchardat,  Delondre,  and  Giraud  show  that  while  sulphate  of  cin- 
chonia does  not  like  sulphate  of  quinia  produce  ringing  in  the  ears 
and  derangement  of  vision,  it  gives  rise  to  intense  headache,  chiefly 
affecting  the  brows  and  accompanied  by  a remarkable  feeling  of  com- 
pression of  the  head,  and  also  that  its  administration  causes  precor- 
dial pains,  sighing,  and  a sensation  of  fainting.  Quinidia  appears 
to  be  nearly  if  not  quite  as  active  as  quinia,  at  least  such  was  the 
result  arrived  at  by  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  in  some  trials  which  he  made 
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With  the  sulphate  in  the  City  of  London  Hospital ; it  has  not  how- 
ever been  ^ yet  sufficiently  tested,  and  therefore  is  not  in  <^eneral 
^e.  Aricina  has  not  been  employed  in  medicine  that  I am“aware. 
Most  practitioners,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  none  of  the  alka- 
loids possess  the  same  medical  properties  as  cinchona  bark,  more 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  diseases  ; but  if  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  statements  of  those  who  have  employed  it  the 
amorphous  qumia  of  Liebig,  presently  to  be  described,  is  identical 
in  action  with  the  bark  itself. 

As  a topical  agent  bark  h&s  been  used  in  the  form  of  powder  or 
ecoction  as  an  application  to  foul  ulcers  with  excessive  discharge 
and  to  mortified  parts ; but  for  this  purpose  it  is  inferior  to  many  of 
t^  vegetable  substances  contained  in  the  division  AstTingents  (see 
Chapter  IV.).  As  an  internal  remedy,  bark  is  the  most  highly 
esteemed  and  most  generally  employed  tonic  in  the  whole  Materia 
Medica.  Its  employment  is  indicated  in  all  cases  of  debility  un- 
accompanied by  any  tendency  to  inflammation  or  to  active  hemor- 
rhage, and  provided  also  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  be  not  in 
an  irritable  condition.  It  is  found  peculiarly  serviceable  in  those 
forms  of  debility  with  great  laxity  of  the  solids,  which  depend  on, 
or  aie  attended  with,  profuse  discharges  from  the  secreting  organs. 
In  the  debility  attendant  on  convalescence  from  acute  diseases,%iu- 
chona  and  its  alkaloids  are  also  found  most  efficacious  tonics,  but 
they  should  be  administered  at  first  with  great  caution,  as  any  over- 
excitement is  apt  to  cause  a recurrence  of  the  febrile  or  inflamma- 
tory symptoms. 


rhe  principal  use,  however,  of  bark  (or  of  the  preparations  of 
quinia)  is  as  an  antiperiodic.  In  all  diseases  assuming  an  intermit- 
tent or  remittent  type,  it  is  found  to  be  the  most  efficacious  remedy 
which  has  been  as  yet  discovered  ; but  its  onodus  operandi  in  the 
cure  of  these  maladies  is  so  obscure,  that  it  is  in  general  said  to  be 
specijic.  Bark  and  the  preparations  of  quinia  are  best  administered 
during  the  stage  of  intermission  or  remission,  and  given  in  as  full 
doses  as  the  stomach  can  bear,  for  it  is  essential  to  their  beneficial 
influence  that  vomiting  or  purging  be  not  produced.  If  there  is 
irritability  of  the  stomach  or  any  inflammatory  tendency  present,  • 
they  should  be  previously  removed  by  appropriate  treatment;  and 
indeed  in  most  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  the  administration  of  an 
emetic  and  purgative,  previously  to  the  employment  of  cinchona  or 
its  alkaloids,  will  be  found  serviceable.  In  neuralgic  affections,  in 
rheumatism,  headache,  amaurosis,  spasmodic  stricture,  &c.  recurring 
at  regular  intervals,  bark  is  found  equally  efficacious  as  in  intermit- 
tent fever.  It  is  also  employed  with  much  benefit  in  some  inflam- 
matory affections,  when  they  assume  an  asthenic  type,  or  when  they 
occur  in  the  old  and  debilitated,  as  in  erysipelas,  rheumatism,  scro- 
fulous ophthalmia,  etc. 

Sulphate  of  quinia,  given  in  large  doses  frequently  repeated,  has 
been  in  many  iastances  found  productive  of  much  benefit  in  the 
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treatment  of  tetanus  ; and  it  has  been  also  much  used  in  France, 
in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  scruples,  repeated  three  or  four  times 
a day,  as  a remedy  for  acute  rheumatism.  In  all  the  diseases  above 
enumerated,  unless  where  an  astringent  effect  is  required,  the  cin- 
chona alkaloids  may  be  used,  and  they  are  preferred  by  many  to 
the  bark  itself.  I must  however  confess  that  every  day  s increased 
experience  induces  me  to  prefer  the  preparations  of  bark  to  those  of 
any  of  its  alkaloids  w'hen  a tonic  effect  is  sought  for. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Cinchona  bark  is  seldom 
given  in  the  present  day  in  the  form  of  powder;  the  dose  as  a tonic 
is  from  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xl.  two  or  three  times  a day  ; as  an  antiperiodic, 
from  gr.  lx.  to  gr.  cxx.  every  second  or  third  hour ; but  few  stomachs 
can  bear  such  large  doses.  Its  taste  is  best  concealed  by  milk,  with 
which,  how^ever,  it  should  not  be  mixed  until  immediately  before  it 
is  taken.  I have  found  an  old  fashioned  way  of  prescribing  bark, 
gr.  XV.  or  XX.  of  the  powder  in  a wine-glassful  of  port  wine,  very 
effective. 

PREPARATIONS. — OfYdlow  Bark.  Quinias  sulphas,  decoctum,  extractum  liquidum, 
infusum,  tinctura. — Of  Pale  Bark.  Tinctura  composita. 

Decoctum  Cinchonoi  Flavce.  Decoction  of  Yellow  Cinchona. 
(Take  of  yellow  cinchona  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  one  ounce  ; dis- 
tilled w^ater,  one  pint.  Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  vessel. 
Strain  the  decoction,  when  cold,  through  calico  ; and  add  sufficient 
distilled  water  through  the  filter  to  make  up  the  quantity  to  sixteen 
fluid  ounces.)  Dose,  f^ss.  to  f^ij. 

Extractum  Cinchonce  Flavce  Liquidum.  Liquid  Extract  of 
Yellow  Cinchona.  (Take  of  yellow  cinchona  bark,  in  coarse  pow- 
der, one  pound;  distilled  water,  a sufficient  quantity;  rectified  spirit, 
one  fluid  ounce.  Macerate  the  cinchona  bark  in  two  pints  of  the" 
water,  for  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  frequently ; then  pack  in  a 
percolator,  and  add  more  water,  until  twelve  pints  have  been  col- 
lected, or  a sufficient  quantity  to  exhaust  the  bark.  Evaporate  the 
liquor  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  160°  to  a pint ; then  filter 
through  paper,  and  continue  the  evaporation  to  three  fluid  ounces,  or 
until  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  T200.  When  cold,  add 
the  spirit  gradually,  constantly  stirring.  The  specific  gravity  should 
be  about  ITOO.)  Introduced  as  a ready  method  of  preparing  the 
infusion,  one  fluid  drachm  representing  the  amount  of  bark  contained 
in  eight  ounces  of  the  infusion.  Dose,  min.  x.  to  min.  xx.  Rarely 
prescribed  per  se. 

Infasum  Cinchonce  Flavce.  Lnfusion  of  Yellow  Cinchona. 
(Take  of  yellow  cinchona  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Infuse  in  a covered  vessel, 
for  two  hours,  and  filter  through  paper.)  Dose,  f5j.  to  fSij.  In  a 
former  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia  an  infusion  of  bark 
was  prepared  with  cold  water,  by  maceration  for  24  hours ; it  was  a 
favourite  remedy  with  most  practitioners  in  cases  where  irritability 
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of  the  digestive  organs  contraindicated  the  use  of  a more  active  pre- 
paration. 

Tinctura  CinchoncE  Flavoe.  Tincture  of  Yellow  Cinchona. 
(Take  of  yellow  cinchona  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces;  proof 
spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate  the  cinchona  bark  for  forty-eight  hours, 
with  fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit,  in  a clo.se  vessel,  agitating  occa- 
sionally ; then  transfer  to  a percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to 
pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit. 
As  soon  as  the  percolation  is  completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the 
percolator  to  pressure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add 
sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  Dose,  f5ss.  to  f3ij. 

Tinctura  Ginchonce  Coinposita.  Compound  Tincture  of  Cin- 
chona. (Take  of  pale  cinchona  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  two  ounces; 
bitter  orange  peel,  cut  small,  and  bruised,  one  ounce ; serpentary, 
bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; saffron,  sixty  grains  ; cochineal,  in  powder, 
thirty  grains ; proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate  the  cinchona  bark, 
and  the  other  ingredients,  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  ounces 
of  the  spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally  ; then  transfer 
to  a percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the 
percolator  the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  ds  the 
percolation  is  completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator  to 
pressure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  proof 
spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  This,  a more  agreeable  but  less  powerful 
tonic  than  the  simple  tincture,  is  an  excellent  preparation  when 
the  digestive  organs  are  much  debilitated ; I have  found  it  especially 
useful  in  idiopathic  erysipelas.  It  is  commonly  known  as  Huxham’s 
tincture  of  hark.  Dose,  f5j.  to  foss. 

* Syrup  of  Bark,  cadet.  (Any  variety  of  cinchona  bark,  accord- 
ing to  prescription,  bruised,  Mij.  ; pure  sugar,  ibj.  oiv. ; distilled 
water,  Oiij. ; boil  for  half  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel ; remove  from 
the  fire,  set  aside  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  strain  with  ex- 
pression ; as  soon  as  the  liquid  is  quite  cold,  filter  ; evaporate  the 
filtered  liquid  with  a gentle  heat  to  the  consistence  of  a syrup,  and 
finally  strain.)  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  form  for  preparing 
the  syrup  of  bark  ; I have  tried  it  for  some  years  with  excellent 
results.  The  dose  is  from  f5j.  to  foss. 

* Jelly  of  Bark  and  Iceland  Moss.  (Iceland  moss ; carragheen 
moss,  of  each,  §j. ; cinchona  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  5ss. ; boil  slowly 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a quart  of  water  ; express  through 
fine  muslin,  and  add,  tincture  of  orange  peel,  fSij. ; and  white  sugar, 
§ij.)  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  D.  Moore  of  this  city  for  the  formula 
for  this  preparation ; the  dose  of  it  is  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  three 
times  a day. 

Quini^  Sulphas.  Sulphate  of  Quinia.  (The  sulphate  of  an 
alkaloid,  C4oH2.iN204,HO,S03  -j-  7H0,  prepared  from  yellow-cin- 
chona bark,  and  from  the  bark  of  cinchona  lancifolia  Mutis). 

PREPARATION. — “ Take  of  yellow  cinchona  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  ; 
hydrochloric  acid,  three  fluid  ounces;  distilled  water,  a sufficiency ; solution  of  soda. 
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four  pints;  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a sufficiency.  Dilute  the  hydrochloric  acid  with  ten 
pints  of  the  water.  Place  the  cinchona  bark  in  a porcelain  basin,  and  add  to  it  as 
much  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  will  render  it  thoroughly  moist.  After  maceration, 
with  occasional  stirring  for  twenty-four  hours,  place  the  bark  in  a displacement  appa- 
ratus, and  percolate  with  the  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  solution  which  drops 
through  is  nearly  destitute  of  bitter  taste.  Into  this  liquid  pour  the  solution  of  soda, 
agitate  well,  let  the  precipitate  completely  subside,  decant  the  supernatant  fluid,  collect 
the  precipitate  on  a filter,  and  wash  it  with  cold  distilled  water  until  the  washings 
cease  to  have  colour.  Transfer  the  precipitate  to  a porcelain  dish  containing  a pint  of 
distilled  water,  and  applying  to  this  a steam  heat  gradually  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
until  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  has  been  dissolved,  and  a neutral  liquid 
has  been  obtained.  Filter  the  solution  while  hot  through  paper,  wash  the  filter  with 
boiling  distilled  water,  concentrate  till  a film  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  solution,  and 
set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  should  be  dried  on  filtering  paper  without  the 
application  of  heat. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  digestion  with  hydrochloric  acid 
the  hark  is  exhausted  of  its  alkaloids,  which  on  the  addition  of  the 
soda  are  precipitated,  chloride  of  sodium  remaining  in  solution.  On 
the  addition  to  the  precipitate  of  sulphuric  acid,  sulphates  of  quinia 
and  of  cinchonia  are  formed,  and  advantage  of  priority  of  crystalliza- 
tion is  taken  in  virtue  of  which  the  sulphate  of  quinia  is  obtained, 
leaving  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia  in  the  mother  liquor.  The  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  of  quinia  obtained  from  yellow-bark  varies  with 
the  quality  of  the  bark,  the  average  may  be  stated  to  be  from  to 
3 per  cent. 

CHARACTERS. — Filiform,  sUky,  snow-white  crystals,  of  a pure  intensely  bitter  taste, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  yet  imparting  to  it  a peculiar  bluish  tint.  The  solution  gives 
with  chloride  of  barium  a white  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  when  treated 
first  with  solution  of  chlorine  and  afterwards  with  ammonia  it  becomes  of  a splendid 
emerald-green  colour. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  occurs  in  very  fine,  needle-like,  silky, 
flexible  crystals  of  a perfectly  white  colour ; they  are  inodorous,  and 
have  a very  bitter  taste.  Exposed  to  the  air  they  effloresce  slightly ; 
by  a moderate  heat  they  are  fused,  and  by  a red  heat  are  decomposed. 
Sulphate  of  quinia  requires  for  its  solution  740  parts  of  cold,  but 
only  30  of  boiling  water,  possessing  the  peculiar  property  of  giving 
a blue  tinge  to  the  surface  of  the  water  ; it  is  soluble  in  80  parts  of 
' cold  alcohol  (specific  gravity  *850),  and  in  much  less  of  boiling  alco- 
hol ; it  is  very  soluble  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  This  salt  is  com- 
posed of  1 equivalent  of  quinia  (C40H24N2O4),  1 of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  8 of  water.  As  already  mentioned,  its  behaviour  with  ammonia 
and  chlorine  is  most  characteristic  of  quinia  and  its  salts. 

TESTS. — Dissolves  in  pure  sulphuric  acid  with  a feeble  yellowish  tint,  and  undergoes 
no  further  change  of  colour  when  gently  warmed.  Ten  grains  with  ten  minims  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  and  half  a fluid  ounce  of  water  form  a perfect  solution,  from  which  am- 
monia throws  down  a white  precipitate.  This  redissolves  on  agitating  the  whole  with 
half  a fluid  ounce  of  pure  ether,  without  the  production  of  any  crystalline  matter 
floating  on  the  lower  of  the  two  strata,  into  which  the  agitated  fluid  separates  on  rest. 
The  upper  stratum  of  fluid,  if  entirely  removed  by  a pipette  and  evaporated,  leaves  a 
white  residue,  which  when  dried  in  the  air  without  heat  weighs  8‘6  grains. 
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ADULTERATIONS. — Sulphate  of  Quinia  is  very  liable  to  adultera- 
tion ; the  substances  which  are  generally  employed  for  this  purpose 
are,  sulphate  of  lime,  gum,  sugar  or  mannite,  starch,  fatty  matters, 
and  sulphate  of  cinchonia.  By  the  apphcation  of  the  pharmacopoeial 
test  the  freedom  from  any  of  these  impurities  will  be  ascertained  ; on 
adding  ammonia  to  a solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  we  have  hydrated 
quinia  precipitated  (C4oH24N204-f  6HO) : this  if  pure  redis.solves  in 
ether,  but  if  cinchonia  be  present,  a crystalline  appearance  presents 
itself  between  the  strata  of  ether  and  water  ; the  quantity  operated 
upon,  and  the  amount  of  resulting  product,  are  in  strict  accordance 
with  their  respective  chemical  equivalents.  Salicin  and  Caffein  are 
stated  to  be  frequently  employed  on  the  continent  of  late  years  for 
the  adulteration  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  the  latter  is  too  dear  in  this 
country  to  be  used  for  that  purpose;  the  presence  of  the  former 
may  be  discovered  by  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
if  salicin  be  present  it  will  be  changed  to  a bright-red  colour,  but 
no  effect  is  produced  on  pure  sulphate  of  quinia. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Dose,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  V.  three 
or  four  times  a day.  As  an  antiperiodic,  it  is  given  in  ague  during 
the  intermission,  in  divided  doses,  so  regulated  that  from  gr.  xv.  to 
gr.  xl.  according  to  circumstances,  shall  be  taken  in  all.  It  may  be 
administered  in  the  form  of  pill,  made  with  confection  of  roses  or 
mucilage,  or  dissolved  in  some  aqueous  vehicle  with  the  aid  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ; it  should  not  be  prescribed,  as  is  frequently  done  in 
the  infusion  of  roses,  as  most  of  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an 
insoluble  tannate  of  quinia  by  the  tannic  acid  contained  in  that 
preparation.  Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  administered  in  the  form 
of  enema,  where  there  is  very  great  irritability  of  the  stomach; 
three  times  the  ordinary  dose  or  even  more  may  be  mixed  with  an 
ordinary  starch  enema,  and  administered  about  an  hour  before  the 
paroxysm.  Or  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  sy.stem  by  the  endermic 
method,  the  ordinary  dose  being  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  denuded  of  the  epidermis  by  means  of  a blister.  In  intermittent 
headache,  gr.  j.  of  the  sulphate,  mixed  with  gr.  iij.  of  starch,  may  be 
snuffed  up  the  nostrils  occasionally. 

Tinctura  Quinice  Gomposita.  Compound  Tincture  of  Quinia. 
(Take  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  one  hundred  and  sixty  grains ; tincture 
of  orange  peel,  one  pint.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain.)  Each 
fluid  drachm  contains  one  grain  of  the  salt.  Dose,  fSj.  to  f5ss. 

* Pilulce  Quimice  Sulphatis,  united  states  pharjiacopceia. 
(Sulphate  of  quinia,  Sj, ; gum  arabic,  in  powder,  gr.  cxx. ; honey,  a 
suflScient  quantity  ; mix  the  sulphate  of  quinia  and  the  gum,  then 
beat  them  with  the  honey  so  as  to  form  a mass  to  be  divided  into 
430  pills.)  Each  pill  contains  gr.  j.  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia. 

* Vinum  Quinice,  collier.  (Sulphate  of  quinia,  gr.  xxiv. ; 
citric  acid,  in  crystals,  gr.  xv. ; ruh  together,  and  dis.solve  in  orange 
wine,  fSxxiv.)  An  elegant  formula : Dose,  f5ss.  to  f5ij. 

* Quinice  Arsenias.  Arseniatc  of  Quinia.  This  salt  has  been 
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recently  employed  in  France  with  much  success  in  the  treatment 
of  intermittent  fevers.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  for  a short  time 
in  a glass  flask,  a mixture  of  gr.  ccx.  of  pure  quinia,  gr.  lx.  of  arse- 
nious  acid,  and  Biv.  of  distilled  water,  allowing  the  crystals  to  be 
deposited  by  cooling,  separating  them  by  filtration,  and  purifying 
by  re-crystallization  in  distilled  water.  When  well  prepared,  it 
is  in  the  form  of  minute,  feathery,  white  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  from  which  the  greater  portion  is  deposited  as  the 
solution  cools  ; is  slightly  soluble  in  proof  spirit,  but  very  sparingly 
so  in  alcohol ; and  is  insoluble  in  ether.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  a 
tenth  to  a fourth  of  a grain  dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water ; 
or,  better  still,  in  the  form  of  pill,  made  up  with  extract  of  gentian. 

* Quinice  Murias.  Muriate  of  Quinia.  (Take  of  sulphate  of 
quinia,  5j.;  chloride  of  barium,  gr.  cxxiij.;  distilled  water,  foxxxij.; 
dissolve  the  chloride  of  barium  in  two  ounces  of  the  water,  and 
the  sulphate  of  quinia  in  the  remainder,  raised  to  the  temperature 
of  ebullition.  Mix  the  two  solutions,  evaporate  to  one-half,  filter, 
and  continue  the  evaporation  by  means  of  a steam  or  water  heat, 
until  crystalline  spiculm  begin  to  appear.  The  solution  is  now  to 
be  permitted  to  cool,  and  the  crystals  which  separate  to  be  dried 
on  blotting  paper.  The  liquor  decanted  off  the  crystals  will,  by 
further  concentration  and  cooling,  yield  an  additional  product.) 
The  muriate  of  quinia  is  preferred  by  many  practitioners  to  the 
sulphate,  but  it  is  much  more  expensive ; the  dose  is  the  same. 

* QuinicB  Valevianas.  Valerianate  of  Quinine.  (Alreadj^  de- 
scribed, see  p.  65.) 

* Acetate,  Antimoniate,  Citrate,  Nitrate,  Phosphate,  Tartrate, 
and  Tannate  of  Quinia  have  been  also  used  in  medicine : they 
are  all  expensive  preparations,  and  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  supe- 
rior in  any  respect  to  the  sulphate.  They  may  be  readily  prepared 
by  dissolving  pure  quinia  or  amorphous  quinia  to  saturation,  in 
the  respective  acids  previously  diluted  with  water,  evaporating  and 
ciystallizing ; their  doses  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  sulphate. 

In  addition  to  these  salts  of  quinine,  a wine  of  oranges  and  of 
quinine  is  found  in  our  shops ; it  may  be  prepared  by  digesting  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bitter  orange  peel  in  a pint  of  sherry,  and 
adding  one  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinia  to  each  ounce.  Dose,  f§ss. 
to  f?ij. ; it  makes  a most  agreeable  formulary. 

The  salts  oi  Ginchonia  are  prepared  in  a similar  manner  to  those 
of  quinia ; their  doses  are  the  same. 

* Quinia  and  Cinchonia  are  but  seldom  employed  in  the  uncom- 
bined state,  in  consequence  of  their  insolubility  j nevertheless  they 
are  preferred  by  some  continental  practitioners  to  any  of  their  salts. 
The  dose  of  either  is  from  gr.  iij . to  gr.  v.  frequently  repeated.  Qui- 
nidia  and  Cinchonidia  may  be  given  in  the  same  dose. 

In  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  quinia  the  mother  liquor  that 
is  left  has  a strongly  bitter  taste,  and  on  the  addition  of  an  alkaline 
carbonate  deposits  a yellowish-white  or  brownish  precipitate,  which 
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on  being  washed  with  water  and  gently  heated  agglutinates  into 
a resinous  looking  mass.  This  resinous  substance  was  named  by 
Sertueiner,  who  first  discovered  it,  Quinoidine,  and  was  found  by 
him  as  well  as  by  others,  who  employed  it  in  medicine,  to  pos.sess 
properties  but  little  inferior  to  sulphate  of  quiuia.  Liebig  has  more 
recently  investigated  this  matter,  and  has  found  that  the  so-called 
quinoidine,  is  uncrystallizable  or  amoiyhous  quinia  combined  with 
various  inert  substances.  From  these  the  amorphous  quinia  has 
been  separated  ; it  is  identical  in  chemical  composition  with,  and 
has  the  same  atomic  weight  as  quinia,  from  which  it  appears  to  differ 
only  in  form  that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  be  made  to  assume  a crj’^stal- 
line  shape.  Roder  believes  it  to  be  quinia  combined  with  a resin, 
while  Van  Heijningen  states  that  he  has  resolved  it  into  ordinary 
quinia,  cinchonia,  quinidia,  and  a resinous  substance.  A.morphous 
quinia  is  completely  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  in  alcohol, 
and  combines  with  the  various  acids  to  form  salts. 

The  preparation  of  amorphous  quinia  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  a patent  in  England,  nevertheless,  from  observations  which  have 
been  made  on  it,  most  of  what  has  been  hitherto  offered  for  sale  does 
not  appear  to  be  of  very  good  quality.  Liebig  gives  the  following 
simple  test  for  ascertaining  its  purity:— “Completely  soluble  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  in  alcohol ; the  solution  in  a dilute  acid  yields 
upon  precipitation  by  means  of  ammonia  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  precipitate  as  the  weight  of  the  substance  originally  dissolved  in 
the  acid.  An  unbleached  sulphate  of  quinia  has  been  also  recently 
introduced  into  the  English  market ; it  is  a cheap  and  good  prepa- 
ration. 

* Amorphous  and  unbleached  quinia  are  administered  in  the 
same  doses  as  the  sulphate  ; they  may  be  given  dissolved  in  water 
by  means  of  a few  drops  of  any  dilute  acid. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — With  the  preparations  of  Cinchona  bark. — 
Ammonia ; lime  water ; carbonate  of  potash  ; tartar  emetic  ; the 
sesqui-salts  of  iron  ; the  acetates  of  lead  ; corrosive  sublimate  ; ni- 
trate of  silver  ; tincture  of  galls  ; and  gelatin.  With  sulphate  of 
quinia. — The  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates  ; lime-water  ; tartaric 
acid ; the  soluble  tartrates  ; and  all  vegetable  tinctures,  infusions, 
and  decoctions  containing  tannin. 


* CuPRi  Ammonio-Sulpiias.  Ammonio-sulphate  of  Copper, 
(Syn.:  Cuprum  Ammoniatum.  Ammoniated  Copper.)  (Cu0,S03 
-b2NH3,HO)=  122-75. 

PREPAKATiON. — “Take  of  sulphate  of  copper,  o'j. ; commercial  scsqui-carbonate  of 
ammonia,  3iij.  ; nib  them  together  in  a porcelain  mortar  until  effervescence  has  ceased, 

then  roll  up  the  residue  in  bibulous  pajier,  and  place  it  on  a porous  brick.  lYhcn  diy 
let  it  be  enclosed  in  a bottle  furnished  with  a well-fitted  stopper.” 

explanation  of  process. — On  rubbing  together  these  two  salts, 
after  a time  they  become  moist,  due  to  the  water  of  cr}-stallization 
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of  the  sulphate  of  copper  being  set  free ; the  colour  changes,  becoming 
of  a splendid  royal  blue ; and  effervescence  is  observed,  due  to  the 
escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia.  This 
equation  accounts  for  these  reactions,  Cu0S035H0  + 2NH40,3C02 
= (CuOSOs  + 2NH3,H0)  + 3CO2  + 6HO. 

PHYSIC.AL  PROPERTIES. — As  usually  met  with,  this  preparation  is 
of  a fine  azure-blue  colour,  with  an  ammoniacal  odour,  and  a styptic 
metallic  taste.  It  is  in  the  form  of  powder,  but  may  be  crystallized 
in  large  right  rhombic  prisms. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  exact  composition  of  the  salt,  as 
prepared  for  use  in  medicine,  is  doubtful;  but  according  to  Wittstein 
its  formula  is  (NH40-hS03-bNH3-pCu0).  Exposed  to  the  air 
ammonia  is  given  off,  and  a green  powder  left.  It  is  completely 
soluble  in  1 ^ parts  of  cold  water ; but  in  a large  quantity  of  water 
is  decomposed,  a pale  blue  powder,  which  contains  less  ammonia, 
being  precipitated  ; the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  compound  is  scarcely  liable  to  adultera- 
tion ; the  following  are  the  characteristics  and  tests  given  for  it  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  : — “ Pulverulent,  of 
an  azure  colour,  converted  by  a strong  heat  into  oxide  of  copper, 
sesqui-carbonate  first  and  afterwards  sulphate  of  ammonia  being 
driven  off ; soluble  in  water : the  solution  turns  turmeric  brown,  and 
is  changed  to  a green  colour  on  the  addition  of  arsenious  acid.'^ 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  is  em- 
ployed in  medicine  as  a tonic,  and  in  consequence  of  its  powers  as 
such,  as  an  antispasmodic  also.  It  has  been  principally  used  in  the 
treatment  of  epilepsy,  for  the  treatment  of  which  disease  it  was 
originally  suggested  by  Cullen  ; in  chorea,  and  other  spasmodic 
affections ; and  is  frequently  productive  of  great  benefit  when  these 
diseases  occur  in  debilitated  constitutions  about  the  period  of  puberty, 
and  are  unassociated  with  organic  disease.  It  is  not,  however,  as 
much  employed  at  present  as  it  was  formerly. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  ss.  gradually  increased 
to  gr.  V.  twice  or  three  times  daily ; it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
pill  made  with  bread  crumb  or  confection  of  roses.  The  following 
solution  is  officinal,  being  introduced  as  a test  into  Appendix  B of 
the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Solution  of  Ammonio-sulphate  of  Copper.  (Take  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  in  crystals,  half  an  ounce  ; solution  of  ammonia,  a suffi- 
ciency distilled  water,  a sufficiency.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of 
copper  in  eight  fluid  ounces  of  the  water,  and  to  the  solution  add  the 
ammonia  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  nearly  dissolved.  Clear 
the  solution  by  filtration,  and  then  add  distilled  water,  so  that  the 
bulk  may  be  ten  fluid  ounces.)  This  solution  is  not  employed  in 
medicine;  it  is  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  with  the  intention 
of  being  used  as  a test  for  arsenious  acid  (see  page  211). 

INCOMPATIB1.es. — Acids  ; potash  ; soda  ; and  lime  water. 
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In  poisoning  with  this  salt,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  poi- 
soning with  sulphate  of  copper  (see  page  87). 


CuPRi  SULPPIAS. — Sulphate  of  Copper  (described  in  the  division 
Astringents)  has  been  employed  as  a tonic  in  chorea  and  epilepsy, 
but  the  ammonio-sulphate  is  more  generally  preferred  in  these  dis- 
eases. The  dose  and  mode  of  administration  have  been  described 
in  the  division  Astringents  (see  page  86). 


CUSPARIA.  Cusparia  Bark.  (Syn. ; Angostura  Bark.)  Gali- 
pea  Cusparia,  DC.  ^ Plate  149,  Steph.  and  Church.  Med.  Bot. 
(Bonplandia  trifoliata).  (Galipea  qficinalis  ?)  The  bark;  from 
tropical  South  America.  The  bark  is  probably  obtained  from  both 
species  of  Galipea  mentioned  above.  They  are  natives  of  the  warmer 
regions  of  South  America,  and  belong  to  the  Natural  family  RutcLceoe, 
and  to  the  Linnfean  class  and  order  Diandria  Monogynia. 

BOTA2JICAL  CHAEACTEES. — Galipea  cusparia  (St,  Hilaire)  is  a lofty  tree,  60-80 
feet  high;  leaves,  trifoliate,  about  2 feet  long,  agreeably  fragrant;  flowers,  white,  with 
fascicles  of  hairs  seated  on  glandular  bodies  on  the  outside,  in  staked,  almost  terminal 
racemes.  Galipea  officinalis  (Hancock)  attains  a height  of  only  from  15  to  20  feet : 
leaves,  trifoliate,  from  6 to  10  inches  long,  having  the  odour  of  tobacco ; flowers,  white, 
haiiy,  in  stalked,  axillary,  terminal  racemes. 

CHAEACTEES, — In  Straight  pieces  more  or  less  incurved  at  the  sides,  from  half  a line 
to  a line  in  thickness,  pared  away  at  the  edges;  epidermis  mottled,  brown  or  yellowish - 
grey ; inner  surface  yellowish-brown,  flaky ; breaks  with  a short  fracture ; bitter  and 
slightly  aromatic.  The  cut  surface  examined  with  a lens  usually  exhibits  numerous 
white  points  or  minute  lines. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Fischer, 
this  bark  consists  of  3-7  per  cent,  of  a peculiar  bitter  principle 
(which  has  been  named  Gusparin  by  Saladin,  who  obtained  it  in  a 
crystalline  state  by  submitting  an  alcholic  tincture  of  the  bark,  pre- 
pared by  percolation,  to  spontaneous  evaporation),  1-7  of  bitter  hard 
resin,  1-9  of  balsamic  soft  resin,  0-3  of  volatile  oil,  gum,  lignin,  &c. 
The  active  properties  of  the  bark  are  extracted  by  water  and  alco- 
hol ; it  is  probable  that  they  depend  on  the  neutral  principle  Cus- 
parin,  and  on  the  bitter  resin. 

^ TEST. — The  inner  surface  touched  with  nitric  acid  does  not  become  blood-red. 

ADULTERATIONS. — About  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the 
sub.stitution  of  a highly  poisonous  bark,  which  was  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  for  true  angostura  bark,  was  ver}’^  common  in  the  British 
Isles  and  in  various  parts  of  the, continent;  but  since  then,  so  far  as 
I am  aware,  it  had  not  been  met  with  until  some  years  since,  when 
a specimen  of  the  false  bark  was  sent  to  me  from  a druggist  s in  tliis 
city,  labelled  Angostura  hark.  Upon  inquiry,  I found  that  a cliest 
containing  about  two  cwt.  of  the  bark  had  lain  in  their  store-house 
for  upwards  of  forty  years,  but  liad  never  been  before  dispensed. 
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Within  this  year  (1864)  I found,  in  the  shop  of  one  of  our  large 
public  institutions,  this  false  bark  labelled  as  true  Angostura  bark. 
False  Angostura  bark  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  true 
bark  by  its  physical  as  well  as  chemical  properties.  It  is  generally 
in  more  perfectly  quilled  pieces,  always  much  thicker  and  heavier ; 
the  epidermis  is  thickly  mottled  with  grayish  spots,  or  covered  with 
a rusty  efflorescence  ; the  taste  is  intensely  bitter,  very  permanent, 
but  it  has  no  odour.  The  best  chemical  test  is  the  application  of 
nitric  acid  to  a transverse  fracture  : it  produces  a bright  red  colour 
with  the  false  bark,  but  merely  deepens  the  colour  of  the  true  bark. 
The  rusty  efflorescence  on  false  angostura  bark  is  stained  greenish- 
black  by  the  same  acid.  This  false  bark  was  for  a long  time  referred 
to  the  Brucea  antidysenterica,  a native  of  Africa ; but  the  investi- 
gations of  Christison,  O’Shaughnessy,  and  others,  have  proved  that 
it  is  the  bark  of  Strychnos  nux-vomica  (see  page  568). 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Angostura  bark  is  an  excellent  tonic, 
devoid  of  all  astringency.  It  bears  much  resemblance  to  cinchona 
bark,  than  which  it  is  generally  held  in  much  higher  estimation  as 
a febrifuge  in  South  America, — being  adapted  for  the  worst  and  most 
malignant  bilious  fevers  of  the  marshy  districts,  while  the  fevers  in 
which  cinchona  bark  is  employed  there,  are  simple  intermittents,  for 
the  most  part  unattended  with  danger.  It  has  never  come  into 
general  use  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  serious  accidents  which 
resulted  from  the  fraud  above  noticed,  and  it  was  omitted  from  the 
last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia ; nevertheless,  it  will  be 
found  very  serviceable  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  in  convalescence  from 
acute  diseases,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder  gr.  X.  to  gr.  XXX. 

Infusum  CusparicB.  Infusion  of  Gusparia.  (Take  of  cusparia, 
in  coarse  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; distilled  water  at  120°,  ten  fluid 
ounces.  Infuse  in  a covered  vessel  for  two  hours  and  strain.)  Dose, 
f5ss.  to  fsij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids  ; sesqui-salts  of  iron ; nitrate 
of  silver  ; and  the  acetates  of  lead. 


Fel  Bovinum.  Ox  Bile.  Ox  Ocdl.  (The  fluid  contents  of  the 
gall  bladder  of  the  ox,  inspissated  by  heat.) 

Fel  Bovinum  Purificatum.  Purified  Ox  Bile. 

PREPARATION. — Take  of  fresh  ox  bile,  one  pint ; rectified  spirit,  two  pints.  Mix  the 
bile  and  the  spirit  by  agitation  in  a bottle,  and  set  aside  for  twelve  hours  until  the  sedi- 
ment subsides.  Decant  the  clear  solution,  and  evaporate  in  a porcelain  capsule  on  a 
water  bath,  until  the  residue  acquires  the  consistence  of  a vegetable  extract. 

CHARACTERS. — A yellowisli-grecn  substance  of  pilular  consistence,  having  a taste 
partly  sweet  and  partly  bitter,  soluble  in  water  and  in  spirit.  A solution  of  one  or  two 
grains  of  it,  in  about  a fluid  drachm  of  water,  when  treated,  first  with  a drop  of  freshly 
made  syrup  consisting  of  one  part  of  sugar  and  four  of  water,  and  then  with  sulphuric 
acid  cautiously  added  until  the  precipitate  at  first  formed  is  redissolved,  gradually 
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^ cherry-red  colour,  which  changes  in  succession  to  carmine,  purple,  and 

TEST.— Its  watery  solution  gives  no  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  rectified  spirit. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— According  to  the  analysis  of  Berzelius 
ox-gall  consists  of  hilin;  cholepyrrhin  (the  source  of  its  colour) ; 
mucus;  cholesterin;  oleate,  margarate,  and  stearate  of  soda ; chlo- 
ride of  sodium;  sulphate,  phosphate,  and  lactate  of  soda;  phosphate 
of  hme,  &c. ; of  these  bilin  is  the  most  important.  Streckers  ana- 
lysis differs  from  that  of  Berzelius,  this  chemist  stating  that  ox-gall 
consists,  in  addition  to  the  salts  and  mucus  enumerated,  of  two  acids 
in  combination  with  soda,  cholic  and  choleic  acids;  both  of  these 
acids  contain  nitrogen,  and  the  latter  also  contains  sulphur.  By 
the  agency  of  the  alkalies  and  of  heat  both  acids  are  resolved  into 
cholalic  acid,^  and,  in  the  case  of  cholic  acid,  into  glycocine,  in 
that  of  choleic  acid  into  taurine,  hence  these  two  acids  are  now 
termed  glyco-cholic  acid  (HO,C52H42NOu),  and  tauro-cholic  acid 

(HO,C52H44NOi3S2). 

THERAPEUTICAL  USES. — Ox-gall,  although  at  one  time  much  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  had  fallen  completely  into  disuse  until  lately, 
when  it  has  been  again  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  profession  \ 
as  an  excellent  tonic  in  various  forms  of  dyspepsia.  From  my  own  - 
experience  of  its  effects  in  numerous  cases  in  which  I employed  it, 

I can  speak  most  highly  of  its  remedial  powers,  particularly  in  that 
morbid  irritability  of  the  stomach  accompanied  by  vomiting  soon 
after  the  meals  have  been  taken,  and  which  does  not  depend  on 
organic  disease  ; it  appears  also  to  act  as  a gentle  laxative  when 
there  is  a deficient  secretion  of  bile,  seeming  to  supply  its  place  in  ■ 

the  animal  economy.  ' 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x.  in  pill, 
generally  combined  with  some  of  the  aperient  pill  masses. 

Ferrum.  Iron  wire.  Annealed  iron  wire,  biudinsf  wire.  (Fe=  ^ 

28.)  ^ 

Ferrum  Bed  actum.  Reduced  Iron.  (Syn. : Ferri  Pulvis,  i 
Dub.  Fer  reduit.)  (Metallic  iron,  with  a variable  amount  of  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron.) 

Iron  is  said  to  be  met  with  in  the  metallic  state  in  Russia  and 
America,  but  is  very  rare ; it  is  usually  found  combined  with  other 
minerals  in  the  state  of  oxide,  sulphuret,  carbonate,  &c.  Metallic 
iron  in  the  form  of  iron  wire  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Metallic  iron,  as  a commercial  article, 
is  most  generally  obtained  from  the  native  black  oxide — magnetic 
iron  ore,  and  from  the  native  carbonate  of  the  protoxide — clay  iron 
stone,  by  smelting  in  blast  furnaces.  The  ore  mixed  with  coke  and 
lime  stone  is  exposed  to  intense  heat,  and  the  melted  mass  is  per- 
mitted to  run  into  moulds  of  sand,  when  on  cooling  it  constitutes 
cast  or  pig  iron,  which  is  refined  by  a pi’occss  iQimQiX  puddlhu), 
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in  which  the  melted  metal  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  by  which  much  of  its  impurities  are  got  rid 
of,  and  after  a time  it  becomes  pulverulent,  it  is  then  heated  until 
it  again  agglutinates,  when  it  is  made  up  into  globular  masses 
intensely  heated,  subjected  to  powerful  pressure,  and  rolled  into 
bars,  when  it  constitutes  wrought  or  malleable  iron.  This  drawn 
into  wire  is  the  form  in  which  iron  is  directed  to  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  various  salts  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

PROPERTIES. — Pure  metallic  iron  is  of  a silver- white  colour,  but 
as  ordinarily  met  with,  is  grayish-white,  very  brilliant,  hard,  and 
ductile.  It  is  very  malleable,  particularly  when  heated ; has  a pecu- 
liar taste,  and  emits  an  odour  when  rubbed.  At  an  intense  heat 
iron  fuses,  but  before  it  arrives  at  the  point  of  fusion,  it  becomes 
soft,  and  in  this  state  possesses  a remarkable  property,  that  of  being 
welded.  Iron  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  becomes  itself  mag- 
netic by  induction,  but  if  pure,  immediately  loses  its  polarity  when 
withdrawn  from  the  magnet.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7-<5,  and  its 
atomic  weight  28. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  general  effects  of  the  ferruginous 
preparations,  when  their  use  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  are 
tonic  and  astringent ; but  when  they  have  been  given  in  too  large 
doses,  or  persisted  in  for  too  long  a period,  they  generally  produce  a 
state  of  over- excitement,  characterised  by  a feeling  of  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head,  of  general  fulness,  and  by  other  uneasy  sensa- 
tions. The  morbid  state  of  the  system  in  which  the  preparations  of 
iron  are  found  most  useful,  is  that  which  has  been  denominated 
anemia,  in  which,  the  blood  is  deficient,  in  respect  both  of  quantity 
and  of  the  relative  proportion  of  red  particles.  The  diseases,  there- 
fore, in  which  they  have  been  employed,  are  chiefly  those  of  debility, 
accompanied  by  or  dependent  on  anemia,  as  in  chlorosis,  amenor- 
rhoea,  menorrhagia,  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  scrofulous  affec- 
tions, passive  hemorrhages,  certain  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs, 
neuralgia,  &c.  They  have  been  also  used  with  benefit  in  diseases  of 
an  intermittent  or  remittent  type,  in  dropsical  affections,  in  chronic 
enlargements  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  in  cancer,  in  albuminuria — even 
in  acute  diseases,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  Bright^s  disease  of  the 
kidney,  in  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart  when  a tonic  is  indicated, 
in  chronic  cutaneous  affections,  &c.  The  employment  of  the  ferru- 
ginous preparations  is  contra-indicated  when  there  is  any  tendency 
to  inflammation  or  active  hemorrhage  in  the  system,  when  there  is 
irritability  of  the  digestive  organs  in  persons  of  a full  habit  of  body, 
and  in  those  prone  to  a determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

Iron,  like  other  metals,  does  not  exert  any  influence  on  the  human 
system  while  it  retains  the  metallic  state  ; but  as  it  is  very  readily 
oxidized  and  converted  into  salts,  this  change  takes  place  in  the 
stomach  soon  after  it  is  swallowed,  and  then  the  effects  of  a tonic 
are  produced.  Irem  filings  were  at  one  time  much  used  in  medi- 
cine, but  in  the  present  day  they  are  scarcely  ever  employed  in 
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regular  practice ; the  Jose  of  them  was  from  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx.  ad- 
mmistered  in  the  form  of  electuary  or  bolus  made  with  treacle  or 
honey.  More  recently  tlie  employment  of  metallic  iron  reduced  to 
a state  of  minute  division  by  means  of  hydrogen  gas,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing formula  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  {ferMuit  of  the  French),  has 
n continent,  its  use  having  been  first  introduced 

by  M.  M.  Quevenne  and  Miquelard.  Reduced  iron  is  thus  prepared. 

_ PREPARATION.— “ Take  of  peroxide  of  iron,  one  ounce ; zinc,  gi-anulated,  a suffi- 
ciency ; sulphuric  acid  of  commerce,  a sufficiency ; chloride  of  calcium,  a sufficiency.  In- 
ti’oduce  the  peroxide  of  iron  into  a gun-barrel,  confining  it  to  the  middle  part  of  the  tube 
y plugs  of  asbestos.  Pass  the  gun-barrel  through  a furnace,  and  when  it  has  been  raised 
to  a strong  red  heat,  cause  it  to  be  traversed  by  a stream  of  hydrogen  gas  developed 
by  the  actipn  on  the  zinc  of  some  of  the  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  eight  times  its 
volume  of  water.  The  gas  before  entering  the  gun-barrel  must  be  rendered  quite  dry  bv 
being  made  to  pass  first  through  the  remainder  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  through 
a tube  eighteen  inches  long,  packed  with  minute  fragments  of  the  chloride  of  calcium, 
llie  faither  end  of  the  gun-barrel  is  to  be  connected  by  a cork  with  a bent  tube  dipping 
under  water ; and  when  the  hydrogen  is  observed  to  pass  through  the  water  at  the  same  : 
rate  that  it  bubbles  through  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  furnace  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool  \ 
down  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  current  of  hydrogen  being  still  continued. 

The  reduced  iron  is  then  to  be  withdrawn,  and  enclosed  in  a dry  stoppered  bottle.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — Matters  being  arranged  as  described  j 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  passing  through  | 
the  peroxide  of  iron,  unites  with  its  oxygen  to  form  water,  leaving  ^ 
the  iron  in  the  metallic  form,  thus,  -b  3H  = 3HO  2Fe.  We  I 
are  directed  to  permit  the  furnace  to  cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  J 
the  air,  as,  were  it  removed  sooner,  it  would  rapidly  abstract  oxygen  j 
from  the  air,  with  the  development  at  the  same  time  of  such  an  j 
amount  of  heat  as  spontaneously  to  ignite  and  to  set  fire  to  paper  -j 
or  other  combustible  material  placed  in  contact  with  it,  constituting  J 
an  example  of  that  curious  class  of  substances  known  to  chemists  as  J 
pyrophori.  Another  important  circumstance  to  be  attended  to 
during  the  operation  of  preparing  it  is  the  state  of  the  temperature.  J 
If  it  be  not  sufficiently  high,  the  reduction  does  not  take  place;  and  ^ 
if  it  be  too  high,  the  iron  is  reduced,  but  is  agglutinated  into  ductile  ^ 

CHARACTERS. — Of  Reduced  Iron.  A fine  greyish-black  powder,  strongly  attracted  ^ 
by  the  magnet,  and  exhibiting  metallic  streaks  when  rubbed  with  firm  pressure  in  a a 
mortar.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  the  3 
solution  gives  a light-blue  precipitate  with  the  ferrideyanide  of  potassium. 

TEST. — Ten  grains  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  fifty  grains  of  iodine  and  fifty 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  digested  with  them  in  a small  flask  at  a gentle  heat, 
leave  not  more  than  five  grains  uiidissolved,  which  should  be  entirely  soluble  iu  hydro-  9 
chloric  acid.  ifl 

ADULTERATIONS. — Since  the  introduction  of  the  pulvis fern  into 
practice,  the  demand  for  it  has  steadily  increased,  and  consequently 
its  preparation  being  difficult,  troublesome,  and  expensive,  it  couhl 
scarcely  be  expected  to  escape  adulteration  ; it  is,  however,  rather  a 
sophistication  than  an  adulteration  which  has  been  practised  with 
re.spect  to  this  preparation.  The  fraud,  which  for  some  time  attracted 
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much  notice,  in  consequence  of  a dispute  to  which  it  had  given  rise 
between  two  rival  wholesale  chemists  in  London,  consists  in  the 
substitution  of  the  magnetic  black  oxide  of  iron  for  the  powder  of 
iron.  The  taste  is  at  once  sufficient  to  detect  this,  the  latter  being 
perfectly  tasteless  when  placed  on  the  tongue,  while  the  former  has 
the  peculiar  inky  taste  of  the  ferruginous  preparations.  Chemically 
they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  powder  of  iron  being  completely 
soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  copious  effervescence,  while  the 
magnetic  oxide  effervesces  not  at  all,  or  but  slightly,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  some  sulphuret  of  iron : the  former  solution  also  gives  a 
green  precipitate ; the  latter  a black  one  with  an  alkali.  The  phar- 
macopoeia! test  allows  for  the  presence  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron.  When  well  prepared  it  is  in  the  form  of  a fine  light 
powder,  of  a bright  grayish  slate  colour,  occasionally  darker,  in  very 
minute  division,  and  free  from  any  trace  of  sulphur. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  advantages  which  this  prepara- 
tion possesses  are,  first,  that  it  is  readily  acted  on  by  the  weak 
acids — the  lactic  and  muriatic,  which  are  ordinarily  present  in  the 
gastric  juice  during  digestion ; and  secondly,  that  it  is  free  from  the 
inky  taste,  which  the  preparations  of  iron  possess  in  a degree  pro- 
portioned to  their  solubility;  a property  rendering  it  peculiarly 
applicable  Tor  children.  I have  used  the  'pulvis  ferri  very  exten- 
sively since  the  two  last  editions  of  this  book  were  published,  and 
with  the  best  results ; indeed  I consider  it  superior  in  most  cases  to 
any  other  ferruginous  preparation,  being  especially  adapted  for  per- 
sons in  whom  the  digestive  organs  are  in  a feeble  or  debilitated  state, 
as  is  so  frequently  the  case  when  indications  exist  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  iron.  The  dose  is  from  gr.  j . to  gr.  x. ; it  may  be  given 
in  powder,  pill,  or  bolus. 

It  has  been  lately  proposed  in  France  to  administer  manganese 
in  combination  v/ith  iron,  from  a fancied  notion  that  it  would  be 
thus  rendered  more  readily  assimilable  by  the  system,  a notion,  in 
my  opinion,  resting  on  no  good  foundation.  Nevertheless  the  com- 
pounds of  iron  and  manganese  for  a time  acquired  a sort  of  fashion, 
and  various  formulae  were  proposed  for  preparations  containing  them ; 
of  these  probably  the  best  is  that  by  Dr.  Speer  of  Cheltenham  for  a 
saccharated  carbonate  of  iron  and  manganese  prepared  as  follows : 
— “ Finely  powdered  sulphate  of  iron,  §iij.  gr.  lx. ; carbonate  of  soda, 
5v. ; sulphate  of  manganese,  oj.  gr.  xx. ; white  sugar,  Biiss. ; dissolve 
each  of  the  three  first-mentioned  ingredients  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
water,  add  the  solutions,  and  mix  them  well;  collect  the  precipitate 
on  a cloth,  filter,  and  immediately  wash  it  with  cold  water ; squeeze 
out  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible,  and  without  delay  triturate 
the  pulp  with  the  sugar,  previously  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  Dry 
it  at  a temperature  of  about  120°  F.” 

The  compound  thus  prepared  is  a powder  of  a reddish-brown 
colour,  and  devoid  of  all  taste,  save  that  imparted  by  the  sugar,  with 
which  the  salts  of  the  two  metals  are  conjoined.  The  dose  is  five 
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pains,  gradually  increased  up  to  gr.  xx.,  three  times  a day;  it  should 
e given  with  the  meals,  or  at  least  immediately  after. 


* Ferri  Acetatis  Tinctura.— Tincture  of  the  Acetate  of  Iron. 


iDhuric  tit  s • ® 5 ^ater,  Oss. ; pure  sul- 

-twi  ^ ’•  the  sulphate  of  iron.  Add  next  the  nitric  acid,  first 

diluted  with  the  remaining  ounce  of  water,  and  evaporate  the  resulting  solution  to  the 
sistence  of  a thick  syrup.  Dissolve  this  in  one  quait,  and  the  acetate  of  potash  in 

the  solutions,  and  shaken  the  mixture 
repeatedly  in  a large  bottle,  let  the  whole  be  thrown  upon  a calico  filter.  When  any 
uither  hquid  ceases  to  trickle  through,  subject  the  filter,  with  its  contents,  to  expres- 
lon,  and,  saving  cleared  the  turbid  tincture  thus  procured  by  filtration  through  paper, 
et  It  be  added  to  that  already  obtained.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  tincture  is  -891. 


• PP'  PROCESS.— This  process  consists  of  two  stao-es, 

in  tip  first  of  which,  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
employed,  the  proto-  is  converted  into  persulphate  of  iron;  six  equi- 
valents of  protosulphate  of  iron  requiring  three  equivalents  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  one  of  nitric  acid  to  form  three  equivalents  of 
persulphate  of  iron,  and  one  of  nitric  oxide  gas;  the  nitric  acid 
supplying  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  the  six  protoiAdes  to  con- 
vert theni  into  three  peroxides,  which,  with  the  six  original  and 
three  additional  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid,  combine  to  form  three 
equivalents  of  persulphate  of  iron,  whilst  the  nitric  oxide  gas  so 
generated,  escapes,  thus,  6Fe0S03-f-3S03  + N05=3(Fe2033S03)-f 
NOg.  In  the  second  stage  of  the  process,  this  salt  is  decomposed  by 
the  acetate  of  potash,  three  equivalents  reacting  upon  one  equivalent 
of  persulphate  of  iron,  the  three  sulphuric  acids  of  which  unite  with 
the  three  atoms  of  potash  to  form  three  sulphates  of  potash,  and  the 
three  equivalents  of  acetic  acid  unite  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
to  form  the  .sesquiacetate  of  iron,  which  is  held  in  solution  by  the 
spirit,  whilst  the  sulphate  of  potash  is  precipitated,  thus,  Fe.,0,3S0, 

+ 3KOA= Fe203SA-f  3KOSO3. 

PROPERTIES. — Tincture  of  the  acetate  of  iron  is  a reddish-brown 
transparent  liquid,  with  an  ethereal  odour,  and  an  acid  chalybeate 
taste.  It  is  a solution  of  the  acetate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
(Fe2033A)  in  rectified  spirit. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Acetate  of  iron  possesses  the  properties 
of  the  ferruginous  preparations  generally ; but  as  its  composition  is 
rather  uncertain,  it  is  not  so  much  used  at  present  as  formerly.  The 
tincture  was  originally  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Percival,  who  thought  most  highly  of  the  chalybeate 
powers  of  this  salt  of  iron.  I have  employed  it  extensively  in  the 
treatment  of  phthisis,  of  chlorosis,  and  of  chronic  diseases  of  the 
heart,  and  am  inclined  to  think  most  favourably  of  its  remedial 
powers,  an  opinion  strengthened  by  every  day’s  experience. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  dose  is  from  min.  xxx. 
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DO  f3j.  Dr.  Percival  was  in  the  habit  of  administering  it  in  asses' 
milk ; it  may  be  given  thus  or  dropped  in  water  or  in  cod-liver  oil. 


• * Ferri  Ammonio-Chloridum.  Ammonio-chloride  of  Iron. 

pkepaeatiOjST. — Sesquioxide  of  iron,  oiij. ; hydrochloric  acid,  Oss.  ; hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia,  hbiiss.  ; distilled  water,  Oiij.  ; mix  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  the  acid, 
and  digest  in  a sand  bath,  frequently  shaking  until  it  is  dissolved  ; afterwards  add  the 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  first  dissolved  in  the  water ; strain  and  evaporate  until  the 
salt  is  dry  ; then  rub  to  powder. 

PROPERTIES. — This  preparation  is  commonly  met  with  in  the  form 
of  an  orange-yellow,  semi-crystalline  powder,  which  attracts  moisture 
.when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  emits  a feeble  odour  if  moistened,  has 
a,  saline  metallic  taste,  and  is  readily  dissolved  by  water  and  by  weak 
spirit.  According  to  Phillips  it  is  a mechanical  mixture  of  15  parts 
of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  85  parts  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 
VVittstein  gives  the  following  formula  for  it,  NH4Cl-blOFe2Cl3. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Ammonio-chloride  of  iron  is  not  liable  to  adul- 
teration, but  as  it  keeps  badly  is  sometimes  unfit  for  use  in  medicine 
.as  met  with  in  the  shops.  The  following  were  the  characteristics  and 
tests  given  for  it  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia: — 

Pulverulent,  of  an  orange-colour,  soluble  in  proof  spirit,  and  in 
vvater ; either  solution  emits  ammonia  on  the  addition  of  potash ; 
which  also  precipitates  about  seven  grains  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  from 
LOG  grains  of  this  salt." 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  preparation,  theFZores  martiales 
Df  the  older  pharmacologists,  "was  at  one  time  highly  esteemed  as  a 
conic  and  deobstruent  in  scrofulous  affections  ; but,  in  consequence 
Df  its  liability  to  become  decomposed  by  keeping,  and  the  variable 
:][uantity  of  iron  which  it  contains,  is  not  often  prescribed  in  the 
present  day,  and  consequently  has  been  very  properly  omitted  from 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  principal  portion  of  any  therapeutical  value 
it  possesses  must,  in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  it  present 
-,n  the  salt,  be  ascribed  to  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  the  solid  state,  gr.  V. 
:o  gr.  XV. 

* Tinctura  Ferri  Ammonio-chloridi.  Tincture  of  Ammonia. 
Ihloride  of  Iron.  (Ammonio-chloride  of  iron,  §iv. ; proof  spirit  ; 
distilled  water,  of  each,  Oss.  ; dissolve  the  salt  in  the  spirit  and 
!jtrain.)  A fluid  ounce  of  this  tincture  should  throw  down  5-8  grains 
■)f  sesquioxide  of  iron  on  the  addition  of  potash.  Dose,  min.  xij. 
:o  min.  xl. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Alkalies  and  their  carbonates;  lime  water;  and 
ill  astringent  vegetable  preparations. 


Ferri  Arsenias.  Arseniate  of  Iron.  Arseniate  of  Iron, 
llFe0,As05(=:223),  partially  oxidated 
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PREPABATION. — “ Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  nine  ounces  ; arseniate  of  soda,  dried  at 
300°,  four  ounces  ; acetate  of  soda,  three  ounces  ; boiling  distilled  water,  a sufficiency. 
Dissolve  the  arseniate  and  acetate  of  soda  in  two  pints,  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  in 
three  pints  of  the  water,  mix  the  two  solutions,  collect  the  white  precipitate  which  forms, 
on  a calico  filter,^  and  wash  until  the  washings  cease  to  be  affected  by  a dilute  solution 
of  chloride  of  barium.  Squeeze  the  washed  precipitate  between  folds  of  strong  linen  in 
a screw  press,  and  dry  it  on  porous  bricks  in  a warm  air  chamber  whose  temperature 
shall  not  exceed  100°.” 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS.— To  understand  this  process  it  must 
he  borne  in  mind  that  arsenic  acid,  like  phosphoric  acid,  (see  p.  587) 
is  a tribasic  acid,  but  that  in  the  case  of  the  arseniate  of  soda  one 
of  its  atoms  of  base  is  water,  the  salt  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  soda, 
one  of  water,  and  one  of  arsenic  acid  (2Na0,H0,As05)  ; arseniate 
of  iron  consists  of  three  equivalents  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  one  of 
arsenic  acid.  To  furnish  a sufficient  number  of  equivalents  of  oxide 
of  iron  to  form  the  arseniate  of  iron  three  equivalents  of  sulphate 
of  iron  must  be  decomposed,  but  the  arseniate  of  soda  only  contains 
a quantity  of  soda  sufficient  to  saturate  two  out  of  the  three  equiva- 
lents of  the  resulting  sulphuric  acid,  which  would  be  objectionable,  ' 
inasmuch  as  were  the  sulphuric  acid  left  free  in  the  solution,  it 
would  exert  a solvent  action  over  the  arseniate  of  iron,  and  thus  be 
a source  of  loss  ; this  action  is  not  exerted  by  acetic  acid,  hence  it 
is  that  the  acetate  of  soda  is  used.  One  atom  of  acetate  of  soda 
together  with  one  equivalent  of  arseniate  of  soda,  supply  three  atoms 
of  soda  to  the  three  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid  to  make  three  equi- 
valents of  sulphate  of  soda ; the  three  oxides  of  iron  unite  with  the 
one  arsenic  acid  to  form  arseniate  of  iron  ; and  water  and  acetic 
acid  are  set  free,  thus,  2NaO,  HO,  AsOg  + SFeOSOg  + NaOA  = 
SNaOSOg  + 3FeO,AsOg  -f  HO  q-  A.  By  the  washing  directed  the 
acetic  acid  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  gotten  rid  of.  So  long  as  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  present  the  washings  will  of  course  precipitate  on 
the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium. 

CHARACTERS. — A tasteless  amorphous  powder  of  a green  colour,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid.  This  solution  gives  a copious  light-blue 
precipitate  with  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  and  a still  more  abundant  one  of  a 
deeper  colour  with  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  A small  qirantity  boiled  with  an  .■ 
excess  of  caustic  soda  and  filtered  gives,  when  exactly  neutralized  by  nitric  acid,  a j 
brick-red  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  | 


CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — When  first  precipitated  it  is  of  a white 
colour,  and  is  an  arseniate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  but  on  exposure 
to  the  air  even  in  the  act  of  drying  it  rapidly  alters,  acquiring  a pale 
greenish  hue,  and  is  converted  into  a mixture  of  arseniate  of  the 
protoxide  and  arseniate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  consequently 
precipitates  with  the  solutions  both  of  the  ferrid-  and  ferro-cyanide 
of  potassium.  The  arseniate  of  iron  met  with  in  the  shops  is  a 
greenish-coloured  powder,  perfectly  insoluble  ; hydrochloric  acid 
dropped  on  it  changes  it  to  a golden-yellow  hue,  and  if  thrown  on 
live  coals  it  emits  the  alliaceous  odour  of  arsenic  : the  brick  red 
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precipitate  produced  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  directed 
in  the  characters,  is  arseniate  of  silver  (3Ag0,As05). 

TESTS. — The  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  when  diluted  gives  no  precipitate  with 
chloride  of  barium.  Twenty  grains  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted 
witli  water  continue  to  give  a blue  precipitate  with  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium, 
until  at  least  seventeen  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  have 
been  added. 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  preparation  is  not  liable  to  any  other 
impurities  than  those  arising  from  careless  preparation.  If  not  suf- 
ficiently washed  it  will  contain  sulphate  of  soda,  detected  by  chloride 
of  barium  yielding  a precipitate  (sulphate  of  barytes).  It  may  also 
be  deficient  in  the  amount  of  protosalt ; this  will  be  evidenced  by 
the  volumetric  test  in  which  the  arseniate  of  iron  is  converted  by 
the  hydrochloric  acid  employed  into  protochloride  of  iron ; water 
and  arsenic  acid  being  set  free,  thus,  3Fe0,As05-+-3HCl=3FeCl 
-f  3H0-1-As05.  On  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  in  virtue  of  the  reaction  upon  it  of  the  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  employed,  chlorine  is  set  free,  which  converts  the  protochloride 
into  perchloride  of  iron,  when  it  will  cease  to  strike  the  blue  colour 
with  ferridcyanide  of  potassium.  To  explain  the  action  of  the  hy- 
drochloric acid  upon  the  bichromate  of  potash  we  will  require  one 
atom  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  seven  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  salt  to  form 
water,  one  atom  of  chlorine  unites  with  one  of  potassium  to  form 
chloride  of  potassium,  three  atoms  of  chlorine  unite  with  two  of 
chromium  to  form  sesquichloride  of  chromium,  and  three  chlorines 
are  set  free,  thus,  K02Cr03-}-7HCl=KCl-t-Cr2Cl3-l-7H0-f-3Cl. 
The  volumetric  solution  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  convert  one- 
tenth  of  six  equivalents  of  iron  from  the  state  of  proto-  to  that  of 
per-salt ; but  each  equivalent  of  arseniate  of  iron  contains  three  equi- 
valents of  iron,  therefore  the  volumetric  solution  corresponds  to  one- 
tenth  of  tivo  equivalents  of  arseniate  of  iron,  so  an  easy  calculation 
will  now  show  that  the  test  indicates  the  presence  in  the  quantity 
operated  upon  of  2‘85  grains  of  iron,  or  7-582  grains,  corresponding 
to  37-76  per  cent,  of  arseniate  of  iron. 

THERAPEUTICAL  USES. — Arseniate  of  iron  is  a useful  and  active 
preparation,  being  more  decidedly  tonic  than  the  other  arsenical 
preparations ; and  is  therefore  especially  adapted  for  the  treatment 
of  cutaneous  diseases  occurring  in  anemic  persons.  Carmichael  used 
it  as  a local  application  diluted  with  four  times  its  weight  of  phos- 
phate of  iron,  as  a caustic  in  cancerous  affections ; and  more  recently 
M.  Duchesne  Duparc  has  used  it  internally  with  success  in  obstinate 
herpetic  and  scaly  eruptions. 

• DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Internally  it  may  be  given 
in  pill  in  doses  of  1-1 2th  of  a grain  gradually  increased  to  l-8th  of 
a grain  three  times  daily.  Externally  it  may  be  employed  as  a 
caustic,  diluted  with  ten  or  twelve  parts  of  simple  ointment. 
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* Ferri  Bromidum. — Bromide  of  Iron.  (FeBr.=108.) 

rREP^ATiON.— “Bromine  ; and  clean  iron  filings,  of  each,  equal  parts:  heat  toge- 
ther under  water  till  the  fluid  becomes  of  a greenish  colour ; filter  and  evaporate  to 
dryness.”— Magendie.  ^ 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS.— A simple  case  of  direct  union  of  the 
bromine  with  the  iron. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Bromide  of  iron  is  of  a brick-red  colour, 
and  has  a disagreeable,  styptic,  metallic  taste.  It  deliquesces  rapidly 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  a salt  of  iron  it  will  be  recognized  by 
the  usual  tests  for  that  metal ; as  one  of  bromine  it  is  characterized 
by  the  yellow  colour  which  its  solution  acquires  on  being  treated 
with  chlorine,  when  the  bromine  is  set  free,  and  can  be  recovered 

digestion  either  with  ether  or  chloroform. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— It  has  been  used  on  the  continent,  it 
is  stated  with  much  success,  in  hypertrophy  of  the  uterus,  and  in 
glandular  enlargements  ; more  recently  it  has  been  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  iodide  of  iron,  being  used  in  erysipelas,  amenorrhcea, 
strumous  epididymitis,  &c.  It  has  been  also  employed  externally 
in  the  form  of  ointment,  prepared  by  rubbing  together  one  part  of 
the  bromide  and  fifteen  of  prepared  lard. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — It  may  be  administered 
either  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  protected  by  the  addition  of  syrup, 
or  in  the  form  of  pill,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  five  grains. 

* Pilulce  Ferri  Bromidi,  WERNECK.  (Bromide  of  iron,  gr.  Lx. ; 
extract  of  liquorice,  a sufficiency ; mix  and  divide  into  60  pills.) 
One  or  two,  morning  and  evening. 


Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharata.  Saccharated  Carbonate  of  Iron. 
(Carbonate  of  iron,  Fe0,C02  (=58),  mixed  with  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  sugar,  and  forming  at  least  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  mixture.) 

PREPARATION. — Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  two  ounces;  carbonate  of  soda,  two  ounces 
and  a half ; boiling  distilled  water,  two  gallons  ; refined  sugar,  one  ounce.  Dissolve 
the  sulphate  of  iron  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  each  in  half  a gallon  of  water,  and  mix 
the  two  solutions  with  brisk  stirring  in  a deep  cylindrical  vessel,  which  is  then  to  be 
covered  as  accurately  as  possible.  Set  the  mixture  by  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  irom 
the  precipitate,  which  has  subsided,  separate  the  supernatant  solution  by  a siphon. 
Pour  on  the  remainder  of  the  ivater,  stir  well,  and,  after  subsidence,  again  remove  the 
clear  solution.  Collect  the  resulting  carbonate  on  a calico  filter,  and,  having  first  sub- 
jected it  to  expression,  rub  it  with  the  sugar  in  a porcelain  mortar.  Finally  dry  the 
mixture  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  212°. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — A simple  case  of  double  decomposi- 
tion, the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  going  to  the  oxide 
of  iron  to  form  carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  precipitated,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  soda  to  form  sulphate  of  soda,  which  remains 
in  solution,  thus,  FeOSOg -h  Na0C02=Fe0C02-|-Na0S03.  The 
sugar  is  used  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  carbonate  of  iron 
becoming  converted  into  sesquioxide  of  iron  ; this  it  does  mechani- 
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cally  by  investing  it,  and  so  in  a great  measure  debarring  the  access 
of  atmospheric  air. 

CHAKACTEES. — Small  coherent  lumps  of  a grey-brown  colour,  with  a sweet  very 
feeble  chalybeate  taste.  Dissolves  with  effervescence  in  waim  hydrochloric  acid  diluted 
with  half  its  volume  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  but  slightly  affected  by^  the  ferro- 
cyanide,  but  gives  a copious  blue  precipitate  with  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium. 

TESTS. — Its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  gives  but  a very  slight  precipitate^  with 
chloride  of  bariirm.  Twenty  grains  dissolved  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  diluted 
with  water  continue  to  give  a blue  precipitate  with  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  until 
at  least  thirty- three  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  have 
been  added. 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  preparation  is  not  liable  to  the  presence 
of  any  other  impurity  than  that  arising  from  faulty  or  too  long 
keeping.  On  being  long  kept  it  gradually  abstracts  oxygen  from 
the  air,  its  carbonic  acid  at  the  same  time  escaping;  two  equivalents 
of  carbonate  of  iron  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  one  equivalent  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  two  of  carbonic 
acid,  thus,  2Fe0C02-i-0  = Fe203-h2C02.  So  that  an  estimate  of 
its  value  may  be  obtained  from  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  that  a 
given  weight  of  it  will  yield.  Dr.  Christison  stating  that  when  de- 
composed by  an  acid,  fifty  grains  ought  to  yield  7-5  cubic  inches  of 
gas.  The  volumetric  test  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  bichromate  of  potash  required  to  furnish  a sufficiency  of 
chlorine  to  a given  amount  of  it,  to  convert  all  the  proto-  into  a 
sesqui-chloride  of  iron  (see  p.  639).  The  amount  of  the  solution  used 
would  indicate  the  presence  of  5‘544  grains  of  metallic  iron  in  the 
quantity  operated  upon,  equivalent  to  57‘40y>er  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  iron. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  active  of  the  ferruginous  salts,  and  the 
permanency  of  its  composition  in  the  form  now  described  renders 
this  preparation  a valuable  addition  to  the  Materia  Medica.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  children  and  delicate  females,  when  the  em- 
ployment of  a chalybeate  tonic  is  indicated.  In  the  treatment  of 
neuralgia  I have  found  it,  in  large  doses,  the  most  certain  of  all  the 
ferruginous  preparations.  Carbonate  of  iron  held  in  solution  by  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  the  active  principle  of  many  chalybeate 
mineral  waters. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  V.  tO  gr.  XXX.  in  the 
form  of  powder,  or  made  into  an  electuary  with  syrup  or  honey. 

Miatura  Ferri  Gomposita.  Compound  Mixture  of  Iron.  (Take 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  thirty  grains ; carbonate  of  potash,  twenty-five 
grains  ; myrrh,  in  powder,  sixty  grains  ; sugar,  sixty  grains  ; spirit 
of  nutmeg,  one  fluid  drachm ; rose  water,  eight  fluid  ounces.  Tri- 
turate the  m3rrrh  and  carbonate  of  potash  with  the  sugar,  the  spirit 
of  nutmeg,  and  seven  ounces  of  the  rose  water,  the  latter  being  gra- 
dually added,  until  a uniform  mixture  is  obtained.  To  this  add  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  previously  dissolved  in  the  remaining  ounce  of  rose 
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water,  and  encte  the  mixture  at  once  in  a bottle  wliich  sljould  Ixj 
tightly  corked.)  This  mixture,  which  was  introduced  into  tlie  nhar- 
mac(yoeias  as_  a substitute  for  Dr.  Griffith’s  tonic  mixture,  and  by 
which  name  it  is  commonly  known,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
generally  employed  of  the  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  iron.  In 
Its  preparation  a mutual  reaction  takes  place  between  the  sulphate 
01  iron  and  carbonate  of  potash,  identical  in  every  respect  with  that 
already  described  in  the  case  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate 
ot  soda.  A greater  amount  of  carbonate  of  potash,  however,  is  em- 
ployed than  IS  actually  required  for  the  decomposition  of  the  sul- 
phate of  iron ; this  forms  with  the  myrrh  a species  of  soap  which 
assists  in  suspending  the  carbonate  of  iron.  The  use  of  the  sugar  Ls 
to  preserve  the  iron  in  a state  of  protosalt.  When  first  prepared,  it 
IS  of  a green  colour,  which  colour,  however,  on  keeping,  it  rapidly 
loses,  becoming  reddish-brown,  the  iron  now  having  passed  to  the 
condition  of  sesquioxide,  when  it  is  no  longer  fit  for  use.  Its  opera- 
tion  is  stimulant  as  well  as  tonic,  and  consequently  it  should  not  be  ' 
administered  in  cases  where  there  is  any  tendency  to  inflammatory 
action  in  the  digestive  organs  ; the  dose  is  foj.  to  foij.  two  or  three 
times  a day.  As  it  does  not  keep,  it  should  be  only  prepared  when 
wanted  for  use. 

Pilula  Ferri  Carhonatis.  Pill  of  Carbonate  of  Iron.  (Take 
of  saccharated  carbonate  of  iron,  one  ounce ; confection  of  roses,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce.  Beat  them  into  a uniform  mass.)  Dose  o-r.'v. 
three  times  a day.  ’ 

INCOMPATIBLES.  Acids,  and  acidulous  salts)  and  all  astringent 
vegetable  preparations. 


Ferri  et  Ammoni.®  Citras.  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Ammonia,  v 
(Fe2O3,NH4O,HO,Ci2H5Oii-f-2H0)  ? (=298).  (Syn.:  FerriAm-  ~ 
monio- Citras.  Ammonio- Citrate  of  Iron.  Ferro- Citrate  of  Am-  J 
monia.  ^ 


PHEPARATiON.  “Take  of  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  eight  fluid  ounces  ; solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  fourteen  fluid  ounces,  or  a sufficiency ; citric  acid,  in  crystals,  five 
ounces  ; distilled  water  half  a gallon.  Add  the  persulphate  of  iron  to  two  pints  of  the 
distilled  water,  and  gradually  pour  the  dilute  solution  into  the  solution  of  ammonia, 
stirring  well  for  a few  minutes  ; collect  on  a calico  filter  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
which  precipitates,  and  wash  it  with  distilled  water  until  the  filtrate  ceases  to  become 
turbid  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium.  Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  the  remainder 
of  the  water,  and  digest  the  solution  at  a boiling  heat  on  the  oxide  of  iron.  M.ake  the 
liquid  neutral  by  the  addition  of  solution  of  ammonia,  and  evaporate  it  to  dryness  in  i 
thin  layers,  on  flat  porcelain  or  glass  plates.  Remove  the  dry  salt  in  flakes,  and  keep  " 
it  in  stoppered  bottles.” 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — The  first  step  in  this  preparation  is 
to  decompose  the  persulphate  of  iron  by  the  agency  of  ammonia,  in 
virtue  of  which  we  have  sesquioxide  of  iron  precipitated  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  held  in  solution,  thus,  Fa^Og^SOg-f  3NH40=Fe203+ 
3NH4OSO3.  This  latter  salt  is  to  be  carefully  washed  away,  a point 
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which  will  be  ascertained  when  the  washings  cease  to  yield  a precipi- 
tate (Sulphate  of  Barytes)  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium. 
On  referring  to  the  article  upon  citric  acid  (p.  389)  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  a tribasic  acid,  composed  of  three  atoms  of  basic  water  and 
one  of  anhydrous  acid ; on  digesting  it  upon  the  oxide  of  iron  onn  of 
its  atoms  of  basic  water  is  replaced  by  the  oxide,  thus,  3HO,C-l- 
Fe203=Fe2032H0C+H0  ; and  on  the  subsequent  addition  of  the 
solution  of  ammonia,  one  of  the  two  remaining  equivalents  of  basic 
water  is  replaced  by  ammonia,  thus,  Fe2032H0C  + NH4O  = 
Fe203NH40C-f-H0.  The  subsequent  steps  of  the  process  require 
no  comment. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  occurs  in 
the  form  of  semitransparent  shining  scales,  of  a garnet-red  colour, 
inodorous,  with  a mildly  styptic  metallic  taste. 

CHAKACTEES. — In  thin  transparent  scales  of  a hyacinth-red  colour  with  tinge  of  olive- 
green,  slightly  sweetish  and  astringent  in  taste  ; feebly  reddens  litmus  paper ; is  solu- 
ble in  water,  almost  insoluble  in  rectified  spirit.  Heated  with  solution  of  soda  it  evolves 
ammonia  and  deposits  peroxide  of  iron.  The  alkaline  solution  from  which  the  iron  has 
separated  does  not,  Avhen  slightly  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  give  any  crys- 
talline deposit. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  ammonio-citrate  is  a shghtly  deli- 
quescent salt ; it  dissolves  readily  in  cold  or  boiling  water,  and  the 
solution  should  be  all  but  neutral  to  test  paper.  The  composition 
of  this  preparation  has  been  variously  stated,  but  all  chemists  agree 
that  the  iron  exists  in  it  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  The  following 
is  the  formula  for  it  given  by  Wittstein  (5NH4O -4-20-1- 6HO)-h 
(4Fe203H-C-h3H0.) 

TESTS. — Its  solution  in  water,  when  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  a copious 
blue  precipitate  with  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  but  none  with  the  ferridcyanide. 
When  incinerated  with  exposure  to  air  it  leaves  26’5  per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Not  liable  to  adulteration ; its  not  precipitating 
with  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  indicates  the  alDsence  of  a protosalt, 
whilst  the  amount  of  peroxide  left  on  incineration  is  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  presumed  chemical  equivalent. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  resem- 
bles much  the  tartrate  to  be  next  described,  and  is  adapted  for  the 
same  cases.  Both  these  preparations  are  much  milder  in  their  effects 
than  the  mineral  acid  salts  of  the  metal ; they  are  consequently 
better  adapted  for  delicate  persons,  and  especially  for  cases  in  which 
the  digestive  organs  are  in  an  irritable  state,  being  devoid  of  astrin- 
gency ; but  they  are  not  so  useful  in  anemic  diseases,  inasmuch  as 
good  reason  exists  for  believing  that  the  iron  enters  into  the  electro- 
’ negative  (acid)  portion  of  the  salt ; such  compounds  possessing  infe- 
rior hematinic  properties. 

_ DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  v.  to  gr.  viij.  in  solu- 
tion ; it  may  be  prescribed  in  combination  with  the  alkaline  car- 
i bonates. 
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* Ferri  et  Magnesice  Citras.^  This  preparation,  which  po.ssesses 
the  advantage  over  the  ammonio-citrate  of  not  being  deliquescent, 
has  been  recently  much  used  on  the  continent.  It  is  prepared  bv 
dissolving  two_  parts  by  weight  of  recently  precipitated  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron  in  a solution  of  three  parts  of  citric  acid,  then 
saturating  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  evaporating  to  dryne.ss. 
It  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  shining  brown  scales;  and  may  lie 
given  in  powder  or  pill  in  doses  of  from  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x.  three  times 
a day.  It  may  be  also  given  in  solution  sweetened  with  syrup. 

* Aqua  Chalyheata.  Under  this  name,  a solution  of  citrate  of 
iron  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  flavoured  with  .syrup 
and  oil  of  the  bitter  orange,  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession  by  Messrs.  Bewley  and  Evans  of  this  city.  The  exact 
formula  for  its  preparation  has  not  been  made  public  every  fsvj. 
hold  in  solution  grains  xiij_.  of  citrate  of  iron,  it  may  be  therefom 
given  in  doses  of  foj.  to  fJij.  two  or  three  times  a day.  It  is  the 
most  agreeable  form  perhaps  in  which  a ferruginous  preparation 
can  be  administered,  and  I have  derived  the  most  excellent  results 
from  its  employment,  the  only  objection  to  its  use  being  that  in 
some  persons  it  is  apt  to  cause  unpleasant  eructations  shortly  after 
it  has  been  taken ; this  may  be,  however,  to  a great  extent  prevented 
by  its  not  being  drunk  until  the  effervescence  has  nearly  ceased.  It 
is  very  generally  employed,  being  found  an  efficacious  preparation 
of  iron. 

* Tinctura  Ferri  Aurantiacea,  wirtemberg.  (Iron  filings,  oiv. ; 
Seville  oranges,  4.  Kemove  the  peel,  the  white,  and  the  seeds ; beat 
the  pulp  with  the  filings  in  a stone  mortar,  and  let  the  paste  remain 
at  rest  for  two  days ; then  pour  upon  it,  Madeira  wine,  fox.,  and 
tincture  of  orange  peel,  fSij. ; digest  for  seven  days,  express  and  fil- 
ter.) A very  agreeable  preparation ; Dose,  f3j.  to  f3iv. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids ; and  all  astringent  vegetable 
preparations. 


* Ferri  et  Ammoniac  Tartras.  Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Ammo- 
nia. {^yn. : Ammonio-tartrate  of  Iron.)  (FeoOaNH.O,^!!^^ 
-H4HO?)(  = 248). 

PREPARATION. — “Tartaric  acid,  100  drachms;  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  crys- 
talline, 39^  drachms ; sesqui- (per) -oxide  of  iron,  53^  drachms ; muriatic  acid,  180 
drachms ; solution  of  ammonia,  and  water,  of  each  a sufficiency  ; dissolve  the  tartaric 
acid  in  cong.  j.  of  water,  and  add  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  gradually.  Dissolve 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the  muriatic  acid  by  means  of  a gentle  heat;  dilute  the  solu- 
tion with  Ovj.  of  water,  and  add  a sufficient  quantity  of  solution  of  ammonia  to  ^ 
precipitate  the  oxide.  Separate  this  on  a flannel  filter,  wash  it  with  water,  until  the  i 

washings  pass  tasteless ; and  add  it  to  the  solution  containing  the  bitartrate  of  ammonia,  J 

then  apply  a gentle  heat,  by  means  of  a water-bath,  until  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  g 

of  iron  is  dissolved,  and  a deep  reddish-brown  solution  results.  Lastly,  evaporate  this  1 

solution  by  means  of  a water-bath,  to  dryness.” — Mr.  Procter,  in  the  American  . j 
Journal  of  Pharmacy.  9 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS.— In  this  process  we  have  formed  an 
acid  tartrate  of  ammonia  similar  in  composition  to  that  of  potash 
(see  p.  167) ; the  basic  water  of  this  salt  is  replaced  by  the  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  precipitated  by  the  action  of  the  solution  of  ammonia 
upon  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  resulting  from  the  action  of  the 
muriatic  acid  upon  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  The  reaction  in  virtue 
of  which  this  salt  is  produced  is  thus  expressed,  Fe203  4-NH40,H0,T 
+ 3HO  = Fe203,NH40,T  + 4HO. 

PROPERTIES. — This  preparation  (which  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  is  not  contained  in  the 
Pharmacopceia)  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  brilhant  scales,  semitrans- 
parent, of  a beautiful  reddish-brown  colour.  It  is  odourless,  has  a 
sweetish,  slightly  chalybeate  taste ; is  soluble  in  about  its  own  weight 
of  water  at  60°,  and  in  a much  less  quantity  of  boiling  water.  It 
is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Ammonio-tartrate  of 
iron  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  basic  tartrate  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  one  of  tartrate  of  ammonia,  and  four  of  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  is  an  excellent  preparation  of 
iron,  void  of  all  astringency.  It  is  peculiarly  suited  as  a tonic  for 
those  derangements  of  the  uterine  organs  in  which  the  ferruginous 
salts  are  indicated.  Its  not  disagreeable  taste,  its  solubility  in  water, 
its  compatibility  with  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  the  permanency 
of  its  composition,  give  it  an  advantage  over  most  of  the  other  pre- 
parations of  iron  ; the  observations  made  under  the  head  of  the 
ammonio-citrate  of  iron  apply  equally  to  this  preparation,  a close 
resemblance  existing  between  these  two  salts. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  V.  to  gr.  viij.  in  the 
form  of  powder,  pill,  or  solution ; or  made  into  a bolus  with  honey. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids ; and  all  astringent  vegetable 
preparations. 


Ferri  et  QuiNlAi  CiTRAS.  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinia.  (Citric 
acid  combined  with  peroxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  iron  and  quinia.) 

PEEPAKATiON. — “ Take  of  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  three  fluid  ounces;  sul- 
phate of  iron,  one  ounce ; distilled  water  a sufficiency ; solution  of  soda,  thirty-six 
fluid  ounces ; citric  acid,  in  crystals,  two  ounces  and  a quarter ; sulphate  of  quinia, 
three^  hundred  and  eighty  grains  ; dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a sufficiency  ; solution  of 
chloride  of  barium,  a sufficiency  ; solution  of  ammonia,  a sufficiency.  Add  the  solu- 
tion of  persulphate  of  iron  to  the  sulphate  of  iron  dissolved  in  ten  fluid  ounces  of  the 
water ; mix  well,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  the  solution  with  eonstant  stirring.  Collect 
the  precipitate  on  a calico  filter,  and  wash  with  distilled  water,  until  the  liquid  which 
passes  through  ceases  to  give  a precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium. 

Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  twenty  fluid  ounces  of  the  distilled  water,  and  having  then 
added  the  washed  precipitate,  digest  the  mixture  on  a water  bath,  with  repeated  stir- 
ring, until  a solution  is  obtained. 

In  eight  fluid  ounces  of  the  water  acidulated  with  a little  of  the  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  add  sufficient  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  barium 
to  precij)itate  the  sulpliuric  acid,  and  filter,  and  having  treated  the  solution  with  a slight 
excess  of  ammonia,  collect  the  precipitate  on  a paper  filter,  and  wash  it  with  distilled 
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water,  until  chloride  of  barium  dropped  into  the  filtrate  gives  but  a very  slight  precipi- 

Transfer  the  washed  quinia  to  the  capsule  containing  the  citrate  of  iron  and  digest 
on  a water  bath,  until  the  alkaloid  is  dissolved.  Lastly,  let  this  solution  be’  evaporated 
m thin  layers,  on  flat  porcelain  or  glass  plates,  at  a temperature  below  212°,  and  let 
the  residue  be  removed  in  flakes,  and  preserved  in  stoppered  bottles.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS.— On  mixing  the  solutions  of  proto- 
and  persulphate  of  iron  with  that  of  soda  we  have  sulphate  of  soda 
formed,  and  proto-  and  peroxide  of  iron  precipitated ; these  two 
oxides  are  treated  with  citric  acid,  when  two  salts  are  formed,  one  a 
citrate  of  the  protoxide,  the  other  a citrate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
these  mixed  with  quinia  form  the  FevTi  et  QuinicB  CitTcis.  The 
quinia  itself  is  obtained  by  first  decomposing  the  sulphate  of  quinia 
with  chloride  of  barium,  when  we  have  muriate  of  quinia  held  in 
solution,  and  sulphate  of  barytes  precipitated,  the  muriate  of  quinia 
is  decomposed  by  the  solution  of  ammonia,  chloride  of  ammonium 
being  held  in  solution  and  quinia  precipitated. 

CHAEACTEKS. — Thin  scaJes  of  a greenish  golden-yellow  colour,  somewhat  deliques- 
cent, and  entirely  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  solution  is  very  slightly  acid,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated reddish-brown  by  solution  of  soda,  white  by  solution  of  ammonia,  blue  by  the 
ferrocyanide  and  by  the  femdcyanide  of  potassium,  and  greyish-black  by  tannic  acid. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  chemical  properties  of  this  salt  can 
be  padily  inferred  from  its  composition.  The  solution  of  soda  pre- 
cipitates the  iron  in  the  state  of  proto-  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  ; the 
solution  of  ammonia  precipitates  the  quinia.  In  virtue  of  the  citrate 
of  the  protoxide  of  iron  present  in  it,  it  yields  a blue  precipitate  with 
the  solution  of  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  (see  p.  92),  and  in 
consequence  of  its  also  containing  citrate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  it 
strikes  a blue  colour  with  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
(see  p.  90). 

TESTS. — Taste  bitter  as  well  as  chalybeate.  When  burned  with  exposure  to  air,  it 
leaves  a residue  which  yields  nothing  to  water.  Fifty  grains  dissolved  in  a fluid  ounce 
of  water  and  treated  with  a slight  excess  of  ammonia  give  a white  precipitate,  which, 
when  collected  on  a filter  and  dried,  weighs  eight  grains.  The  precipitate  is  entirely 
soluble  in  pure  ether,  when  burned  leaves  no  residue,  aud  when  dissolved  by  the  aid  of 
an  acid,  forms  a solution  which,  decolorized  by  a little  purified  animal  charcoal,  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  strongly  to  the  left. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  principal  sophistication  to  which  this  salt 
is  liable  is  a deficiency  in  the  amount  of  quinia  which  it  should  con- 
tain, occasionally  amounting  to  its  complete  absence  ; or  the  substi- 
tution for  it  of  cinch  onia.  The  pharmacopoeial  test  will  demonstrate 
in  it  the  presence  of  sixteen  per  cent,  of  quinia,  and  the  character  of 
its  polarization  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  cinchonia  (see  p.  619)- 

THERAPEUTICAL  USES. — This  salt  possesses  the  combined  proper- 
ties of  a tonic  and  chalybeate,  but  this  latter  only  in  a minor  degree. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  active  haematinic,  its  tonic  properties  being 
those  which  are  best  marked.  It  is  not  so  markedly  astringent  as 
the  majority  of  the  iron  preparations,  possessing  indeed  this  property 
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in  but  a trifling  degree — a great  advantage  where  its  protracted  ex- 
hibition is  called  for.  It  is  used  with  advantage  in  cases  of  anaemia 
attended  with  loss  of  appetite.  It  is  peculiarly  suited  for  such  cases 
as  require  a mild  chalybeate  and  tonic  plan  of  treatment  combined. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  V.  tO  gr.  X.  in  pill,  or 
dissolved  in  water,  or  in  the  infusion  of  calumba. 

INCOJMPATIBLES. — All  substances  incompatible  with  the  salts  of 
iron. 


Ferri  lODiDUM.  Iodide  of  Iron.  FeI  + 4HO(=  191). 

PEEPAKATiON. — Take  of  fine  iron  wire,  one  ounee  and  a half ; iodine,  three  ounces ; 
distilled  water,  fifteen  fluid  ounces.  Introduce  the  iodine,  iron,  and  twelve  ounces  of 
the  water  into  a flask,  and  having  heated  the  mixture  gently  for  about  ten  minutes, 
raise  the  heat  and  boil  until  tlie  solution  loses  its  red  colour.  Pass  the  solution  through 
a small  paper  filter  into  a dish  of  polished  iron,  w.ashing  the  filter  with  the  remainder 
of  the  water,  and  boil  down  until  a drop  of  the  solution  taken  out  on  the  end  of  an  iron 
wire  solidifies  on  cooling.  ' The  liquid  should  now  be  poured  out  on  a porcelain  dish, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  has  solidified,  should  be  broken  into  fragments,  and  enclosed  in  a 
stoppered  bottle.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — A simple  case  of  union  of  the  iron 
with  the  iodine,  resulting  in  the  production  of  the  salt,  thus,  Fe-j- 
I = FeI.  The  following  simple  process  for  preparing  iodide  of  iron 
has  been  recently  proposed  by  M.  Cap  : — Bruise  together  in  a large 
mortar  4 parts  of  iodine  and  2 parts  of  water ; then  add  quickly  1 
part  of  iron  filings.  Sufficient  heat  is  produced  to  drive  off  1 part 
of  iodine  in  the  state  of  vapour,  when  the  mixture  becomes  liquid  ; 
to  remove  the  excess  of  iron,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water  and  filtered. 
The  filtered  liquor  is  a solution  of  the  iodide  of  iron  free  from  oxide 
or  per-oxide.  This  solution  may  be  readily  preserved  by  adding  a 
sufficiency  of  pure  sugar  to  it,  to  convert  it  into  a syrup. 

CHAEACTEKS. — Crystalline,  green  with  a tinge  of  brown,  inodorous,  deliquescent, 
soluble  in  water,  forming  a slightly  green  solution  which  gradually  deposits  a rust-co- 
loured sediment,  and  acquires  a red  colour.  It  gives  a copious  blue  precipitate  with 
the  ferrideyanide  ot  potassium,  and  one  of  a similar  colour  with  mucilage  of  stax’ch,  on 
the  addition  of  a minute  quantity  of  chlorine. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — When  recently  prepared  it  consists  of 
one  equivalent  of  iodine  and  one  of  iron  ; it  dissolves  readily  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  the  solution  when  left  exposed  to  the  air  is 
rapidly  decomposed,  and  sesqui-oxide  of  iron  deposited  ; which 
change  is,  however,  prevented  if  a sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  be 
present.  The  first  step  in  this  change  is,  that  water  is  decomposed, 
its  oxygen  goes  to  the  iron  to  form  protoxide  of  iron,  two  equivalents 
of  which  abstract  one  other  equivalent  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
sesquioxide  of  iron  is  consequently  precipitated ; the  hydrogen  uniting 
with  the  iodine  forms  hydriodic  acid,  which  abstracting  oxygen  from 
the  air  is  also  decomposed  into  water  and  free  iodine.  Exposed  to 
heat,  it  fuses,  and  at  a temperature  above  350°  F.  is  decomposed,  the 
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iodine  being  volatilized  and  the  iron  left  in  the  state  of  peroxide.  The 
llie  tormula  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  yields  an  excellent  preparation  • 
It  is  that  originally  proposed  by  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh.  ’ 

ADULTERATIONS.-That  iodide  of  iron  has  been  well  prepared 
and  properly  preserved  may  be  readily  known  by  its  being  entirely 
soluble  in  distilled  water.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  prese?ving  this 
salt,  the  London  College  directed  the  syrup  alone  to  be  prepared 
tor  use  in  medicine,  ,but  as  many  persons  can  take  it  only  in  the 
solid  state,  this  was  a defect  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, the  more  especially  as  the  iodide  may  be  preserved  in 
well  stoppered  bottles  for  an  almost  indefinite  period,  provided  it  be 
kept  covered  with  a layer  of  the  Pulvis  Ferri. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Iodide  of  iron  was  first  employed  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.  In  its 
operation  on  the  system  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  preparations 
ot  iodine  than  to  those  of  iron,  the  iron  in  the  salt  being  to  the  iodine 
but  as  I IS  to  4-5 ; to  a certain  extent,  howeyer,  it  possesses  the  com- 
bined  properties  of  both  elements.  Thus,  as  a tonic  it  is  especially 
iisetul  in  scrofulous  debility,  and  under  its  use  strumous  enlargements 
o±  the  glandular  system  are  quickly  dissipated.  It  may  be  also 
administered  with  much  benefit  in  chlorosis  and  amenorrhoea,  when 
the  ferruginous  preparations  are  indicated,  and  it  is  probably  one  of 
the  niost  useful  remedies  that  can  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
secondary  syphilitic  affections,  occurring  in  scrofulous  or  weak  con- 
stitutions. I have  found  it  very  beneficial  in  several  forms  of  cuta- 
neous  disease  occurring  in  debilitated  habits,  and  in  many  cases  of 
phthisis,  in  either  of  which  the  syrup  may  be  combined  with  cod-liver 
oil.  In  large  doses  iodide  of  iron  sometimes  purges. 

_ DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  dose  of  iodide  of  iroii 
y-  to  gr.  V.  gradually  increased.  It  is  so  deliquescent  a sub- 
stance, and  when  dissolved  decomposes  so  rapidly,  that  many  methods 
have  been  proposed  for  preserving  its  solution  unchanged  ; of  these 
the  only  two  that  deserve  notice  are,  keeping  in  the  bottle  in  which 
it  is  contained  a piece  of  iron  wire,  as  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Squire 
of  London,  or  forming  it  into  a strong  syrup,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.  I he  former  method  has  been  found  very  effec- 
tual, but  it  entails  the  necessity  of  filtering  the  solution  every  time 
it  is  to  be  used,  inasmuch  as  peroxide  of  iron  is  formed  and  precipi- 
tated, as  previously  described,  but  the  nascent  hjairiodic  acid  meet- 
ing with  the  iron  unites  with  it  again  to  form  iodide  of  iron ; wliile 
in  the  latter  it  is  not  only  preserved  for  a length  of  time  unaltered, 
but  it  is  also  an  elegant  form  for  the  administration  of  the  medicine. 

_ Pilula  Ferri  lodidi.  Pill  of  Iodide  of  Iron.  (Take  of  fine 
iron  wire,  forty  grains;  iodine,  eighty  grains;  refined  sugar,  in  pow- 
der, seventy  grains ; liquorice  root,  in  powder,  one  hundred  and  forty 
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grains ; distilled  water,  fifty  minims.  Agitate  the  iron  with  the 
iodine  and  the  water  in  a strong  stoppered  ounce  phial,  until  the 
froth  becomes  white.  Pour  the  fluid  upon  the  sugar  in  a mortar, 
triturate  briskly,  and  gradually  add  the  liquorice.)  The  above  for- 
mula is  a modification  of  that  originally  communicated  by  Mr.  Leslie 
of  Glasgow,  which  has  been  in  general  use  for  several  years  ; but  I 
have  found  that  when  kept  for  some  time  the  pills  become  very  soft 
and  lose  all  trace  of  * iodine.  I have  therefore  tried  the  following, 
which  makes  an  excellent  pill,  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  above,  and 
by  means  of  which  any  desired  number  of  pills  may  be  prepared  in 
a few  minutes,  thereby  rendering  their  being  too  long  kept  unneces- 
sary : — Pulvis  ferri,  gr.  vj.;  sugar  of  milk,  gr.  vj.;  iodide  of  iron, 
gr.  xij.  ; confection  of  the  dog  rose,  gr.  xij.  ; make  into  a mass  and 
divide  into  12  pills.  Each  of  these  pills  contains  one  grain  of  the 
iodide  of  iron  and  half  a grain  of  the  powder  of  iron.  This  formulary 
is  an  imitation  of  Blancard's  pills,  which,  however,  have  the  advan- 
tage in  being  varnished  with  a coating  of  balsam  of  tolu,  and  thus 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ; either  of  these  pre- 
parations are  to  be  preferred  to  the  pharmacopoeia!  mass. 

Syrupus  Ferri  lodidi.  Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron.  (Take  of 
fine  iron  wire,  one  ounce;  iodine,  two  ounces;  refined  sugar,  twenty- 
eight  ounces ; distilled  water,  thirteen  fluid  ounces.  Prepare  a syrup 
by  dissolving  the  sugar  in  ten  ounces  of  the  water  with  the  aid  of 
heat.  Digest  the  iodine  and  the  iron  wire  in  a flask,  at  a gentle 
heat,  with  the  remaining  three  ounces  of  the  water,  till  the  froth 
becomes  white ; then  filter  the  liquid  while  still  hot  into  the  syrup, 
and  mix.  The  product  should  weigh  two  pounds  eleven  ounces,  and 
should  have  the  specific  gravity  1-385.)  This  is  the  most  certain 
form  for  the  administration  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  each  fluid  drachm 
contains  about  five  grains.  Dose,  min.  xx.  to  fSj. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids,  and  acidulous  salts ; and  all  substances 
incompatible  with  sulphate  of  iron  (see  page  94). 


'*  Ferpj  Lactas. — Lactate  of  Iron.  Proto-lactate  of  Iron. 

PREPARATION.— “Take  any  quantity  of  sour  whey ; evaporate  it  to  a third  or  fourth 
of  its  volume;  decant,  filter,  and  saturate  with  milk  of  lime.  Separate  the  precipitated 
lactate  of  lime  on  a filter;  treat  it  with  solution  of  oxalic  acid  to  precipitate  the  oxalate 
of  lime.  Add  to  the  liquor,  again  filtered  (which  is  now  a solution  of  lactic  acid)  clean 
iron  filings  ; boil  for  a short  time,  filter,  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a syrup  and 
crystallize  by  cooling.” — Louradour. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Lactate  of  iron  occurs  in  the  form  of 
small  greenish-yellow  acicular  prisms,  or  in  powder  of  a dull,  pale 
green  colour,  having  a feeble  chalybeate,  not  disagreeable  taste,  but 
no  odour. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  Composed  of  1 equivalent  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron  and  1 of  lactic  acul,  combined  in  the  crystalline  state 
with  3 of  water.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  during 
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INCOMPATIBLES. — Same  as  for  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron. 


This  mixture  is  a combination  of  aromatic  tonics  holding  in  solu-  f. 
tion  some  tannate  of  iron ; in  consequence  of  its  black  colour  and  of  f 
its  havmg  been  originally  recommended  by  that  distinguished  phy-  : 
sician,  it  IS  commonly  known  as  Heberden’s  ink.  Notwithstandino- 
Its  l^ing  an  unchemical  compound,  and  having  been  omitted  froni  ' 
the  J"harmacopoBia,  it  is  a most  excellent  tonic,  and  so  highly  thou  o-ht  ■ 

ot  as  to  have  been  retained  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharma- 

the  various  states  ' 

ot  debility  attended  with  anemia.  Dose,  f5j.  to  f5ij.  two  or  three  ; 
times  a day.  It  rnay  be  conveniently  and  advantageously  prescrilied  | ! 
in  combination  with  the  compound  iron  mixture,  equal  proportions 
of  each  being  used. 


Ferri  Oxidum  Magneticum.  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron.  (S>m.: 
Ferri  Oxidum^Nigrum,  F,d.,  Ferroso  Ferric-oxide  of  Iron.)  Per- 
oxide  of  iron,  1 020.3,  with  about  nine  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron,  ^ 
beO,  and  twenty-two  of  water. 

ruKPAUATioN.— .“Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  six  ounces  ; .sulphuric  acid,  three  fluid  j 
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drachms  ; nitric  acid,  two  fluid  drachms ; solution  of  soda,  fifty-eight  fluid  ounces,  or 
a sufficiency;  distilled  water,  a sufiBciency.  Add  the  sulphuric  acid  to  five  fluid  ounces 
of  the  water,  and  with  the  aid  of  heat  dissolve  in  the  mixture  four  ounces  of  the  sul- 
phate of  iron.  Mix  the  nitric  acid  with  two  fluid  ounces  of  the  water,  and,  having 
added  the  dilute  acid  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  concentrate  by  boiling  until, 
on  the  sudden  disengagement  of  ruddy  vapours,  the  liquid  passes  from  a dark  to  a red 
colour.  To  the  solution  thus  obtained  add  the  two  remaining  ounces  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  first  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  distilled  water.  Mix  well,  add  to  the  liquid  the 
solution  of  soda,  and  having  boiled  for  five  minutes  in  an  iron  vessel,  collect  the  preci- 
pitate on  a calico  filter,  and  wash  it  with  boiling  distilled  water,  until  the  liquid  which 
passes  through  ceases  to  give  a precipitate  when  allowed  to  drop  into  a solution  of 
chloride  of  barium.  Lastly,  dry  the  precipitate  without  heat  in  a confined  portion  of 
air  over  a capsule  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  enclose  it  in  a stoppered  bottle.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  treating  a solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  we  find  that  it  is  converted 
from  the  state  of  proto-  to  that  of  per-sulphate  of  iron  with  the 
evolution  of  nitric  oxide  gas ; to  explain  the  reaction  we  will  require 
six  equivalents  of  sulphate  of  iron,  three  of  sulphuric,  and  one  of 
nitric  acids.  The  six  protoxides  of  iron  of  the  protosulphate  receive 
three  atoms  of  oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid,  and  are  thereby  converted 
into  three  equivalents  of  sesquioxide  of  iron ; with  these  the  six 
atoms  of  sulphuric  acid  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron,  together  with 
the  three  additional  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  employed,  unite, 
and  we  have  three  equivalents  of  persulphate  of  iron  formed,  thus, 
GFeOSOg+SSOa-f  NOgzrSFeaOgSSOg-bNOg-  The  nitric  oxide  gas 
does  not  escape  as  it  is  developed,  but  is  absorbed  by  whatever 
protosulphate  of  iron  has  as  yet  escaped  this  action,  and  gives  with 
it  the  dark  characteristic  colour  alluded  to  ; but  when  at  last  all  the 
protosulphate  is  converted  into  persulphate  of  iron,  the  accumulated 
gas  escapes  with  some  violence,  and,  meeting  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmospheric  air,  unites  with  it,  and  is  converted  from  the  colourless 
nitric  oxide  gas  into  the  orange-coloured  hyponitric  acid  gas,  thus. 
In  02-1-20  = N04.  To  the  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron  thus  ob- 
tained a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  added,  and  into  the  mixed 
solutions  the  solution  of  soda  is  poured  ; the  soda  removes  the  sul- 
phuric acids  of  the  salts,  forming  with  them  sulphate  of  soda,  which 
remains  in  solution,  whilst  from  the  sulphate  of  iron  protoxide  of 
iron  is  precipitated,  thus,  FeOSOg+NaOrrNaOSOg-f-FeO ; and 
from  the  persulphate  of  iron  sesquioxide  of  iron,  thus,  FeaOgSSOg-p 
3Na0zi=3Na0S03-t-Fe203.  The  mixture  of  these  two  oxides  in  the 
proportions  stated,  in  combination  with  water,  constitutes  the  phar- 
macopoeial  preparation. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  compound  is  met  with  native,  when 
it  constitutes  magnetic  iron  ore.  Prepared  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  a brownish  black  powder  with  a 
velvety  smoothness.  It  is  strongly  magnetic. 

CHARACTERS. — Brownish-black,  destitute  of  taste,  strongly  magnetic.  It  dissolves 
without  efi’ervescence  in  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water,  and  the 
solution  thus  obtained  gives  blue  pre<!ipitate.s  with  the  ferrocyanide,  and  with  the  ferrid- 
cyanide  of  potassium. 
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CHEMICAL  properties. -Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  a comnonnd 

in  ciL'’tcs°sSs  1°^  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Exposed  to  heat 
open  aTr  h e WL  no  alteration,  but  when  heated  in  the 

open  an  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  passes  into  the  state  of  sesquioxide 

readily  m hydrochloric  acid  without  effervesceVe  and 

of  iron  lndi/ap“^  fl  and  fer“cyan?de 

chloride  TffroT  ^ ^ respectively  of  the  proto-  and  per- 

leave^l^ nioiatened  with  nitric  acid,  and  caicined  at  a low  red  heat 

ADULTERATIONS.— Prepared  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopceia  this 
preparation  is  unlikely  to  contain  any  impurity;  it  marconSn 
metallic  iron,  the  presence  of  which  will  be  indicated  by  tL  escape 
f hydrogen  gas,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  arnoum 

cormXnds  wVw/®"''  treatment  directed  in  the  tests 

^ composition,  as  stated  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
hilst  the  amount  of  blue  precipitate  yielded  with  the  volumetric 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  represents  gr.  875  per  cent  of 

Ihfa^nilpSL.^  approximating  the  per  centage  stated  in 

useT  in  EFFECTS.—This  preparation  of  iron  is  not  much 

1 u but  formerly  under  the  name  of  JEtUovs 

martis  it  bore  a high  reputation  as  a chalybeate  tonic.  ^ 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.-The  dose  of  it  is  from 
with\onefor?reS.  " 

* Ferruginous  pills,  Schneider.  (Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in 
fine  powder,  15  parts;  calumbo  and  canella,  of  each,  in  fine  powder 
4 parts ; cayenne  pepper,  1 part ; extract  of  chamomile,  a suffi- 
aency  make  into  a pill  ma^s  and  divide  into  four  grain  pills.) 
Dose,  3 to  5 daily.  An  excellent  combination  in  chlorosis. 

Fj^ri  Peroxidum.  Peroxide  of  Iron.  Fe,0,  HOr=89b 
. Cakbonas.— (7ar6o?za^e  of  Iron.  As  most  of  the  car- 

bonic  acid  is  driven  off  during  the  drying  of  the  carbonate,  as  formerly 
directed  by  the  Dublin  College,  and  as  the  small  quantity  it  retains 
escapes  soon  after  it  has  been  prepared,  no  matter  how  carefully  it 
may  be  preserved— the  resulting  powder  being  the  sesquioxide— I 
have  thought  it  better  to  describe  the  so-called  carbonate  of  iron 
along  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  especially  as  even  still  some 

contusion  exists  in  the  minds  of  practitioners  with  respect  to  these 
two  preparations. 

of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  fonr 
ace  the  peroxide  of  iron  in  a stove  or  oven  until  it  becomes  drv  to  the 
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touch  ; and  then  expose  it  to  a heat  of  212°  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  Lastly, 
reduce  it  to  a fine  powder,  and  preserve  it  in  a bottle.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PitOCESS. — In  this  process  the  hydrated  peroxide 
of  iron  is  simply  deprived  of  all  its  equivalents,  save  one  of  water, 
by  the  heat  employed. 

* FEERi  c^VBBONAS. — PEEPAKATiox. — Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  §viij. ; crystal- 
lized carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce,  ox. ; distilled  water,  cong.  ij  ; dissolve  each  salt 
in  one  half  of  the  water,  and  both  solutions  being  raised  to  the  boiling  temperature, 
mix  them,  and  set  the  whole  to  rest  in  a covered  vessel  for  six  hours.  The  supernatant 
solution  having  been  drawn  ofi"  with  a syphon,  the  precipitate  is  to  be  drained  on  a 
calico  filter,  and  then  subjected  to  strong  expression.  Finally  let  it  be  dried  at  a tem- 
perature not  exceeding  212°,  pulverized,  and  preserved  in  a weU-stopped  bottle. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — A case  of  double  decomposition,  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  going  to  the  oxide  of  iron 
to  form  carbonate  of  iron,  and  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  iron 
to  the  soda  to  form  sulphate  of  soda,  thus,  lSra0C02+Fe0S03= 
Fe0C02+Na0S03.  Such  at  all  events  is  what  might  be  inferred 
from  theory,  but  practice  teaches  us  that  no  sooner  is  the  protocar- 
bonate of  iron  formed  than  it  commences  to  abstract  oxygen  from 
the  air,  in  consequence  of  which  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  formed,  which 
having  no  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  permits  its  escape,  and  the  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  is  precipitated,  thus,  2FeOCO2-j-O=Fe203 -J- SCOa. 
Consequently  the  following  observations  are  equally  applicable  to 
these  two  preparations. 

CHARACTERS. — A powder  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and  destitute  of  taste  ; dissolves 
completely,  though  slowly,  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  half 
its  volume  of  water,  forming  a solution  which  gives  a copious  blue  precipitate  with  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  composed  of  2 
equivalents  of  iron,  and  3 of  oxygen  (Fe203).  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  it  dissolves 
slowly,  but,  if  free  from  carbonic  acid,  without  effervescence. 

TESTS. — It  dissolves  completely  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  gives  no  pre- 
cipitate with  chloride  of  barium,  or  with  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium. 

ADULTERATIONS. — If  it  contain  any  earthy  impurity,  as  brick 
dust,  it  will  not  be  completely  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ; if  free 
from  a sulphate  it  will  yield  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium ; 
if  no  protoxide  be  present,  it  will  not  precipitate  with  ferridcyanide  of 
potassium. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  used  as 
a chalybeate  tonic  in  the  same  cases  as  the  other  ferruginous  pre- 
parations. Its  priucipal  use,  however,  is  in  the  treatment  of  neu- 
ralgic affections,  particularly  tic-douloureux,  as  a remedy  for  which 
it  was  first  proposed  under  the  old  name  of  Garhonate,  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson.  In  many  instances  it  will  be  found  to  give  complete 
relief,  but  it  frequently  fails  to  prove  of  the  least  service.  The  late 
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Mr.  Carmichael  of  this  city  highly  recommended  this  preparation  as 
a useiul  palliative  in  cancerous  diseases. 

_ DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  sesquioxide  of  iron 
IS  administered  in  doses  of  from  gr.  xxv.  to  Ess.  three  or  four  times 
a day.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  electuary  made  with  honey, 
and  some  aromatic  powder  combined  with  it.  Combined  in  these 
properties  with  sulphur  confection,  I have  found  it  of  great  value 
in  neuralgic  affections. 

Emplastrum  Ferri.  Chalybeate  Plaster.  (Take  of  peroxide  of 
iron,  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce;  Burgundy  pitch,  two  ounces;  litharge 
plaster,  eight  ounces.  Add  the  peroxide  of  iron  to  the  Burgundy 
pitch  and  litharge  plaster,  previously  melted  together,  and  stir  the 
rnixture  constantly  till  it  stiffens  on  cooling.)  This  plaster  is  em- 
p oyed  with  good  effect  to  give  mechanical  support  in  muscular 
lelaxations  and  weakness  of  the  joints,  over  the  stomach  in  flatulent 
yspepsia,  and  over  the  region  of  the  heart  in  nervous  palpitation. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids  ; and  acidulous  salts. 


Peroxidum  Hydratum.  Hydrated  Peroxide  of  Iron. 
(Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  2Fe203,3H0(=  131),  with  a variable 
amount  of  uncombined  water.) 

Pi^PAEATiox.  “ Take  of  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  four  fluid  ounces:  solution 
ot  soda,  thirty-three  fluid  ounces,  or  a sufiiciency  ; distilled  water,  one  pint.  Add  the 
pcrsu  jDliate  of  iron  to^  the  distilled  water,  and  gradually  pour  the  dilute  solution  into 
the  solution  of  soda,  stirring  well  for  a few  minutes ; collect  the  precipitate  on  a calico 
huer,  and  wash  It  vyith  distilled  water,  until  the  filtrate  ceases  to  give  a precipitate 
wi  chloride  of  barium.  Lastly,  enclose  the  precipitate,  without  drying  it,  in  a 

porcelain  pot  whose  lid  is  made  tight  by  a luting  of  lard.  This  preparation  should  be 
recently  made.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  adding  the  solution  of  persul- 
phate of  iron  to  that  of  soda,  its  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  soda, 
forming  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  held  in  solution,  whilst  the  per- 
oxide of  iron  is  precipitated,  thus,  Fe2033S03  + 3Na0  = 3Na0S03 

+ Fe203. 

CHABACTERS.  A soft  moist  pasty  mass,  of  a reddish-brown  colour.  Dissolves 
readily  in  ^lute  hydrochloric  acid  without  the  aid  of  heat,  forming  a solution  which 
gives  a^  copious  blue  precipitate  with  the  ferrocyauide  of  potassium.  A little  of  it  dried 
at  212°  gives  off  moisture  when  further  heated  in  a test  tube. 

TESTS.  Free  from  grittiness ; leaves  on  calcination  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  per- 
oxide of  iron. 

PROPERTIES. — The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  in  the  form  of 
a yellowish-brown  powder,  inodorous  and  tasteless.  It  is  composed  J 
of  2 equivalents  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  3 of  water.  It  is  insoluble  f 
in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  acids ; heated  it  gives  off  •, 
water,  and  the  red  peroxide  of  iron  is  left.  If  in  the  moist  state  | 
the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  in  considerable  excess  {at  least  12  ^ 

pai'ts  of  oxide  to  1 part  of  arsenic,  Dr.  Maclagan),  be  agitated 
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with  a solution  containing  arsenious  acid,  a very  insoluble  compound 
(arseniate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  Graham)  is  formed,  and  the  filtered 
liquid  gives  no  trace  of  arsenious  acid,  the  arsenious  acid  and  per- 
oxide of  iron  mutually  reacting  upon  each  other,  in  consequence  of 
Av hich  the  peroxide  is  reduced  to  protoxide  of  iron,  and  the  arsenious 
acid  is  converted  into  arsenic  acid,  thus,  2Fe203-{- As03  = 4Fe0,As05- 
According  to  Dr.  A.  Taylor,  this  reaction,  however,  will  not  occur 
unless  with  arsenious  acid  in  solution. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  its  medicinal  properties  this  prepa- 
ration is  precisely  similar  to  the  dry  peroxide.  It  has  been  advisedly 
introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  being  the  most  certain  antidote 
for  poisoning  with  arsenic  which  has  been  yet  discovered.  Its  anti- 
dotal powers  are  now  well  established  by  the  result  of  numerous  cases 
in  which  it  has  proved  successful  within  the  last  twenty  years,  both 
in  this  country  and  on  the  continent ; from  Dr.  Taylor’s  experiments 
much  of  its  value  in  those  cases  must  be  ascribed  to  its  mechanically 
enveloping  the  arsenic,  and  so.  protecting  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
from  the  corrosive  action  of  the  mineral.  The  quantity  required  to 
neutralize  the  poisonous  property  of  arsenic,  as  above  remarked,  is 
at  least  1 2 parts  to  1 of  the  poison,  but  it  should  be  always  given 
in  as  large  doses  as  the  stomach  will  bear.  Thus,  a tablespoonful 
may  be  mixed  with  water,  and  this  quantity  administered  every  five 
or  ten  minutes.  Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  does  not  prove  nearly 
so  efficacious  an  antidote  when  dried,  as  when  kept  in  the  form  of 
a moist  magma,  hence  the  pharmacopoeial  directions  to  preserve  it 
in  an  air-tight  vessel.  According  to  Maclagan,  the  sesquioxide  pre- 
cipitated from  the  ferruginous  solution  by  ammonia  is  to  be  preferred 
to  that  yielded  by  the  other  alkalies,  but  for  my  own  part  I cannot 
well  understand  how  this  should  be.  In  a case  of  arsenical  poisoning 
time  is  all  important,  and  a ready  way  of  obtaining  extemporaneously 
this  preparation  may  prove  acceptable.  This  can  be  done  by  throw- 
ing the  tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  into  either  liquor  ammonias 
or  potassae,  filtering  through  flannel,  and  washing  the  precipitate 
with  water.  All  these  materials  are  to  be  found  in  the  poorest 
dispensary  or  apothecary  s shop,  and  the  process  can  be  conducted 
whilst  steps  are  being  taken  to  empty  the  stomach  by  the  pump  or 
emetics  as  the  case  may  be — a preliminary  that  under  no  circum- 
stances should  be  neglected. 


* Ferri  Percyanidum. — Percyanide  of  Iron.  Prussian  Blue. 
Fe43FeCy3(=430). 

This  substance  was  formerlyintroduced  into  the  Materia  Medica  list 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  from  the  last  edition  of  which,  however, 
it  was  omitted,  as  being  solely  used  for  preparing  bicyanide  of  mer- 
cury.  It  has  been,  however,  employed  in  America  in  the  treatment 
of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and  in  dysentery ; for  which  it 
is  stated  to  have  proved  a very  effectual  remedy.  It  has  been  also 
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used  m Germany,  it  is  said  with  success,  in  some  cases  of  old  standinrr 

epilepsy.  But  according  to  more  recent  observations,  it  appears  to 

possess  very  little,  if  any,  therapeutical  power.  The  dose  in  which 

rrussian  blue  has  been  administered  is  from  gr.  iii.  to  gr  vi  three 
or  four  times  a day.  o J s • vj.  tnree 


Ferri  Phosphas.  Phosphate  of  Iron. 
3Fe0,P05(=l79),  partially  oxidated. 


Phosphate  of  iron, 


PKEPARATION.— “Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  three  ounces  ; phosphate  of  soda,  two 
oimces  and  a half;  acetate  of  soda,  one  ounce;  boiling  distilled  water,  four  pints. 
Dissolye  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  one  half  of  the  water,  and  the  phosphate  and  acetate 
0 soda  in  the  remaining  half._  Mix  the  two  solutions,  and,  after  careful  stirrino-, 
transfer  the  precipitate  to  a calico  filter,  and  wash  it  with  hot  distilled  water,  till  the 
hln-ate^  ceases  to  give  a precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium.  Finally  dry  on  porous 

bricks  111  a stove  whose  temperature  does  not  exceed  100°.  Preserve  the  dried  salt  in 
a stoppered  bottle.’ 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS.— Phosphate  of  soda  consists  of  one 
equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  two  of  soda  and 
one  of  basic  water  (see  p.  186).  Phosphate  of  iron  consists  of  three 
atoms  of  oxide  of  iron  united  with  one  of  phosphoric  acid ; to  furnish 
these  three  atoms  of  oxide  of  iron,  three  equivalents  of  sulphate  of 
iron  will  be  required ; but  phosphate  of  soda  only  contains  enough 
of  base  to  saturate  two  out  of  the  three  equivalents  of  the  resulting 
sulphuric  acid,  which  would  be  objectionable  inasmuch  as  the  free 
sulphuric  acid,  exercising  a solvent  action  over  the  phosphate  of  iron, 
would  be  a source  of  loss  in  the  process;  an  action  not  possessed  by 
acetic  acid  : hence  the  necessity  of  employing  the  acetate  of  soda, 
one  equivalent  of  which,  with  one  of  phosphate  of  soda,  containing 
between  them  three  equivalents  of  soda,  saturate  the  three  equiva- 
lents of  sulphuric  acid,  forming  three  equivalents  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  which,  with  the  acetic  acid  set  free,  are  held  in  solution,  whilst 
the  three  oxides  of  iron  unite  with  the  one  phosphoric  acid,  forming 
the  phosphate  of  iron,  which  is  precipitated,  thus,  2NaO,HOPOc  + 
Na0A  + 3Fe0S03=;3Na0S03  + A+H0  + 3Fe0,P05.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  to  be  washed  so  long  as  the  washings  yield  any  precipitate 
with  chloride  of  barium  ; in  other  words,  until  freed  from  sulphate 
of  soda.  ^ 


CHAKACTERS. — A slate-bluG  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  solution  yields  a precipitate  with  both  the  ferrocyanidc  and  the 
ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  that  afforded  by  the  latter  being  the  more  abundant ; and 
when  treated  with  tartaric  acid  and  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  subsequently  with  the 
solution  of  ammonio-sulphate  of  magnesia,  lets  fall  a crystalline  precipitate. 

TEST. — If  it  is  digested  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  a lamina  of  pure  copper,  a dark 
deposit  does  not  form  on  the  metal. 

PROPERTIES. — Phosphate  of  iron  is  in  the  form  of  a fine  bluish  or 
greenish  powder.  It  has  a ferruginous  ta.ste,  but  no  odour.  Accord- 
ing to  Berzelius,  it  is  a compound  of  the  phosphates  of  the  proto- 
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and  sesQui-oxides  of  iron,  and  hence  it  yields  a precipitate  with  both 
the  ferro-  and  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  ; _ the  crystalline  ® 

alluded  to  in  the  characters  is  the  ammoniaco-magnesian  pl^osphate 
(see  p 522)  Did  it  darken dhe  lamina  of  copper,  when  treated  as 
descr^ihed  in  the  test,  it  would  indicate  the  presence  of  arsenic  (see 

™ of  iron  po—  the  tonic 

properties  of  the  other  ferruginous  preparations ; but  ^ 

Lwever,  in  the  present  day.  It  appears  to  me 
adapted  for  those  scrofulous  affections  of  children  in  which  there  i 
softLng  of  the  osseous  system,  and  for  rickets.  It  was  a f^vourffe 
remedy  with  the  late  Dr.  Prout  in  diabetes.  In  America  it  is  em 
ployed  in  amenorrhoea  and  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia. 

^SE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  V.  to  gr.  X in  pOW- 
tler  or  made  into  pill  with  extract  of  liquorice,  or  in  the  following 

^'^^'syrumisFeTTiPhos%>liati8.  Syru^p  of  Phosphate  of  Iron.  (Take 
of  granulated  sulphate  of  iron,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  grains , 
phosphate  of  soda,  two  hundred  grams;  acetate 
r/rains  ; dilute  phosphoric  acid,  five  fluid  ounces  and  a half  , re 

■ - distilled  water,  eight  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve 


sugar,  eight  ounces;  uiaumcu.  vvcun.^x,  ^ i 

the  sulphate  of  iron  in  four  ounces  of  the  water,  and  the  phosphate 
and  acetate  of  soda  in  the  remainder  ; mpi  the  two  solutions,  and 
after  careful  stirring,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a calico  filter,  and 
wash  it  with  distilled  water,  till  the  filtrate  ceases  to  be  affected  by 
chloride  of  barium.  Then  press  the  precipitate  strongly  between 
folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  add  to  it  the  dilute  P^dsphoric  acid. 
As  soon  as  the  precipitate  is  dissolved,  filter  the  solution,  add  the 
sugar,  and  dissolve  without  heat.  The  product  should  measure  ex- 
actly twelve  fluid  ounces.)  This  preparation  will  be  understood  on 
reference  to  what  has  been  abeady  written  on  the  phosphate  of  iron. 
Each  drachm  of  this  syrup  contains  gr.  j.  of  phosphate  of  iron.  Dose, 
f3j.  to  f3ij.  twice  or  three  times  a day. 


Ferri  Sulphas. — Sulphate  of  Iron  (described  in  the  division 
Astringents)  is  an  excellent  tonic,  and  is  employed  with  much 
benefit  in  the  same  cases  as  the  other  ferruginous  compounds,  pro- 
vided its  astringent  property  does  not  contra-indicate  its  use.  i 
have  found  the  dried  sulphate  (see  page  72),  combined  with  the  pill 
of  aloes  and  myrrh,  productive  of  excellent  effects  in  the  treatment 

of  chlorosis. 


Ferri  Sulphas  Granulata.  Granulated  Sulphate  of  Iron. 
Fe0,S03-b7H0  (=139). 

pREPAKATiox. — (Thc  modc  of  preparing  this  salt  and  the  explanation  ofthe  proeess 
will  bo  found  at  page  93.) 
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ciiAKACTERS. — In  small  granular  crystals  of  a pale-green  colour,  and  mildly  styptic 
taste,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  rectified  spirit. 

Tpxs. — Free  from  opaque  rust-coloured  spots,  and  dissolving  in  water  without 
leaving  any  ochry  residue.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  no  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  one  nearly  white  with  ferrocyanide-of  potassium. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  is  a pure  protosalt  of  iron.  It  is 
characterised  by  the  white  precipitate  it  yields  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  a precipitate  which  on  exposure  to  air,  by  absorption  of 
oxygen,  becomes  rapidly  blue.  The  composition  of  this  white  pre- 
cipitate is  one  atom  of  potassium,  one  of  iron,  and  one  of  ferro- 
cyanogen  (KFe-bFeCya). 

THERAPEUTICAL  USES.— This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
chalybeate  preparations.  For  its  dose  and  mode  of  administration 
see  p.  93. 


Ferrum  Tartaratum.  Tartarated  Iron.  (Tartrate  of  iron  and 
potash,  Fe203,KO,C8H40io-f  HO)  (=268).  (Syn. ; Ferri  Potassio- 
tartvas,  Lond. 


PEEPAEATiox. — Take  of  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  foui;  fluid  ounces  ; solution 
of  soda,  two  pints,  or  a sufficiency ; acid  tartrate  of  potash,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; 
distilled  water,  a sufficiency.  Add  the  persulphate  of  iron  to  a pint  of  distilled  water, 
and  gradually  pour  the  dilute  solution  into  the  solution  of  soda,  stirring  well  for  a few 
minutes  ; then  collect  the  precipitate  on  a calico  filter,  and  wash  it  with  distilled  water 
until  the  filtrate  ceases  to  become  turbid  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium.  To 
the  acid  tartrate  of  potash  and  thirty  ounces  of  distilled  water  placed  in  a capsule  add 
the  precipitate,  and  digest  the  mixture  with  repeated  stirring  for  six  hours,  at  a heat 
which  must  be  carefully  prevented  from  rising  above  140°.  After  the  solution  has 
cooled  down  to  tlie  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  decant  it  off  any  undissolved  pre- 
cipitate, and,  having  pom-ed  it  in  a thin  layer  on  flat  porcelain  or  glass  plates,  evajx»- 
rate  it  to  dryness  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  140°.  Lastly,  remove  the  dried  salt 
in  flakes,  and  preserve  it  in  stoppered  bottles.” 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — On  reference  to  what  has  been  written 
on  tartaric  acid,  page  393,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a bibasic  acid,  and 
it  will  be  also  seen  that  the  composition  of  the  acid  tartrate  of  potash 
is  one  atom  of  potash,  one  of  basic  water,  and  one  of  tartaric  acid 
(KO,HO,T),  the  water  in  this  case  discharging  the  duties  of  a base. 
The  first  step  taken  in  the  present  process  is  to  precipitate  sesquioxide 
of  iron  from  the  persulphate  of  iron  by  the  action  of  the  solution 
of  soda ; this  is  accomplished  by  the  soda  uniting  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  persulphate  of  iron  forming  sulphate  of  soda,  which 
remains  in  solution  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  which  is  precipitated, 
thus,  Fe2033S03-f-3Na0=3Na0S03-}-Fe203  The  precipitate  is 
washed  so  long  as  ever  it  precipitates  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  in  other  words,  so  long  as  any  sulphate  of  soda  remains;  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  is  now  treated  with  the  acid  tartrate  of  potash, 
and  eventually  takes  the  place  of  the  basic  water  in  that  salt,  forming 
the  ferrum  tartaratum,  thus,  Fe203-|-K0H0T=:(Fe203K0T-l-H0). 
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CH  VK\CTEES  —Thin  transparent  scales  of  a deep  garnet  colour, _ slightly  deliquescent, 
somewhat  sweet,  and  rather  astringent,  soluble  in  water  and  spm-ingly  soluble  m spirit 
Tiriiueous  solution,  when  acidulated  with  hydrochlonc  acid,  gives  a copious  blue 
nrecinitate  with  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  but  no  precipitate  with  the  femdeyamde. 
WheS  the  salt  is  boiled  with  solution  of  soda,  peroxide  of  iron  separates,  but  no  ararno- 
nia  is  evolved,  and  the  filtered  solution  when  slightly  acidulated  by  hydi-ochloiic  acid 
gives,  as  it  cools,  a crystalline  deposit. 


CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  tartrate  of  iron  and  potash  when 
prepared,  as  in  the  formula  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  with  t e 
Lquioxide  of  iron,  is  according  to  Wittstein,  a compound  of  4 equi- 
valents of  tartrate  of  potash,  1 of  the  tartrate  of  the  protoxme  of  iron, 
3 of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  1 of  tartaric  acid,  (4KOT  FeOT 
+ 3Fe203+T) ; or  according  to  Phillips,  of  1 equivalent  of  neutral 
tartrate  of  potash,  and  1 equivalent  of  basic  tartrate  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron.  It  attracts  water  in  damp  air,  but  does  not  deliquesce;  is 
soluble  in  water,  requiring  about  4 parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution ; 
and  is  slightly  soluble  in  weak  spirit.  The  solution  is  of  a greenish 
yellow  colour ; is  not  decomposed  by  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbon 
ates,  unless  with  the  aid  of  heat;  and  retains  its  composition 
unchanged  for  a considerable  time.  The  blue  precipitate  yielded 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  characteristic  of  its  being  a persalt 
of  iron,  whilst  the  non-production  of  one  with  the  ferridcyanide  of 
potassium  demonstrates  the  absence  of  a protosalt ; its  not  evolving 
ammonia  on  being  treated  with  soda,  serves  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  ammonio -tartrate  of  iron ; the  crystalline  precipitate  thrown 
down  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  cream  of  tartar. 


TESTS. By  incinerating  fifty  grains  of  this  preparation  at  a red  heat,  and  acting  on 

the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a solution  is  obtained  which,  when  digested  with  a 
little  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  diluted  with  four  fluid  ounces  of  water,  and  supersa- 
turated with  ammonia,  yields  a precipitate  of  peroxide  of  iron  weighing  14*92  grains. 

ADULTERATIONS. — As  met  with  in  the  shops,  tartrate  of  iron  and 
potash  is  often  imperfectly  prepared,  the  oxide  of  iron  not  being 
chemically  combined  with  the  bitartrate  of  potash.  I have  in  several 
instances  met  with  specimens  of  this  salt  which  contained  carbonate 
of  potash  ; they  were  exceedingly  deliquescent,  and  effervesced  with 
dilute  acids.  The  pharmacopoeial  test  is  directed  to  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  salt,  the  per-centage  stated 
being  that  which  would  be  inferred  from  its  chemical  equivalents. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  is  a mild  chalybeate  tonic,  and 
may  be  used  in  all  cases  where  the  milder  preparations  of  iron  are 
indicated ; indeed  by  many  practitioners  it  is  preferred  to  any  other, 
from  a belief  that  it  is  more  readily  assimilable  by  the  digestive 
organs.  In  consequence  of  its  taste,  the  potassio-tartrate  of  iron  is 
well  adapted  for  children. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX.  three  or 
four  times  a day,  made  into  a bolus  with  honey  or  treacle,  or  dis- 
solved in  some  aromatic  water. 

Vinum  Ferri.  Wine  of  Iron.  (Take  of  tartarated  iron,  one 
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hundred  and  sixty  grains  ; sherry,  one  pint.  Dissolve.)  Tliis  wine 
IS  presumed  to  contain  one  grain  of  tartarated  iron  in  each  drachm 
but  according  to  Mr.  Squire  the  sherry  is  already  so  charged  witli 
bitajtrate  of  potash  as  to  be  unable  to  dissolve  the  salt.  It  is  in- 
tended as  a substitute  for  the  Vinum  Ferri,  Lend.,  which  is  preferred 

present  preparation,  and  is  thus  prepared. 

Vinum  Ferri.  (Iron  wire,  Sj. ; sherry  wine,  Oij.;  digest  for 
thirty  days  and  filter.)  The  following  formula  by  M.  Soubeiran  yields 
a much  more  elegant  preparation  Tartrate  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
1 part;  tartaric  acid,  1 part;  white  wine,  1000  parts.  Rub  the  tar- 
trate of  iron  and  tartaric  acid  together  in  a porcelain  or  glass  mortar ; 
then  add  the  white  wine,  and  filter  the  solution  if  necessary.  Tar- 
trate of  protoxide  of  iron  is  readily  prepared  by  decomposing  an 
equivalent  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron  with  an  equivalent  of  neutral 
tartrate  of  potash,  instantly  washing  the  precipitate  with  water, 
collecting  it  on  a strainer,  pressing  it  strongly,  and  drying  over  a 
water  bath.”  The  dose  of  iron  wine  is  from  f5j.  to  foss.  Both  pre- 
parations contain  the  iron  in  the  state  of  tartrate,  with  traces  of  the 
malate  and  probably  the  acetate.* 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids;  lime  water;  and  all  astrin- 
gent vegetable  preparations. 


Gentiana.  Gentian.  Gentiana  lutea,  Linn.  Plate  132,  Stepli. 
and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (The  root  dried ; collected  in  the  Alps,  Apen- 
nines, and  other  mountainous  districts  of  Europe.)  A native  of  the 
mountainous  regions  of  central  Europe;  belonging  to  the  Natural 
family  Gentianacece,  and  to  the  Linncean  class  and  order  Pentandria 
Digynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — Root,  perennial ; stem,  annual,  simple,  erect,  3-4  feet 
nigh,  roundish,  hollow ; leaves,  opposite,  broad,  ovate,  5-7  nerved,  plaited ; flowers, 
yellow,  whorled,  numerous,  on  smooth  peduncles  ; fruit,  a conical  capsule,  2-valved, 
many-seeded. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Gentian  root  is  imported  in  bales  from 
Switzerland,  by  way  of  Havre,  Marseilles,  &c.  It  is  in  pieces  vary- 
ing in  length  from  two  or  three  to  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  from 
half  an  inch  to  one  or  two  inches  in  thickness,  usually  contorted  and 
much  branched;  the  epidermis  is  wrinkled  and  somewhat  annulated, 
of  a brownish -yellow  colour;  internally  the  root  is  of  a bright  yellow 


* In  addition  to  these  several  preparations  of  iron  must  he  noted  a very  elegant  form 
of  administering  the  various  ferruginous  preparations,  although  not  officinal  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia;  I allude  to  the  granular  effervescing  citrate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  iron, 
citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  &c.  These  various  compounds 
are  now  found  in  all  our  shops,  arranged  so  that  a tea-spoonful  in  half  a tumblerful  of 
water  will  be  the  dose  for  an  adult;  they  produce  a most  agreeable  eft’ervescing drink; 
they  are  suited  for  all  such  cases  as  arc  likely  to  be  beuefitted  by  mild  chalybeates  and 
tonics,  and  from  their  agreeable  taste  are  admirably  adapted  for  exhibition  to  children. 
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colour,  and  has  a spongy  texture.  It  has  a faint  aromatic  odour 
which  in  the  fresh  state  is  said  to  be  strong  and  disagreeable,  and 
an  intensely  bitter  taste,  void  of  all  astringency. 

CHAKACTERS.-From  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  thickness,  several  inches  in  length, 
often  twisted,  much  wrinkled,  or  marked  with  close  transverse  rings,  brown  externally, 
yellow  within,  tough  and  spongy  ; taste  at  first  sweetish,  afterwaids  veiy  bittei. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Gentian  consists  of  odorous  volatile  oil, 
a yellow  crystallizable  bitter  neutral  principle  {gentianin  of  M.  M. 
Henry  and  Caventou,  but  which,  according  to  Leconte  and  Tromms- 
dorff,  is  a compound  of  simple  colouring  matter  not  bitter,  gent%-' 
sin,  a bitter  principle — gentianite,  and  a fatty  matter),  a substance 
identical  with  bird-lime  (a  compound  of  wax,  oil,  and  caoutchouc, 
Leconte),  a green  fixed  oil,  a free  organic  acid,  uncrystallizable  sugar, 
gum,  yellow  colouring  matter,  and  lignin.  Gentian  imparts  its  ac- 
tive principles  readily  to  cold  or  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Tlie  caustic  alkalies  deepen  the  colour  of  its  infusion,  which  becomes 
olive-brown  on  the  addition  of  sesquichloride  of  iron.  With  a solu- 
tion of  acetate  or  subacetate  of  lead  the  infusion  yields  a gelatinous 
precipitate,  attributable  to  pectic  acid,  first  discovered  in  it  by 
Denis. 

adulterations. — The  roots  of  other  species  of  gentian  are  fre- 
quently mixed  with  those  of  Gentiana  lutea,  an  adulteration  of  little 
importance,  as  for  the  most  part  they  possess  analogous  properties. 
A more  serious  fraud  has  been,  however,  sometimes  practised,  that 
of  mixing  the  roots  of  belladonna,  monkshood,  or  white  hellebore 
with  gentian  ; that  may  be  readily  detected,  as  they  do  not  possess 
either  the  intense  bitter  taste  or  the  bright  yellow  colour  internally 
of  gentian  root.  In  France  powdered  gentian  root  is  very  com- 
monly adulterated  with  yellow  ochre,  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  being 
often  mixed  with  it.  The  fraud  may  be  detected  by  boiling  a small 
quantity  of  a suspected  specimen  for  a few  minutes  with  very  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  filtering,  and  testing  the  filtered  liquor  with  tincture 
of  galls  ; if  any  ochre  had  been  present,  a blackish  precipitate  will 
be  produced. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Gentian  is  an  excellent  pure  bitter 
tonic,  and  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  employed  of  this  class  of 
medicines.  In  large  doses  it  often  causes  vomiting,  and  it  has  a 
tendency  to  relax  the  bowels.  The  diseases  in  which  gentian  is 
employed  with  most  benefit  are  those  forms  of  dyspepsia  attended 
with  torpid  digestion  and  secretion  of  acid,  but  unaccompanied  by 
any  tendency  to  irritability  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  is 
also  a useful  tonic  in  the  debility  attendant  on  chronic  diseases;  and 
in  consequence  of  its  bitterness  it  proves  anthelmintic. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder.  Seldom  used, 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XXX. ; as  gentian  possesses  little  if  any  aroma,  aroma- 
tics are  usually  prescribed  in  combination  with  it. 

Extmctum  Gentiance.  Extract  of  Gentian.  (Take  of  gentian. 
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sliced,  oue  pound;  boiling  distilled  water,  one  gallon.  Macerate 
the  gei^ian  in  the  water  for  two  hours;  boil  for  fifteen  minutes; 
pour  oft,  press,  and  strain.  Then  evaporate  by  a water  bath  to  a 
proper  consistence.)  An  excellent  tonic  extract.  Dose,  gr.  x.  to  gr. 
XXX.  two  or  three  times  a day,  in  the  form  of  pill;  in  this  state  it  may 
be  prescribed  with  the  preparations  of  iron.  It  forms  an  admirable 
excipient  for  other  more  active  medicines. 

Infusum  Gentiance  Compositum.  Compound  Infusion  of 
Gentian.  (Take  of  gentian,  sliced,  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; bitter 
orange  peel,  bruised,  thirty  grains  ; coriander,  thirty  grains ; proof 
spirit,  ten  fluid  ounces ; cold  distilled  water,  eight  fluid  ounces.  Pour 
the  spirit  upon  the  dry  ingredients,  in  a covered  vessel,  in  two  hours 
add  the  water,  and  in  two  hours  more  strain  through  calico.)  The 
quantity  of  proof  spirit  contained  in  this  formulary  may  render  its 
exhibition  under  certain  cases  inadmissible,  constituting  as  it  does 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  amount,  and  in  every  instance  must  be  borne 
in  rnind  by  the  prescriber,  lest  he  should  be  too  liberal  in  adding  to 
it  tinctures.  One  advantage  attends  upon  the  quantity  of  spirit  it 
contains,  that  it  will  make  the  infusion  keep  better  ; the  following  '' 
infusion  is  that  with  which  practitioners  hitherto  have  been  most 
familiar,  it  is  that  which  was  officinal  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  name  of  Infusum  Gentiance 
Compositum ; for  the  purpose,  however,  of  distinguishing  it  from 
the  present  officinal  formulary,  I have  dropped  the  adjective. 

^ Infusum  Gentiance.  Infusion  of  Gentian.  (Gentian,  shced;  ' 
orange  peel,  dried,  of  each,  3ij.;  lemon  peel,  5iv. ; boiling  ffistilled  f 
water,  Oj.;  macerate  for  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel  and  strain.) 

This  is  an  agreeably  tasted  infusion,  but  as  it  does  not  keep  should 
be  prepared  as  required  for  use.  Dose,  of  either  infusion,  ffij.  to  f5ij. 

Tinctura  Gentiance  Gomposita.  Compound  Tincture  of  Gen- 
tian. (Take  of  gentian,  bruised,  one  ounce  and  a half ; bitter  orange 
peel,  cut  small  and  bruised,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce;  cardamoms, 
bruised,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate 
the  gentian  and  the  other  ingredients  for  forty-eight  hours,  Avith 
fifteen  ounces  of  the  spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally ; 
then  transfer  to  a percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour 
into  the  percolator  the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon 
as  the  percolation  is  completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator 
to  pressure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient 
proof  spirit  to  make  one  pint.)  Dose,  f3ss.  to  f5ij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Solution  of  subacetate  of  lead ; nitrate  of  silver ; 
sulphate  of  iron  ; and  analogous  salts. 

Myrriia.  Myrrh.  Balsamodendron  Myrrha,  Ehrenb.  Plate 
357,  Nees,  Plant.  Med.  (A  gum-resinous  exudation  from  the  stem  ; 
collected  in  Arabia  Felix  and  Abyssinia  ) A native  of  Gison  on 
tlie  borders  of  Arabia  Felix  and  of  Southern  Abys.Mnia;  belonging 
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to  the  Natural  family  Amyridacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and 
order  Octctndrio.  Monogynia. 


BOT^uncAL  CHARACTEES.— An  arborescent  shrub,  with  a pale  asb-gray  bark,  and 
spinescent  brandies ; leaves,  ternate,  on  short  footstalks ; flowers,  unknown ; fruit, 
somewhat  larger  than  a pea,  ovate,  acuminate,  brown.  • • 

PREPARATION. — Myrrh  exudes  from  the  tree  like  cherry-tree  gum,  issuing  from 
natural  fissures  in  the  bark  and  from  bruises  made  with  stones;  it  is  at  first  of  the 
consistence  of  oil,  but  soon  becomes  hard  and  dark  coloured.  It  is  impoited  into 

Britain  by  way  of  the  East  Indies.  , , . • i i. 

CHARACTERS.— In  irregular- shaped  tears  or  masses  varying  much  in  size,  somewhat 
translucent,  of  a reddish-yellow,  or  reddish-brown  colour,  fractured  surface  iriegular 
and  somewhat  oily  ; odour  agreeable  and  aromatic,  taste  acrid  and  bitter. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Myrrh,  like  the  other  gums,  is  met  with 
in  commerce  of  different  qualities.  The  finest,  Turkey  Myrrh,  (so 
called  because  it  was  formerly  imported  by  way  of  Turkey)  is  in 
irregular  shaped  tears  or  masses,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a pea 
to  that  of  a chesnut,  but  pieces  are  often  met  with  more  than  twice 
that  size ; they  are  semi-transparent,  of  a reddish-yellow  or  reddish- 
brown  colour,  the  larger  pieces  being  the  darker  coloured;  their 
fracture  is  shining,  somewhat  fatty,  presenting  often  small  white 
striae  in  the  centre,  particularly  of  the  largest  masses.  The  taste  of 
myrrh  is  acrid  and  bitter,  the  odour  agreeable  and  aromatic  ; the 
finer  pieces  of  Turkey  myrrh  are  often  selected  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  picked  myrrh.  The  inferior  sorts.  East  Indian  Myrrh,  are 
on  an  average  in  much  smaller  tears  than  Turkey  myrrh  ; some  of 
the  tears  are  almost  transparent  and  of  a very  pale  colour,  others  are 
dark  brown  ; they  are  generally  mixed  with  other  gums. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Myrrh  has  been  carefully  analysed  by 
Kuickoldt.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  k 120  to  1T80.  It  is 
composed  of  2‘183  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil  (Myrrhol),  44'760  of 
resin  (Myrrhin),  40*8 18  of  gum  ( Arahin),  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  and  a trace  of  gypsum  and  oxide  of  iron.  Its  medicinal 
properties  depend  on  the  volatile  oil  and  the  resin,  both  of  which 
are  dissolved  out  completely  by  rectified  spirit,  partially  by  proof 
spirit,  and  very  slightly  by  water ; the  latter  menstruum  dissolyes 
all  the  soluble  gum,  and  forms  with  it  a thicker  mucilage  than  with 
gum  acacia.  By  heat  myrrh  is  softened,  but  does  not  melt ; it  is 
inflammable. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Myrrh  is  frequently  adulterated  with  the  in- 
ferior sorts,  and  with  other  gum  resins.  The  finer  pieces  of  Turkey 
myrrh  should  be  alone  employed  in  medicine.  Righini  has  pro- 
posed the  following  method  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  myrrh  : — 
“ Reduce  to  very  fine  powder  4 parts  each  of  myrrh  and  of  muriate 
I of  ammonia,  and  triturate  them  together  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
! hour  ; then  add  gradually  and  with  constant  agitation  from  60  to 
100  parts  of  water.”  If  the  myrrh  be  pure  and  does  not  contain 
any  foreign  bodies,  the  mixture  dissolves  readily. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Myrrh  is  a stimulating  aromatic  tonic, 
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and  IS  consequently  inadmissible  in  cases  where  there  is  any  tend- 

action.  It  is  principally  used  in  debilitated 
states  ot  the  digestive  organs,  or  in  diseases  attended  with  excessive 
secretion  from  the  mucous  membranes.  Myrrh  is  an  excellent  addi- 
tion  to  alteratives  and  astringents  in  the  protracted  diarrhoeas  of 
infancy  and  childhood.  It  was  formerly  in  high  esteem  as  an  em- 
menagogue,  but  has  completely  lost  its  repute  as  such. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  x.  to  gr.  XXX.  in 
powder  or  made  into  an  emulsion  with  water,  but  is  rarely  employed 
'per  se.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  several  other  preparations 
as  a secondary  agent,  such  as  decoctum  aloes  compositum,  mistura 
terri  composita  pilula  aloes  et  myrrhse,  pilula  rhei  composita,  &c 

ImcUra  MyrrlKB.  Tincture  of  Myrrh.  (Take  of  myrrh  in 
coarse  powder,  two  ounces  and  a half;  rectified  spirit,  one  pint 
Macerate  the  myrrh  for  forty-eight  hours  with  fifteen  ounces  of  the 
spirit  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally ; then  transfer  to  a 
percolator,  and  when  the  fiuid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator 
the  remaining  five  ounces  of  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation 
IS  completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator  to  pressure,  filter 
the  product,  mix  the  two  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  rectified  spirit 
to  make  one  pint. ) The  dose  of  this  tincture  for  internal  use  is  from 
t5j.  to  t5ij.  It  IS  most  generally  employed  diluted  Avith  water  as  a 
lotion  in  sponginess  or  ulceration  of  the  gums ; it  is  also  used  as  a 
stimulant  application  to  foul  ulcers.  When  mixed  with  water,,  in 

consequence  of  the  precipitation  of  the  resin,  a milky  solution  is 
tormed. 


_ J^CTANDRA.  BebeeruBark  (Nectandra  Rodimi, 
m Hookers  Journ.  of  Bot,  2nd  ser.  The  Greenheart  tree.  The 
bark  imported  from  British  Guiana.)  The  Nectandra  Rodimi,  tlie 
greenheart  tree  of  Demerara  and  of  British  Guiana,  belongs  to  the 
^atural  family  LauracecB,  and  to  the  Linneean  class  and  order 
Bodecandria  Monogynia.  The  name  Rodiaei  was  given  it  by 
bchomburgh  in  honour  of  Dr.  Rodie,  by  whom  it  was  originally  de- 
^ribed,  and  who  urged  its  introduction  as  a remedial  agent  in  1 834. 

le  flint,  about  the  size  of  a small  apple,  is  obovate,  brownish  in 
colour,  composed  of  an  external  brittle  shell  and  an  internal  fleshy 
kernel,  intensely  bitter. 

CHARACTERS. — Of  the  Bark.  In  large  flat  heavy  pieces  from  one  to  two  feet  long, 
irom  two  to  six  inches  broad,  and  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  External  colour 
greyis  i-brown,  internal  dark  cinnamon-brown.  Taste  strongly  and  persistently  bitter, 
with  considerable  astringcncy. 

^ PROPERTIES.  Bebeeru  bark  contains  two  alkaloids,  beheria  and 
sipena,  described  by  Dr.  Rodie,  soft  resin,  vegetable  albumen,  gum, 
&c.  The  bark  itself  is  not  employed  medicinally  and  has  only  been 
introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  with  the  object  of  furnishing  the 
sulphate  of  beheria. 
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Beherice  Sulphas.  Sulphate  of  Beberia.  (The  sulphate  of  an 
kaloid,  C38H2iN06,H0,S03,  prepared  from  bebeem  bark.) 

PKEPAKATION.— “ Take  of  bebeeru  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  ; sulphuric 
id,  half  a fluid  ounce ; slaked  lime,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  or  a sufficiency ; 
-Intion  of  ammonia,  a sufficiency;  rectified  spirit,  sixteen  fluid  ounces  or  a sufficiency  ; 
lute  sulphuric  acid,  a sufficiency;  water,  one  gallon;  distilled  water,  a sufficiency. 
3d  the  sulphuric  acid  to  the  water  ; pour  upon  the  bebeeru  bark  enough  of  this  mix- 
re  to  moisten  it  thoroughly  ; let  it  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ; ^ace  it  ^ 
:rcolator,  and  pass  through  it  the  remainder  of  the  acidulated  waiter.  _ Concentrate 
e acid  liquor  to  tlie  bulk  of  one  pint,  cool,  and  add  gradually  the  lime  m thq  torm  ot 
ilk  of  lime,  agitating  well,  and  taking  care  that  the  fluid  still  retains  a distinct  acid 
action.  Let  it  rest  for  two  hours  ; filter  through  calico  ; wash  the  precipitate  with 
little  cold  distilled  water,  and  add  to  the  filtrate  solution  of  ammonia,  until  the  fluid 
IS  a fiiiiit  ammoniacal  odour.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a cloth,  wash  it  twice  with 
11  ounces  of  cold  water,  squeeze  it  gently  ivith  the  hand,  and  dry  it  on  the  vapour 
ith.  Pulverize  the  dry  precipitate,  put  it  into  a flask  with  six  ounces  of  the  rectified 
lirit,  boil,  let  it  rest  for  a few  minutes,  and  pour  off  the  spirit.  Treat  the  undissolved 
irtion  in  a similar  manner  with  fresh  spirit  until  it  is  exhausted.  ^ Unite  the  spirituous 
.'liitions,  add  to  them  four  ounces  of  distilled  M'ater,  and  distil  so  as  to  recover  the 
•eater  part  of  the  spirit.  To  the  residue  of  the  distillation,  add  by  degrees,  and  with 
instant  stirring,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  till  the  fluid  has  a slight  acid  reaction.  Evapo- 
,te  the  whole  to  complete  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  pulverize  the  dry  product,  pour 
1 it  gradually  one  pint  of  cold  distilled  water,  stirring  diligently,  filter  through  paper, 
vaporate  the  filtrate  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  spread  it  in  thin  layers  on  flat  porcelain 
• glass  plates,  and  di’y  it  at  a heat  not  exceeding  140°.  Preserve  the  pioduct  in 
oppered  bottles.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — In  this  process  tbe  bark  is  exhausted 
f its  alkaloid  by  the  agency  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  the  concen- 
rated  hquor  milk  of  lime  is  added  with  the  view  of  precipitating 
he  colouring  and  other  vegetable  matter,  taking  care  not  to  make 
he  liquor  alkaline,  as  in  that  case  the  alkaloid  would  also  be  preci- 
htated.  On  the  addition  of  solution  of  ammonia,  the  sulphuric  acid 
mites  with  it,  and  beberia  in  an  impure  condition  precipitates,  and 
s dissolved  out  by  the  spirit,  which  is  recovered  by  distillation,  and 
)y  the  second  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  beberia  is 
ormed ; after  it  has  been  evaporated  to  dryness  and  reduced  to 
)Owder,  advantage  is  taken  of  its  solubility  in  water  to  make  a solu- 
■ion,  which  when  spread  in  thin  layers  on  a flat  dish,  forms  scales, 
laving  the  following  properties. 

CHARACTERS. — In  (lark-brown,  thin,  translucent  scales,  yellow  when  in  powder, 
vith  a strong  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  watery  solution  gives  a 
vhite  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium  ; and  with  caustic  soda  a yellowish-white 
irecipitate,  which  is  dissolved  by  agitating  the  mixture  with  twice  its  volume  of  ether. 
The  ethereal  solution,  separated  by  a pipette  and  evaporated,  leaves  a yellow  translu- 
■ent  residue,  entirely  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

TESTS. — Entirely  destructible  by  heat.  Water  forms  with  it  a clear  brown  solution. 

.According  to  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan’s  analysis  of  the  commercial 
,alt,  it  is  a basic  sulphate,  being  composed  of  90'83  of  the  base  and 
)-17  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but,  like  sulphate  of 
juinia,  requires  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
or  its  complete  solution.  Beberia  is  an  alkaloid,  and  combines  with 
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acids  to  form  salts ; the  sulphate  only  has  been  as  yet  used  in  medi- 
cine. 

^ THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  introduction  of  this  new  medicine 
into  the  Materia  Medica  is  altogether  due  to  the  researches  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  unquestionably  a 
tonic  of  rnuch  power,  and  as  an  antiperiodic  its  effects  are  but  little 
if  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  From  a report  of 
numerous  cases  in  which  it  has  been  employed,  and  which  have 
been  published  by  Dr.  Maclagan  in  the  6-3rd  vol.  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  J ournal,  it  appears  to  differ  from  that  remedy 
“in  not  being  so  liable  to  excite  the  circulation  or  affect  the  nervous 
system ; and  this  conclusion  is  fully  borne  out  by  my  own  experience 
of  its  effects  in  some  cases  in  which  I have  employed  it.* 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  j.  to  gr.  V.  three  or 
four  times  a day,  made  into  pill  with  conserve  of  roses,  or  dissolved 
in  water  by  means  of  a few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ; gr.  lx. 
may  be  given  as  a febrifuge. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates;  lime  water ;v 
tartaric  acid;  the  soluble  tartrates ; and  all  vegetable  tinctures,  infu- 
sions, and  decoctions  containing  tannin. 

Quassia.  Quassia.  Picrjena  excelsa,  Lindl.  Plate  173,  Ste2jJi. 
and  Church.  Med.  Bot.  (Quassia  excelsa).  (The  wood;  from 
J amaica.)  The  Quassia  or  Picrcena  excelsa  is  a native  of  Jamaica ; 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Simaruhacece,  and  to  the  Linnaean 
class  and  order  Decandria  Monogynia.  The  Quassia  amara  or  ^ 
true^  quassia  tree  yields  none  of  the  quassia  at  present  met  with  in  J 
British  commerce  ; it  is  a native  of  the  continent  of  South  America  1 
and  of  many  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  j 

BOTANiCAii  CHARACTERS. — Picroena  excdsa  is  a tall  handsome  tree,  often  attain-  ] 
ing  a height  of  100  feet ; leaves,  pinnated  ; flowers,  small,  yellowish-green,  in  axillary,  1 
very  compound  racemes.  ' N 

CHARACTERS. — Billets  varying  in  size,  seldom  thicker  than  the  thigh.  Wood,  dense,  i 
tough,  yellowish-white,  intensely  and  purely  bitter.  Also  chips  of  the  same.  -j 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Quassia  wood  is  imported  in  billets  from  I 
two  to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  a brittle,  reticulated,  J 
dark-brown  bark.  The  wood  is  close,  but  light,  of  a pale-yellow  1 
colour,  odourless,  with  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  billets  are  cut  J 
into  chips  for  medical  use.  1 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  lignin,  gummy  matter,  1 
some  salts  of  lime,  a minute  trace  of  volatile  oil,  and  a peculiar  1 
neutral  bitter  principle  which  has  been  named  quassin  or  quassite.  m 
It  yields  its  bitterness  to  boilipg  water  and  to  alcohol.  m 

ADULTERATIONS. — Quassia  wood  being  scarce,  other  woods  which  m 
resemble  it  in  appearance  are  frequently  substituted  for  it.  Tliey  9 


* See  Dnhlii)  Quarterly  Journal  oj'  Aterlical  Science^  vol.  xvi.  p.  202. 
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MV  be  at  once  detected  by  their  wanting  the  pure  bitter  taste  of 
assia ; the  infusion  also  of  most  of  the  spurious  quassias  is  coloured 
ickish  by  the  sesqui-salts  of  iron,  but  no  effect  is  produced  on  the 
.'usion  of  the  true  wood. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Quassia  is  amongst  the  most  powerful 
the  pure  bitters,  and  consequently  is  essentially  tonic  ; according 
-some  it  possesses  narcotic  properties  also,  and  it  undoubtedly  acts 
■,a  narcotic  poison  on  insects  and  some  of  the  lower  animals.  In 
idicine  it  is  chiefly  used  in  dyspepsia  resulting  from  atony  of  the 
festive  organs,  and  it  is  found  particularly  useful  in  that  form 
dch  results  from  dissipation.  The  infusion  forms  an  excellent 
bide  for  alkaline  remedies  in  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  of  gouty 
;d  rheumatic  habits,  and  for  saline  purgatives  in  the  constipation 
.atonic  dyspepsia.  Owing  to  its  intense  bitterness,  quassia  is  also 
jood  anthelmintic. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  consequence  of  the 
■ficulty  of  reducing  it  to  powder,  quassia  is  not  given  in  substance ; 
3 dose  of  it  would  be  from  gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 
lExtractum  Quassice.  Extract  of  Quassia.  (Take  of  quassia, 
1 moderately  fine  powder,  one  pound ; distilled  water,  a sufficiency, 
acerate  the  quassia  in  eight  fluid  ounces  of  the  water  for  twelve 
urs ; then  pack  in  a percolator,  and  add  distilled  water,  until  the 
1 assia  is  exhausted.  Evaporate  the  liquor ; filter  before  it  becomes 
3 thick ; and  again  evaporate  by  a water  bath  to  a proper  con- 
tence.)  Dose,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

'Infusum  Quassias.  Infusion  of  Quassia.  (Take  of  quassia, 
: chips,  sixty  grains ; cold  distiUed  water,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Infuse 
a covered  vessel,  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain.)  Dose,  f^j.  to  fSij. 

. given  in  too  large  doses  it  is  apt  to  occasion  vomiting.  The  chaly- 
ate  preparations  do  not  alter  the  colour  of  infusion  of  quassia,  it 
ly  be  therefore  employed  as  a vehicle  for  their  administration. 


’*Salix. — Willow-hark.  Bark  of  Salix  caprea.  The  genus 
fix  is  placed  in  the  Natural  family  Salicacece,  and  in  the  Linnsean 
■iss  and  order  Dicecia  Diandria.  There  are  no  less  than  64  species 
' Salix  indigenous  to  the  British  islands ; any  of  the  species  which 
••ssess  a bitter  tasting  bark  may  be  used  in  medicine. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — Shrubs  or  trees.  Barren  flowers;  scales  of  the  catkin, 
;gle  flowered,  imbricated,  with  a nectariferous  gland;  perianth,  none;  stamens,  1-5. 
rtile  flowers  ; scales  of  the  catkin,  single-flowered,  imbricated,  with  a nectariferous 
.nd  ; perianth,  none;  stigmas,  2,  often  cleft;  capsule,  1-celled,  2-valved,  many- 
' ded ; seeds,  comose.  hooker. 

' PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Dried  willow-bark  is  met  with  in  par- 
dly  quilled  pieces  of  from  6 to  8 inches  in  length  ; the  epidermis 
-smooth  and  of  a silver-gray  colour.  It  is  odourless,  but  has  a 
ry  bitter,  somewhat  astringent  taste. 
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CHEMICAL  properties.— Willow-bark  yields  its  properties  to  boil- 
ng  water  and  to  alcohol.  Its  constituents  are  tannin,  resinous 
orcr^n^p matter,  chlorophyll,  yellow  colouring  matter,  au 

whfpL  +r  ^ peculiar  principle  named  Salicin,  on 

Iiicli  the  febrifuge  and  tonic  properties  of  the  bark  depend.  The 

best  process  for  preparing  Salicin  is  that  of  Erdmann  : it  is  as  fol- 
ows  : ‘ Take  of  the  bark  of  Salix  pentandra  (or  of  any  other  of 

le  species,  the  bark  of  which  tastes  bitter),  ibj. ; macerate  for  24 
hours  in  milk  of  lime  consisting  of  §ij.  of  recently  burned  lime  in 
Oviij  of  water ; then  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Pour  off  the  liquor  and 
repeat  the  process  twice  with  the  residuum.  Mix  all  the  decoctions- 
allow  the  mixture  to  settle,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  concen- 
trate to  Oij. ; digest  with  Sviij.  of  animal  charcoal,  filter  and  evapo- 

Exhaust  with  spirit  containing  28  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  distil  off  the  spirit,  and  purify  the  crystals  which  form  by 
boiling  with  animal  charcoal  and  recrystallizing.  Thus  treated, 'hjj. 
of  bark  yields  3y.  of  salicin."  8alicin  crystallizes  in  delicate,  colour- 
less, silky  needles,  which  have  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  but  no\ 
odour ; they  are  neutral.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  is  not  altered 
at  a temperature  of  212°,  fuses  at  248°,  and  is  decomposed  at  a 
higher  temperature.  It  is  reddened  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  soluble 
m eighteen  parts  of  cold,  and  in  one  of  boiling  water;  is  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Its  com- 
position  in  the  crystalline  state  is  CggHigOH  (piria.)  The  presence 
of  salicin  in  large  quantity  in  willow-bark  is  indicated  by  sulphuric 
acid  reddening  a strong  decoction. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Willow-bark  is  an  excellent  tonic  and 
has  been  used  successfully  as  a febrifuge.  It  may  be  employed  in 
the  same  cases  as  cinchona  bark,  for  which  it  forms  an  admirable 
indigenous  substitute.  Salicin  resembles  in  its  properties  sulphate 
of  quinia,  over  which  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  not  being  so  liable 
to  irritate  the  stomach. , I have  used  it  very  extensively  as  a tonic  \ 
in  the  debility  fohowing  acute  diseases,  particularly  in  cases  accom- 
panied by  irritability  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  consider  its  powers 
to  be  fully  equal  to  those  of  sulphate  of  quinia, 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Of  the  powdered  bark, 
gr.  XXX.  to  gr.  lx. 

* Salicin.  Dose,  as  a tonic,  ij.  three  or  four  times  a day ; as  a ^ 
febrifuge,  gr.  xx.  to  gr.  xl.  in  divided  doses  during  the  intermission,  j 
It  may  be  given  in  powder  combined  with  sugar  or  some  aromatic  1 
powder ; or  dissolved  in  water  sweetened  with  some  agreeable  synip,  5 
as  syrup  of  orange-peel  or  syrup  of  TTemidesmus  indicus. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Ammonia  and  its  carbonates;  lime  water;  car- 
bonate of  potasli ; the  sesqui-^salts  of  iron ; acetate  of  lead ; corrosive 
sublimate ; and  sulphate  of  zinc. 


* SiMARUBA  Amara,  radicis  CORTEX.— Simaruba.  Bark  of 
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'k,  voot.  Tins  ti’66  is  9i  iiEitivG  of  Jciiiiciiicaj  and  Guiana,  and  bolong’S 
’ the  Natural  family  SwiciTubciceGi,  and  to  the  Linnasan  class  and 
der  Decandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHAEACTEKS. — A tall  tree,  with  long  creeping  roots  ; leaves,  alteraate, 
aaate  ; flowers,  small,  whitish,  dioecious,  in  panicles  ; fruit,  5,  ovate,  smooth,  black 
psules,  placed  on  a fleshy  disk. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  bark  of  the  root  is  alone  made  use  of ; 
is  imported  from  Jamaica,  and  is  in  long  pieces  folded  flat,  covered 
ith  a reddish-yellow  epidermis,  wrinkled  and  warty : the  inner  sur- 
;.ce  of  the  bark  is  yellowish-brown.  It  has  a bitter,  persistent  taste, 
it  no  odour. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Simaruba  bark  contains  a trace  of  vola- 
le  oil,  resinous  matter,  ulmin  (a  bitter  principle  analogous  to 
"lassin),  lignin,  and  some  salts.  It  yields  its  properties  readily  to 
later  and  to  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Simaruba  is  a bitter  tonic,  not  much 
^escribed  in  the  present  day,  and  has  been  therefore  omitted  from 
>ie  Pharmacopoeia  : in  large  doses  it  produces  vomiting  and  purg- 
ig.  It  has  been  highly  praised  for  its  remedial  powers  in  chronic 
larrhoea  and  dysentery,  by  many  practitioners  both  on  the  conti- 
■ent  and  in  this  country.  As  a bitter  tonic  it  is,  however,  much 
nferior  to  many  remedies  of  this  class. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — It  is  not  given  in  powder ; 
re  following  is  the  only  preparation  used. 

* Infusum  Swiarubce.  (Take  of  Simaruba  root-bark,  bruised, 
r.  exxx. ; boiling  water,  foix. : infuse  for  one  hour,  in  a covered  vessel, 
nd  strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  eight  ounces.)  Dose, 
ij.  to  f5ij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Lime  water;  alkaline  ^carbonates  ; the  salts  of  • 
ead,  mercury,  and  silver ; and  astringent  vegetable  infusions  or 
; ecoctions. 


Sod.®  Arsenias.  Arseniate  of  Soda.  2Na0,H0,As05-bl4II0 
:=312). 

PREr.iVBATiON. — “Take  of  arsenious  acid,  ten  ounces;  nitrate  of  soda,  eight  ounces 
nd  a half ; dried  carbonate  of  soda,  five  ounces  and  a half ; boiling  distilled  water, 
hirty-five  fluid  ounces.  Reduce  the  dry  ingredients  separately  to  fine  powder,  and 
aix  them  thoroughly  in  a porcelain  mortar.  Put  the  mixture  into  a large  clay  crucible, 

■ nd  cover  it  with  the  lid.  Expose  to  a full  red  heat,  till  all  effervescence  has  ceased, 
nd  complete  fusion  has  taken  place.  Pour  out  the  fused  salt  on  a clean  flagstone, 
nd  as  soon  as  it  has  solidified,  and  while  it  is  still  warm,  put  it  into  the  boiling  water, 
tirring  diligently.  When  the  salt  has  dissolved,  filter  the  solution  through  paper  and 
let  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Drain  the  crystals,  and,  having  dried  them  rapidly  on  fil- 
ering paper,  enclose  them  in  stoppered  bottles.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to 
convert  the  arsenious  into  arsenic  acid.  This  latter  is  a tribasic  acid. 
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but,  like  phosphoric  acid,  water  can  discharge  the  duties  of  a base. 
When  treated  as  described  in  the  process,  with  nitrate  of  soda,  the 
nitric  acid  of  this  latter  salt  parts  with  some  of  its  oxygen  to  convert 
the  arsenious  into  arsenic  acid ; to  explain  the  reaction  we  will  require 
three  atoms  of  arsenious  acid,  two  of  nitrate  of  soda,  four  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  forty-five  of  water  : the  three  arsenious  acids  reacting 
upon  the  two  nitric  acids  of  the  soda,  form  three  equivalents  of  ar- 
senic acid  and  two  of  nitric  oxide  gas,  thus,  3As03  + 2N05=3As05 
+ 2NO2.  The  two  sodas,  with  the  four  sodas  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda  and  the  forty-five  equivalents  of  water,  form  three  atoms  of  the 
arseniate  of  soda,  whilst  the  four  carbonic  acids  escape,  givino''  rise 
with  the  nitric  oxide  gas,  to  the  effervescence  alluded  to,  thus  SAsOI 
+ 2N  aON  O5  -f  4N  aOCO^  -f-  45HO  = 3 (2NaO,HO,  AsO^  -f  14HO)  -f- 
4C02-t-2N O2.  The  rest  of  the  process  requires  no  explanation. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.  This  salt  crystallizes  in  beautiful  regular 
hexahedral  prisms,  transparent  and  colourless;  odourless,  with  a 
strongly  acrid  taste. 

^ CHAEACTERS. — In  colourless  transparent  prisms,  soluble  in  water ; the  solution 
alkaline,  giving  white  precipitates  with  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  a brick- red  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  all  of  which  are 
soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  stated  in  the  characters,  it  yields 
white  precipitates  with  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  a brick-red  one  with  nitrate  of  silver;  arseniates 
of  the  respective  bases. 

TESTS.  -Heated  to  300°  it  loses  40'38  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  A wateiy  solution 
of  ten  grains  of  the  residue,  treated  with  6‘3  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of 
soda,  continues  to  give  a precipitate  with  the  volumetric  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
until  161‘3  measiu-es  of  the  latter  have  been  added. 

ADULTERATIONS. — So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this  salt  is  not 
sophisticated.  The  loss  stated  in  the  tests  to  occur  on  heating  to 
300°  is  due  to  the  escape  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  its  chemical  equivalent.  To  understand  the 
volumetric  test,  it  must  be  remembered  that  arsenic  acid  is  tribasic, 
and  that  consequently  the  precipitate  it  forms  with  silver  has  this 
composition  3AgO,AsOs.  The  atomic  weight  of  arseniate  of  silver, 
deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  as  occurs  on  heating  it  to  300°, 
is  186.  Now  each  equivalent  of  arseniate  of  soda  will  require  three 
equivalents  of  nitrate  of  silver  (AgONOg  = 170)  to  furnish  three 
oxides  of  silver  to  form  the  arseniate  of  silver;  so  that  eacli  186 
grains  of  arseniate  of  soda  will  require  510  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  form  the  salt ; but  if  186  grains  require  510  grains,  10  grains  vdll 
require  27-42  grains.  The  volumetric  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is 
so  constructed  that  each  100  measures  of  it  will  contain  of  an 
equivalent  of  nitrate  of  silver,  i.  e.  17  grains;  but  if  17  grains  are 
furnished  by  100  measures,  to  obtain  27‘42  grains  we  will  require 
16T3  measures,  the  quantity  indicated  in  the  tests;  did  it  cease  to 
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precipitate  before  the  entire  of  that  number  of  measures  was  con- 
sumed, it  would  give  conclusive  evidence  that  the  proper  amount  of 
arsenic  acid  was  not  present ; hence  it  is  that  by  the  volumetric  test 
is  ascertained  the  absolute  purity  of  the  sal  . The  ten  pains  of 
ai-seniate  of  soda  operated  upon  represent  b-18,  equivalent  to  61  8 

■ner  cent,  of  arsenic  acid.  . , 

^ therapeutical  properties.— This  preparation,  though  perhaps 

the  most  generally  used  salt  of  arsenic  on  the  continent,  has  not 
been  much  employed  in  this  coiintry.^  My  experience  leads  me  to 
place  much  reliance  on  it,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  arsenite 
of  potash  disagrees  with  the  stomach ; it  is  used  in  the  same  diseases 

as  that  preparation  (see  page  597).  _ . 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— It  may  be  given  in  piii  in 
doses  of  from  l-12th  to  l-8th  of  a grain  ; but  it  is  more  safely  ad- 
ministered in  solution ; one  of  the  following  strength  under  the  name 
of  Pearsons  Solution  is  in  very  general  use  in  France:— Arseniate 
of  soda,  in  crystals,  gr.  j.;  distilled  water,  f3x.  ; dissolve.  Dose, 
min.  XX.  very  gradually  increased  to  fSij.  three  times  daily.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  arsenic  acid  is  as  deadly  a poison,  if  not  inore 
so,  as  arsenioiis  acid.  Paper  impregnated  with  a solution  of  arseniate 
of  soda  sweetened  with  sugar  is  commonly  sold  as  a poison  tor  mes, 


under  the  name  ^a'pier  Moure,  _ _ />  a .r  i 

Liquor  Sodce  Arseniatis.  Solution  of  Arseniate  of  Soda,  (lake 
of  arseniate  of  soda  (rendered  anhydrous  by  a heat  not  exce^ing 
300°),  four  grains ; distilled  water,  one  fluid  ounce.  Dissolve.)  Dose, 
min.  iij.  to  min.  x.  Each  fluid  drachm  contains  half  a grain  of  an 
hydrous  salt. 


Taraxacum.  Dandelion  Root.  Taraxacum  Dens  Leonis  DC. 
Plate  3,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (The  fresh  roots  ; gathered  between 
September  and  February,  from  meadows  and  pastures  in  Britain.) 
Indigenous ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  CompositcB  (AsteracecB, 
Bindley),  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Syngenesia  jEqualis. 

BOTANICAL  CHAKACTEKS. — Root,  perennial,  spindled-shaped ; leaves,  all  radical, 
runcinate,  glabrous,  toothed  ; scape,  with  a single,  large,  yellow  flower. 

cmARACTEKS. — Tap-shaped  roots,  smooth  and  dark-brown  externally,  white  within, 
easily  broken,  and  giving  out  an  inodorous  bitter  milky  juice,  which  becomes  pale- 
brown  by  exposure. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  whole  of  the  dandelion  plant  abounds 
in  a milky  juice,  which  is  most  abundant  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  at  which  season  it  should  be  gathered  for  medical 
use.  The  juice  has  a bitter  taste  but  no  odour. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Dandelion  juice  contains  mannite,  resin, 
sugar,  gum,  caoutchouc,  various  salts,  and  a peculiar  bitter  extractive, 
which  has  been  obtained  by  M.  Polex  in  a crystalline  state  and 
named  by  him  Taraxacine  ; the  latter  is  probably  the  active  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  plant.  Dandelion  root  and  herb  yield  their  propertie.s  • 
to  boiling  water.  ^ 

TE.ST, — Not  wi-inkled  or  pale-coloured  externally ; juice  not  watery  ; any  adherent 
leaves  runciuate  and  quite  smooth. 


ADULTERATIONS. — Herb  collectors  often  substitute  various  other 
roots  for  dandelion  j the  best  way  for  the  druggist  to  prevent  the 
substitution  is  to  require  that  some  of  the  leaves  be  attached  to  the 
roots,  as  they  are  highly  characteristic. 

^ THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Dandelion  is  a useful  tonic  in  chronic 
diseases  of  the  liver,  and  in  other  affections  accompanied  by  derange- 
ment of  the  biliary  organs,  as  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  of 
cutaneous  disease.  It  is  also  held  by  many  to  be  diuretic  and  ape- 
rient, but  these  effects  are  not  produced  unless  it  be  given  in  very 
large  doses. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Only  as  follows  : — 
Extractum  Taraxaci.  Extract  of  Taraxacum.  (Take  of  fresh 
dandelion  root,  four  pounds.  Crush  the  root ; press  out  the  juice,  1 
and  allow  it  to  deposit;  heat  the  clear  liquor  to  212°,  and  maintain  > 
the  temperature  for  ten  minutes ; then  strain,  and  evaporate  by  a 1 
water  bath  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  160°  to  a proper  consist-  ! 
ence.)  Dose,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Decoctum  Taraxaci.  Decoction  of  Taraxacum.  (Take  of  dried 
dandelion  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  one  ounce ; distilled  water,  one 
pint  and  a half.  Boil  for  ten  minutes  and  strain.  The  product 
should  measure  one  pint.)  Dose,  f^j.  to  foiv.  , 

Succus  Tardxaci.  Juice  of  Taraxacum.  (Take  of  dandelion  ' 
root,  seven  pounds;  rectified  spirit,  a sufficiency.  Bruise  the  dande- 
lion root  in  a stone  mortar;  press  out  the  juice  ; and  to  every  three 
measures  of  juice  add  one  of  the  spirit.  Set  aside  for  seven  days, 
and  filter.  Keep  it  in  a cool  place.)  When  properly  prepared  this 
liquid  resembles  sherry  in  colour  ; although  not  so  directed  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  it  should  be  prepared  from  the  fresh  root ; it  is  the 
best  preparation  of  dandelion.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  min  x.  to 
fSij.  ' 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acetate  of  lead ; the  sesqui-salts  of  iron  ; cor-  ] 
rosive  sublimate  ; nitrate  of  silver  ; and  infusion  of  galls. 


Ulmus.  Elm  Bark.  Ulmus  campestris,  Linn.  Broad-leaved 
Elm.  Plate  197,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (The  dried  inner  bark,  deprived  . 
of  its  outer  layers  ; from  trees  indigenous  to  and  cultivated  in 
Britain.)  Indigenous ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Cupuli- 
fercB  (tflmaceoi,  Bindley,)  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  I 
Pentandria  Digynia.  I 

noTANiCAL  CHARACTERS. — A large  tree,  with  ragged  bark ; leaves  rhomboid-ovate,  ^ 
acuminate,  wedged-shapcd,  and  oblique  at  the  base ; flowers,  in  dense  heads,  each  y 
subtended  by  a small  scale.  < 
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4 CHAHACTEE3.— A tough  brownish-yellow  bark,  about  half  a-  line  thick,  without 
smell ; taste  mucilaginous,  slightly  bitter,  and  astringent,  ps  decoction  is  turne 
green  by  perchloride  of  iron,  and  precipitates  with  a solution  of  gelatine. 

PROPERTIES. — The  inner  bark  alone  of  the  elm  should  be  used  in 
medicine ; it  is  of  a whitish  colour,  inodorous,  with  a bitter,  somewhat 
astringent  taste.  It  contains  resin,  gum,  tannin,  mucous-extractive, 
and  some  salts.  Its  active  principles  are  extracted  by  boiling  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Elm  bark,  though^  at  present  but 
little  employed  in  medicine,  is  a most  useful  tonic ; the  decoction 
and  syrup  if  taken  in  large  quantity  determine  to  the  skin,  and 
consequently  are  of  much  service  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous 
affections,  especially  when  occurring  in  debilitated  habits ; in  such 
cases  I am  in  the  habit  of  employing  them  very  extensively  and 
with  much  benefit. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Used  only  in  the  form  of 
decoction  and  syrup. 

* Decoctum  Ulmi.  (Elm  bark,  bruised,  §iiss. ; distilled  water,  Oij . ; 
boil  down  to  Oj.,  and  strain.)  Dose,  f§iv.  to  f§vj.  three  or  four  times 
a day.  The  fresh  inner  bark  should  be  always  used  in  preparing  this 
decoction.  In  the  large  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  this  is  stated 
in  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica  to  be  one  of  the  preparations  of 
the  bark,  although  in  the  body  of  the  work  no  formulary  is  given 
for  its  preparation  ; this,  however,  will  be  found  a suitable  form  for 
its  exhibition. 

*8yrupus  Ulmi.  (Fresh  elm  bark,  §iv. ; water,  Oij.;  boil  dovm 
to  Oiss,  strain,  and  with  the  aid  of  steam  or  water-heat,  dissolve  in 
it  ibiv.  of  sugar.)  Dose,  fSij.  to  f5ss.  An  excellent  addition  to 
mixtures  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphate  of  iron ; acetate  of  lead  ; nitrate  of 
silver ; and  gelatine. 


ZiNCi  OxYDUM. — Oxide  of  zinc  (described  in  the  division  Astrin- 
gents) is  employed  internally  as  a tonic  in  some  forms  of  convulsive 
and  spasmodic  diseases,  particularly  epilepsy,  in  which  it  proves  in 
many  instances  highly  beneficial,  but  its  use  must  be  persevered  in 
for  a considerable  period.  It  may  be  given  in  powder  or  in  pill,  in 
doses  of  gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij.  gradually  increased  to  gr.  x.  twice  daily.  M. 
Herpin,  in  his  essay  on  epilepsy,  lauds  in  the  highest  terms  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  oxide  of  zinc  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease : out  of 
forty-two  cases  in  which  he  administered  it,  twenty-eight,  he  states, 
were  cured.  He  commenced  it  with  adults  in  doses  of  from  six  to 
eight  grains  daily,  given  in  divided  quantities  one  hour  after  each 
meal ; the  dose  was  augmented  eveiy  week  by  two  grains  daily, 
until  forty-five  grains  were  taken  during  the  day,  and  it  was  then 
continued  in  this  quantity  for  three  months.  I do  not,  however, 
think  there  is  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  giving  oxide  of  zinc 
in  such  enormous  quantities,  as  in  my  own  practice  I have  found  it 
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more  successful  than  any  other  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy 
when  administered  in  the  doses  first  stated  above,  provided  only  its 
use  be  long  enough  continued. 


ZiNCi  Sulphas. — Sulphate  of  zinc  (described  in  the  division 
Astringents)  has  been  also  administered  as  a tonic  in  spasmodic 
diseases,  and  in  such  cases  its  exhibition  has  been  attended  with 
decided  benefit.  I have  found  it  of  signal  service  in  some  cases  of 
nervous  palsy  in  which  I employed  it ; and  of  all  the  tonics  which 
I have  ever  used,  I have  found  it  the  most  valuable  in  cases  of  ner- 
vous exhaustion  attendant  upon  sexual  excesses.  In  the  so-called 
cases  of  spermatorrhoea  its  use  has  been  attended  in  my  hands  with 
the  happiest  results. 


t ■ 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

SUPPLEMENTARY  AGENTS.- 

In  this  chapter  are  described  those  different  articles  which  though 
rarely,  if  ever,  employed  in  medicine  for  their  strictly  so-called  reme- 
dial powers,  still  are  made  use  of  as  adjuvants,  colouring  agents, 
2:>erfumes,  tests,  and  pharmaceutical  agents. 

Acetate  of  Soda.  (Described,  page  267.) 

Alcohol.  (Described,  page  454.) 


Aqua.  Water.  Natural  water,  HO(=9),  the  purest  that  can 
be  obtained,  cleared  if  necessary,  by  filtration. 

TESTS. — Free  from  odour,  taste,  and  visible  impurity. 

In  nature  we  find  many  varieties  of  fresh  water,  such  as  rain, 
spring,  river,  lake,  and  pump  waters.  The  purest  variety  of  all  these 
is  rain  water  collected  at  a distance  from  inhabited  places  in  clean 
vessels.  Water  when  absolutely  pure  is  composed  of  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen.  At  212°  F.  it  boils,  and  above  32° 
F.  ice  melts.  This  point  on  the  thermometric  scale  is  that  at  which, 
in  general  language,  water  is  said  to  freeze,  but  it  can  be  reduced, 
with  certain  precautions,  many  degrees  below  that  and  still  maintain 
the  condition  of  fluidity.  The  impurities  found  in  water  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  derivable  from  the  organic  and 
the  inorganic  kingdom.  The  impurities  furnished  by  the  organic 
kingdom  are  varied  indeed  in  their  qualities,  being  of  a mixed  vege- 
table and  animal  character,  and  it  is  to  their  presence  to  any  extent 
is  due  the  disagreeable  odours  emitted  by  some  waters  on  keeping. 
The  inorganic  impurities  are  of  a saline  nature,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths.  Fresh  waters  have  been 
divided  into  hard  and  soft ; hard  waters  owing  their  properties  to 
■ the  presence  in  them  of  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths,  such  as  sulphate 
or  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid, 

: the  amount  of  course  varying  with  the  degree  of  hardness  of  the 
water.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a general  rule,  that  independent  of 
their  effects  upon  the  general  health,  hard  waters  are  objectionable 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  they  possess  inferior 
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solvent  action  over  vegetable  matters,  and  are  consequently  not  so 
well  suited  for  making  infusions,  extracts,  &c.,  as  waters  of  a soft  ' 
character,  a fact  well  recognized  by  the  thrifty  housekeeper.  The 
amount  of  hardness  in  a water  is  ascertained  by  what  is  termed  the 
soa'p  test;  every  one  knows  the  difficulty  experienced  in  washing  the 
hands  with  a hard  water,  how  impossible  it  is  to  get  up  what  is 
familiarly  known  as  a lather  ; this  is  accounted  for  by  the  earthy 
bases  in  the  hard  water  usurping  the  place  of  the  alkaline  bases  in 
the  soap,  and  so  forming  a kind  of  soap,  to  be  sure,  but  one  insoluble 
in  water.  Upon  this  is  founded  the  soap  test ; a hard  water  is  pre- 
pared of  known  strength  by  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid  16  grains 
of  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  dissolving  the 
resulting  chloride  of  calcium  in  a gallon  of  distilled  water;  a solution 
of  soap  in  proof  spirit  is  next  prepared  of  such  a strength  as  that  a 
quantity  of  it  which  will  fill  32  measures  of  a volumetric  tube,  each 
measure  of  which  contains  ten  grains,  will  be  able  exactly  to  convert 
1000  gTains  measure  of  the  standard  solution  of  hard  water  into 
the  earthy  soap  described.  This  point  is  thus  ascertained ; the  hard 
water  is  introduced  into  a bottle,  and  the  soap  solution  added  to  it 
by  degrees,  the  bottle  being  shaken  after  each  addition,  when  a 
bubble  will  form,  which  rapidly  disappears  so  long  as  the  lime  is 
present,  but  when  at  last  it  is  all  used  up  the  viscid  bubble  remains. 

If  now  a given  sample  of  water  be  examined,  and  this  point  is 
reached  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  32  measures,  it  is  a water  of 
16  degrees  of  hardness.  Now,  perfectly  soft  water  will  consume  two 
measures  of  the  soap  solution  before  permanent  bubbles  are  formed, 
so  that  a water  of  16  degrees  of  hardness  in  reality  only  has  consumed 
30  measures  of  the  soap  solution ; consequently  each  degree  of  hard- 
ness in  a water  corresponds  to  16  divided  by  30  of  the  soap  test, 
but  •^=()-,o3,  hence  if  any  given  measures  of  the  soap  test  be  used 
in  estimating  the  hardness  of  a water,  we  must  first  subtract  2 from 
the  amount  and  then  multiply  by  0-53,  and  the  result  will  give  us 
its  degree  of  hardness.  For  instance,  let  a given  sample  require 
29  measures  of  the  soap  test,  from  this  we  must  first  deduct  2,  and 
we  will  find  its  degree  of  hardness  to  be  14*31,  for  (29 — 2)  + 0'53 
= 14*31. 

Independent  of  its  pharmaceutical  uses,  water,  though  scarcely  to 
be  called  a medicine,  is  frequently  pressed  into  the  service  of  both 
the  physician  and  surgeon.  We  use  it  in  its  liquid  state ; in  its 
gaseous  form,  as  in  steam  ; and  in  its  solid  condition,  as  ice.  No 
drink  is  more  acceptable  to  the  patient,  parched  with  the  thirst  of 
fever,  than  cold  water ; none  more  useful ; and  yet,  under  mistaken 
notions  of  its  noxious  qualities  in  these  conditions  of  the  system, 
none  more  frequently  nor  more  cruelly  denied.  In  cynanche,  in 
hemorrhoids,  &c.  steaming  the  part  with  vapour  of  warm  water  is 
frequently  attended  with  the  happiest  results ; and  no  remedy  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  is  more  potent  in  controlling  vomiting,  or  more 
useful  in  gastritis,  than  small  lumps  of  ice  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly 
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in  the  mouth : independent  of  which,  externally  applied,  ice  is  found 
to  produce  marked  anjesthetic  effects,  if  kept  sufficiently  long  ap- 
plied to  the  parts  about  to  be  operated  upon  ; and  is  of  vast  anti- 
phlogistic value  when  applied  to  parts  in  a state  of  congestion  : the 
ice  cap  in  fever  is  of  too  acknowledged  repute  to  require  comment 
here;  it  can  be  readily  applied  by  pounding  the  ice,  putting  it 
loosely  into  a pig^s  bladder,  fastening  the  orifice  with  a string,  and 
placing  it  under  the  patient  s head. 

The  external  uses  of  water  are  too  numerous  to  be  more,  than 
alluded  to  here;  to  Macartney  we  are  indebted  for  the  treatment  of 
ulcers  by  pledgets  of  lint  steeped  in  water,  the  too  rapid  evaporation 
of  which  can  be  prevented  by  covering  the  lint  with  oiled  silk.  The 
cold  water  dressing  of  fresh  wounds  must  be  by  this  time  too  gene- 
rally known  to  require  more  particular  notice  here.  I shall  content 
myself  with  remarking  that  rarely  indeed  do  we  see  the  dirty  stick- 
ing plaster  employed,  its  place  being  all  but  exclusively  occupied,  at 
least  in  my  practice,  with  slips  of  lint  steeped  in  water.  The  value 
of  wet  bandaging  in  many  injuries,  such  as  sprains  of  the  extremities, 
can  not  be  overrated.  The  common  roller,  well  wet,  is  applied  as 
in  the  ordinary  manner;  the  only  difficulty  is,  to  keep  it  constantly 
wet ; this  can  be  done  by  filling  a common  pickle  bottle  with  water, 
fastening  it  to  the  bed-post,  on  a plane  higher  than  the  limb,  and 
putting  into  it  a coil  of  pretty  thick  chandler  s wick,  and  applying 
two  or  three  turns  of  this  round  the  affected  part ; by  capillary  at- 
traction a constant  supply  of  water  is  kept  up,  and  the  bandage 
remains  wet. 

Baths  have  become  so  all  important  an  element  in  the  treatment 
of  injuries  that  a few  words  must  be  said  about  them  here.  We  have 
the  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  hot  bath,  all  capable  of  being  variously 
applied,  either  in  the  form  of  sponge,  sitz,  shower,  foot,  hip,  or  reclin- 
ing bath  (I  advisedly  omit  here  for  the  present  mention  of  the  plunge 
bath).  The  temperature  of  the  two  first  of  these  must  always  vary, 
in  accordance  with  the  period  of  the  year  and  the  temperature  of  the 
climate.  A bath  which  would  be  cold  in  summer,  being  evidently 
capable  of  being  looked  upon  as  tepid  in  winter,  and  vice  versa  as  a 
general  rule.  Water  at  the  temperature  of  the  day  upon  which  it 
is  used  may  be  looked  upon  as  a cold  bath;  a temperature  some  few 
degrees  above  that  may  be  looked  upon  as  that  of  a tepid  bath  : the 
temperature  of  a warm  bath  varies  from  90°  F.  to  98°  F.,  whilst  that 
of  a hot  bath  ranges  from  100°  F.  to  1 1 2°  F.  The  difference  in  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  these  baths  on  the  system  is  marked  indeed.  When 
properly  used,  the  first  three  may  be  looked  upon  as  tonic,  and  may 
be  used  as  auxiliary  to  the  more  active  remedies  of  this  class.  The 
hot  bath  is  decidedly  relaxing  and  depressing,  and  is  used  wherever 
we  would  wish  to  produce  a powerful  impression  on  the  system,  as 
in  severe  luxations,  strangulated  hernias,  &c.  In  placing  a patient 
in  this  bath,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  temperature  at  first 
should  not  exceed  98°,  subsequently  to  be  raised  to  the  desired  point. 
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TliG  length  of  time  also  which  a patient  should  remain  in  such  a 
bath  is  of  some  importance,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  for  the  warm, 
ten  to  fifteen  for  the  hot  bath,  in  the  case  of  adults,  being  generally 
considered  quite  sufficient.  In  the  case  of  infants  the  kot  bath  is 
inadmissible,  and  they  should  only  remain  in  the  warm  bath  for 
about  five  minutes.  The  temperature  of  this  latter  is  best  estimated 
by  that  of  the  nurse’s  hand ; what  feels  pleasantly  warm  being  about 
the  right  temperature.  The  various  forms  in  which  baths  may  be 
applied  are  sufficiently  characterized  by  their  names,  merely  parti- 
cularizing the  Russian  hath,  which  may  be  thus  imitated.  Two 
large  basins  are  to  be  provided,  one  filled  with  cold,  the  other  with 
hot  water  (98°  F.);  in  each  basin  a large  sponge  is  to  be  placed. 
The  patient  is  to  be  seated  in  a large  slipper  bath,  and  each  sponge 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  alternately  to  be  squeezed  out 
along  the  course  of  the  spine ; thus  a succession  of  shocks  is  pro- 
duced,^ and  highly  tonic  effects  are  the  result.  In  man}’^  cases  of 
hysteria,  of  spinal  debilit}'’,  of  amenorrhoea,  of  uterine  weaknesses, 
&c.,  this  form  of  bath  is  found  highly  beneficial. 

To  avail  ourselves  of  the  plunge  bath,  we  have  recourse  either  to 
lake  or  river  waters,  or  the  open  sea.  In  cases  suited  for  the  plunge 
bath  its  action  is  eminently  tonic  ; the  first  effect  of  the  immersion 
being  to  drive  the  blood  from  the  surface  back  upon  the  internal 
organs ; from  whence,  if  the  immersion  be  not  too  long  continued, 
it  returns  with  increased  vigour  to  the  surface,  producing  that  glow  so 
familiar  to  all  who  have  enjoyed  it.  The  plunge  bath  is  not  suited 
for  every  constitution  ; for  instance,  it  is  unsuited  for  very  stout  per- 
sons, or  those  suffering  from  cardiac  disease,  or  a tendency  of  blood 
to  the  head  or  lungs.  In  some  persons  also,  the  shock  proves  greater 
than  the  reaction,  and  they  emerge,  cold,  with  blue  lips,  blanched 
surface,  and  shrivelled  fingers.  Consequently  it  must  be  perceived 
that  the  too  general  idea  that  sea  bathing  must  be  eminently  safe  and 
wholesome  is  founded  on  error,  and  that  before  adopting  a remedy 
so  potent  for  good  or  evil,  medical  advice  on  the  point  should  be 
sought.  In  all  cases  the  plunge  bath  should  only  be  entered  when 
the  circulation  is  in  a state  of  moderate  activity,  as  after  a few 
minutes^  brisk  walk ; and  on  emerging  from  it  the  surface  should 
be  thoroughly  dried,  and  well  rubbed  with  a rather  coarse  towel, 
In  no  case  should  we  have  recourse  to  a plunge  bath  Avhen  the 
stomach  is  full,  as  after  meals ; nor  yet  should  we  enter  it  when 
exhausted  by  too  long  fasting. 

For  all  these  uses  any  form  of  water  may  be  employed,  but  in 
chemistry  and  pharmacy  it  becomes  necessary  to  free  the  so-called 
natural  waters  from  their  several  impurities.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  distillation,  and  the  following  is  the  pharmacopoeial  process. 

Aqua  Destillata.  Distilled  Water.  (Take  of  water,  free  from 
taste  and  odour,  ten  gallons.  Distil  from  a copper  still,  connected 
with  a block-tin  worm;  reject  the  first  half  gallon,  and  preserve  the 
next  eight  gallons.) 
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TESTS.— A fluid  ounce  of  it  evaporated  in  a clean  glass  capsule  leaves  no  visible 
'•esidue.  It  is  not  affected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of 
silver,  chloride  of  barium,  or  solution  of  lime. 

In  this  process  the  first  portion  is  rejected,  by  which  all  volatile 
impurities,  such  as  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  &c.,^  are  gotten  nd  of.  If 
;it  were  affected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  would  indicate  ^e 
presence  of  metallic  impurities,  notably  that  of  lead  (see  page  110) ; 
:f  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  presence  of  calcareous  salts  ; it  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  of  chlorides  ; if  with  chloride  of  barium,  of  sulphates , 
!if  with  lime,  carbonic  acid  would  be  indicated.  The  purest  variety 
of  distilled  water,  on  keeping,  will  not  stand  this  last  test,  as  it  slowly 
ibstracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  from  which,  however,  it  may  be 
purified  by  simply  boiling  it. 

Arsenious  Acid  of  Commerce.  White  Arsenic.  (Aready  de 
-scribed,  page  209.) 

Bichromate  of  Potash.  K0,2Cr03.  (Already  described,  page 
:218.) 

Bismuth. 

Black  Oxide  of  Manganese.  Binoxide  of  Manganese.  MnOg 
( = 43-5).  Found  native  in  some  parts  of  England  and^  Scotland ; 
it  is  known  to  mineralogists  under  the  name  of  Pyrolusite. 

It  is  only  used  as  a pharmaceutical  agent,  at  least  in  this  country, 
being  employed  in  the  preparation  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  iodine. 

TESTS. — Gives  off"  oxygen  when  heated  to  redness,  and  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine. 


Bone  Ash.  (The  residue  of  Ox  and  Sheep  bones,  which  have 
been  burned  white  in  contact  with  air,  reduced  to  powder ; consist- 
. ing  principally  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  a little  carbonate  of  lime.) 

Bone  Black.  Animal  Charcoal.  Ivory  Black.  (The  residue 
of  Ox  and  Sheep  bones,  which  have  been  exposed  to  a red  heat 
. without  the  access  of  air,  reduced  to  powder.) 


BoRACic  Acid.  B03+3H0(=62). 

TESTS. — Soluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  burns  with  a green  flame. 
Used  as  a test  for  rhubarb. 
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Bread.  Bread  made  with  wheaten  flour. 

Bromine.  (Already  described,  page  528.) 


, Calx.  Ume.  CaO(=28).  as  it  is  generally  termed 

IS  prepared  by  expoang  the  common  limestone  to  a high  heat  in  a 

bXnd'^“’Tt^  which  Its  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  the  lime  left 
beiiind.  Its  properties  have  been  already  described  (see  p.  8). 

externally  of  a dirty  white  colour,  white  within 
hen  two-thirds  of  its  weight  ot  water  are  poured  upon  it,  it  slakes  rapidly  with  the 
development  of  much  heat,  and  is  converted  into  a simw-white  and  ve^buliy  Mwder 
This,  when  agitated  with  distilled  water,  gives  after  filtration  a clear^solution^  which 
If  Tf  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammoniL 

acid  Ld  -f  o P f dissolves  without  efifervescence  in  dUute  hydrochloric 

ac  d,  and  if  this  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  redissolved  in  water 

/kLStToS?  the  addition  of  saccharated  solution  of  lime.  ’ 

EiABATiONS.  Hydras,  linimentum,  liquor,  h'quor  saccharatus. 


C ALOIS  Hydras.  Slaked  Lime.  (Take  of  lime,  recently  burned 
two  pounds ; distilled  water,  one  pint.  Place  the  lime  in  a metai 
pot,  pour  the  water  upon  it,  and  when  vapour  ceases  to  be  disengacred 
cover  the  pot  with  its  lid,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool.  When  its  tSn- 
perature  has  fallen  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  remove  its  contents, 
pass  the  powder  through  an  iron- wire  sieve,  and  put  it  into  a wide- 
mouthed  bottle, ^ which  should  be  accurately  closed  by  a well-fitted 
cork,  blaked  lime  should  be  recently  prepared.)  In  this  process 
the  lime  enters  into  a definite  combination  with  the  water,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  chemical  union,  a marked  degree  of’ heat  is 
j ho  considerably  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
and  drive  off  a portion  of  it  in  the  form  of  steam— the  vapour  alluded 
to  in  the  process. 


r Phosphas  Pr.®cipitata.  Precipitated  Phosphate  of 

Lmie.  3Ca0,P05(=155).  . t'  j 

PKEPAEATION.  “ Take  of  lione  ash,  four  ounces ; hydrochloric  acid,  six  fluid 
water,  two  pints ; solution  of  ammonia,  twelve  fluid  ounces,  or  a 
suthciency.  Digest  the  bone  ash  in  the  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  a pint  of  water, 
until  it  13  dissolved.  Filter  the  solution,  if  necessary ; add  the  remainder  of  the  water, 
and  afterwards  the  solution  of  ammonia,  until  the  mixture  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction ; 
and,  having  collected  the  precipitate  on.  a calico  filter,  wash  it  with  boiling  distilled 
water  as  long  as  the  liquid  which  passes  tlirough  occasions  a precipitate  when  dropped 
into  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  Dry  the  washed  pro- 
duct at  a temperature  not  exceeding  212°.” 

explanation  of  process. — It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the 
consideration  of  this  process  into  two  stages,  in  the  first  of  which 
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the  insoluble  phosphate  of  lInie  (3CaO,PO,),  existing  in  bone  ash, 
is  converted  by  the  muriatic  acid  into  soluble  phosphate  of  lime 
?2HO  CaO  POg)  and  chloride  of  calcium.  Ihis  is  effected  by  two 
atoms  of  acid  being  resolved  into  their  elements,  the  two  chlorines 
uniting  with  two  of  the  calciums  in  the  insoluble  phosphate  to  form 
two  chlorides  of  calcium,  whilst  the  two  hydrogens  unite  with  the 
two  oxygens  to  form  two  atoms  of  water,  which,  taking  the  place  of 
two  of  the  equivalents  of  lime  in  the  salt,  form  one  , 

soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  thus,  (3Ca0,P05)  + 2HC1 iCaCl+ 
(2HO,CaO,POg).  In  the  second  stage  of  this  process,  on  the  addition 
of  the’ solution  of  ammonia,  the  two  chlorides  of  calcium  are  decom- 
posed, the  two  chlorines  uniting  with  the  two  ammoniums  to  form 
two  equivalents  of  sal  ammoniac,  which  remain  in  solution,  whilst 
the  two  oxygens  of  the  ammonia  unite  with  the  two  calciums  to 
form  two  atoms  of  lime,  which,  displacing _ the  two  equivalents  of 
water  in  the  soluble  phosphate,  reconvert  it  into  the  insoluble  ^os- 
phate  which  is  of  course  precipitated,  thus,  (2HO,CaO,POg)  -J-  2Ca01 
+ 2N’H40  = 2NH4Cl+(3Ca0,P05)-t-2H0. 


CH  VRACTEES. — A light,  white,  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
without  effervescence  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  solution  continues  clear  when  an  excess 
of  acetate  of  soda  is  added  to  it,  but  lets  fall  a white  precipitate  on  the  addition  both  of 

a little  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  of  perchloride  of  iron.  , . • 

tests. Ten  grains  dissolve  perfectly  and  without  effervescence  in  dilute  hydrocnloric 

acid.  The  solution  yields  with  ammonia  a white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in 
boiling  solution  of  potash,  and  when  washed  and  dried  weighs  ten  grains. 


It  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  rickets 
and  of  mollifies  ossium,  on  the  theoretical  idea  of  supplying  bone 
earth  to  the  system ; but  the  fallacy  of  this  doctrine  is  universally 
admitted  now-a-days,  and  at  present  it  is  only  used  in  pharmacy, 
being  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing the  pulvis  antimonialis. 


Carbo  Animalts  Purificatus.  Purified  Animal  Charcoal. 
(Bone  black  deprived  of  its  earthy  salts.)  Animal  charcoal  is  usually 
prepared  by  calcining  the  bones  of  animals  in  close  vessels;  thus 
obtained,  it  contains  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  would 
unfit  it  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  in  pharmacy,  namely, 
that  of  acting  as  a decolorizing  agent  in  the  preparation  of  the 
vegetable  alkaloids ; a process  is  consequently  given  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia for  purifying  the  commercial  article. 

PREPAKATiON. — “ Take  of  bone  black,  sixteen  ounces;  hydrochloric  acid,  ten  fluid 
ounces;  distilled  water,  a sufficiency.  Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  with  a pint  of  the 
water,  and  add  the  bone  black,  stirring  occasionally.  Digest  at  a moderate  heat  for 
two  days,  agitating  from  time  to  time;  collect  the  undissolved  charcoal  on  a calico 
filter,  and  wash  with  distilled  water  till  what  passes  through  gives  scarcely  any  preci- 
pitate with  nitrate  of  silver.  Dry  the  charcoal,  and  then  heat  it  to  redness  in  a covered 
crucible.” 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS.-The  salts  contained  in  the  bone-black 
are  dissolved  out  by  the  acid  and  pure  charcoal  remains. 

nf  pulverulent  substance.  If  it  is  perfectly  dry,  the  tincture 

an™Sdi;f''“  "“I*  of  air,  it  leaves  scarcely 

After  animal  charcoal  has  been  employed  as  a decolorizing  agent 
It  loses  Its  powers  as  such ; which,  however,  may  be  again  restored 
to  It  by  drying  and  heating  to  redness. 


(Wood  charred  by  exposure 


Carbo  Ligni.  Wood  Charcoal. 
to  a red  heat  without  access  of  air.) 

CHARACTERS.— In  black,  brittle,  porous  masses,  without  taste  or  smell,  very  light 
mid  rRaimng  the  shape  and  texture  of  the  wood  from  which  it  was  obtained : insoluble 

® 'volatilized  by  the  most  intense  heat. 

TEST.-When  burned  at  a high  temperature  with  a free  access  of  air,  it  leaves  not 
more  than  two  per  cent,  of  ash.  ’ 


ood-charcoal  is  obtained  by  burning  billets  of  wood,  the  access 
prevented.  It  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in 
the  rharmacopoeia,  being  prepared  on  the  large  scale  for  various 
uses  m the  arts,  particularly  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
in  medicine  it  is  at  present  rarely  used  except  to  destroy  fetor;  for 
which  purpose  it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  powder  or  poultice  to 
gangrenous  sores,  phagedenic  ulcers,  &c. ; it  is  also  used  as  a denti- 
Irice,  for  which  it  is  very  generally  employed,  as  by  its  mechanical 
action  It  removes  encrustations  from  the  teeth,  and  by  its  antiseptic 
powers  corrects  fetor  of  the  breath.  Charcoal  has  been  administered  ’ 
in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases,  but  the  only  one,  until  lately,  in  ■ 
which  it  was  employed  in  this  country  was  dysentery,  and  in  it  merely  ' 
to  correct  the  fetor  of  the  evacuations,  for  which  purpose  it  is  given 
in  doses  of  gr.  xx.  frequently  repeated.  More  recently  it  has  been 
used  in  Pans  and  elsewhere  in  large  doses,  four  or  five  teaspoonfuls 
before  and  after  meals,  in  the  treatment  of  painful  affections  of  the 
digestive  organs  accompanied  with  the  evolution  of  much  flatus;  its 
effects  occasionally  are  most  beneficial : for  this  purpose  it  is  directed  .•  * 
to  be  prepared  from  the  wood  of  the  poplar  and  to  be  very  finely 
powdered.  Bellocs  Charcoal  is  a favorite  form  for  its  exhibition. 
Charcoal  lozenges  also  are  much  used,  but  they  scarcely  contain  a ' / 
sufficiency  of  charcoal  to  produce  a decided  effect.  'i 

CataplasTYia  Carhonis.  Charcoal  Poultice.  (Take  of  wood  char-  ^ 
coal,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ; bread,  two  ounces ; linseed  meal,  one  V 
ounce  and  a half ; boiling  water,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Macerate  the 
bread  in  the  water  for  a short  time  near  the  fire,  then  mix,  and  add  .• 
the  lin.seed  meal  gi’adiially,  stirring  the  ingredients,  that  a soft  poul-  i 
tice  may  be  formed.  Mix  with  this  half  the  charcoal,  and  .‘sprinkle  i 
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the  remainder  on  the  surface  of  the  poultice.)  Used  for  the  purposes 
stated  above. 


Carbonate  of  Baryta.  This  substance  is  found  native  in  ma- 
ny parts  of  England,  and  is  known  to  mineralo^sts  by  the  name 
■of  Witherite.  It  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  chloride  of 
barium.  It  acts  as  a narcotico-acrid  poison  on  animals  and  on  man. 


Chalk.  (Soft,  white,  amorphous,  native  Carbonate  of  Lime.) 

Chloride  of  Barium.  (Described,  p.  600.) 

Chloride  of  Calcium.  (Chloride  of  Calcium  dried  at  a dull  red 
heat,  CaCl(=55-5).  It  should  be  kept  in  a well-closed  bottle. 

TESTS. — Dry,  but  very  deliquescent,  and  entirely  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  water. 
IThe  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  lime. 


Coccus.  Cochineal.  Coccus  Cacti,  Linn.  (The  female  insect, 
.dried  ; reared  in  Mexico  and  Teneriffe.)  A native  of  Mexico  ; be- 
i longing  to  the  natural  class  Insecta,  order  Hemiptera.  The  cochi- 
: neal  insect  and  the  plant  on  which  it  feeds  have  been  recently  intro- 
duced into  Algeria;  and  France  is  now  to  a great  extent  supplied 
^ with  cochineal  from  that  colony. 

The  cochineal  insect  feeds  chiefly  on  the  Nopal  plant  {Opuntia 
cochiniUiferce),  large  plantations  of  which  are  cultivated  for  its 
I nourishment  in  Mexico.  The  insects  are  collected  three  times  a 
year,  killed  by  immersion  in  boiling  water,  and  dried  with  stove- 
I heat ; the  first  gathering  is  the  best,  consisting  entirely  of  impreg- 
[ nated  females,  when  they  are  of  the  largest  size,  and  afford  more 
I colouring  matter.  As  met  with  in  commerce,  cochineal  is  in  the 
t form  of  small  roundish  grains  (each  grain  being  a separate  insect) ; 
t they  are  wrinkled,  from  one  to  two  lines  long,  and  of  a silvery  pur- 
I plish  colour.  They  are  inodorous,  but  have  a rather  bitter  taste. 

( Cochineal  consists  of  some  peculiar  fatty  substance,  and  a brilliant 
] purplish-red  colouring  matter  which  has  been  named  cochinillin ; 
i and  which  is  a principal  constituent  in  the  pigment  technically 
! known  as  carmine. 

Cochineal  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  possess  anodyne  properties, 
t and  was  employed  in  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  hooping-cough 
! and  neuralgia : as  a remedy  for  the  former  disease,  its  use  has  been 
; again  resorted  to  latterly  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  particularly 
in  Germany.  The  tincture  has  been  introduced  into  the  Pharmaco- 
pceia. 
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isli-wbite  1 yiSdj,  ‘T '"''“kW.  Mack  or  grev- 

■juickl,  becomes  black  wbea  lar  Jbefore  greyisb-wbite  ioscit 

tfsl:  proof  S^rit 

Copper  Foa.  (Pure  Metallic  Copper  thin  and  hrloht  \ tt  , 
as  a test  for  arsenic  (see  p.  211).  ’ onght-)  Used 


Cotton.  ' Cotton  Wool.  (The  Hairs  of  the  seed  of  various  specks 
0 sjpium,  imn.  carded.)  (Described  p.  305.) 

Ether,  Pure.  (Described  p.  453.) 


Ferridcyanide  OF  Potassium.  ( Red  Frussiate  of  Potash  K 
Fe^Cys.)  (Cyanogen,  Cy=CjN.)  ^ rum.  H3, 

Test.— Its  solution  in  water  gives  no  precipitate  with  persulphate  of 


iron. 


K FeCv  +3HO  fP  Potassium.  FrfW  P™smfe  of  Potash. 
bv  son;/*l?s- (9y“oge“.  CyznC^N.)  This  salt  has  been  used 

teinTL?e T,  ““  America  as  a sedative,  but  the  results  ob- 
tamed  have  been  very  uncertain,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  rather 

“brinu  T*^hean"'  introduced  into  tlm  Pharmacopoeia 

as  being  a cheap  material  for  preparing  hydrocyanic  acid  (see 

Flour.  Wheat  Flour.  (The  grains  of  Wheat,  Triticum  Vulo-are, 
V illars,  ground  and  sifted.)  ’ 


0 ^ O (Hydrate  of  Oxide  of  Amyl, 

) This  oily  fluid  has  been  referred  to  at  page  61  ; it 

dZt?,  the  Pharmacopeia,  as  valerianic  acid  is 

directed  to  be  prepared  from  it. 

liquid,  which  may  be  obtained  at  any  large  distil- 
aiw  Condon  the  distillation  for  some  after  the  pure  spirit  has  been  all  drawn  off, 
condenser  nml  ^”^1^  *t  into  a small  still  or  retort  connected  with  a 

come  over  iin  distillation.  As  soon  as  the  oil  begins  to 

bc'inc-  resnnied"^*'^^!  ^^ter,  the  receiver  should  be  changed,  and  the  distillation 
aiu  earned  nearly  to  dryness,  the  desired  produet  will  be  obtained. 
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' T1.C  liatild  drawn  over  during  the  first  part  of  the  distillation  will  consist  of  an  aqueous 
M wmounted  by  a stratum  of  fousel  oil.  This  latter,  though  impregnated  w h 
rmiiiul  quantity  of  water,  should  be  separated  and  preserved,  as  bemg  sufficiently 

pure  for  use.  „ . ^ cinno 

TESTS. -Specific  gravity  0-818  ; boiling  point  270  . 


Gold,  Fine.  (Gold,  free  from  metallic  impurities.)  (Described 
p.  526.)’ 


Hirudo.  The  Leech.  (1.  Sanguisuga  officinalis,  Savigny,  the 
speckled  leech;  and  2.  S.  medicinalis  iS'ai;.,  the  green  leech,  imported 
chiefly  from  Hamburg.) 

CHARACTERS.— Body  elongated,  two  or  three  inches  long,  tapering  to  each  end, 
plano-convex,  wrinkled  transversely;  back  olive-green  with  six  rusty-red  lonptudina 
stripes.  1.  Belly  greenish-yellow,  spotted  with  black ; 2.  Belly  olive-green,  not  spotted. 


Leeches  are  favourite  means  for  the^  local  abstraction  of 
They  are  applied  to  almost  every  available  portion  of  the  body. 
Formerly  their  application  to  mucous  surfaces  was  looked  upon  as 
inadmissible,  but  Crampton  in  the  year  1822  (Dublin  Hospital 
RepoHs,  vol.  iii,  p.  228)  first  pointed  out  their  great  value  in  the 
treatment  of  ophthalmic  inflammations  when  applied  directly  to  the 
coniunctiva,  and  since  then  they  have  been  employed  on  every  avail- 
able portion  of  the  body,  as  already  stated,  except  the  cornea,  borne 
little  dexterity  is  required  in  their  application,  and  to  be  successiul 
we  must  treat  them  with  the  greatest  gentleness,  and  allow  nothing 
dirty  or  greasy  to  approach  them.  The  part  to  which  they  are  to  be 
applied  should  first  be  carefully  washed  with  soap  and  water  to  re- 
move all  grease,  then  thoroughly  with  lukewarm  water  so  as  to 
remove  all  trace  of  soap,  a drop  of  cream  or  milk  should  next  be  ap- 
plied, and  the  leech,taken  out  of  fresh  cold  water,  should  be  grasped 
in  a clean  towel  and  directed  towards  the  spot  where  we  wish  it  to 
bite.  It  will  be  known  that  the  animal  has  fastened  when  it  ceases  in 
its  efforts  to  approximate  its  tail  to  its  mouth,  and  so  arching  its 
body,  but  remains  quiet  with  an  almost  imperceptible  vermicular 
action.  Each  leech  may  be  calculated  to  remove,  between  what  it 
sucks  and  that  which  is  lost  after  it  drops  off,  about  half  an  ounce 
of  blood;  large  sized,  vigorous,  and /mupr^/ leeches,  of  course  taking 
more  blood  than  those  in  an  opposite  condition.  The  triangular 
character  of  the  wound  which  they  inflict  is  too  well  kno^  to  require 
to  be  dwelt  upon  here.  Frequently  we  experience  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  leeches  to  take,  and  I have  met  with  individuals 
to  whose  persons  leeches  exhibited  an  insuperable  objection  ; when 
such  is  the  case  puncturing  the  skin  with  a lancet  in  the  most  trivial 
manner,  so  as  only  to  produce  a drop  of  blood,  will  in  the  generality 
of  cases  ensure  their  taking.  Occasionally  we  experience  consider- 
able difficulty  in  controlling  the  hemorrhage ; many  plans  have  been 
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“''V'®"’,  Wlying  to  the  wound  a point  of 

W tolhorr^tf^f  frequently  resorted  to  k far  in- 

those  1 am  about  to  mention,  and  which  is  attpndpd  wUL 

mSt  leaving  a permanent  black  stain.  The 

if  thp  5+  ^ pressure,  applied  either  by  the  fmo-er  or 

lit  w r it  by  a compress  and  bandage;  aconl- 

nient  way  of  applying  digital  compression  is  to  pinch  1 the  skin 
b ween  the  forefinger  and  thumb!  a proeeeding^S  wfli  remo™ 

the  rarinx°“Thk  ™ * *'^®  applieation  of  leeches  over 

he  larynx.  This  proceeding  can  be  conveniently  imitated  as  orim 

naUy  supested  by  myself,  by  the  use  of  the  ifttle  spring  forceps 

commonly  known  to  surgeons  as  the  bull  dog  forceps^  Bits  of  lint 

saturated  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  astringent  Slutions  alreadv 

allil In  '^''tico  leaf 

allied  in  the  manner  already  described  (see  p.  106)  has  also  been 

Occasionally,  however,  nothing  remains  for 

I iSr  Wht  wound  with  a needle  and 

a ligature.  When  applying  a leech  to  an  internal  cavity  it  should  ' 

be  alwys  secured  by  a string  fastened  to  its  tail,  lest  it  should 
a W deeper  than  the  operator  originally  proposed.  In  applyin<^ 
a leech  to  the  inside  of  the  buccal  cavity,  should  it  by  any  acciSnt 
make  Its  way  into  the  stomach,  a couple  of  glasses  o^port  W 

m^l  -^^ond  this  acting  as  a poison  to^ the  ani- 

Fnr  Vl  ^ convenient  emetic  administered  without  delay. 

sh^T^P  ^ application  of  leeches  in  those  cavities  glasses  of  suitabfe 

c^hnfld  ttiem  the  precaution 

should  not  be  omitted  of  securing  them  as  already  described. 

therapeutical  uses.— As  to  the  therapeutical  uses  of  leeches 

^v  t"w ^ suffice  it  to 

hlLd  ^ ^ct  solely  to  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of 

blood  so  eliminated  as  some  portion  of  their  beneficial  effects  is 
questionably  to  be  attributed  to  their  derivative  action— st  fact 
of  great  clinical  importance  in  selecting  the  site  for  their  application, 
pr  L affections,  one  or  two  applied  to  the  nasal  cavity, 

mnS  Plfif  iL  producing  a far  more 

marked  effect  than  a far  greater  number  applied  elsewhere ; in  con- 
junctivitis one  leech  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane,  coverino'  tbe 
lower  eye-lid,  being  far  more  effective  than  a large  number  applied 
on  the  cutaneous  surface ; whilst  the  emmenagogue  properties  of  a 
leech  or  two  applied  in  the  crural  region,  when  the  menstrual  period 

i^s  due,  are  too  well  recognized  in  the  present  day  to  require  here 
further  comment. 


Hog  s Fat.  (The  internal  fat  of  the  abdomen  of  the  hog,  Sus 
ocrofa,  Lmn.)  ® 
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Hydrochloric  Acid  of  Commerce.  Muriatic  Acid.  (De- 
scribed, p.  198.) 

• 

Hyposulphite  or  Soda.  NaO,S,02+5HO(=124).  (Described 
p.  184.) 

test.— 24*8  grains  decolorize  100  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  iodine. 

Indigo.  CigH^NO^;  (A  bine  pigment  prepared  from  various 
species  of  indigofera,  Linn)  (Described,  p.  560.) 

Iodine  of  Commerce.  (Described,  p.  56  b.) 

Iron  Wire.  Annealed  Iron  Wire.  Binding  Wire.  (De- 
scribed, p.  632.) 


Isinglass.  (The  swimming  bladder  or  sound  of  various  species 
of  acipenser,  Linn.,  prepared  and  cut  into  fine  shreds.) 

Litmus.  (A  blue  pigment  prepared  from  various  species  of  rocella, 
Ascharius)  (Also  obtained  from  Kocella  fusiformis,  Lindley.) 
Natives  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Channel  islands;  belonging  to 
the  Natural  family  Lichenacece  {Lichenales,  Lindley),  and  to  the 
Liimsean  class  and  order  Gryjotogamia  Algce.  i i 

It  is  probable  that  these  are  not  the  only  lichens  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  litmus,  but  the  plants  used,  as  well  as  the  exact 
process  followed  are  kept  secret  by  the  manufacturers.  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  who  has  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  subject,  states  that 
the  lichens  employed  are  ground  with  water  to  form  a uniform  pulp, 
and  sufficient  water  added  to  make  the  whole  into  a thick^  fluid ; 
ammoniacal  liquors  are  from  time  to  time  mixed  with  this,  the 
whole,  being  exposed  to  the  air  and  frequently  agitated  ; when  it 
has  acquired  the  requisite  shade  of  blue,  chalk  and  plaster  of  Paris 
are  added  to  the  liquor  so  as  to  form  a consistent  paste,  which  when 
cut  into  little  cubical  masses  and  dried,  forms  the  litmus  of  com- 
merce. It  is  not  employed  in  medicine ; in  pharmacy  it  is  used  as 
a test  for  acids  and  alkalies,  its  colour  being  changed  to  red  by  the 
former,  and  the  original  blue  tint  again  restored  by  the  latter. 

Litmus  Paper,  Blue.  (Unsized  paper  steeped  in  tincture  of  litmus, 
and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.) 

Litmus  Paper,  Red.  (Unsized  paper  steeped  in  tincture  of  lit- 
mus which  has  been  previously  reddened  by  the  addition  of  a very 
minute  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.) 
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Litmus  Tincture.  (Take  of  litmus,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; proof 
spirit,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter.)  Used 
only  as  a test. 


Lycopodium.— brimstone.  A powder  contained  in 
the  spore  cases  of  Lycopodium  clavatum  and  Lycopodium  selago. 
Ihese  two  species  of  club-moss  belong  to  the  Natural  family  Luco- 
podiacecB. 

Lycopodium  is  an  extremely  fine,  very  light  powder,  of  a delicate 
yellow  colour,  inodorous  and  tasteless.  It  is  exceedingly  inflam- 
mable, burning  like  gunpowder,  on  which  account  it  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  fireworks.  It  is  commonly  employed  in  France  for 
rolling  pills  in,  to  facilitate  their  formation  and  to  prevent  them 
from  adhering ; and  for  this  purpose  it  is  far  superior  to  liquorice 
powder  or  magnesia  which  are  ordinarily  used  for  the  purpose  in 
this  countiy.  Pills  coated  with  lycopodium  may  be  put  into  water 
without  being  injured. 


Marble.  (Hard  white  crystaUine  native  carbonate  of  lime  in 
masses.)  • ’ 


Mercury  of  Commerce.  Quicksilver.  (Described  p.  537.) 


Milk.  Cow  s Milk.  The  natural  and  most  perfect  type  of  an 
emulsion.  The  following  analysis,  by  Eegnault,  gives  at  a glance 
the  characteristic  features  of  several  varieties  of  milk  : — 


Water  

Cow. 

As3. 

Goat. 

Mare. 

Bitch. 

Human  Female. 

87-4 

90-5 

82-0 

89-6 

66-3 

88-6 

Oil  or  butter 

4-0 

1.4 

4-5 

traces. 

14-0 

2-6 

Lactine  and  solu- , 

t 5-0 

6-4 

4-5 

8-7 

ble  salts J 

2-9 

4-9 

Casein,  albumen,] 

t 3-6 

1-7 

9-0 

1-7 

and  fixed  salts) 

16-8 

3-9 

100-0  100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Nitrate  of  Potash  of  Commerce.  Nitre,  Saltpetre.  rDe 
scribed  p.  262.) 


Nitrate  OF  Soda.  Na0,N06(=71). 

tests.— -Entirely  soluble  in  distilled  water,  the  solution  giving  no  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver  or  chloride  of  barium. 
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Nitrite  of  Soda.  Na0,N03(=69). 

PREPARATION. — Take  of  nitrate  of  soda,  one  pound  ; charcoal  recently  burned,  and 
in  fine  powder,  one  ounce  and  a quarter.  Mix  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  charcoal 
thoroughly  in  a mortar,  and  drop  the  mixture  in  successive  portions  into  a clay  crucible 
heated  to  dull  redness.  When  the  salt  has  become  quite  white,  raise  the  heat  so  as  to 
liquefy  it,  pour  it  out  on  a clean  flagstone,  and,  when  it  has  solidified,  break  it  into 
fragments,  and  keep  it  in  a stoppered  bottle. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS. — In  this  case  the  nitric  acid  of  a por- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  robbed  of  its  oxygen  by  the  carbon 
employed,  and  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  nitrous  acid.  The 
resulting  compound  is  composed  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  nitrite  of  soda,  this  latter  constituting  in  general  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  mass. 

CHARACTERS. — In  opaque  white  fragments,  soluble  in  water  and  in  rectified  spirit. 
The  aqueous  solution  gives  a white  crystalline  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
dissolves  in  hot  water.  A fragment,  moistened  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
acquires  an  emerald -green  colour.  Tartaric  acid,  added  to  a strong  solution,  developes 
ruddy  fumes,  but  gives  no  precipitate. 


Oleum  BERGAMOTiE. — Oil  of  Bergamot.  Volatile  oil  of  the 
rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  limetta,  E.  The  bergamot  citrus  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  belongs  to  the  Natural  family 
Aurantiacece,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Polyadelphia 
Polyandria. 

Oil  of  bergamot  exists  in  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  from  which  it  is 
obtained  either  by  expression  or  distillation ; it  is  imported  from  the 
South  of  Europe.  The  oil  is  of  a pale  greenish-yellow  colour,  has  a 
peculiar  fragrant  odour,  ‘and  a warm  pungent  taste.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0-862.  It  is  only  employed  in  medicine  as  a perfume, 
chiefly  to  give  an  agreeable  odour  to  ointments. 


Oxalic  Acid  of  Commerce.  Oxalic  A cid,  Purified.  H0,Co03 
+ 2HO(=63). 

PREPARATION. — Take  of  oxalic  acid  of  commerce,  one  pound;  boiling  distilled  water, 
thirty  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve,  filter  the  solution,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Pom- 
off  the  liquor,  and  dry  the  crystals  by  exposure  to  the  air  on  filtering  paper  plaeed  on 
porous  bricks. 

TEST. — Is  entirely  dissipated  by  a heat  below  350°. 

(For  properties,  &c.  see  p.  391.) 


Ox  Bile.  Ox  Gall.  (The  fresh  bile  of  the  ox.  Bos  Taurus, 
Linn.)  (Seep.  631.) 


Phosphorus.  (It  should  be  kept  under  water  in  well  closed 
bottles.) 


44 
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TEST.  Entirely  soluble  in  boiling  oil  of  turpentine. 


Plaster  of  Paris.  (Native  sulphate  of  lime,  CaO,SO,(— 681 
deprived  of  water  hy  heat.) 


Platinum  Foil. 


Potassium. 


Pterocarpus.  Red  Sandal  Wood.  Pterocarpus  santalinus, 

Plate  254,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (The  wood  ; from  Coromandel  and 
Ceylon.) 

CHARACTERS.— Dense  heavy  billets,  outwardly  dark-brown,  internally  variegated  , 
with  dark  and  lighter  red  rings,  if  out  transversely.  Powder,  blood-red,  of  a faint 
peculiar  odour,  and  an  obscurely  astringent  taste.  Also  chips  of  the  same. 


Pyroxylin.  Oun  Cotton.  (Described  p.  306.) 

Residue  of  Nitric  Acid  Process.  (Bisulphate  of  potash 
K0,H0,2S03,  not  quite  pure.) 


Rosa  Centifolia.  Gahhage  Rose  Petals.  Rosa  centifolia, 

Plate  140,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  (The  fresh  petals,  fully  expanded; 
from  plants  cultivated  in  Britain.)  The  hundred-leaved  or  cabbage 
rose,  originally  a native  of  Asia,  is  now  cultivated  freel}'^  in  our  gar- 
dens. It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Rosacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean 
class  and  order  Icosandria  Polygynia. 

CHARACTERS.  Taste  sweetish,  bitter,  and  faintly  astringent:  odour  roseate ; both 
readily  imparted  to  water. 

A.gua  Roscb.  Rose  Watev . (Take  of  fresh  petals  of  the  hundred- 
leaved rose,  ten  pounds  ; water,  two  gallons.  Distil  one  gallon  ) 
Used  only  as  an  agreeable  vehicle  for  more  active  medicines  to  be 
used  as  colly ria,  lotions,  &c.  It  must  not  be  used  as  a vehicle  for 
permanganate  of  potash,  as  this  salt  would  undergo  rapid  decompo- 
sition in  it. 


Sapo  Durus.  Hard  Soap.  (Soap  made  with  olive  oil  and  soda.) 

^ CHARACTER.s. — Grcyish-whitc,  dry,  inodorous  ; horny  and  piilverizable  when  kept 
m dry,  warm  air ; easily  moulded  when  heated. 
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TESTS. — Entirely  soluble  in  rectified  spirit  | not  imparting  an  oily  stain  to  paper. 
PKEPAEATiONS. — Emplastrum,  linimentum,  linimentum  opii. 

Soaps  are  also  used  in  pharmacy  as  excipients  for  making  pill 
masses ; they  possess  aperient  properties. 


Sapo  Mollis.  Soft  Soap.  (Soap  made  with  olive  oil  and  potash.) 

CHiVRACTEBS. — Yellowish-white,  inodorous,  of  the  consistence  of  thick  honey. 
TESTS. — Entirely  soluble  in  rectified  spirit ; not  imparting  an  oily  stain  to  paper. 

Silver,  Refined.  (Pure  metallic  silver.) 

TESTS. — If  ammonia  is  added  in  excess  to  the  solution  of  the  metal  in  nitric  acid, 
the  resulting  fluid  exhibits  neither  colour  nor  turbidity. 


Soda  Cadstica.  Caustic  Soda.  (Hydrate  of  soda,  NaO,  HO 
(=40).) 

PEEPARATION. — “ Take  of  solution  of  soda,  two  pints.  Boil  down  the  solution  of 
soda  rapidly  in  a silver  or  clean  iron  vessel,  until  there  remains  a fluid  of  oily  con- 
sistence, a drop  of  which  when  removed  on  a warm  glass  rod  solidifies  on  cooling. 
Pour  the  fluid  on  a clean  silver  or  iron  plate,  and,  as  soon  as  it  has  solidified,  break 
it  in  pieces,  and  preserve  it  in  stoppered  green-glass  bottles.” 

CHAEACTEES. — In  hard  greyish-white  fragments  of  cakes,  very  alkaline  and  coito- 
sive.  It  imparts  a yellow  colour  to  flame,  and  its  solution  in  water  acidulated  by  nitric 
acid  gives -scanty  white  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  barium. 

TESTS. — Forty  grains  dissolved  in  water  leave  scarcely  any  sediment,  and  require 
for  neutralization  about  ninety  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 


Squirting  Cucumber  Fruit.  (The  nearly  ripe  fruit  of  Ecba- 
lium  ojficinarum,  Richard.) 

Subacetate  of  Copper  of  Commerce.  Ve7'digris.  2CuO, 

C4H3O3+6HO. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  NH40S03(=66). 


Sulphate  of  Copper,  Anhydrous.  Cu0,S03.  (Sulphate  of 
copper  deprived  of  its  water  by  a heat  of  400°.) 

CHAEACTEES. — A ycllowish-whitc  powder,  which  becomes  blue  when  moistened 
with  water. 


Sulphate  of  Mercury.  (See  p.  556.) 
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1°*'  PKEPAEED.-(Tereulpl,uret  of  anti 

niony,  0003,  i6cluc6d  to  fine  powder.) 

TEST.  Almost  entirely  soluble  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid. 

SULPHURET  OF  IRON.  FeS(=44). 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  HS(=17). 

of  sulphuret  of  iron,  half  an  ounce;  water,  four  fluid  ounces- 
sulphuric  acid  of  commerce,  a sufficiency.  Place  the  sulpbm-et  of  iron  and  the  water 
n a gas-bottle  closed  with  a cork  perforated  by  two  holes,  through  one  of  which  pass 
air-tig-ht  a funnel  tube  of  sufficient  length  to  dip  into  the  water,  and  through  the  other 
of  to  the  gas.  Through  the  former  pour  from  time  to  Ume  a htOe 

the  acid,  so  as  to  develope  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  according  as  it  is  wanted.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROCESS.— On  introducing  the  acid  upon  the 
sulphuret  of  iron  contained  in  the  bottle  with  the  water,  some  of 
this  latter  is  resolved  into  its  elements,  the  oxygen  unites  with  the 
iron  to  form  oxide  of  iron,  which  unites  with  the  suliihuric  acid  to 
orm  sulphate  of  iron ; whilst  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  unites  with 

TTO^tP  /SS  ^^^Pj^^’^etted  hydrogen  gas,  thus,  FeS+SOa-}- 
H0__Fe0S03-f  SH.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  only  used  as  a test, 
preeipit^ing  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  metals  from  their  solutions  in 
acids.  Two  groups  of  metals  may  be  thus  formed,  viz.,  those  which 
are  precipitated  and  those  which  are  not  precipitated  from  their 
solutions  m acids.  To  the  first  belong  gold,  silver,  platinum,  mer- 
cury, lead,  copper,  bismuth,  antimony,  tin,  and  cadmium;  to  the 
latter,  provided  their  solution  be  slightly  acid,  belong  iron,  mano-a- 
uese,  zinc,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  This  latter  group,  however,  will%e 
precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Most  of  these  prempitates 

^^i^.g^’^^ral  rule  we  have  these  exceptions  : the 
sulphide  of  zinc  is  white,  that  of  manganese  flesh-coloured,  that  of 
cadmium  and  of  tin  (bisulphide)  yellow ; of  antimony  (tersulphide ) 
orange,  and  of  arsenic  (tersulphide)  lemon-yeUow. 

^ It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  this  gas  is  a most  deadly  poison 
irrespirable  when  undiluted  with  atmospheric  air;  but  when  diluted’ 
Ih^enard  and  Dupuytren  ascertained  that  a linnet  died  in  an  atmo- 
sphere containing  rgVs-th,  a dog  in  one  containing  e^th,  and  a horse 
in  one  containing  ^^th  of  its  volume  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


Sulphuric  Acid  of  Commerce.  Oil  of  Vitriol. 

tests.— Specific  gravity,  1-84  to  1-85.  When  the  acid  mixed  with  six  times  its 
volume  of  distilled  water  is  placed  in  contact  with  pure  zinc,  and  the  hydrogen  evolved 
18  Ignited  as  it  escapes  froin  the  capillary  extremity  of  a glass  tube,  if  a dark  stain  is 
ormc  on  a piece  of  porcelain  held  low  down  on  the  flame,  the  acid  contains  arsenic,  and 
IS  0 e rejected.  When  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  poured  cautiously  on  the  sur- 
ace  0 t le  undiluted  acid,  if  a red  tint  appears  at  the  surface  of  contact,  the  acid  con- 
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talus  nitrous  acid,  and  if  the  acid  diluted  as  above  becomes  turbid,  it  contains  other 
impurities,  and  in  either  case  requires  purification. 


Test  Solutions  for  Qualitative  Analysis  : — 

OF  Acetate  of  Copper. — (Acetate  of  copper  = CuO, €411303  + HO.)  Take  of 
subacetate  of  copper  of  commerce,  in  fine  powder,  half  an  ounce;  distilled  water,  a 
sufficiency.  Dilute  the  acid  with  half  a fluid  ounce  of  the  water ; digest  the  subacetate 
of  copper  m the  mixture  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  212°  with  repeated  stirring, 
and  continue  the  heat  until  a dry  residue  is  obtained.  Digest  this  in  foiu'  ounces  of 
boiling  distilled  water,  and  by  the  addition  of  more  of  the  water  make  up  the  solution 
to  five  fluid  ounces.  . 

OF  Acetate  of  Potash. — Take  of  acetate  of  potash,  half  an  ounce ; distilled 
water,  five  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve. 

OF  Acetate  of  Soda. — Take  of  acetate  of  soda,  half  an  ounce;  distilled  water, 
five  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve. 

OF  Albtjmex. — Take  the  white  of  one  egg;  distilled  w’ater,  four  fluid  ounces.^  Mix 
by  trituration  in  a mortar,  and  filter  through  clean  tow  first  moistened  with  distilled 
water.  This  solution  must  be  recently  prepared. 

OF  Ammonio -Nitrate  of  Silver. — (Ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  = Ag0,N05  -f 
2NH3.)  Talce  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  crystals,  a quarter  of  an  ounce;  solution  of 
ammonia,  half  a fluid  ounce,  or  a sufficiency;  distilled  water,  a sufficiency.  Dissolve 
the  nitrate  of  silver  in  eight  fluid  ounces  of  the  water,  and  to  the  solution  add  the 
ammonia  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  nearly  dissolved.  Clear  the  solution  by 
filtration,  and  then  add  distilled  water,  so  that  the  bulk  may  be  ten  fluid  ounces. 

OF  Amjionio-Sdlphate  of  Copper. — (Described  p.  629.) 

OF  Bichloride  of  Platinum. — (Bichloride  of  platinum  = PClj,)  Take  of  thin 
platinum  foil,  a quarter  of  an  ounce;  nitric  acid,  a sufficiency;  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
sufficiency ; distilled  water,  seven  fluid  ounces.  Mix  half  a fluid  ounce  of  the  nitric 
acid  with  three  fluid  ounces  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  two  fluid  ounces  of  the  water; 
pour  the  mixture  into  a small  flask  containing  the  platinum,  and  digest  at  a gentle  heat, 
adding  more  of  the  acids  mixed  in  the  same  proportion,  should  this  be  necessary,  until 
the  metal  is  dissolved.  Transfer  the  solution  to  a porcelain  capsule,  add  to  it  a fluid 
drachm  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  on  a water  bath,  untU  acid  vapours  cease 
to  be  given  off.  Let  the  residue  be  dissolved  in  the  remaining  five  ounces  of  distilled  water, 
and  preserved  in  a stoppered  bottle. 

OF  Boracic  Acid. — Take  of  boracic  acid,  fifty  grains;  rectified  spirit,  one  fluid 
ounce.  Dissolve. 

OF  Bromine. — Take  of  bromine,  ten  minims ; distilled  water,  five  fluid  ounces. 
Place  the  bromine  in  a bottle  furnished  with  a well-fitting  stopper,  pour  on  the  water, 
and  shake  several  times. 

OF  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. — Take  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  fine  powder,  half 
an  ounce;  distilled  water,  a sufficiency.  Shake  the  cai'bonate  of  ammonia  in  a bottle 
with  eight  fluid  ounces  of  the  water  until  it  is  dissolved,  and  by  the  addition  of  more 
of  the  water  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  solution  to  ten  fluid  ounces. 

OF  Chloride  of  Barium. — (Described  p.  602.) 

OF  Chloride  of  Calcium. — (Described  p.  606.) 

(saturated)  of  Chloride  of  Calcium. — (Described  p.  607.) 

OF  Chloride  of  Tin.  (Chloride  of  tin=SnCl.) — Take  of  granulated  tin,  one  ounce; 
hydrochloric  acid,  three  fluid  ounces  ; distilled  water,  a sufficiency.  Dilute  the  acid 
in  a flask  with  one  fluid  ounce  of  the  water,  and,  having  added  the  tin,  apply  a moderate 
lieat  until  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved.  Add  as  much  of  the  water  as  will  make  up  the 
bulk  to  five  fluid  ounces,  and  transfer  the  solution,  together  with  the  undissolved  tin, 
to  a bottle  with  an  accurately  ground  stopper. 

OF  Corrosive  Sublimate. — Take  of  corrosive  sublimate,  one  hundred  grains ; dis- 
tilled water,  five  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve,  and  keep  the  solution  in  a bottle  impervious 
to  light. 
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Se  difa™  “ ’ “ S™''  ”“i‘  ‘h'  “I™--  of  the 

T 7 ^ 5 then  transfer  the  contents  of  the  flask  to  a 

capsule,  and  evaporate  to  perfect  dryness  at  212°.  Finally  dissolve  the  residue  in  the 
«.eg  ten  ounces  of  distilled  water ; Alter  the  solution^  audSpUir^stop;^^^^^ 

, OF  POTASSIDM.-Take  of  iodide  of  potassinm,  one  ounce  ; distilled  water 

by  £ of  potassium  in  eight  fluid  ounces  of  the  water,  and 

^nl  O^AT  !r^  of  distdled  water  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  solution  to  ten  fluid  ounces 
Tfilre  '^fl®A°^^v^™^-~(^^^*^^®of^™“oniacrystaUized=NH,0,C,0  +HO  ) 

calnnolT  boiling  distilled  water,  eight  fluid  «s- 

bonate  of  aminoma,  in  powder,  a sufficiency.  Dissolve  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  water’ 
neutralize  the  solution  with  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter,  cool,  and  crystallize’ 
Take  of  the  crystals  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  thus  obtained,  first  dried  on  filtering  paper 

“ 

OF  Phosphate  of  Soda.— Take  of  phosphate  of  soda,  in  crystals  one  ounce  • 
distilled  water,  a sufficiency.  Dissolve  the  phosphate  of  soda  in  eight  fluid  ounces  of 

fluidTunis'!°‘^  make  the  bulk  of  the  solution  ten 

TakP  nf  Irok  — (Persulphate  of  iron^Fe^OsfSSOg,  in  solution  in  water.) 

four  flnM  of  iron  eight  ounces;  sulphuric  acid,  six  fluid  drachms;  nitric  acid, 

four  fluid_ drachms;  distilled  water,  twelve  fluid  ounces,  or  a sufficiency.  Add  thesul- 

witTt\rffid  *be  sulphate  of  iro^inthe  mixture, 

o m Mix  the  nitric  acid  with  the  remaining  two  ounces  of  water  and 

imr  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Concentrate  the  whole  by  boil- 

ffifek  nnH  disengagement  of  ruddy  vapours,  the  liquid  ceases  to  he 

acquires  a red  colour.  A drop  of  the  solution  is  now  to  be  tested  with  fer- 
1 1 1 i""’’  and  If  a blue  precipitate  forms,  a few  additional  drops  of  nitric 

acid  should  be  added,  and  the  boiling  renewed,  in  order  that  the  wholeof  the  protosul- 
phate may  be  converted  into  persulphate  of  iron.  When  the  solution  is  cold,  make  the 
quantity  eleven  fluid  ounees,  by  the  addition,  if  necessary,  of  distilled  water. 

Ihe  rationale  of  this  process  will  be  understood  on  reference  to  what  lias  already 
been  written,  p.  651. 

Characters.— A viscid  solution  of  a dark-red  colour,  inodorous,  and  very  astrin- 
gent, miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  water.  Diluted  with  ten  volumes  of 
water  It  gives  a white  precipitate  with  the  chloride  of  barium,  and  a blue  precipitate 
with  the  ferrocyanide,  but  not  with  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium, 
f Specific  gravity  1-441.  One  fluid  drachm  diluted  with  two  fluid  ounces 

0 isti  led  water  gives  upon  the  addition  of  au  excess  of  solution  of  ammonia  a pre- 
cipitate, which  when  well  washed  and  incinerated  weighs  11-44  grains. 

OF  Sulphate  of  Iron. — (Described  p.  94.) 

OF  Sulphate  of  Lime. — Take  of  plaster  of  Paris,  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; distilled 
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water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  plaster  of  Pax-is  in  a porcelain  mortar  for  a few  minutes  with 
two  ounces  of  the  water,  introduce  the  white  mixture  thus  obtained  into  .a  pint  bottle 
containing'  the  rest  of  the  water,  shake  well  several  times,  and  allow  the  nndissolved 
sulphate  to  subside.  When  this  has  oecurred,  filter,  and  preserve  the  clear  solution  in 
a stoppered  bottle. 

OF  Tartaric  Acid. — Take  of  tartaric  acid,  in  crystals,  one  ounce ; distilled  water, 
eight  fluid  ounces  ; rectified  spirit,  two  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve  the  tartaric  acid  in  the 
water,  add  the  reetified  spirit,  and  preserve  the  solution  in  a stoppered  bottle. 

OF  Terchloride  of  Gold. — (Terchloride  of  gold  = AuClg.)  Take  of  fine  gold, 
reduced  by  a rolling  machine  to  a thin  lamina,  sixty  grains  ; nitric  acid,  one  fluid 
ounce;  hydrochloric  acid,  seven  fluid  ounces;  distilled  water,  nine  fluid  ounces.  Place 
tlie  gold  in  a flask  with  one  fluid  ounce  of  the  nitric  and  six  fluid  ounces  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid,  first  mixed  with  four  fluid  ounces  of  the  water,  and  digest  until  it  is  dis- 
solved. Add  to  the  solution  an  additional  fluid  ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate 
at  a heat  not  exceeding  212°  until  acid  vapours  cease  to  be  given  off,  and  dissolve  the 
terchloride  of  gold  thus  obtained  in  five  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water.  The  solution 
should  be  kept  in  a stoppered  bottle. 


Test  Solutions  for  Volumetric  Analysis: — 

Volumetric  solutions,  before  being  used,  should  be  shaken,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  throughout  of  uniform  strength.  They  should  also  be  preserved  in  stoppered  bottles. 
The  tube  used  with  these  solutions  is  an  alkalimeter,  which  when  filled  to  0 holds 
1,000  grains  of  distilled  water  at  60°,  and  is  divided  into  100  parts  of  equal  capacity. 

Under  each  of  the  following  volumetric  tests  I propose  to  give 
an  example  explanatory  of  their  mode  of  application. 

OP  Bichromate  of  Potash. — (Bichromate  of  potash,  K0,2Cr03=147’5.)  Take 
of  pure  bichromate  of  potash,  129  grains;  distilled  water,  one  pint.  Dissolve.  The 
quantity  of  this  solution  which  fills  the  volumetric  tube  to  0 contains  of  an  equiva- 
lent, in  grains,  of  the  biehromate  of  potash,  and,  when  added  to  a solution  of  a protosalt 
of  iron  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  capable  of  converting  ^ of  six  equivalents 
of  iron  (16’8  grains)  from  the  state  of  a protosalt  to  that  of  a persalt. 

In  praetising  this  volumetric  process,  it  is  known  that  the  whole  of  the  protosalt  has 
been  converted  into  a persalt  when  a minute  drop  of  the  solution,  placed  in  contact  with 
a drop  of  the  solution  of  ferrideyanide  of  potassium  on  a white  plate,  ceases  to  strike 
with  it  a blue  colour. 

To  understand  this  test,  we  shall  take  arseniate  of  iron  as  our 
example,  “ twenty  grains  of  which  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  diluted  with  water  continue  to  give  a blue  precipitate 
with  the  ferrideyanide  of  potassium,  until  at  least  seventeen  measures 
of  the  volumetric  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  have  been  added.” 
The  arseniate  of  iron  is  converted  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  em- 
ployed into  protochloride  of  iron  ; water  and  arsenic  acid  being  set 
free,  thus,  8Fe0,As05-j-3HCl=:dFeCl-f-3H0-p  ASO5.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  the  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  in  virtue  of  the  reaction 
upon  it  of  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  employed,  chlorine  is  set 
free,  which  converts  the  protochloride  into  perchloride  of  iron,  when 
it  will  cease  to  strike  the  blue  colour  with  ferrideyanide  of  potassium. 
To  explain  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  upon  the  bichromate 
of  potash,  we  will  require  one  atom  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 
seven  of  hydrochloric  acid ; the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  unites  with 
the  oxygen  of  tlie  salt  to  form  water,  one  atom  of  chlorine  unites 
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With  one  of  potassium  to  form  chloride  of  potassium,  three  atoms 
of  chlorine  unite  with  two  of  chromium  to  form  sesquichloride  of 
cjigmimi^  and  ttir^  are  set  free,  thus,  K02Cr03  + 7HCl 

^ volumetric  solution  is  so  con- 

structed that  it  can  convert  one-tenth  of  six  equivalents  of  iron  from 
the  state  of  proto- to  that  of  per-salt;  but  each  equivalent  of  arseni- 
ate  ot  iron  contains  three  equivalents  of  iron,  therefore  the  volume- 
tric solution  corresponds  to  one  tenth  of  two  equivalents  of  arseniate 
ot  iron,  so  an  easy  calculation  will  now  show  what  the  test  indicates 
Ihe  atomic  weight  of  arseniate  of  iron  is  223,  two  atoms  of  it  will 
represent  446  ; the  tenth  of  this  last  figure  is  44-6,  which  would 
require  100  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution ; but  for  the  quan- 
tity operated  upon  only  17  measures  are  required,  so  by  the  rule  of 
proportion  we  ascertain  that  there  must  have  been  present  7 582 
grains  of  arseniate  of  iron ; for  100  : 44-6  ::  17  : 7-582.  The  ner 
centage  will  be  ascertained  by  an  equally  simple  calculation,  for  if 
20  grains  contain  7-582  grains  of  arseniate  of  iron,  what  will  100 
grains  contain  ?— 20  : 7-582  ::  100  ; 37-910. 

(Hyposulphite  of  soda  crystallized,  Na0,S„0,-f5H0 
Take  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  iu  crystals,  260  grains ; distHled  water,  a 
sutfaciency.  Dissolve  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  one  pint  of  the  water,  and  drop  the 
solution  cautiously  from  the  volumetric  tube  into  one  hundred  measures  of  the  volume- 
tric solution  of  iodine,  until  the  brown  colour  of  the  iodine  is  just  discharged  Note 
the  number  of  measures  (n)  which  have  been  used  to  produce  this  effect;  and  having 
then  taken  sixteen  fluid  ounces  of  the  same  solution,  augment  this  quantity  by  the 
addition  of  distilled  water  until  it  amounts  to  fluid  ounces.  If  for  example  x= 96 

the  sixteen  ounces  of  the  solution  of  the  hyposulphite  should  be  diluted  with  distilled 
water  so  as  to  become  = 16-66  fluid  ounces. 

This  solution  is  used  for  estimating  free  iodine,  an  object  which  it  accomplishes  by 
forming  with  the  iodine,  iodide  of  sodium  and  tetrathionate  of  soda.  One  hundred 
measures  of  it  include  of  two  equivalents  of  the  hyposulphite  in  grams,  and  therefore 
correspond  to  12-7  gi-ains  of  free  iodine. 

By  this  test  we  can  directly  estimate  the  quantity  of  free  iodine 
present  in  a solution,  and  we  can  also  indirectly  ascertain  the  amount 
of  chlorine  present  in  any  given  compound.  To  explain  the  action 
of  the  test,  I shall  select  the  calx  chlorata  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
where  we  find  it  stated  that  ^ten  grains  of  it  mixed  with  thirty  grains 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  dissolved  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  water, 
produce,  when  acidulated  with  two  fluid  drachms  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  a reddish  solution,  which  requires  for  the  discharge  of  its  colour 
at  least  eighty-five  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda."  The  theory  upon  which  all  this  is  based  is7imple 
enough.  When  a solution  of  chlorinated  lime  is  acted  upon  by  an 
acid,  chlorine  is  set  free  ; as  in  this  instance,  the  hydrochloric  acid 
becoming  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  tlic 
hypochlorite  of  lime  (CaOClO)  to  form  water,  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  free  chlorine,  thus,  CaClO  2HC1  = 2HO  -f  CaCl  -f-  2C1 ; tlii.s 
chlorine  reacting  upon  the  iodide  of  potassium  sets  free  iodine,  tluis, 
Kl-f  C1  = KC1  + I,  which  colours  the  .solution  red,  but  which  colour 
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lis  again  discharged  by  the  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  virtue 
of  the  production  of  iodide  of  sodium  and  tetrathionate  of  soda 
^Na0,S405);  this  equation  accounts  for  their  appearance,  2 (NaOjSgOa) 
-+I=]S!’aI+Na0S405.  It  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  iodine  set 
free  from  the  iodide  of  potassium  must  depend  on  the  amount  of 
chlorine  developed  from  the  chlorinated  lime  by  the  action  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid ; and  the  amount  of  the  iodine  is  calculated  from 
tlie  quantity  of  the  volumetric  solution  consumed;  but  this  solution 
is  so  constructed  that  100  measures  of  it  correspond  to  12-7  grains  of 
free  iodine,  so  that  it  becomes  but  a matter  of  calculation  to  ascertain 
by  the  quantity  of  the  volumetric  solution  consumed,  first,  the 
(amount  of  iodine  set  free  by  the  chlorine,  and  next,  from  that  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  chlorine  that  must  have  been  present  in  the 
ten  grains  of  chlorinated  lime  operated  upon.  The  quantity  of  iodine 
■30  set  free  amounts  to  1 0-795  grains,  inasmuch  as  100  : 12-7  : : 85  : 
10-795.  But  this  amount  of  iodine  is  equivalent  to  3-017  grains  of 
chlorine,  for  (the  atomic  weight  of  iodine  being  127,  of  chlorine  35-5) 
127  : 10-795  : : 35-5  : 3-017. 

OF  loDiXB. — (Iodine,  1=127.)  Take  of  pure  iodine,  in  powder,  111-125  grains  ; 
odide  of  potassium,  150  grains ; distilled  water,  a sufficiency.  Mix  the  iodide  of 
•Dotassium  and  iodine  in  a bottle  with  eighteen  ounces  of  the  water,  agitate  until  both 
ire  dissolved,  and,  when  the  solution  is  complete,  add  as  much  more  distilled  water  as 
■rt'ill  make  the  total  bulk  exactly  one  pint. 

This  solution  may  be  employed  for  determining  the  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  of  a metallic  sulphuret  in  a fluid,  but  is  chiefly  used  for  the  estimation  of  sulphurous 
ind  arsenious  acids.  It  is  dropped  from  the  volumetric  tube  into  the  liquid  to  be  tested, 
intil  free  iodine  begins  to  appear  in  the  solution.  100  volumetric  measures  of  it  include 
L2-7  grains  of  an  equivalent)  of  iodine,  and  therefore  correspond  to  1-7  grains  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  3-2  grains  of  sulphurous,  and  4-95  grains  of  arsenious  acid. 

To  explain  this  test  we  shall  select  for  our  example  the  sulphurous 
rcid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  One  fluid  drachm  of  which,  “when  mixed 
kvith  a little  mucilage  of  starch,  does  not  acquire  a permanent  blue 
colour  with  the  volumetric  solution  of  iodine  until  164  measures  of 
:iie  latter  have  been  added  to  it.”  The  rationale  of  the  test  is  this  ; 
■vere  a solution  of  iodine  added  to  a simple  solution  of  starch,  it 
vvould  at  once  strike  a blue  colour,  forming  with  it  iodide  of  starch; 
but  when  this  solution  contains  sulphurous  acid,  a reaction  takes 
place,  in  virtue  of  which  we  have  sulphuric  and  hydriodic  acids 
.ormed,  neither  of  which  produces  a blue  colour  with  starch.  This 
equation  explains  the  reaction,  SOa+I  + HO^SOg-q-HI.  When 
at  last  all  the  sulphurous  acid  has  disappeared  from  the  solution, 
:he  iodine  can  now  strike  the  blue  colour  with  the  starch,  and  it 
then  comes  to  be  but  a simple  sum  in  proportion  to  ascertain  how 
aiuch  sulphurous  acid  must  have  been  present  in  the  solution.  One 
cundred  measures  being  equal  to  gr.  3-2,  what  are  one  hundred  and 
nxty-four  measures  equal  to  ? 100  : 3-2  ::164  : 5-248.  Therefore 

5-248  grains  of  sulphurous  acid  arc  present  in  the  quantity  operated 
upon. 
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BUver,  148  75  grain,  AgO,NO,=  170.)  Take  of  nitrate  of 

Btoppered  bottle  The  onan  Uy  oT  SL  Tn'?'"''  ^ t"''  ‘'“P 

include,  17  grains  of  nSe“f  sLt  „r  f ‘“b«  0 

sSon  corrasp'rd  “tr'grains  'oLroln'fhytTanrj^^^^^ 

This  test  IS  used  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  amount  of 

fn ^ ®“P*e ; for  instance 

m the  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  stated  that  half  a Add  ounce  of  the 

officina  acid  ‘‘when  treated  with  an  excess  of  solutionTsoda  re- 
bate measures  of  the  volumetric  solutio’n  of 

nitrate  ol  silver  before  a permanent  precipitate  begins  to  form  which 

thSTs^’Thtt  oxidrofV®"*'  The  rationale  of 

of  silL  bv  Procipitated  from'  a solution  of  nitrate 

ot  silver  by  a solution  of  soda,  the  soda  abstracting  the  nitric  acid 

tlfSoONO  V4  T’  r A ?!  precipiuted  ; 

thus,  AgUNO,+NaO=NaONO,+AgO.  This  latter  forms  with 

(JNaOy,AgCy) ; thus,  2NaCy+AgO=NaCy,AgCy  + NaO.  The 

cyanide  of  sodium  being  produced  in  virtue  of  the  action  of  the 
^drocyanic  acid  upon  the  liquor  sod® ; thus,  NaO  + HCv=HO  + 
JNaOy ; so  that  no  permanent  precipitate  can  form  so  lon<r  as  a^ 
cyanide  of  sodium  is  present  in  the  solution.  The  momeft  H Z 

from Xs^foct””*^®  ® 7fi  peimanent  precipitate ; and 

disappearance  of  the  cyanide  of 
sodium,  and  the  estimation  of  the  per-centage  of  acid  becomes  but  a 
simple  matter  of  calculation.  If  one  hundred  measures  of  the  volu- 

of  absolute  hydrocyanic  acid, 
what  are  80  66  measures  equivalent  to  ? 100  : 5-4  : : 80-66  : 4-3.5. 

Rat  IS,  half  a fluid  ounce  of  the  solution  contains  4-35  grains  of  an- 

DreteTfurte  quantity  of  anhydrous  acid 

Ein!f  L half  ounce,  not  its  per-centage ; to  ascertain  this  we 

must  have  recourse  to  another  calculation  ; we  must  ascertain  the 
number  of  grains  in  the  half  ounce,  and  that  effected,  we  can  easily 
TinmW  of  proportion  ariive  at  its  per-centage ; to  ascertain  the 
number  of  grams'  by  weight  m a given  measure  of  a fluid,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  multiply  the  number  of  grains  contained  in  the  measure 
by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid ; this  will  give  us  the  number  of 
grams  by  weight  in  the  quantity  operated  upon ; thus,  the  weiglit 
r fl  -Tn  ounce  of  distilled  water  being  218-75  grains,  that  of 

ounce  of  the  officinal  hydrocyanic  acid  will  be  218-75  x 
•997(its  specific  gravity)  = 218-09375 : which  last  quantity  represents, 
already  shown,  4-35  grains  of  absolute  acid,  or  as  n4rly  as  pos- 
sible two  cent,  inasmuch  as  218-09375  : 4-35  : : 100  : 1-99. 

OF  Oxalic  Acid.— (Oxalic  acid  crystallized,  n0,C30j-)-2II0=^C3.)  Take  ofpuri- 
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fied  oxalic  acid  in  ciystals,  quite  dry  but  not  effloresced,  551 '25  grains;  distilled  water, 
a sufficiency.  Dissolve  the  oxalic  acid  in  eighteen  fluid  ounces  of  the  water,  and  when 
the  solution  is  complete,  add  as  much  distilled  water  as  will  make  its  bulk  exactly 

twenty  fluid  ounces  at  60°.  _ ^ i j 

The  quantity  of  this  solution  which  fills  the  volumetric  tube  to  0 includes  exactly 
sixty-three  grains  of  crystallized  oxalie  acid,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  neutralizing 
an  equivalent  in  grains  of  any  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate. 

The  rationale  of  this  test  is  so  self-evident  as  scarcely  to  require 
comment.  To  explain  it  we  will  take  the  pharmacopoeial  statement 
with  reference  to  the  liquor  calcis,  ten  ounces  of  which  are  described 
as  requiring  for  neutralization  at  least  twenty  measures  of  this  solu- 
tion. The  chemical  equivalent  of  lime  being  28,  and  of  oxalic  acid 
63,  it  is  evident  that  28  grains  of  lime  will  be  exactly  neutralized 
by  63  grains  of  oxalic  acid  ; but  100  measures  of  the  volumetric 
solution  contain  63  grains  of  oxalic  acid,  therefore  they  are  capable 
of  neutralizing  28  grains  of  lime ; the  question,  therefore,  may  be 
thus  stated  : if  100  measures  can  neutralize  28  grains  of  lime,  what 
are  20  measures  equivalent  to  ? 100  : 28  : 20  : 5‘6  ; therefore  the  ten 
ounces  of  lime  water  contain  gr.  5‘6  of  lime,  equivalent  to  gr.  11’2 
to  the  pint. 

OF  Soda.— (Soda,  NaO=31.)  Take  of  solution  of  soda,  a sufficiency  ; distilled 
Avater,  a sufficiency.  Fill  the  volumetric  tube  to  0 with  the  solution  of  soda,  and  drop 
this  into  sixty-three  grains  of  purified  oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  two  fluid  ounces  of  the 
water,  vmtil  the  acid  is  exactly  neutralized  as  indicated  by  litmus.  Note  the  number 
of  measures  (n)  of  the  solution  used,  and  having  then  taken  forty  fluid  ounces  of  the 
solution  of  soda,  augment  this  quantity  by  the  addition  of  distilled  water,  until  it 
becomes  fluid  ounces.  If  for  example  n=93,  the  forty  ounces  of  solution  of  soda 

should  be  diluted  so  as  to  become  ^±§§^=43-01  fluid  ounces. 

The  quantity  of  this  solution  which  fills  the  volumetric  tube  to  0 includes  thirty-one 
grains  of  soda,  and  will  therefore  neutralize  an  equivalent  in  grains  of  any  monobasic 
acid. 

The  converse  of  the  preceding  explanation  applies  here : the 
atomic  weight  of  soda  being  31,  of  course  any  amount  of  a solution 
which  contains  this  number  of  grains  of  soda  will  saturate  its  equi- 
valent of  an  acid.  For  instance,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  we  read  that 
“ one  fluid  drachm  of  sulphuric  acid  requires  for  neutralization  206 
measures  of  this  solution  f now  100  measures  contain  31  grains  of 
soda,  equivalent  to  40  grains  (its  equivalent  number)  of  sulphuric 
acid;  but  if  100  measures  are  equivalent  to  40  grains  of  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid,  what  are  206  measures  equal  to  ? 100  : 40  : : 206  : 
8 2 ’40.  To  ascertain  the  per  centage,  as  already  explained  (see 
Volumetric  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver),  we  must  multiply  tlie 
weight  of  a drachm  of  distilled  water  (=gr.  54'68)  by  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  acid  (=  P846),  but  54-68  x l'b46=100-93928.  From 
this  we  can  easily  calculate  the  per  centage  ; if  100*93  grains  con- 
tain 82*40  grains  of  anhydrous  acid,  what  will  100  grains  contain  ? 
100-93:  82-40::  100  : 81  64. 

The  only  subject  that  remains  now  for  consideration  is  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  volumetric  solutions  themselves  are  constructed ; 
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that  LhloOO  “ the  Pharmacopceia,  viz., 

1 fi  •+  ^ solution  should  contain  an  eauivalpnt  nr 

cl 

aojd  w:\rs%rd2:i:e%^5?^^ 

OTono  distilled  water,  but  by  usino-  there 

ealTnnn“'^*Vi  <=q“™lei.t  numL)  oFoxZ 

acid  m each  1000  gr.  of  the  solution,  for  8750  : 551-25::1000  • 63 

sieht  a°Jp  T of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  of  soda  at  'firet 

DrinciXs  complex,  but  are  really  bared  on  the  same 

principles  For  instance,  in  that  of  soda  we  are  directed  to  make  a 

strong  solution  of  soda  to  fill  the  tube  to  0,  or  in  other  words  to 
take  1000  grains  of  the  solution,  and  cautiously  to  drop  this  into  a 

iTred  it  muttTe  ® ^ d "‘“‘I  “ 

LifficientT  effect ‘hat  were 
SLimcient  to  effect  this  must  have  contained  31  grains  of  soda  tits 

C0~  to7m^  ^ r and  if  iey 

wm  bTof  (representing  1000  grains)  the  solution 

the  saturation  ^'tTci  h measures  complete 

lOoo^nr  • ^ to  iia-ve  twenty  ounces  or  8750  grains  of  asolution,  each 
soda  of  which  shall  contain  3l  grains  (or  an  equivalent)  of 

that%3^1  then  assume,  as  is  done  in  the  Pharmacopceia  itself, 
^easures  effect  the  neutralization,  that  is,  that  93  measures 

that  100^^  solution  must  be  diluted  to  that  extent 

that  100  measures  shall  contain  this  amount;  in  other  words  seven 

measures  of  water  must  be  added  to  the  93  measures  to  complete 

^ TTT  lotion,  which  quantity  will  then  contain 

an  equivalent  of  soda.  Having  ascertained  the  number  of  measures 

l^^^omes  but  a rule  in  proportion  to  ascertain  how 
uch  dilution  40  ounces  of  the  original  solution  will  require  to  be- 
come of  the  desired  strength,  thus,  93;  100:: 40  : 43-01.  But  93  is 
an  imaginary  number;  it  may  be  more  or  less;  therefore  N in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  is  taken  to  represent  the  quantity  consumed,  what- 
ever  it  may  be  ; so  the  sum  may  be  thus  expressed,  N : 100  : : 40  : 

+A  innn  r M proportion  ; which  of  course  must  always  correspond 
to  4000  divided  by  H,  or,  as  stated  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  =x. 


Tin,  Granulated.  (Grain  tin,  granulated  by  fusing  and  pourincr 
it  into  cold  water.)  •'or© 


r rhizome  of  Curcuma  longa,  Zinn.)  A native 

ot_  tbe  Fast  Indies  and  of  China  ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family 
QTaceoi,  and  to  the  Liima3an  class  and  order  Monmulria 

Monocpjnia.  * 

lurmenc  is  in  short,  roimdisb,  somewliat  curved  pieces,  about  tlie 
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thickness  of  the  little  finger,  reddish-yellow  externally,  reddish-brown 
within  ; it  has  a pecuhar  aromatic  odour,  and  a warm,  bitter  taste. 
The  colouring  principle  of  turmeric  has  been  obtained  in  a separate 
state  by  treating  the  alcoholic  extract  yi  th  ether ; it  has  been  named 
cuTcumin.  Turmeric  possesses  some  aromatic  properties,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  as  well  as  its  colour,  it  is  an  ingredient  in  Curry- 
'poivder.  It  is  not  employed  as  a medicine,  but  is  generally  used 
as  a testing  agent  for  alkalies,  which  change  its  yellow  colour  to  a 
reddish-brown.  For  this  purpose  Turmeric  paper  or  the  tincture 
are  employed  ; they  are  prepared  as  follows. 

Turmeric  Paper.  (Unsized  paper  steeped  in  tincture  of  turmeric 
and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.) 

Turmeric  Tincture.  (Take  of  turmeric,  bruised,  one  ounce ; proof 
spirit,  six  fl.uid  ounces.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain.) 


Valerianate  of  Soda.  (Described  p.  61.) 

White  of  Egg.  (The  liquid  albumen  of  the  egg  of  Gallus  Banc- 
kiva,  var.  domesticus,  Temminck.) 


Zinc,  Granulated.  (Zinc  granulated  by  fusing  and  pouring  it 
into  cold  water.) 

TESTS. — The  hydrogen  gas  evolved  when  the  metal  dissolves  in  dilute  pure  sulphuric 
acid  does  not  blacken  a piece  of  paper  moistened  with  a solution  of  acetate  of  lead  ; 
and  when  ignited  gives  no  dark  stain  to  the  lid  of  a porcelain  crucible  held  low  down 
in  the  flame. 

Did  the  hydrogen  gas  so  evolved  blacken  the  paper  moistened 
with  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  it  would  indicate  the  presence 
in  the  zinc  of  traces  of  sulphuret  of  zinc ; and  were  a dark  stain 
produced,  it  would  be  evidence  of  the  presence  of  arsenic.  (See 
Marsh’s  test,  p.  211.) 


Zinc  of  Commerce. 
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FORMULAE. 


ANTACIDS. 

Liqnoris  Ammoni®,  min.  x. ; Infnsi  Chirat®,  fSvij. ; Tinctur®  Aurantii,  f3j.  M. 
Fiat  haustus,  mane  meridieque  sumendus.  (A  useful  antacid  draught  in  the  dyspepsia 
of  the  debilitated,  attended  with  acid  eructations.) 

B:  Ammoni®  Bicarbonatis,  gr.  viij. ; Tnfusi  calumb®,  fSvij. ; Tinctur®  Lupuli,  f3j. ; 
Tinctur®  Hyoscyami,  min.  xx.  M.  Fiat  haustus,  bis  quotidie  sumendus.  (Less  stimu- 
lating than  the  former,  and  better  adapted  for  cases  in  which  the  stomach  is  irritable.) 


B Ammoni®  Carbonatis,  gr.  xxiv. ; Fellis  Bovini  Purificati,  gr.  xxx. ; Mucilaginis, 
q.  8.  M.  Fiant  pilul®  duodecim;  Capiat  unam  ter  in  die.  (In  dyspepsia  accompanied 
by  vomiting  of  food  and  constipation.) 


B Ammoni®  Carbonatis,  gr.  xx. ; Infusi  Cascarill®,  ad  fSviij.;  Spiritus  .®theris 
Nitrosi,  f3j. ; Tinctur®  Cinnamomi,  fSiij.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  de  qua  sumantur  coch- 
learia  ij.  ampla  ter  in  die.  (In  the  lithic  acid  diathesis,  with  debility  of  the  digestive 
organs.) 


B Liqnoris  Calcis,  f§iv ; Pulveris  Aromatici,  gr.  cxx. ; Tere  simul,  et  gradatim 
adde,  Mistur®  Amygdal®,  foiiiss. ; Aqu®  Lauro-cerasi,  f3ij.  Fiat  mistura;  Capiat 
cochlearia  ij.  ampla  bis  terve  in  die,  phiala  prius  concussa.  (Useful  in  cardialgia  and 
in  gastrodynia.) 


B Aqu®  Calcis  Effervescentis  (Carrara  Water,  page  10);  Lactis  Recentis,  ana, 
f§ij.;  Fiat  haustus,  ter  quaterve  in  die  sumendus.  (In  dyspepsia,  with  much  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach,  and  cardialgia.) 


R Mistur®  Cret®,  fSvj.;  Tinctur®  Lupuli,  f^j.;  Tinctur®  Cardamom!  Composit®, 
fSvij. ; Vini  Opii,  f3j.  M.  Capiat  semiunciam  sextis  horis.  (In  diarrhoea  dependent 
on  acidity  of  the  primee  vice.) 
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FOllMULiE. 


R Pulveris  Cretc^^  aromatici,  gr.  xviij. ; Carbonatis  Sodae  Exsiccate,  gr.  vj. ; Pulveris 
ragacanthae  gr.  xjj.  M.  Divide  in  partes  sex  aeqnales,  quarum  capiat  unam  secunda 
vel  tertia  qu^que  bora.  (In  the  diarrhoea  of  children.) 


R Lithiae  Citratis,  gr.  v.  ; Succi  Colchici,  min.  x.  ; Tincturae  Cardamomi  Compo-  ’ 
site,  f5ss.;  Syi-upi  Aurantii  Floris,  f3j.  ; Aquae  Camphorm,  f§j.  M.  Fiathaustus: 
mitte  tales  sex,  siimat  unum  ter  in  die.  (An  excellent  draught  in  gout ) 


R Aqum  Magneste  Bicarbonatis,  fSvijss. ; Tincturm  Lavandulae  composite,  fSss. 

. lat  haustus,  sumat  statim  et  repetatur  semihorio  si  opus  sit.  (An  excellent 
remedy  in  heartburn.) 


R Magnesiae  Carbonatis,  gr.  xl. ; Carbonis  Ligni, 
M.  et  divide  in  chartulas  iv.  Sumat  unam  ter  in 
attended  with  acid  eructations.) 


gr.  lx. ; Pulveris  Zingiberis,  gr.  x. 
die.  (Useful  in  painful  dyspepsia 


B.  Solutionis  Alkalte  filraurfa),  f5,. ; Infusi  Chirto,  fSa. ; Essenlte  Anisi, 

01  mistnra;  Capiat  coeWearia  ij.  magna  ter  in  die. 

(In  the  hthio  acid  diathesis.) 


R Liquoris  Potassm  effervescentis  (No.  4),  fgiv. ; Tinctune  Chirate;  Tincturae 
upuh,  ana,  f3ss.  Fiat  haustus,  ex  effervescentia  sumendus,  et  repetatur  ter  in  die. 
(An  excellent  antacid  draught  in  dyspepsia  with  deposit  of  Uthates  in  the  urine.  This 
draught  IS  best  prepared  by  putting  the  tinctures  mixed  together  into  a tumbler,  and  1 
pouring  the  eflPervescing  potash  water  on  them ; it  should  be  swaUowed  immediately.)  | 

R Liquoris  Potassae  effervescentis  (No.  4),  fgiij. ; Vini  Colchici,  min.  xx. ; Tincturae  I 
Cardamomi  composite,  f3ss.  Fiat  haustus  ter  in  die  sumendus.  (In  dyspeptic  affec- 
tions occurring  m gouty  habits : see  observations  on  last  prescription,  for  preparation.) 


R Liquoris  Sodse,  fSij.  ; Sucei  Taraxaci,  f^ss. ; Tincturae  Quassiae,  fgss. ; Infusi  ; 
Quassiae,  ad  f^viij.  M.  ^ Sumat  cochlearia  duo  magna  ter  in  die.  (Useful  in  the  acid  • 

dyspepsia  of  those  who  indulge  too  freely  in  the  use  (or  rather  the  abuse)  of  alcoholic  ‘ 

stimulants.)  r, 


R Sodie Bicarbonatis,  gr.  x.;  Infusi  Calumbm, fgiss.;  Aqum Lauro-cerasi, min.  xxx  ; 
Creasoti,  mm.  j.  M.  Fiat  haustus,  sextis  horis  sumendus,  et  ad  tertiam  vel  quartam 
vicem  repetendus  si  opus  sit.  (In  acidity  of  the  stomach  with  vomiting.) 


R Sodae  Carbonatis  Exsiccate,  gr.  XXX.;  Pulveris  Myrrhm,  gr.  xviij. ; Pulveris  Ipe-  ' 
cacuanhae,  gr.  xij.  M.  Divide  in  chartulas  vj.  quarum  sumat  unam  quarta  quaque  hora. 
(An  excellent  antacid  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.) 


R Hickoiy  Ashes,  one  quart ; Soot,  six  ounces  ; Boiling  Water,  one  gallon.  Mix 
and  let  them  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  frequently  stirring  the  ingredients.  Let  it 
then  be  decanted,  for  if  left  standing  on  the  materials,  the  resulting  solution  becomes  ^ 
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too  caiistio  and  may  do  serious  mischief.  Dose,  a tea-cupful  three  times  a day.  I have 
given  this  formulary  inasmuch  as  it  was  that  from  the  use  of  which  that  celebrated 
American  physician,  the  late  Dr.  Physick,  derived  the  most  marked  benefit  in  his  own 
case. 


ANTHELMINTICS. 

H Syrupi  AUii  sativi  (page  34),  foj.  ; Olei  Terebinthinae,  f§ss. ; Decocti  Hordei, 
fovij.  M.  Fiat  enema,  injiciatur  statira,  et  horse  nnius  spatio  adhibeatur  enema 
catharticum.  (For  ascarides  in  the  rectum;  half  or  a fourth  part  of  the  above  may  be 
used  for  children.) 

H Pulveris  Absinthii,  gr.  xxx. ; Calomelanos,  gr.  vj.  ; Chloridi  Sodii,  gr.  xij. ; 
Saponis  Jalapini  (page  154),  gr.  xxiv.  ; Mellis  Despumati,  q.  s.  M.  Divide  in  bolos 
ij.  ; Sumat  unum  mane,  et  alterum  post  boras  sex,  nisi  prius  bene  dejecerit  alvus. 
(In  cases  of  lumbrici  or  ascarides.) 


H Infusi  Absinthii,  foij. ; Extracti  Spigelise  et  Sennse  Fluidi  (page  46),  foiss.  ; 
Tincturse  Valerianse  ; Syrupi  Zingiberis,  ana,  f3ij.  M.  Fiat  mistura.  Capiat  partem 
quartern  trihorio.  (For  expelling  lumbrici.) 


R Extracti  Filicis,  (page  38),  min.  xxx. ; Mistnrae  Amygdalae,  f^ij.  M.  Fiat 
eraulsio,  et  divide  in  partes  sequales  ij.,  quarum  sumatur  ima  horS,  somni,  et  altera 
mane  sequente.  (A  most  efficacious  anthelmintic  for  the  tape  worm.  If  it  do  not 
purge,  an  active  cathartic  should  be  given  in  four  hours  after  the  second  dose.) 


R Mucunae,  gr.  xxx.  ; Pulveris  Spigelise,  gr.  xij. ; Syrupi,  f?ss. ; in  mortario  te- 
rendo  misce  intimd.  (An  excellent  anthelmintic  in  cases  of  lumbrici ; the  above  quan- 
tity should  be  administered  for  three  successive  mornings  before  breakfast,  and  the 
tim'd  dose  followed  by  an  active  mercurial  purge.) 


R Granati  radicis  corticis,  gr.  clxxx.  ; Pulveris  Sabadillse,  gr.  vj. ; Pulveris  Aro- 
matici,  gr.  xxx.  M.  Divide  in  pulveres  sex  ; Capiat  unum  omni  semihord,  ad  sextam 
vicem.  (In  cases  of  tsenia  ; the  last  dose  should  be  followed  by  an  active  saline  purge.) 

R Santonini,  gr.  j. ; Resinse  Scammonii,  gr.  ij. ; Sacchari  Lactis,-gr.  iij.  M.  Fiat 
pulvis,  mitte  tales  iv. ; Sumat  unum  omni  nocte.  (A  valuable  powder  in  cases  of 
lumbrici  in  children.) 

R Santonini,  gr.  lx.  ; Sacchari,  §j.  ; Syrupi  Tolutani ; Mucilaginis  Tragacanthm 
ana  quantum  sufficit  ut  fiat  massa  in  trochiscos  lx.  dividenda.  Sumat  unum  mane 
noctcque.  (An  agreeable,  convenient,  and  efiicacious  form  for  administering  santonine, 
especially  to  children.) 


R Infusi  Spigelise,  foj. ; Infusi  Allii,  f3j. ; Confectionis  Terebinthinm,  gr.  cxx. ; 
Tincturse  Sennas,  f3j. ; Fiat  liaustus.  (An  effectual  anthelmintic  in  cases  of  lumbrici ) 

45 
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ANTISPASMODICS. 

Tinctura  Assafoetidse,  f5ss. ; Spiritus  Ammoniae  aromatici,  f3ss. ; Aquae  Lauro- 
cerasi,  fjss. ; Misturse  Camphorae  ut  Murray,  fSviss.  M.  Fiat  liaustus.  (A  useful 
antispasmodic  in  hysteria  and  spasmodic  colic.) 


R Pilulae  Assafcetidae  corapositaa,  gr.  1. ; Olei  Rutae,  min.  xij.  ; fiant  pilulae  duo- 
decim.  Capiat  duas  vel  tres  pro  dosi.  (In  the  flatulent  colic  of  hysteria.) 


R Tinctnrae^  Castorei,  f3v.  ; Spiritus  iEtheris  compositi,  fSiij.  ; Infusi  Valerianaj, 
fovij. ; M.  Fiat  Mistina,  de  qua  sumatur  cochleare  unum  magnum  secundis  horis, 
donee  evanescant  symptomata.  (In  cramp  of  the  stomach,  in  spasmodic  or  flatulent 
cohe,  in  hysteria,  in  hiccup,  in  nervous  palpitations,  &c.) 


R Extracti  Fuliginis,  gr.  xxx. ; Pilulm  Assafcetidae  eompositae,  gr.  xx. ; Olei  Vale- 
rianae,^ mm.  xij.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  duodecim,  quarum  capiat  duas  ter  in  die.  (In 
hysterical  neuralgia  in  females.) 


R Spiritus  Fuliginis,  f3j.  ; Sodae  carhonatis,  gr.  xx:x.  ; Syrupi  Aurantii,  fSiij.  ; 
Aquae  Menthae  pulegii,  fSiss.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  sumat  cochleare  medium  tertiis  vel 
quartis  horis.  (In  the  advanced  stages  of  hooping-cough  in  children  ; a tea-spoonful 
for  infants.) 


R Tincturae  Fuliginis,  f^ss.;  Misturae  Camphorae,  f|viss. ; Syrupi  Aurantii,  f|j.  M. 
Fiat  mistura ; capiat  unciam  omni  hora  donee  abierit  spasmus.  (In  hysteria  of  females.) 

R Moschi,  gr.  x.;  Carhonatis  Ammoniae,  gr.  iij.;  Spiritus  ^theris  compositi,  fSss.; 
Mucilaginis;  Syrupi,  ana,  fSij.;  Misturae  Camphorae  ut  Murray,  fgiss.  M.  fiat  haustus. 
Mitte  tales  iv.  Sumat  unum  quartis  horis.  (An  excellent  stimulant  and  antispasmodic 
draught  in  the  low  stages  of  typhus  fever,  when  nervous  symptoms  predominate.) 


R Infusi  Sumbul,  ad  foviij.;  Tincturae  Valerianm  Ammoniatae,  fjss.;  Spiritus  chlo- 
roformi,  f3ij.  M.  Sumat  cochlearia  duo  ampla  tertiis  horis.  (In  hysteria.) 


R Quinim  Valerianalis,  gr.  xij.;  Extracti  Gentianm,  gr.  xxiv. ; Extrjicti  Hyoscy- 
ami,  gr.  xij. ; fiant  piliflae  duodecim,  quarum  capiat  uuam  ter  in  die.  (In  nervous  de- 
bility, hysteria,  &c.) 


R Zinci  Valerianatis,  gr.  viij.;  Tincturae  Valerianae,  fSij. ; Aquae  Aurantii,  fSiiiss.; 
Syrupi  Hemidesmi,  fSij. ; fiat  mistura  cujus  capiat  semiunciam  sextis  horis.  (An  ex- 
cellent mixture  in  hysteria,  chorea,  and  other  nervous  affections.) 


R Zinci  Valerianatis,  gr.  xij.;  Extracti  Belladonnae,  gr.  vj.;  Extracti  Gentianae, 
gr.  xxx.  M.  et  divide  in  pilulas  duodecim,  sumat  unam  ter  in  die.  (A  valuable  com- 
bination in  the  nervous  symptoms  attendant  on  sexual  excesses.) 
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ASTRINGENTS. 

R Aceti,  Aquae  Laiu’O-cerasi,  fSij.;  Syrupi  Rhaeados,  f3vj.;  Aquae  destillatae, 
fov.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochlearia  duo  ampla.sextis  horis.  (An  excellent 
sedative  astringent  in  chronic  mucous  or  purulent  discharges,  attended  with  much 
debility  and  irritability  of  the  stomach.) 


R AcidiGallici,  gr.  xxx. ; Mucilaginis  Acaciae,  §ss. ; Aquas  destillatas,  foiiiss. ; Syrupi 
Rhaeados,  f5ij.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  de  qua  sumatur  uncia  secundis  vel  tertiis  horis.  (In 
hemorrhage  from  the  kidneys  or  bladder.) 


R Acidi  Sulphurici  aromatic!,  fSiiss. ; Syrupi  Rosae  Gallicae,  fSvss. ; Aquas  destillatas, 
fovij.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  sumat  unciam  sextis  horis.  (A  useful  astringent  mixture  in 
passive  hemorrhages,  and  in  the  colliquative  sweating  of  hectic.) 


R Acidi  Sulphuric!  diluti,  f3vj.;  Tincturae  Cinnamomi,  f3ij.;  Fiat  mistura,  cujus 
capiat  guttas  xx.  ter  in  die,  ex  cyatho  Vinosi  Decocti  Hordei.  (In  the  same  cases 
as  the  above  mixture.) 


R Alurainis,  gr.  xc. ; Syrupi  Rosas  Gallicae,  f^j.;  Aquae  Rosae,  fovij.  M.  Fiat 
mistura,  cujus  sumat  cochleare  amplum  tertiis  vel  quartis  horis.  ('Ll  all  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  and  in  painter’s  colic.) 


R Extract!  Belae  Liquid!,  fSij. ; Tincturae  Opii,  f3i.  ; Tincturae  Maticas,  foj. ; 
Syrupi  Zingiberis,  foss. ; Aquae  ad  f5viij.  M.  Sumat  cochlearia  duo  ampla  tertiis 
horis.  (In  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.) 


R Infusi Rosas  acidi;  Misturas  Althasac,  ana,  fohj.;  Aluminis,  gr.  lx. ; Mellis  Rosae, 
foij.  M.  Fiat  gargarisma,  saepe  utendum.  (A  useful  gargle  in  relaxed  sore  throat,  and 
in  chronic  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.) 


R Creasoti,  min.  j. ; Spiritns  Juniper!  compositi,  min.  xx. ; Aquas  destillatae,  f§j. 
M.  Fiat  haustus,  secundis  vel  tertiis  horis  sumendus.  (In  chronic  diarrhoea  with 
vomiting.) 


R Creasoti,  min.  iv.  ; Tincturae  Gallae,  f3ij. ; Aquas  destillatae,  f^ij.  M.  Fiat  lotio. 
(In  indolent  ulcers  with  excessive  discharge.) 


R Sulphatis  Ferri;  Carbonatis  Potassae,  ana,  gr.  xxx.;  Mucilaginis  Gummi  Traga- 
canthae,  q.  s.  Fiat  massula  et  divide  in  pihilas  xij. ; Capiat  unam  ter  in  die.  (An 
excellent  remedy  in  leucorrheea.) 


R Ferri  Pernitratis  Liquoris,  f3iij.  ; Synipi  simplicis,  f3v.;  Aquae  destillatas,  fgiij. 
M.  Capiat  cochleare  amplum  sextis  horis.  (A  very  useful  astringent  and  tonic  mix- 
ture in  chronic  mucous  diarrhoea,  and  in  leucorrhoea.) 
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R Salphatls  Cupri,  gr.  vj.;  Palveris  Myrrhae,  gr.  xij. ; Confectionis  Rosas,  gr.  xl. 
dysentery  diarrhcca  and 


z ^^®t‘'‘’"^^“Fgda]cE,f|iss.;  Mucilaginis,  f^ss. ; Aquae, 

ov.  M.  Capiat  cochleare  amplum  post  singulas  liquidas  dejectiones.  (An  exeeUent 
astringent  mixture  in  colliquative  diarrhoea.) 


R Pulveris  Kino  cum  Opio,  gr.  x. ; Pulveris  Cretm  compositi,  gr.  xv. : Syrupi 
Zingibens,  q.  s.  M.  Fiat  bolus,  sexta  quaque  hoiA  sumendus.  (lu  diarrhoea  occur- 
ring m the  old  and  debilitated.) 


K Dccocti  Hmmatoxyli,fgviss.;  Tincturae  Monesim,  f^j. ; Syrupi  Aurantii,  f?ss, 
Fiat  mistm-a,  cnjus  capiat  cochleare  amplum  post  singulas  liquidas  dejectiones.  (In 
chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.)  ^ 


K Decocti  HmmatoxyK  ad  fgviij.  ; Pulveris  Cretm  Aromatici,  gr.  cxx. ; Tincturm 
Catechu,^  fSiij.  ; Tincturse  Opii,  f3j.  M.  Sumat  cochleaiia  duo  ampla  tertiis  horis, 
phiala  prius  bene  agitata.  (A  powerful  astringent  in  obstinate  diarrhoeas.) 


R Monesim,^  gr.  lx. ; Aluminis,  gr.  xxiv. ; Pulveris  Aromatici,  gr.  xxx. ; Synipi, 

q.  8.  ut  fiant  pilulae  xxiv.  Sumat  ij.  ter  in  die.  (In  leucorrhoea,  in  chronic  diarrhoea 
and  in  pyrosis.)  ’ 


R Tincturas  Matico,  f3vj.;  Infusi  Kramerise,  f§vij.  ; Syrupi  Croci,  fSij.  M.  Fiat 
mistura,  cujus  capiat  seraunciam  tertiis  vel  quartis  horis.  (In  chronic  mucous  diarrhoea 
or  in  the  diarrhoea  of  phthisis.) 


R Acetatis  Plumbi,  gr.  xxiv.;  Acetatis  Morpliiae,  gr.  ij.;  Acidi  Acetici  dUuti,f?ss.; 
Aquse  destillatse,  ad  fSviij.  M.  Sumat  cochlearia  duo  ampla  secundis  horis.  (A  valua- 
ble astringent  in  active  hemorrhages  and  in  dysentery.) 


R Plumbi  Acetatis  ; Digitalis,  ana,  gr.  vj. ; Opii,  in  pulvere,  gr.  iij. ; Confectionis 

Rose,  gr.  xij.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  sex,  e quibus  una  ter  in  die  sumatur.  (Iii  active 
hemorrhages.) 


R Plumbi  Acetatis,  gr.  ix. ; Pilule  Opii,  gr.  v.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  tres,  quanmi 
capiat  unam  tertiis  vel  quartis  horis.  (An  excellent  remedy  in  the  autumnal  cholera 
of  this  country.) 


R Dccocti  Tormentille,  f§vj. ; Decocti  Papavcris,  foij. ; Acidi  Tannici,  gr.  xviij. ; 
M.  Fiat  liquor,  cujus  quantum  satis  sit  quater  do  die,  ope  siphunculi  ebumei,  in 
vaginam  injiciatur.  (In  chronic  leucorrhoea.) 


R Acidi  Tannici,  gr.  xij. ; Confectionis  Rosse,  gr.  xxxij.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  xij. 
e quibus  sumatur  una  quartis  horis.  (An  excellent  astringent  in  tlie  colliquative  sweat- 
ing and  diarrhoea  of  phthisis.) 
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R Decocti  Granati,  fovij.;  Mellis  Boracis,  foj.  M,  Sit  gargarisma  ssepe  utendum. 
;[n  aphthous  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.) 

1 

R Sulphatis  Zinci,  gr.  xx. ; Aquae  destillatee,  foiv. ; Tincturaj  Croci,  f3ij.  M.  Fiat 
jllyrium,  saepe  utat.  (A  useful  eye-wash  in  chronic  ophthalmia.) 


R Piilveris  Uvae-ursi,  gr.  cxx. ; Acidi  Tannici,  gr.  vj. ; Pulveris  Opii,  gr.  ij.  M. 
i'ivide  in  portiones  duodecim  aequales ; Capiat  unam  ter  in  die.  (In  passive  hematuria, 
I albnminm-ia,  and  in  chi-onic  catarrh  of  the  bladder.) 


R Sulphatis  Zinci,  gr.  xxiv. ; Ipecacuanhae,  gr.  iv. ; Pulveris  Myrrhae,  gr.  xxiv. ; 
jactucarii ; Confectionis  Eosae,  ana,  gr.  xxx.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  xxiv.  e quibus 
umatur  una  sexta  quaque  horA.  (In  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.) 


R Calcis  Chloratae,  §ss. ; Aquae  destillatae,  f^xj. ; Solve  et  cola,  dein  adde,  Syrupi 
nrantii,  f§j.  M.  Fiat  liquor,  quo  gingivas  saepe  gargarizet.  (A  most  efficacious 
argle  in  excessive  salivation.) 


R Acetatis  Zinci,  gr.  xl. ; InfusiMatico,  fSviij.  M.  Fiat  injectio,  frequenter  utenda. 
tn  excellent  injection  in  the  advanced  stages  of  gonorrhoea,  in  gleet,  and  in  leucorrhoea.) 


CATHARTICS. 

R Decocti  Aloes  compositi,  fliij. ; Syrupi  Croci,  f^ss. ; Syrupi  Rhei,  foss.  M.  Fiat 
•istura  duabus  vicibus  sumenda.  (In  torpidity  of  the  bowels,  and  in  chlorosis.) 

R Calomelanos,  gr.  xxx. ; Saponis  Crotonis,  gr.  vj. ; Pilulae  Colocynthidis  et  Hyos- 
^ami  gr.  xxiv.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  xij.  e quibus  sumatur  una  ter  in  die.  (In  spas- 
•odic  and  nervous  diseases  attended  with  much  constipation.) 


B.  PiluliE  Colocynthidis  composite;  Saponis  Jalapini,  ana,  gr.  lx.  M.  Fiatmassula 
divide  in  pilulas  xxiv.  e quibus  sumantur  duce,  prout  res  poscit.  (A  good  formula 
r purgative  pills  for  general  use.) 


R Piluhn  Cambogiae  composite,  gr.  xl. ; Pilulae  Hydrargyri,  gr.  xx.  M.  Divide  in 
lulas  xij. ; Capiat  ij.  pro  re  nata.  (In  constipation  with  deficient  secretion  of  bile.) 


R Extract!  Colchici  acetici,  gr.  xij.  ; Pilulae  Hydrargyri,  gr.  xxx. ; Extract!  Hyos- 
mmi,  gr.  xviij.  M.  Fiant  pilulai  duodecim,  e quibus  sumantur  duoe  tertia  quaque 
)Cte.  (An  excellent  cathartic  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  habits,  the  following  draught 
iing  administered  the  next  morning.) 


R Sued  Colchici,  min.  x. ; Magnesia;  Carbonatis,  gr.  xij. ; Tincturae  Cinnamomi,  f3ss. ; 
quae  Cmnamomi,  fgiss.  M.  Fiat  hanstus.  (To  be  given  in  the  morning,  two  of  the 
■jove  pills  having  been  taken  the  previous  evening.) 
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li  Tinclra  Seminum  Coldiici,  fjss. ; Tinofura:  Ehc!  et  AloEs,  gsB. : Splnlus 

^ ZT’tS-'  ’ "• 

miL  habS  r ™ S““7 


’■inctur*  Cardamomi 

p 1 ae,  3as.  M.  Fiat  haustus,  bis  quotidie  sumeudus.  (In  dropsical  cases.) 


B Tmolurte  Elato.,  fSj, ; Syrupi  Sean®,  flag.;  Syrnpi  Zingiberia,  fSj. ; Aqn® 
Menth®  f|j.  M.  Fiat  bauatus,  quamprimnm  anmendus,  ct,  nW  alvua  ait 

intereA  copiose  aoluta,  quad.ibo.io  repelatur.  (In  aecitea  occurring  in  the  robust, 
provided  no  inflammatory  tendency  be  present.) 


^ R Olei  Ricini,  fSvj. ; Mucilaginis  Gummi  Arabici,  f3iv. ; Tere  optime  simul,  bisque 
inter  terendum  paulatim  adjice,  Syrupi  Croci,  f3ij. ; Aqum  destillatm,  f^iss.  Fiat 
haustus.  (A  safe  and  efficacious  purgative  draught.) 


R Saponis  Crotonis,  gr.  ss.  ; Extracti  Hyoscyami ; Pilulae  Hydrargyri,  ana,  gr.  iv, 
Olei  Pimentm,  min.  ij.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  ij.  hora  somni  sumendas. 


R Tmcturse  Hellebori,  f3iss.  ; Infusi  Sennae,  f^j. ; Syrupi  Zingiberis,  f3j.  M.  Fiat 
iiaustus,  primo  mane  sumendus.  (This  draught  and  the  pills  immediately  preceding 
Avill  be  found  very  useful  in  cephalalgia  dependent  on  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
head,  and  accompanied  by  a torpid  state  of  the  bowels  j also  in  some  forms  of  mania.) 


R Hydrargyri  cum  Greta,  gr.  xij. ; Resinae  Scammonii,  gr.  xij. ; Carbonatis  Sodae 
Exsiccataa,  gr.  vj. ; Pulveris  Aromatici,  gr.  xij.  M.  Divide  in  portiouibus  paribus  vj., 
quibus  sumatur  una  omni  nocte.  (An  excellent  alterative  and  cathartic  for  children  ; 
very  useful  in  worm  cases.) 


R Lini  Carthartici,  herbae  recentis,  gr.  clxxx.  ; Aquae  ferventis,  foij. ; Digere  per 
horas  duas  in  vase  clauso,  cola  et  adde,  Tincturae  Cardamomi  compositac,  f3j.  Fiat 
haustus.  (In  simple  constipation.) 


R Resinae  Jalapas,  gr.  v. ; Pulveris  Amygdalae  compositi,  gr.  xxx. ; Simul  terantur, 
bisque  inter  terendum  adde,  Aquae  destillatae,  fgiss.  M.  Fiat  haustus,  iUicb  sumendus. 
(An  excellent  cathartic  in  simple  constipation.) 


R Sulphatis  Magnesiae,  5j. ; Syrupi  Zingiberis,  f3j. ; Infusi  Rosae  acidi,  foij.  M. 
Fiat  haustus.  (An  excellent  purgative  draught  in  mild  febrile  and  inflammatory  afiec- 
tions,  accompanied  by  constipation.) 


R Manganesim  Sulphatis,  5ss. ; Tincturae  Seminum  Colchici,  min.  xxx. ; Syrupi 
Zingiberis,  f3ij. ; Aquaj  Rosae,  ad  f^ij.  M.  Fiat  haustus.  (A  useful  purgative  draught 
in  gouty  or  rheumatic  habits.) 
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R Mangancsi®  Sulphati?,  §ss. ; Acidi  Sulphurici  diluti,  min.  viij.  ; Infusi  Sennfc, 
f5ij.  M.  Fiat  haiistus.  (An  excellent  purgative  draught  m dyspeptic  affections  with 

deficient  secretion  of  bile.) 

R Mannitai,  gr.  xxx. ; Aquas  Menthm  piperitse,  foss.  Solve ; Fiat  haustus.  (An 
excellent  laxative  for  children.) 

R Resinai  Podophylli,  gr.  iij.;  Pilulse  Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami,  gv.  1.  M.  Divide 
in  pilulas  xij.  Sumat  diias  nocte.  (A  convenient  form  for  administering  podophylhn  ; 
one  will  act  mildly,  two  pretty  freely  ; see  remarks,  p.  162.) 

R Resinai  Podophylli,  gr.  iij.;  Aloinm,  gr.  xij.;  Extracti  Hyoscyami,  gr.  xij.  ; 
Extracti  Taraxaci,  gi-.  xij. ; Saponis  duri,  gr.  xij.  M.  et  divide  in  pilulas  xij.  ^ Sumat 
■ unam  vel  duas  pro  dosi.  (A  valuable  combination  in  constipation  accompanied  with 

hepatic  torpor.) 

R Potassa;  Sulphatis,  oss.  ; Acidi  Sulphurici  diluti,  min.  v.  ; Aquse  Rosm,  f|ij.  M. 
Fiat  haustus.  (In  mild  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections.) 

R Potassse  Tartratis  Acidie,  §iv. ; Acidi  Boracici,  gr.  lx. ; Aquse  destillatse,  f§xij. 
Fiat  mistura,  ciijus  pars  quarta  tertia  quaque  horS.  ad  alvi  plenam  solutionem  sumatui . 
(In  dropsical  effusions,  more  especially  into  the  abdomen.) 

R Potassse  Tartratis  Acidse,  §ss. ; Pulveris  Jalapai,  gr.  xxx. ; Confectionis  Sennas, 
§iss.  ; Extracti  Sennse  fluidi,  fgss.  M.  Fiat  electuarium,  de  quo  sumatur  instar  nucis 
moschatse  ter  quotidie,  vel  donee  alvus  commode  purgetur.  (In  hemorrhoidal  affec- 
tions.) 


R Pilulm  Rhei  Composite,  gr.  xxx. ; Pilulse  Hydrargyri,  gr.  vj. ; Sodm  Carbonatis 
Exsiccatas,  gr.  xij. ; Extracti  Hyoscyami,  gr.  xij.  M.  et  divide  in  pilulas  xij.  Sumat 
duas  horfi  decubitus.  (A  useful  aperient  pill  for  ordinary  constipation.) 

R Infusi  Sennse,  f§ij. ; Syrupi  Rhei,  faij. ; Spiritus  Myristicse,  f3j.  M.  Fiat  mistura 
de  qufi  sumatur  cochlearia  ij.  ampla  secundis  horis  donee  alvus  leniter  dejecerit.  (In 
simple  constipation  of  the  old  or  debilitated.) 

R Extracti  Sennse  fluidi;  Vini  Rhei,  ana,  fSij.;  Aquse  Cinnamomi,  fgiss.  M.  Fiat 
haustus.  (A  purgative  draught,  suited  for  cold  leucophlegmatic  habits.) 


R Mellis  Violse ; Mannse,  ana,  |ss. ; Syrupi  Violas,  q.  s.  Fiat  electuarium,  cujus 
capiat  cochleare  parvulum  pro  re  nata.  (A  mild  laxative  readily  taken  by  children.) 

R Resinsc  Scammonii,  gr.  v. ; Pulveris  Amygdalae  Compositi,  gr.  xxx. ; Simul  te- 
rantnr,  hisque  inter  terendum  adde,  Aquse  destillatse,  f§iss.  M.  Fiat  haustus.  (An 
excellent  cathartic  in  simple  constipation.  The  dose  for  children  is  one-third  or  ouc- 
half  of  the  above.) 
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a Eesiuae  Scammonii,  gr.  xxx. ; Pulveris  Jalapa;,  gr.  lx. ; Syrnpi  Aurantii,  et  Muci- 
laginis,  ana,  q.  s.  ut  fiant  pilulai  xxiv.  e quibua  sumantur  duaj  alLernis  Loris,  vel  donee 
bis  dejccerit  alvus.  (In  the  constipation  of  lead  colic.) 

li  Resinae  Jalapae;  Calomelanos ; Saponis  Hispanici,  ana,  gr.  xv. ; Olei  Caryophylli, 
min.  yj.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  xij.  e quibus  sumatur  una  semihorio  ad  plenam  alvi  . 
solutionem.  (In  obstinate  constipation.)  ^ 


R Sodae  Hyposulphitis,  gr.  cxx. ; Aquas  Menthae  piperitae,  fSxiv.;  Tincturas  Carda-  2 
momi  coraposit£e,  f3ij.  M.  Fiat  haustus.  (An  active  cathartic  draught  in  the  consti-  . 
pation  of  atonic  dyspepsia.) 


R Sodae  Sulphatis,  oss.  ; Infusi  Rosas  acidi,  f^ij.  ; Acidi  Sulphuric!  diluti,  min.  ij. 
M.  Fiat  haustus.  (A  useful  antiphlogistic  cathartic.) 


R Sodae  Phosphatis,  oss. ; Aquae  Menthae  pipeidtae,  foiij.  ; Solve,  dein  adde.  Ex-  I 
tract!  Sennas  fluid!,  f§j.  Fiat  mistura,  de  quS,  capiat  cochleare  amplum  secundis  N 
horis  donee  alvus  commodd  moveatur.  (A  useful  purgative  mixture.) 


R Olei  Terebinthinae ; Olei  Ricini,  ana,  fSiij. ; Decocti  Hordei,  f^vj.  M.  Fiat 
enema.  (The  best  purgative  in  7ice??io?TAa^ica  occurring  in  cliildren ; it  may  ’ 

be  administered  twice  daily  until  the  spots  begin  to  fade.  'i 


CAUSTICS. 

R^  Ammonias  Hydrochloratis,  5j.;  Acidi  Acetic!  dUuti,  f?ij. ; Aqnm,  f5iv.  M.  Fiat 
solutio.  (A  favourite  application  with  BeU  to  venereal  warts.  I have  foimd  simply 

rubbing  common  warts  with  sal  ammoniac  each  day  a very  certain  method  for  their 
removal.) 


R Chloridi  Zinci,  gr.  xxx. ; Antimonii  Tercliloridi  Liquoris,  min.  xv. ; Farinas,  gr.  lx. ; 
Aquae  destillatas,  q.  s.  Fiat  massa,  qua  pars  morbida  exedatur.  (An  excellent  caustic 
paste  in  cancer  and  lupus.) 


R Chloridi  Zinci,  gr.  xxx. ; Farinoe,  gr.  lx.  vel,  gr.  cxx.  vel,  gr.  clxxx.  M.  Fiat 
Massa.  (The  above  proportions  of  flour  may  be  used  according  to  the  strength  the 
caustic  paste  is  wished  to  be  | it  is  employed  in  the  same  cases  as  the  former.) 

R Arsenic!  Albi,  partes  vj. ; Calomelanos,  partes  sScvj,  M.  Fiatpulvis.  Duputteex. 
(Spiinkled  on  lint,  and  applied  in  small' portions  at  a time  to  open  cancer;  the  practice 
is  not  unattended  with  danger.) 


R Hydrargyri  Corrosivi,  gr.  lx. ; Collodii,  fsj.;  solve.  (To  be  applied  with  a camel’s 
hair  brush  to  warts,  naevi,  condylomata,  &c.  On  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  a film 
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of  the  caustic  is  leR  on  the  surhice  to  be  destroyed ; ulceration  occurs  in  a few  days, 
and  after  a short  time  a slough  separates;  in  the  case  of  nsevi  it  is  said  without  leaving 
any  mark,  an  important  consideration.) 

R Hydrargyri  Nitratis  Liquoris  Acidi,  fS’j*;  Pulveris  Tragacanthae,  quantum  sufficit 
ut  fiat  massa.  (A  caustic  paste  for  cancer  and  lupus.) 

R Hydrarg}u-i  Oxidirubri;  Aluminis  Exsiccati,  ana,  gr.  lx.  M.  Fiat  pulvis.  (Sprin- 
kled on  the  parts  to  repress  exuberant  and  spongy  granulations.) 

R Hydrargyri  Oxidi  rnbri;  Amyli,  ana,  gr.  xxx.;  Sacchari  Puri,  §j.  Misce  bene 
simul  terendo,  ut  fiat  pulvis  subtillissimus.  (In  thickening  of  the  cornea,  to  be  blown 
into  the  eye  three  or  four  times  a day.) 

R Carbonatis  Cupri,  gr.cxx.;  Adipis  preparati,  §j.M.  Fiat  unguentum.  Devergie. 
(In  the  chronic  forms  of  eczema  and  impetigo  of  the  scalp,  where  stimulating  applica- 
tions are  admissible.) 

R Zinci  Chloridi  partes  duas  ; F arime,  partes  tres ; Antimonii  Terchloridi  partem 
unam ; Aquae  quantum  sufficit  ut  fiat  pasta.  (This  paste  should  be  spread  thickly  over 
the  diseased  surface,  it  is  commonly  known  as  Canquoin's  caustic  paste.) 


R Ammoniae  Carbonatis,  gr.  xc.;  Succi  limonum  quantum  sufficit  ad  saturationem. 
Spiritus  Etheris  Nitrosi,  f3ij. ; Aquae  Camphorae  ad  f§viij.  M.  Sumat  cochlearia  duo 
ampla  quartis  horis.  (An  excellent  diaphoretic  in  mild  inflammatory  affections.) 


R Liquoris  Ammoniae  Acetatis,  f3v. ; Syrupi  Croci,  foss. ; Aquae  Camphorae,  ad 
f^viij.  M.  Sumat  cochleaiia  duo  ampla  tertiis  horis.  (A  favourite  remedy  in  incipient 
febrile  disturbances.) 

R Antimonii  Oxidi,  gr.  1. ; Morphiae  Hydrochloratis,  gr.  iss. ; Confectionis  Rosae, 
q.  s.  Fiant  pilulae,  xxiv.  e quibus  sumantur  duae,  tertiis  horis.  (In  chronic  cutaneous 
diseases  and  in  chronic  rheumatism.) 


R Pulveris  Antimonialis,  gr.  iij.;  Calomelanos,  gr.  ss. ; Extracti  Hyoscyami,  gr.  iss. 
M.  Fiat  pilula,  sumenda  tertiff  quffque  horff.  (In  acute  rheumatism,  and  in  mild 
febrile  affections  with  a harsh  dry  skin.) 


R Antimonii  Tartarati,  gr.  ij. ; Infusi  Dulcamarm,  f§viiss. ; Syrupi  Hemidesmi, 
f§ss.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  de  quff  capiat  cochleare  amplum  secundis  horis.  (An  excellent 
diaphoretic  mixture  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections.)  ♦ 


R Antimonii  Tartarati,  gr.  j.;  Tincturm  Lavandulae  Compositae,  f3iij.;  Syrupi  Tolu- 
tani,  f^ss.;  Aquae,  ad  f^viij.  M.  Sumat  cochlearia  duo  ampla,  tertiis  horis.  (A  very 
generally  employed  diaphoretic  mixture  in  febrile  disturbances.) 
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R mcturas  Guaiaci  Ammoniatte,  5ij. ; Mucilaginis  Tragacaiitlias,  f3ij. ; Tere  simiil 
et  paulatim  adjice,  Mistura3  Amygdala?,  fgiiiss.  Fiat  mistura,  sumenda  in  die  partiiis 
vicibus.  (In  atonic  gout,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases.) 

R Sarsaparilla?  radicis  incism,  giss. ; Aqua?  destillata?  ferventis,  Oj.  Macera  per 
horas  duodecim  in  vase  clauso,  subinde  agitans,  dein  cola. 


R Hujus  infusi,  fgx.;  Infusi  Sassafras;  Decocti  Mezerei,  ana,  fgiiss.;  Syrupi  Hemi- 
desmi,  fgj.  M.  Fiat  Mistura,  de  qu^  sumatur  cyathum  vinarium  ter  quaterve  m die. 
(In  secondaiy  syphilitic  affections,  particularly  the  forms  of  cutaneous  disease.) 


R Resina?  Guaiaci,  gr.  xij.  ; Olei  Sassafras,  min.  v.;  Theriacm,  quantum  sufficit  ut 
fiat  bolus,  ter  quarterve  in  die  sumendus.  (In  chronic  rheumatic  affections,  more 
especially  when  of  syphilitic  origin.) 


R Pulveris  Guaiaci  Resina?,  gr.  lx. ; Nitratis  Potassae,  gr.  xxx. ; Pulveris  Ipecacu- 
anha Composite  gr.  xxx.  M.  et  divide  in  chartulas  sex.  Sumat  unam  omni  nocte.  (In 
painful  rheumatic  affections  of  a chronic  character.) 


DIURETICS. 

R Decocti  Pyrolm,  fgvii. ; Nitratis  Potassa?,  gr.  xxx.  ; Spiritus  .^Itheris  Nitrosi, 
fgss. ; Spiritus  Juniperi,  f5ij.  M.  Fiat  mistura;  Capiat  coclileare  amplum  tertid, 
qudque  hord.  (A  stimulating  diuretic  in  old  cases  of  dropsy.) 


R Tincturae  Bucco,  fgss.;  Infusi  Uva?  Ursi,  fgviiss.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat 
unciam  quater  in  die.  (In  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  and  in  chronic  mucous 
discharges  from  the  vagina  or  urethra.) 


R Decocti  Scoparii,  ad  fgviij.;  Succi  Scoparii,  foss. ; Acetatis  Potassa?,  gr.  Ixxx. ; 
Spiritus  Juniperi,  fSij.;  Aceti  Scilla?,  fgss.  M.  et  sumat  cochlearia  duo  ampla  quartis 
horis.  (A  most  certain  diuretic.) 

R Extracti  Pareirm,  gr.  lx.  ; Carbonatis  Soda?  Exsiccata?,  gr.  xij. ; Extracti  Conii, 
gr.  vj.  ; Syrupi  Papaveris,  q.  s.  ut  fiaut  pilulae  xxiv. ; Capiat  ij.  sextd  qudque  hora. 
(In  calculous  affections,  and  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder. 


R Infusi  Digitalis,  ad  fgviij. ; Spiritus  jEtheris  Nitrosi,,  fSij. : Tinctura?  Cinnamomi, 
fgss. ; Acetatis  Potass®,  gr.  Ixxx.  M.  et  sumat  cochlearia  duo  ampla  quartis  horis 
(A  valuable  diuretic  in  anasarca  occurriiig  in  enfeebled  constitutions,  and  depending 
upon  cardiac  or  renal  disease.) 

R Tartratis  Potass®  Acid®,  gss. ; Ure®,  gr.  cxx. ; Mellis,  gss.  M.  Fiat  electua- 
rium,  de  quo  capiat  instar  nucis  raoschat®,  ter  quotidie.  (In  anasarca  or  ascites,  with 
deficient  secretion  of  urine.) 
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R Pnlveris  Scillffi,  gr,  xxx. ; Potass£B  Acetatis,  §ss.;  Aceti  Scillae,  f3ij;  Melhs, 

Old  Juniperi,  min.  xx.  M.  Fiat  electuarium,  de  quo  capiat  instar  nucis  moscliatse 
isextis  horis.  (In  old  cases  of  anasarca.) 

R Olei  Juniperi,  fSss.  ; Spiritus  AStheris  Nitrosi,  Tincturse  Digitalis,  ana,  fSiij.  M. 
tet  sumat  minima  triginta,  e cyatho  vinoso  aquae,  tertiis  horis.  (These  drops  are  known 
in  Germany  under  the  name  of  the  Diuretic  Drops,''  and  are  very  generally  used 
in  all  cases  suited  for  the  exhibition  of  diuretics.) 


R Juniperi  Contusi,  oj.  gr-  cxx. ; Pulveris  Digitalis,  cxx. ; Pulveris  Scillae,  gr.  lx., 
iVini  Xerici,  Oj.  ; Macera  per  dies  quatuor  et  adjice ; Acetatis  Potassae,  gr.  clxxx. 
I Exprime  et  cola,  sumat  cochleare  amplum  ter  in  die.  (A  favourite  diuretic  with 
Trousseau,  and  employed  by  him  with  much  success  m I’Hotel  Dieu  de  Pai'is.) 


R Amygdalarum  Dulcium  decorticatarnm,  oj-  ; Cantharidum,  in  pulvere  subtilo, 
gr.  X.  ; Sacchari  Puri,  oss.  5 Tere  bend  simul,  et  gradatim  adjice,  Aquaj  tepid®,  fox. 
Cola.  Liquoris  colat®  capiat  cochleare  amplum  tertiis  horis.  (In  torpor  of  the  kidneys, 
and  in  incontinence  of  urine  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.) 

R Boracis,  gi\  xxx.  ; Decocti  Pareirse,  f§xij.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  de  qud  sumatur 
cyathum  vinarium  sextis  horis.  (In  chronic  mucous  discharges  from  the  bladder  with 
excess  of  uric  acid.) 

R Tincturse  Bucco  ; Tincturse  Matic®,  ana,  f§ss. ; Decocti  Pareirae  ; Infusi  Uvse 
Ursi,  ana,  foviiss.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochlearia  duo  ampla  sextis  horis. 
(In  chronic  catai’rh  of  the  bladder  in  old  persons.) 

R Olei  Terebinthin®,  f3j.  ; Gummi  Tragacanth®,  gr.  xxx. ; Syrupi  Aurantii,  f§j. ; 
Tere  bend  simul,  et  gradatim  adjice,  Aquse  Menthse  Piperit®,  f§vj.  ; Spiritus  iEtheris 
Nitrosi,  f3ij.  M.  Capiat  cochleare  amplum  secuudd,  qudque  hord.  (A  stimulating 
diuretic.) 


EMETICS. 

R Amraoni®  Carbonatis,  gr.  xxx.  ; Infusi  Seneg®,  f5j-  ; Syrupi  Croci,  f3ij.  M. 
Fiat  haustus  statiin  sumendus.  (In  the  suffocative  catan-h  of  typhus.) 

R Antimonii  Tartarati,  gr.  ij. ; Vini  Ipccacuanh®,  fSij. ; Infusi  Anthemidis  tepidi, 
f5ij.  M.  Fiat  haustus  emeticus  statim  sumendus.  (A  certain  and  safe  emetic.) 

R Emetin®  impur®,  gr.  ij.  ; Syrupi  Aurantii  florum,  f§j.  ; Aqu®  destillat®,  f^iij. 
M.  Capiat  cochleare  amplum  semihorio,  donee  supervenerit  vomitio.  (A  certain 
emetic,  applicable  to  the  same  cases  as  Ipecacuanha.) 
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R Violae  ocloratse  raclicis,  gr.  xxx.  ; Syrupi  Scillte,  f3j.  M. 

sumenclus,  et  post  horam  repctendus  si  opus  sit.  (An  excellent 
cnanha.) 


Fiat  bolus  statim 
substitute  for  Ipeca- 


B Sinapis,  Jj. ; Aqn*  lepidsB,  gxij.  if.  Fiat  mUlnra statim  Bumenda.  (An  excel- 
lent stimulating  emetic,  particularly  useful  when  the  vital  pcwers  are  sinking.) 

B Ziuci  Snlpliatls,  gr.  xxx.  ; Aqnm,  fSij.  M.  Fiat  haustus  statim  sumendus.  (A 
usetiu  emetic  in  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning.)  '' 


EMMENAGOGUES. 

R Ergotinm,  p.  xij. ; Syrupi  Croci,  f^ss. ; Aqum  Menthm  piperitm,  f^iiiss.  M. 
Fiat  mistura,  cujiis  capiat  coclilearia  duo  ampla  quarts  parte  hor®  ad  effectum.  (To 
accelerate  delivery.)  ^ ^ 


R Tinctur®  Ergot®,  fSiss. ; Syrupi  Croci,  f§ij. ; Decocti  Aloes  compositi,  f^vj. 
M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  coclilearia  duo  ampla  sextis  horis.  (In  amenorrhma 
with  torpor  of  the  circulation.)  ’ 


R Extracti  Ergot®  Liquidi,  fSij. ; Syrupi  Croci,  f^ss. ; Infusi  Sabin®,  ad  f^viij. 
M.  Fiat  mistura  de  qua  sumatur  cochleare  magnum  ter  in  die.  (In  chlorotic  ame- 
norrhma  after  the  use  of  ferruginous  preparations  for  some  time.) 


R Sulphatis  Ferri  Exsiccat®,  gr.  xx.  ; Pilul®  Aloes  cum  Myrrha,  gr.  lx.  ; Olei 
Rut®,  min.  vj.  M.  Fiat  massula  et  divide  in  pilulas  xxiv.  e quibus  snmantur  ij.  bis 
quotidie.  (Useful  in  chlorosis.) 


R Ergot®,  gr.  xlviij. ; Theriac®,  q.  s. ; Olei  Sabin®,  min.  xij.  M.  Fiat  electuarium 
cujus  capiat  sextam  partem  ter  in  die.  (In  amenorrhma  dependent  on  simple  atony 
of  the  uterine  organs.) 


R Pulveris  Sabin®  ; Pulveris  Zingiberis,  ana,  gr.  v.;  Sod®  Biboratis,  gr.  x.  JI.  Fiat 
pulvis,  mitte  tales  vj.  Sumat  imam  mane  nocteque.  (A  useful  emmenagogue  in 
cases  of  amenorrhma  attended  with  sluggish  circulation.) 


EMOLLIENTS. 

R Olei  Oliv®,  f3ij. ; Vitelli  Ovi  unius  ; Syrupi  Alth®®,  f5ij.  ; Decocti  Lini  coni- 
positi,  fliij.  liat  secundum  artem  mistura  ; capiat  ®ger  coclilcare  amplum  subindc. 
(Ill  inflammatory  affections  of  the  kiijneys,  in  ardor  urin®,  and  as  a general  demulcent.) 
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R Decocti  Hordei,  ; Syrupi  Hemidesmi,  f|ij.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  surnantur 
lochlearia  duo  ampla  interdum.  (An  agreeable  and  excellent  demulcent  mixture,  useful 
n inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes.)  ' 


R Mistnrae  Althaefe  ; Misturee  Amygdalm,  ana,  fov.  ; Syrupi  Hemidesmi,  f§ij.  M. 
.^iat  mistura,  de  qua  capiat  cochlearia  duo  ampla  horis  intermediis.  (A  useful  demul- 
:ent  mixture  in  chronic  bronchitis.) 


R Mistnrge  Althteae,  fSvij.  ; Extracti  Glycirrhizse,  gr.  cxx.  ; Tincturse  Opii  cam- 
ihoratae,  f3ij.  ; Syrupi  Hemidesmi,  f3vj.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  capiat  cochleare  amplum 
lussi  urgent!.  (In  the  troublesome  cough  of  phthisis  and  of  chronic  bronchitis.) 

R Camphorm,  rasse  et  redactse,  gr.  x.  ; Glycerinm,  f3j. ; Unguenti  Cetacei,  StIJ.  ; 
d.  Fiat  unguentum.  (To  allay  the  itching  attendant  on  some  cutaneous  diseases.) 


R Sodae  Carbonatis,  gr.  xxx.  ; Aquae  Florum  Sambuci,  f§viiss. ; Glycerinae,  f§ss.  ; 
d.  Fiat  lotio.  (For  the  same  purposes  as  the  above  ointment,  especially  applicable 
0 eruptions  on  the  scalp.) 


EPISPASTICS. 

R Cantharidum,  in  crasso  pulvere,  §iv. ; Acidi  Acetic!  Glacialis,  f§ij. ; Spiritus 
•Tni  rectificati,  Oj.  Digere  in  vase  vitreo  clause  per  dies  tres,  dein  exprime  et  cola  ; 
finctura  destillat  calore  gradfls  160°  F.  ad  idoneam  spissitudinem.  (By  this  process 
i syrupy-looking  extract  is  obtained,  which,  spread  thinly  on  paper  and  applied  to  the 
ikin,  vesicates  rapidly  and  freely.  It  should  be  used  with  extreme  caution.) 


R Terebinthinse  vulgaris ; Mastiche,  ana,  partes  sex ; Cantharidum,  in  pulvere, 
Dartes  duas  ; Euphorbias  pulveris,  partem  unam.  M.  (For  a perpetual  blister,  or  to 
let  as  a powerful  counterirritant.) 


R Euphorbias,  in  pulvere  subtilo,  gr.  xxx.  ; Adipis  prasparati,  §j.  M.  Fiat  un- 
juentum.  (An  excellent  issue  ointment,  see  page  330.) 


R Olei  Terebinthinas,  f§j.  ; Vitelli  Ovi  unius  ; Tincturas  Qapsici,  fSiss. ; Cetacei, 
5SS.  ; Tere  bene,  et  adde  inter  terendum,  Olei  Olivas,  foiij.  Fiat  linimentum.  (An 
sxcellent  rubefacient  liniment.) 

R Linimenti  Ipecacuanhas  (page  330) ; Llnimenti  Ammonias,  ana,  partes  asquales. 
M,  Fiat  linimentum.  (An  excellent  counterirritant,  applied  with  friction.) 
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R Syrnpi  Hemidesmi,  f|ij.  ; Tincturas  Tolutans,  f^ss. ; Tincture  Camphors  cum 
opio,  f5j.  ; Yini  Ipecacuanha?,  f3ij. ; Aquae  destillata?,  ad  M.  Fiat  syrupus  ex- 
pectorans,  cujus  sumat  cochleare  amplum  secunda  quaque  hora.  (In  chronic  bronchitis.) 


^ R Yini  Ipecacuanhje,  fSiij. : Syrupi  Tolutani,  f3v. ; Mucilaginis  Acacia?,  f§j.  M. 
Fiat  mistura,  capiat  cochleare  parvum  omni  hora  vel  secunda  quaque  hora.  Cheyne. 
(For  children  threatened  with  an  attack  of  croup  or  bronchitis.) 


1 


R Antimonii  Tartarati,  gr.  ij. ; Aqu«  destillatae,  f?vij.  ; Aqua?  Laurocerasi,  f5ij.  ; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  fSvj.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  do  qua  sumatur  cochleare  amplum  bihorio. 
(In  acute  attacks  of  catan-h  and  bronchitis,  combined  with  general  antiphlogistic 
treatment.) 


B Pulveris  Senegm,  gr.  xxx.  ; Carbonatis  Sodee  Exsiccates,  gr.  vj. ; Pulveris  Scillae, 
gi . j. ; Sacchari  Lactis,  gr.  xij.  M.  Divide  in  pulveres  sex,  capiat  unum  quartA  quAque 
hord,.  (In  the  advanced  stages  of  hooping  cough  and  bronchitis  in  children.) 


R Infusi  Senegae  ad  f^viij. ; Carbonatis  Ammonim,  gr.  xxx. ; Tincturae  Scillae,  f§ss. ; i'J 
Tincturae  Camphorm  cum  opio,  foss. ; Syrupi  Tolutani,  f5ss.  M.  Sumat  cochlearia 
duo  ampla  quartis  horis.  (A  valuable  stimulating  expectorant  mixture  in  cases  of  M 
clironic  bronchitis,  attended  -with  difficult  expectoration.)  S 


R Tincturae  Lobeliae,  f3ij. ; Misturae  Amygdalae,  foviss. ; Sued  Conii,  f3ij.;  Syrnpi 
Hemidesmi,  f§j.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochleare  amplum  tertiis  horis.  (An 
excellent  mixture  in  asthma  and  in  paroxysmal  coughs.) 


R Spiritus  Chloroform!,  f3ij.  ; Yini  Ipecacuanhae,  f3j.  ; Aquae  Floris  Aurantii, 
f^i. ; Liquoris  Morphias  Hydrochloratis,  f3ij. ; Aquae  ad  foviij.  M.  Sumat  cochlearia 
duo  ampla  tertiis  horis.  (A  most  agreeable  and  soothing  mixture  in  troublesome  and 
tickling  cough.) 


R Pilulae  Ipecacuanhae  cum  Scilla,  gr.  lx.  ; Styracis  colati,  gr.  xxx. ; Pulveris 
Lobeliae,  gr.  xij.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  viginti  quatuor,  e quibus  sumantur  dua?  sextis 
horis.  (In  old  cases  of  bronchitis  and  in  humoral  asthma.) 


NARCOTICS. 

R Sued  Belladonnas,  f3iv. ; Aquae  Camphorae,  fovij. ; Syrupi  Rhoeados,  foss.  M. 
Fiat  .Mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochleare  amplum  sextis  horis.  (An  excellent  anodyne  in 
neuralgia  and  tic  douloureux.) 
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R Tincturte  Belladonnae,  f3ij.  ; Linimenti  Bell^idonnaj,  foviij.  M.  Fiat  linimentutn 
anodjnum,  saspe  utendum.  (In  neuralgic  pains  and  painful  glandular  enlargements.) 

R Unguenti  Belladonna;,  5ij. ; Camphorm,  rasm  et  redactm,  gr.  lx,  ; Tiucturm 
•Belladonnse,  f3j.  M.  Fiat  ungiientum.  (An  excellent  application  to  painful  hemor- 
rhoids, and  along  the  urethra  in  chordee.) 

R Tincturm  Cannabis  Indicae,  f3j. ; Mncilaginis  Acaciae,  f3ij.  ; Aqum  Cinnamomi, 
fsiss.  M,  Fiat  haustus,  statim  sumendus,  et  repetatur  secundis  horis  vel  smpius  si 
miuetur  morbus.  (In  tetanus,  or  hydrophobia  ; half  the  above  quantity  may  be  taken 
every  five  or  six  hours  in  sciatica  and' other  neuralgic  pains.) 


R Succi  Hyoscyami,  f3ss. ; Aquae  Camphorae,  f§j. ; Syrupi  Rhoeados,  f3ij. ; M. 
Fiat  haustns  horfi  somni  sumendus,  et  repetatur  alternS,  hord  si  non  dormiat.  (An  ex- 
cellent narcotic  draught  in  cases  where  from  any  cause  opium  is  inadmissible.) 

R Olei  Hyoscyami,  min.  xl.  ad  f3ij.;  Cataplasmatis  Lini,  quantum  sufficit,  ut 
cataplasma  idoneae  magnitudinis  fiat.  ^ (An  admirable  poultice  in  painful  glandular 
enlargements.) 


R Tincturae  Lupuli,  f3j.;  Aquae  Destillatm,  f^j. ; Aquae  Lauro-cerasi,  min.  xx. 
Syrupi  simplicis,  f3ij.  M.  Fiat  haustus,  mane  et  sero  sumendus.  (An  excellent  ano- 
dyne draught  in  phthisis.) 


R Atropiae,  gr.  viij. ; Acidi  Acetici,  min.  xij. ; Glycerinae,  f§ss.  M.  et  infricentur 
minima  triginta  parti  dolenti  ter  in  die.  (A  very  useful  application  in  cases  of  facial 
neuralgia.) 


R Lupnlina;,  gr.  viij. ; Mucilaginis,  q.  s.  Fiant  Pilulae  duae,  hora  decubitus  su- 
mendm.  (A  doubtful  narcotic,  used  sometimes  in  the  restlessness  and  watchfulness  of 
mania  and  other  nervous  afiections.) 


R Morphiae  Hydrochloratis,  gr.  ; Extracti  Glycirrhizac,  gr.  ij.  M.  Fiat  pilula 
bora  somni  sumenda.  (For  relieving  pain  and  procuring  rest.) 


R Liqnoris  Morphia;  Hydrochloratis,  min.  xxx.  ; Aquae  florum  Aurantii,  foj.  5 
Syrupi  Aurantii,  f|ss.  M.  Fiat  haustus,  hora  somni  sumendus.  (An  excellent  anodyne 
draught.) 


R Codeiae,  gr.  viij.;  JEtheris,  f3j.  ; Syrupi  Limonis  ad  fjiv.  M.  Sumat  cochleare 
parvum  quartis  horis.  (A  useful  antispasmodic  and  sedative  in  hooping  cough,  &c.) 


R Pilulae  Styracis,  gr.  xx.  (L.  P.) ; Camphorae,  rasae  et  redactae,  gr.  xxx. ; Mucila- 
ginis, q.  8.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  xij.,  capiat  unam  sexta  quaquc  hora.  (In  priapism 
and  irritation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.) 
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R MagnesioB  Carbonatis,  gr.  xxx. ; Tincturae  Assafoetidae,  min.  lx. ; Tincturae  Opii, 
min.  XX.  | Sacchari,  gr.  lx. ; Aquae  Destillatae,  foj.  M.  (Used  as  a carminative  in 
twenty  minim  doses,  for  infants  suffering  from  colic.  It  is  known  in  Philadelphia  aa 
Dewees'  Carminative,  having  been  a favourite  prescription  with  that  physician.) 


R Liqiioris  Opii  sedativi  (Cooley),  min.  xx. ; Syrupi  Rhoeados,  f5ij.;  Aquae  Cam- 
phorae,  f3vj.  M.  Fiat  haustus.  (A  useful  anodyne  draught  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
affections.)  - ^ 


R Tincturae  Strarnonii,  min.  xv. ; Aquae  destillatae,  fSvij. ; Syrupi  Limonis,  f3ss. 
M.  Fiat  haustus  tertiis  horis  repetendus,  donee  dolor  mitescat.  (Exceedingly  useful 
in  tic  douloureux,  sciatica,  and  all  forms  of  chronic  disease  attended  with  acute  pain.) 


R Extracti  Strarnonii,  gr.  ij. ; Extracti  Hyoscyami,  gr.  vj.  ; Extracti  Lupuli,  gr. 
xxx.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  duodecim,  quarum  capiat  unam  quarta  quaque  hora  dolorem 
lenire.  (In  painful  nervous  affections  and  in  all  forms  of  chronic  disease  attended  with 
acute  pain.) 


R Extracti  Strarnonii,  gr.  vj.  ; Pilulse  Hydrargyri,  gr.  xij. ; Snlphatis  Quinise,  gr. 
vj. ; Sulphatis  Ferri  Exsiccatae,  gr.  xij.  M.  Fiat  massa,  in  pilulas  xij.  dividenda, 
sumat  unam  ter  quaterve  in  die.  (A  formulary  from  the  use  of  which  I have  derived  the 
most  marked  relief  in  the  treatment  of  facial  neuralgia.) 


REFRIGERANTS. 

R Rosas  Caninae  fructus,  §j. ; Aquae  ferventis,  f§viij.  ; Infunde  per  horam  in  vase 
clauso,  exprime  et  cola,  dein  adde,  Syrupi  Mori,  f5ij.  Fiat  mistura,  de  qua  sumantur 
cochlearia  duo  ampla  subinde.  (An  agreeable  refrigerant  in  febrile  disorders.) 


R Acidi  Oxalici,  gr.  v. ; Syrupi  Limonis,  fgss. ; Aquae  destillatae,  fgviiss.  M. 
Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochlearia  duo  ampla  tertiis  horis.  (In  inflammation  of  the 
stomach.) 


R Syrupi  Acidi  Citrici,  fSss. ; Aquas  destillatae,  f^viiss. ; Tere  simul  et  inter  terendo 
adde,  Nitratis  Potassae,  gr.  xxx. ; et  fiat  solutio.  Capiat  cocldeare  amplum  bihorio. 
(A  useful  refrigerant  in  hemoptysis  with  active  inflammation.) 


R Syrupi  Aceti,  foij. ; Aquae  destillatae,  f^x.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  capiat  cochleare 
amplum  subinde.  (To  allay  thirst  in  fehiilc  affections.) 


R Nitratis  Potassa;,  gr.  xv. ; Aquae  destillatae,  fSvj.  ; Syrupi  Limonis,  f3ij.  M.  ; 
Fiat  haustus,  ter  in  die  sumendus.  (In  active  hemorrhages.) 
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R>  Sodae  Bicarbonatis,  gr.  xx.  ; Aqua3,  f^is8. ; Syrupi  simplicis,  f3ij.  M.  Fiat 
haustns,  in  effervescentid,  cum  sued  limonis  rccentis  cochleari  magno  subinde  sumen 
dus.  (To  allay  thirst  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders.) 


SEDATIVES  OR  CONTRA-STIMULANTS. 

R Acidi  Hydrocyanici  Diluti,  min.  j.  ; Aqum  destillatm,  fSvij.  ; Syrupi  simplicis, 
f3j.  M.  Fiat  haustus  secundd,  quS,que  hord,  sumendus  donee  evanescent  symptomata. 
(In  gastric  irritability,  in  nervous  palpitations,  in  angina  pectoris,  &c.) 


R Tincturae  Aconiti,  min.  v. ; Aquae  Camphorae,  fij.  M.  Fiat  haustus  sextis 
horis  sumendus  donee  dolor  mitescat.  (Most  useful  in  acute  rheumatism  and  in  neu- 
ralgia ; its  effects  should  be  carefully  watched.) 


R Tincturae  Aconiti ; Sued  Couii,  ana,  f^ss.  M.  Sit  pro  lotione.  (Exceedingly 
useful  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  pain  in  tic  douloureux.) 


R Extract!  Aconiti,  gr.  iss. ; Myristicae  adipis,  gr.  xviij.  ; Mucilaginis,  q.  s.  ut  fiat 
massula.  Divide  in  pilulas  sex,  quarum  sumatur  una  sextis  horis.  (In  chronic  rheu- 
matism and  other  painful  affections. 


R Anilinm  Sulphatis,  gr.  xlj.  ; Extract!  Hyoscyami,  gr.  xij. ; Extract!  Gentian®, 
gr.  xxiv.  M.  et  divide  in  pilulas,  xij.  Sumat  unam  ter  quaterve  in  die.  (In  chorea.) 

« 

R Anilin®  Sulphatis,  gr.  xvi. ; Acidi  Sulphuric!  Diluti,  f3j. ; Syrupi  Floris  Aurantii, 
fSss. ; Aqu®  destillat®,  ad  Sviij.  M.  Sumat  cochleai’ia  duo  ampla  ter  in  die.  (In 
chorea.) 


R Acidi  Carbolici,  min.  ij. ; Acidi  Hydrocyanic!  Diluti,  min.  j.;  Syrupi  Tolutani, 
3j. ; Mucilaginis  Acaci®,  f3j.  ; Aqu®  Menth®  Viridis,  f3vj.  M.  Fiat  haustus, 
nitte  tales,  vj.  Sumat  unam  tertiis  horis.  (In  irritable  stomach,  and  in  gastrodynia.) 

R Ceri®  Oxalatis,  gr.  x. ; Extract!  Gentian®,  gr.  xxx.  M.  et  divide  m pilulas  decern 
5umat  unam  ter  quarterve  in  die.  (In  the  sickness  of  pregnancy.) 


H Chloroformi,  min.  x. ; Tinctur®  Bclladonn®,  min.  x. ; Syrupi  Crod,  f3j. ; Aqu® 
lestillat®,  f§is3.  M.  Fiat  haustus,  capiat  unum  talefh  ter  quarterve  in  die.  (In  epilepti- 
brm  hysteria,  and  in  hysteric.il  uem-algia.) 


R Chloroformi,  min.  x. ; Syrupi  Rhmados,  f3j. ; Aqu®  destillat®,  fgiss.  M.  Fiat 
laustus,  urgent!  dolore  sumendus.  (A  sedative  draught  in  cancerous  and  spasmodic 
liseases.) 
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R Chloroformi,  min.  xx. ; Cataplasmatis  Lini,  q.  s.  Fiat  Cataplasma.  (An  anodvne 
poultice  for  cancerous  and  other  painful  ulcerations.) 


R Chloroformi;  Tinctnros  Aconiti;  Tincturm  Opii,  an.a,  f3j.;  Linimenti  Camphorm 
compositi,  fSxiij.  M.  Fiat  linimentum.  (For  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  pams.) 


R Sued  Conii,  f5vj. ; Syrupi  Aurantii,  f5x. ; Aquae  Cinnamomi,  f^vj.  M.  Fiat 
mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochleare  amplum  ter  in  die.  (In  chronic  rheumatism,  in  neu- 
ralgia, and  in  painful  spasmodic  diseases.) 


R Creasoti  min.  ij. ; Mucilaginis  Acacise,  f5ij. ; Aquae  Destillatm,  fgiss. ; Spiritus 
Myristiem,  min.  xv.  M.  Fiat  haustus  secunda  quaque  hora  sumendus,  donee  sedaii- 
tur  vomitiones.  (In  obstinate  vomitings.) 


R Sued  Digitalis,  min.  xij.;  Aquae  Camphorae,  f3vj.;  Syrupi  Aurantii,  f3ij.;  Acidi 
Hydrocyanici,  min.  j.  M.  Fiat  haustus,  bis  terve  in  die  sumendus.  (An  excellent 
remedy  in  nervous  palpitations.) 


R Spiritus  Pyroxilid  Rectificati,  min.  x.  ; Syrupi  Aceti,  f5ij.  ; Aqn®,  f3vj. ; M. 
Fiat  haustus,  capiat  unum  talem  sextis  horis.  (A  useful  anodyne  in  the  hectic  of 
phthisis.) 


R Spiritus  Pyroxilid  Rectificati,  f3ij.;  Aquae  Lauro  Cerasi,  f3ij.;  Spiritus  ^theris 
Compositi,  f3ij. ; Syrupi  Floris  Aurantii,  f^ss.;  Mucilaginis  Aeaciae,  foss. ; Aquae  ad 
fSviij.  M.  et  sumat  cochleare  amplum  quartis  horis.  (In  the  hacking  cough  of  phthi- 
sis this  will  be  found  a valuable  formulary.) 


R Cyanidi  Potassii,  gr.  j. ; Aquae  destillatae,  f^iiiss. ; Syrupi  Limonis,  f^ss.  M. 
Divide  in  haustus  octo,  sumatur  unus  pro  dosi.  Donovan.  (Used  as  a substitute  for 
hydrocyanic  acid.) 


R Tincturae  Veratri  Viridis,  f3j. ; Vini  Ipecacuanhae,  f3j. ; Syrupi  Morphiae  Muriatis, 
fjss. ; Aquae  ad  f^viij.  M.  et  sumat  cochlearia  duo  ampla  tertiis  horis.  (A  powerful 
arterial  sedative,  to  be  used  in  active  pulmonic  inflammations.) 


GENERAL  STIMULANTS. 

R .ffitheris  Acetici,  min.  xxx.  ; Misturae  Camphorae  ut  Murray,  f5j.  M.  Fiat 
haustus  statim  sumendus,  et  si  opus  sit  post  horam  repetatur.  (In  hysteria.) 


R .ffitheris,  f3j.  ; Cetacei,  gr.  ij. ; Tere  simul  et  gradatim  adde  Aquae  Menthae 
Piperitae,  fSvij.  Fiat  haustus.  (In  nerv’ous  headache,  spasmodic  colic,  fainting,  &c.) 
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R Spiritus  iEtheris  Compositi,  f3j. ; Aquae  Camphorae,  fDvj.  ; Tincturae  Carda- 
momi  Compositce,  f3j.  M.  Fiat  haustus  statim  siimendus,  et  repetatur  bihorio  moles- 
tente  flatulentia.  (In  flatulent  cholic.) 

R Spiritus  ^theris  coinpositi,  fSss. ; Tincturae  Opii,  min.  x. ; Aquro  Camphorae, 
fSvij. ; Easentiae  Anisi,  min.  xx.  M.  Fiat  haustus  sextis  horis  sumendus.  (A  useful 
stimulant  in  the  low  stages  of  fever,  and  also  in  flatulent  colic.) 

R Carbonatis  Ammoniac,  gr.  v. ; Aquae  Camphorae,  f3vj. ; Infusi  Arnicae,  f3ij., 
Essentiae  Anisi,  min.  xv.  M.  Fiat  haustus,  secundSi  quaque  hora  sumendus.  (In 
adynamic  febrile  affections.) 

R Ammoniac  Hydrochloratis,  gr.  lx. ; Syrupi  Hemidesmi,  f§ss. ; Aquae  Cinnamomi, 
f5viiss.  M.  Fiat  mistura  cujus  capiat  cochlearia  ampla  duo  sextis  horis.  (A  useful 
mixture  in  adynamic  fevers  and  in  subacute  laryngitis.) 

flt  Olei  Cajeputi,  min.  v. ; Mucilagiuis  Tragacanthae,  f3j.  : Tere  simul,  et  adde, 
Infusi  Caryophyllorum,  f§iss.  ; Spiritus  Ammonim  Aromatici,  min.  xv.  M.  liat 
haustus.  (In  hysterical  and  nervous  affections.) 

R Spiritus  ^theris  Compositi,  f3j.  ; Liquoris  Morphiae  Hydrochloratis,  min.  xv. ; 
Aquae  Menthae  Piperitae,  f3vj.  M.  Fiat  haustus  statim  sumendus,  et  repetatui,  si 
opus  sit,  quartff  parte  horae.  (A  powerful  stimulating  antispasmodic  \ very  useful  in 
spasm  of  the  stomach  and  in  spasmodic  colic.) 


H Tincture  Arnicae,  fSij. ; Infusi  Acori  ad  f^viij.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat 
unciam  tertiis  vel  quartis  horis.  (In  nervous  headache  and  in  old  paralytic  cases.) 

R Calcis  Chloratae,  gr.  cxx. ; Aquae  Destillatae,  Oj.  ; Solve  et  cola,  dein  adde, 
Mellis  depurati,  Ej-  Fiat  gargarismus  saepd  utendus,  prius  phiala  concussa.  (An  ex- 
ceedingly useful  gargle  in  excessive  mercurial  salivation.) 

R Calcis  Chloratae  Liquoris,  f^xij. ; Acidi  Hydrocyanici  Diluti,  f5J.  Fiat  lotio  ; 
Signetur,  Poison.  (An  excellent  application  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  when 
itching  and  tingling  are  very  troublesome.) 

R Camphorae,  rasae  et  redactae,  gr.  cxx. ; Mucilaginis  Acaciae,  f§j. ; Aquae  destillatae, 
fSvij.  M.  Fiat  mistura.  de  quff  sumatur  cochleare  amplum  quartis  horis.  (In  cases 
of  chronic  bronchitis  in  the  old  and  debilitated.) 

R Camphorae,  rasoe  et  redactae,  gr.  cxx. ; Lactis  recentis,  f§vj.  ; Aquae  Menthae 
Pulegii,  f§ij.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochleare  amplum  quartff  quaque  horff. 
(In  the  same  cases  as  the  above.) 

R Camphorae,  rasae  et  redactae,  gr.  xij. ; Carbonatis  Ammoniac,  gr.  ix. ; Extract! 
Ilyoscyami,  gr.  vj.  ; Mucilaginis,  q.  s.  Fiat  massula  et  divide  in  pilulas  sex,  quarum 
sumatur  una  bihorio.  (In  the  advanced  stages  of  typhoid  and  nervous  fevers.) 
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R CerevisteFcrmcnti;  Aqu»  Ca,„pl,„,«,  ana,  fjvj. ; Tinclur®  Arnicas,  f3ij.  M 
at  mistura,  de  qua  sumantur  cochlearia  tria  ampla  teniis  lioris.  (An  excellent 
stimulant  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fevers  when  nervous  symptoms  predominate.) 


R Ammoniae  Hydrochloratis,  gr.  xx.  ; Pulverls  Aromatici,  gr.  vj. ; Theriacm,  q.  s 
lit  Cat  bolus.  Capiat  unum  talem  sexta  qi4que  hor^.  (For  uses,  see  page  460.) 


R Potassii  Sulphureti,  gr.  xl. ; Aquae  destillatm,  f^vj. ; Syrupi  Hemidesmi,  Hij.  M. 

1-iat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochleare  amplum  ter  quaterve  in  die.  (In  some  rebellious 
cutaneous  diseases.) 


R Sabadillm,  f^j. ; Tincturm  Camphorse,  f^iiss. ; Essentiae  Eosmarini, 

t.DSs.  M.  Fiat  embrocatio,  cum  panno  laneo  partibus  dolentibus  applicanda.  fin 
neuralgia  and  in  muscular  pains.)  ^ 


B Liquoris  Sote  Chloratse,  fSiiss. ; Infusi  Sei-pentarte,  fivj. ; Sjrnp!  Anrantii,  fSiss. 

. Fiat  mistura;  capiat  cochlearia  duo  ampla  quartishoris.  (In  the  advanced  stases 
of  typhoid  fever.) 


R Olei  Terebinthmse,  fgiiss. ; MucUaginis  Tragacanthae,  f^ss. ; Spiritus  Armoraciie 
compositi,  fgss. ; Aqu®  Camphor®,  ad  fgviij.  M.  Capiat  cochleare  amplum  unum 
secunda  qud,que  hordi.  (A  useful  stimulant  in  adynamic  fevers.) 


R Olei  Terebinthin®,  fgss. ; Adipis  prmparati,  ^iss. ; Olei  Bergamot®,  min.  xij.  M. 
Fiat  unguentum,  mane  nocteque  apphcandum.  (In  very  chronic  cases  of  eczema  and 
herpes  of  the  scalp.) 


SPECIAL  STIMULANTS. 

R Arsenici  lodidi,  gr.  ij. ; Mann®  dur®,  gr.  xl. ; Mucilagiuis,  q.  s.  M.  Fiat 
massula  et  divide  in  pilulas  xx.  quarum  capiat  unam  ter  in  die.  (In  scaly  diseases  of 
the  skin : the  dose  should  be  gradually  increased,  until  one-fourth  of  a grain  is  taken 
three  times  a day.) 


R Auri  lodidi,  gr.  j.  ; Pulveris  Acaci®,  gr.  xxx.  Misce  intime  et  divide  in  partes 
®quales  quindecim,  e quibus  sumatur  una  ter  in  die.  (In  secondary  svphilitic  afTections ; 
the  dose  should  be  gradually  increased  to  one-tenth  of  a grain.) 


R Auri  Chloridi,  gr.  j. ; Extracti  Aconiti,  gr.  vj. ; Pulveris  Glycirrhiz®,  gr.  xl. ; Syrupi, 
q.  8.  Misce  intime  et  divide  massulam  in  pilulas  viginti,  quarum  sumatur  una  Icr  in 
die.  (In  secondary  syphilitic  affections  attended  with  much  pain.) 

R Solutionis  Ammoni®  Arseniatis,  fSj.;  Dccocti  Ulmi,  f^vij.  M.  Fiat  mistura, 
ciijuB  capiat  cochlearia  duo  ampla  quatcr  in  die.  (In  obstinate  cutaneous  affections, 
especially  lepra  and  psoriasis.) 
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R,  Sodii  Auro-tcrchloridi,  gr.  ij.;  Maunse  duras,  gv.  I.  Tere  bene  simul,  et  ope 
nuicilaginis  forma  in  pilulas  vigintiquatuor,  e quibus  sumatur  una  ter  in  die.  (In 
syphilitic  affections  both  primary  and  secondary) 


R Sodii  Auro-terchloridi,  gr.  iv.  solve  in  aquae  destillatae,  q.  s. ; Extracti  Aconiti, 
gr.  X. ; Extracti  Dulcamarae,  gr.  lx. ; Althaeae  radicis,  in  pulvere,  q.  s.  M.  Divide 
in  pilulas  Ixxx.,  quarum  capiat  unam  ter  in  die.  Gkotzner.  (Said  to  be  very  effi- 
cacious in  venereal  skin  diseases.) 


R Sodii  Auro-terchloridi,  gr.  ij.;  Aquae  destillatae,  f§j. ; Syrupi  Simplicis,  fSij.  M. 
Fiat  solutio,  de  qua  sumantm’  guttae  duodecim  ter  in  die.  (One  of  the  best  forms  for 
administering  the  preparations  of  gold,  as  the  dose  can  be  apportioned  with  great 
accuracy.) 

R Copaibae,  fSiij.;  Solutionis  Alkalinae  (Brandish),  fSiss. ; Tere  bene  simul  in 
mortario  vitreo,  dein  adde  inter  terendum,  Olei  Limonum,  tSss.,  et  Syrupi  Simplicis, 
fSiij.  Fiat  mistura,  capiat  cochleare  minimum  ter  in  die  ex  cyatho  aquae.  (This  is 
an  excellent  form  for  administering  copaiva.) 


R Copaibae,  f§j.  ; Spiritus  Jltheris  Nitrosi,  f^ss.  ; Liquoris  Potassae,  f3ij. ; Tinc- 
turae  Lavandulae  compositae,  fSss. ; Mucilaginis  Acaciae,  foij. ; Aquae  Menthae  Piperitae 
ad  fSviij.  M.  Sumat  cochleare  amplum  ter  in  die.  (A  favourite  formulary  for  the 
administration  of  copaiva.) 


R Copaibae,  f§j. ; Olei  Cubebarum,  fSss. ; Aluminis,  gr.  cxx. ; Syrupi  Simplicis  ; 
Mucilaginis  Acaciae,  a a,  fSj.  ; Aquae  Camphorae  ad  f^viij.  M.  Sumat  cochleare 
amplum  ter  quaterve  in  die.  (A. very  useful  combination  in  gonorrhoea.) 


R Copaibae,  fSxij. ; Tincturae  Cantharidis ; Tincturae  Ferri  Sesquichloridi,  a a,  f3ij. 
M.  Sumat  minima  lx.,  e cyatho  vinoso  aquae,  ter  in  die.  (In  old  standing  gleet.) 


R Copaibae,  f3j. ; Pulveris  Cubebarum,  gr.  lx.  ; Aluminis  Siccati,  gr.  xxx. ; Mag- 
nesiae  quantum  sufficit  ut  fiat  massa.  In  pilulas  triginta  et  sex  dividenda,  sumat 
imam  secundis  horis.  (A  good  method  of  administering  balsam  when  the  stomach 
resents  its  taste  in  the  fluid  form.) 


R Copaibae,  f3j. ; Sulphatis  Ferri  Siccati,  gr.  x. ; Acidi  Tannici ; Pulveris  Cube- 
barum, a a,  gr.  xxx. ; Magnesiae  quantum  sufficit  ut  fiat  massa  in  pilulas  xxx.  dividenda ; 
sumat  duas  vel  tres  tertiis  horis.  (I  have  found  this  a most  useful  formulary  in  cases 
of  gonorrhoea  occurring  in  delicate  constitutions.) 


R Cerae  Flavae,  gr.  xv. Liquefac  cum  caloro  Icni,  dein  adde ; Copaibae,  minima 
xxx. ; Pulveris  Cubebarum,  gr.  lx.  M.  et  divide  in  pilulas  xxx.  Sumat  duas  tertiis 
horis.  (A  convenierft  and  simple  form  for  making  balsam  into  pilLs.) 
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Hjdrargyri  lodidi  viridis,  gr.  ij. ; Hydrargyri  cum  creta,  gr.  xij. ; Pulveris 
Aiomatici,  gr.  ix.  BI.  Divide  in  pulveres  sex,  quorum  capiat  uiium  omni  nocte.  (An 
exce  lent  alterative  in  the  cutaneous  eruptions  of  infancy  and  childhood.  The  above 
proportions  are  for  a child  two  years  old.) 


Hydrargyri  lodidi  rubrij  gr.  j.  ; Extract!  Gentianse ; Extracti  Anthemidis,  ana, 
gr.^xxx.  M.  Divide  m pilulas  xij.  Capiat  unam  mane  nocteque.  (Alterative  and  tonic.) 

Hydrargyri  lodidi  rubri,  gr.  v.  ; Spiritus  Yini  Rectificati,  f5j. ; tere  simul,  dein 
adde,  Aqu*  destillatae,  fgj.;  lodidi  Potassii,  gr.  cxx.;  Syrupi  Aurantii,  f§ss.  M Fiat 
solutio,  cujus  sumantur  min.  xx.  ter  in  die.  (In  secondary  syphilitic  affections;  every 
twenty  mmims  contain  about  a tenth  of  a grain  of  iodide  of  mercury  and  about  two 

grains  of  iodide  of  potassium;  it  may  be  taken  in  decoction  of  dulcamara,  of  elm  bark, 
or  of  sarsaparilla.)  ^ 

B Indigo  (aquae  guttis  nonnullis  subacta),  gr.  cxx.  to  Sss.;  Pulveris  Aromatici,  gr 
XV.  to  gr.  XXX. ; Syrupi  Simplicis,  f§ss.  to  fgj.  M.  Fiat  electuarium  sumendum  in  die 
m portionibus  divisis.  (For  uses,  see  page  660.) 


B lodi,  gr.  iv. ; AEtheris,  f3j.  Solve.  Capiat  guttas  decern  ter  in  die.  (Magendie’s 
ethereal  tincture  of  iodine.) 


B lodi,  gr.  ij. ; lodidi  potassii,  gr.  xvj. ; Syrupi  Aurantii  Floris,  f^ij.  M.  Capiat 
cochleare  minimum  ter  in  die  ex  cyatho  aquae.  (A  convenient  and  agreeable  form  for 
administering  iodine.  Each  fluid  drachm  contains  an  eighth  of  a grain  of  iodine  and 
one  grain  of  iodide  of  potassium.) 


B Potassii  Bromidi,  gr.  xx. ; Aquas  Aurantii  Floris,  ff  iiiss. ; Syrupi  Aurantii,  f5ss. 
M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  partem  quartam  sexta  quaque  hora.  (In  chronic  en- 
largements of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  in  secondary  syphilitic  affections. 


^ B Olei  Morrhum,  foiv. ; Liquoris  Potassae,  fSij. ; Olei  Limonis,  f3j.;  Aquae  Carui, 
foiij. ; Essentiae  Carui,  fSij.  M.  Fiat  mistura  cujus  sumantur  cochlearia  duo  ampla 
ter  in  die.  (In  cases  in  which  cod-liver  oil  is  indicated.) 

_ B Olei  Morrhum ; Mucilaginis  Tragacanthae,  ana,  fsij. ; Aqua;  Menthm  Piperit®, 
foiv.  ; tere  bene  simul  ut  fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochlearia  duo  ampla  ter  in  die. 
( This  or  the  preceding  formula  may  be  prescribed  for  persons  who  have  an  insuperable 
disgust  to  the  oil.) 


B Olei  Morrhua;,  fjss. ; Liquoris  Potassae,  fSss. ; Olei  Bergamota;,  f3j.  ; Adipia 
piaeparati,  q.s.  M.  Fiat  unguentum,  sa;p6  utciidum.  (In  scrofulous  ulcerations,  and 
in  obstinate  cutaneous  diseases.) 

IJ;  Tincturae  Nucis  Yomicae,  f3ij.  ; Tincturae  Cinchona’,  f3vj. ; Infusi  Cinchona:, 
fovij.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  unciam  ter  in  die.  (An  excellent  mixture  in 
paralysis  consequent  on  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases. 
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II  Strychniae,  gr.  j.  ; Acidi  Sulphurici  diluti,  min.  ij.;  Spiritus  Vini  Rectificati,  f3j. ; 
Aqum  destillatae,  f3xj.  M,  Fiat  solutio,  cujus  capiat  cochleare  minimum  ter  in  die. 
(Each  fluid  drachm  contains  a twelfth  of  a grain  of  strychnia  in  the  state  of  sulphate.) 

R Strychnias,  gr.  j. ; Acidi  Acetici,  min.  iv.  ; Spiritus  Vini  Rectificati,  f3j.  M,  Fiat 
solutio,  cujus  sumantur  min.  v.  ter  in  die.  (Every  five  minims  contain  a twelfth  of  a 
;grain  of  strychnia  in  the  state  of  acetate.) 

R Tincturae  Nucis  Vomicae,  f^ss. ; OleiOlivse,  foiss.  M.  (Ten  drops  to  be  rubbed 
over  the  temples  three  or  four  times  a day  in  cases  of  amaurosis  depending  on  paralysis 
of  the  optic  nerve.) 

R Potassii  Bromidi,  gr.  xxx.  ; Adipis  praeparati,  §j. ; Bromi,  min.  vj.  M.  Fiat 
ungnentiim.  (About  the  size  of  a walnut  of  this  ointment  should  be  rubbed  over  chronic 
glandular  enlargements  twice  daily.) 


TONICS. 

R Acidi  Phosphorici  diluti,  f?ss. ; Infusi  Calumbae,  fSvij.  Tincturae  Cardamomi 
compositae,  f§ss.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  unciam  ter  in  die.  (In  phosphatic 
deposits  from  the  urine.) 

R Argenti  Nitratis,  gr.  ij. ; Fellis  Bovini  pnrificati ; Extract!  Anthemidis,  ana, 
gr.  XXX.  M.  Divide  inpilulas  duodecim,  quarum  sumatur  una  mane  meridieque.  (In 
chronic  affections  of  the  stomach  accompanied  by  much  pain,  but  without  organic 
disease.)  

R Argenti  Chloridi,  gr.  xxxvj.  •,  Muriatis  Quini®,  gr.  xviij. ; Mann®  dur®,  gr,  viij. 
M.  Fiat  massula  ope  mucilaginis,  et  divide  in  pilulas  duodecim,  quarum  capiat  unam 
sextis  horis.  (An  excellent  tonic  in  the  early  stages  of  tubercular  phthisis,  and  in 
dyspepsia  occurring  in  debilitated  habits.) 

R Argenti  Oxidi,  gr.  vj. ; Extract!  Anthemidis,  gr.  lx.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  xij. 
e quibus  sumatur  una  ter  in  die,  (In  angina  pectoris,  epilepsy,  chorea,  &c.) 


R Solutionis  Mineralis  ut  Lugol,  No.  3,  f§j. ; Liquoris  Arsenicalis,  f^j.  M.  Fiat 
mistura,  cujus  capiat  min.  x.  ter  in  die  e cyatho  vinario  mistur®  sequentis. 


R Decocti  Dulcamar®,  fSvij. ; Syrupi  Aurantii,  f5j.  M.  (This  combination  of 
iodine  and  arsenite  of  potash  will  be  found  very  effectual  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
cutaneous  affections  of  a scaly  character.) 


R Beberi®  Sulphatis,  gr.  xvj. ; Acidi  Sulphurici  diluti,  min.  x. ; Aqu®  destillat®, 
f^iiiss.  ; Syrupi  Florum  Aurantii,  f|ss.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochlearia  duo 
ampla  sextis  horis.  In  cephalagia  or  neuralgic  affections  assuming  a periodic  character. 
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^ R Bismutlii  AIbi,  gr.  lx.  ; Pilulae  Colocynthidis  composlt®,  gr.  1.  ; Syrupi  Zingi- 

eris,  q,  a.  M.  Fiant  pilulaj  xxiv.  quarum  capiat  duas  mane  meridieque,  (In  pyrosis 
with  constipation.) 


R Acidi  Cetrarici,  gr.  xxiv.  ; Extract!  Calumbae,  gr.  xxx.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas 

xij.  quarum  sumatur  uua  quartd  qudque  hord  per  dies  duos,  febre  aggrediente.  (\n 
excellent  febrifuge.) 

^ R Tmcturae  Chiratac,  fiss. ; Extract!  Cinchonae  Flavae  Liquid!,  f3ij. ; Infusi  Casca- 
rillae,  f^viss.  ; Syrupi  Aurantii,  f5vj.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  capiat  cochlearia  ampla  duo 
ter  in  die.  (An  excellent  tonic  mixture  in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases.) 


R Ferri  Pulveris,  gr.  xxxvj. ; Pilulae  Aloes  et  Myrrbae,  gr.  lx.;  Olei  Juniperi,  min. 
X.  M.  Fiat  massula  ope  mucilaginis,  et  in  pilulas  viginti  quatuor  divide  : Capiat  duas 
ter  in  die.  (An  excellent  form  for  administering  iron  in  chlorotic  amenorrhoea.) 


R Fem  Ammonio-tartratis,  gr.  xl. ; Aquae  destillatae,  f^vij. ; Syrupi  Hemidesmi, 
fSj.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochlearia  duo  aiiipla  ter  in  die.  (A  mild  chaly- 
beate tonic. 


R Quiniae  Hydrochloratis,  gr.  xij.  ; Acidi  Hydrochlorici  diluti,  min.  v.  ; Aquae 
destillatae,  f^vij. ; Syrupi  Aurantii  Floris,  fgj.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  capiat  cochlearia 
duo  ampla  ter  in  die.  (A  useful  tonic  mixture  in  chronic  debility.) 


R Quini^  informis,  gr.  ij. ; Acidi  Citrici,  gr.  j.  ; Syrupi  Limonis,  f3j. ; Aquae 
destillatae,  f3vij.  M.  Fiat  haustus;  mitte  tales  sex,  capiat  unum  ter  in  die.  (In  gene- 
ral debility  and  in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases.) 

R Quiniae  Arseniatis,  octavem  partem  grani ; Aquae  destillatae,  f3vij. ; Syrupi 
Aurantii  Floris,  f5j.  M.  Fiat  haustus : Capiat  aeger  unum  talem  quartis  horis  per 
dies  duos,  febre  aggrediente.  (In  tertian  agues,  when  quinia  and  arsenic  separately 
fail  to  cure  the  disease.) 

R Quiniae  Valerianatis,  gr.  viij.  ; Infusi  Cascarillae,  f^iv.  M.  Fiat  mistura  cujus 
capiat  semiunciam  sextis  horis.  (An  excellent  remedy  for  hysterical  and  neuralgic 
affections  occurring  in  debilitated  habits.) 


R Ferri  Bromidi,  gr.  lx. ; Syrupi  Aurantii  Floris,  foss. ; Aquae  Aurantii,  foiss.  JI. 
Fiat  solutio,  cujus  capiat  cochleare  minimum  sextis  horis  ex  cyatho  infusi  amari.  (In 
secondary  syphilitic  diseases  attended  with  debility,  in  anemic  affections,  &c.) 

R Ferri  Carbonatis  Saccharati,  gr.  xxx. ; Pulveris  Myrrbae,  gr.  xxiv. ; Pulveris  ^ 
Aromatic!,  gr.  xxx.  M.  Divide  in  partes  aequales  duodecim,  quarum  sumatur  una  ter 
in  die.  (An  excellent  combination  in  the  protracted  diarrhoeas  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood.) 

R Ferri  Ammonio-citratis,  gi’.  lx. ; Aquae  Aurantii,  f^viiss.;  Sj'nipi  Simplicis,  fj-^s. 

M.  I'iat  mistura  cujus  capiat  cochleare  amplum  quartis  horis.  (An  agreeable  form 
for  administering  a mild  preparation  of  iron.) 
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R Ferri  lodidi,  gr.  xxx. ; Croci,  in  pulvere,  gr.  cxx. ; Sacchari  puri,  §iv.  M.  Fiant 
Trochisci,  No.  120  ; sumantur  sex  usque  ad  decern  quotidie ; Pierqtjtn.  (An  agree- 
able mode  of  administering  the  iodide  of  iron  in  amenorrhoea  and  chlorosis.) 

R Ferri  Phosphatis,  gr.  xxx. ; Pulveris  Myrrhse,  gr.  xij.;  Sacchari  puri,  gr.  vj.  M. 
Divide  in  pulveres  sex,  quorum  sumatur  unus  mane  meridieque.  (In  scrofulous  diseases 
of  the ‘bones  in  children. 

R Ferri  Valerianatis,  gr.  xij. ; Olei  Sabinse,  min.  vj. ; Manntedurse,  quantum  suffi- 
cit  nt  fiant  pilulm  sex,  quaruip  capiat  unam  ter  in  die.  (In  chorea  and  other  nervous 
affections  occurring  in  young  girls  about  the  age  of  puberty.) 

R:  Salicin,  gr.  xvj. ; Infusi  Gentianse  compositi,  foviiss. ; Syrupi  Hemidesmi,  f|ss. 
M.  Capiat  cochlearia  ampla  duo  ter  in  die.  (An  excellent  tonic  in  convalescence 
from  acute  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs.) 

R Salicin,  gr.  xl. ; Pulveris  aromatici,  gr.  lx.  M.  Divide  in  partes  asquales  duodecim, 
quarura  capiat  unam  quartfi,  qud,que  liord  per  dies  duos,  febre  aggrediente.  (An  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  sulphate  of  quinia.) 
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In  the  following  table  I have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  give  in  a condensed  form  the  dose  of  each  medicine  not  only  for 
adults  but  also  for  children  of  one  year  of  age,  and  likewise  the 
form  in  which  such  medicine  is  most  generally  exhibited.  When  I 
considev  the  medicine  not  suited  fov  infantile  use,  a hlanlc  is  left 
in  the  column  for  the  dose.  In  most  posological  tables  the  average 
dose  for  an  adult  alone  is  given,  and  the  dose  for  younger  patients 
is  to  be  regulated  by  some  such  rule  as  this  : — The  dose  for  an  adult 
being  1,  suppose  gr.  lx. ; under  one  year  it  will  be  from  1-1 6th  to 
1-I2th,  that  is,  from  gr.  iv.  to  gr.  v.  ; at  two  years  old,  1— 8th  or 
gr.  viii. ; at  three  years  old,  l-6th,  or  gr.  x. ; at  four  years  old,  l-4th 
or  gr.  XV.  ; at  seven  years  old,  l-3rd  or  gr.  xx.  ; at  fourteen  years 
old,  I or  gr.  xxx.  ; and  at  twenty  years  old,  2-3rds  or  gr.  xl. ; and 
from  twenty  to  sixty,  a full  dose.  The  rules  furnished  by  Gaubius 
and  Dr.  Young  differ  somewhat  from  these.  Gaubius  takes  the  dose 
for  an  adult  as  unity,  and  for  other  ages  as  follows  ; — 


One  year  old  . 
Two  years  old 
Tliree  years  old 
Four  years  old 


i 

i 


Seven  years  old i 

Fourteen  years  old  ....  -I 

Twenty  years  old $ 

From  twenty  to  sixty  years  old  1 


Dr.  Young  says  : “ For  children  under  twelve  years,  the  doses  of 
most  medicines  must  be  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  the  age  to 
the  age  increased  by  12.'’  Thus,  for  a child  of  two^  years, 

2 : 2 + 12  : : the  adult  dose,  or  1 : to  the  child's  dose,  or  /.  Or,  to 

2 

state  it  more  simply,  ^ Hence, 


For  one  year. 

_ ^ — 1 
1 + 12 


For  two  years.  For  three  years. 

_ X . . .L  - 1 
2+12  “ 3+12 


For  four  years. 

_i_  ^X 
4+12 


For  .six  years. 

G+12  “ 3 


At  twelve  the  dose  is  one-half  that  of  the  adult. 
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Independent  of  the  general  differences  which  clearly  must  exist  S 
between  the  doses  suited  for  a child  and  an  adult,  other  circura-  § 
stances  must  be  considered  in  regulating  the  dose  we  should  pre-  | 
scribe,  such  as  sex,  habit,  disease,  climate,  mind,  temperament,  race,  | 
and  idiosyncrasy.  ' I 

Habit  powerfully  influences  the  dose  we  should  direct,  and  of  this  | 
statement  the  most  remarkable  example  is  opium.  I myself  had  0 
under  my  care  some  years  ago  a lady,  whom  I repeatedly  saw  drink  f 
off  a wineglassful  of  laudanum  with  no  more  effort  or  effect  than  R 
most  other  people  would  take  a glass  of  sherry.  In  certain  diseases  a 
we  also  see  doses  borne  which  could  not  otherwise  be  tolerated;  .1 
witness  the  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic  that  may  be  administered  *« 
in  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint,  without  producing  nausea ; and  the  a 
large  quantity  of  opium  that  may  be  administered  in  senile  gan-  S 
grene.  The  most  remarkable  case  on  record,  of  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  disease  and  habit  in  establishing  a tolerance  of  otherwise 
potent  medicines,  is  that  related  by  Zeviani  of  a woman  named  i 
Galvani,  who  in  falling  down  stairs  divided  her  urethra  by  coming  ; 
into  contact  with  a knife  ; the  wound  healed,  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  permeability  of  the  passage,  and  for  thirty-four  years  she  could 
only  void  her  urine  by  vomiting  it  up  daily.  To  relieve  the  excru-  j 
ciating  agony  attendant  upon  this  process,  she  had  recourse  to  opium, 
and  in  the  thirty-four  years  consumed  two  cwt  of  the  crude  drug, 
her  daily  dose  at  last  being  two  hundred  grains. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  item  to  enter  into  the  prescriber  s ■ 
calculation  is  idiosyncrasy,  by  which  term  is  meant  the  peculiar  effects  J 
some  medicines  exert  over  particular  persons.  I have  had  under  my  1 
care  patients  whom  the  smallest  dose  of  assafoetida  would  make  m 
faint ; I have  had  also  patients  to  whom  I could  never  administer  1 
iodide  of  potassium  without  the  induction  of  severe  coryza.  I have 
seen  others  in  whose  case  the  smallest  particle  of  mercury  was  inad-  0 
missible,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  salivation  which  it  would  0 
bring  on.  The  most  remarkable  idiosyncrasy  with  which  I am  ■ 
acquainted  existed  in  an  individual  whom  I knew,  who  would  fall  m 
down  in  a fit  were  any  person  to  persevere  in  cracking  his  nails  in  m 
his  presence:  at  the  first  sound  his  face  became  congested  and  livid,  .■ 
and  were  the  operator  cruel  enough  to  persevere  with  the  experi-  a 
ment,  he  would  go  off,  almost  as  if  in  epilepsy,  although  at  all  other  0 
times  free  from  any  such  tendency.  0 
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Absinthium 

Acetum 

Colchici 

Opii 

Scillffi 

Aciduin  Benzoicum. 

Citricum  . 
Gallicum  . 


Hydrocyanicum  dilutum 
Muriaticum  dilutum  . . 
Nitricum  dilutum 
Nitro-hydrochloricum 
dilutum  . . 

Oxalicum  .. 
Phosphoricum  dilutum 
Sulphuricum  dilutum . . 
Sulphuricum  aromaticum 
Tannicum  .. 


Dose  for  an  Adult. 


Tartaricum 
.ffither  Aceticus 

Snlphuricus 
Allium  ..  • 

Aloine  .. 

Alumen 


Ammoniacum  _ . • 

Ammonias  arsenias 

bicarbonas 
liquor  .. 

hydrosulphuretum  .. 
hydrochloras 
carbonas  (Antacid) . . 

(Emetic)  . . 
(Stimulant) 

Antimonii  oxidum 

pidvis  compositus  . . 
sulphuretum 
Bulphuretum  prsecipi- 
tatum 

Antimonium  tartaratum,  viz. 

(Diaphoretic) . . 
(Emetic) 
(Expectorant) 
(Sedative) 

Aqua  Anethi 
Anisi 
Camphorse 
Carui 
Cassi® 

Chalybeata  . . 
Cinnamomi  . . 

Foeniculi 

Laurocerasi 

Magneslffi  bicarbonatis  . . 
Menth®  piperit® 
pulegii 
viridis 

Picis  liquid® 

Pimentffi 

Potass®  effervescens 
Sod®  effervescens 
Argenti  chloridum  . . 

nitras  (Tonic) 

Argenti  oxidum 
Arsenici  iodidum  . . 
Arsenicum  album  .. 
Assatetida 
Auri  iodidum 

perchloridum 
peroxydum  . . 
pulvis 


Dose  for  a Child 
aged  1 year. 


gr.  XXX.  to  gr.  lx. 
i^ij.  to  f^ss. 
f^ss.  to  ^ij. 
min.  X.  to  min.  xxx. 
f^ss.  to  f^iss. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  xxx. 
gr.  XX.  to  gr.  lx. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

min.  j.  to  min.  ij. 
f^ss.  to  f^j. 
i^ss.  to  fy. 

f^ss.  to  f^j- 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  Ij. 
fjss.  to  fjj. 
i^ss.  to  f3j. 
f^ss.  to  fy. 
gi-.  ij.  to  gi-.  X. 

gr.  X.  to  gv.  XXX. 
fgss.  to  f^ij. 
f^ss.  to  f^ij. 

3SS.  to  3j. 
gr.  i to  gr.  iij. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  xxx. 


gr.  X.  to  gr.  xxx. 
gr.  l-12th  to  gr.  1-1 0 th 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  xxx. 
min.  X.  to  min.  xxx. 
min.  iv.  to  min.  vj. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  xxx. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  X. 
gr.  XX.  to  gr.  xxx. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  X. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  V. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  cxx. 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  iv. 


gr.  l-12th  to  gr.  l-6th 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  V. 
gr.  1-lOth  to  gr.  l-6th 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 
f^ss.  to  fsiij. 
fjss.  to  Qij. 
f^ss.  to  f^j. 
f^.  to  fsiv. 
fjj.  to  fsiv. 
fai-  to  fjij. 
fjj.  to  f5iv. 
fjj.  to  f5iv. 
f5ss.  to  fy. 
fsss.  to  fsiij. 
f^.tofSij. 
fjj.  to  fjij. 
f^j.  to  f^ij. 

Oj.  to.  Oij. 
fSi-  to  f^ij- 
f^ij.  to  fsviij. 
fsij.  to  fsviij. 
gr.  iij.  to  gi-.  V. 
gr.  l-6th  to  gr.  iij. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j. 
gi-.  1-lOtli  to  gr.  l-4th. 
gr.  1-lGtli  to  gr.  l-8th 
gr.  X.  to  gi'.  xxx. 
gr.  l-16th  to  gr.  1-lOth 
gr.  l-20th  to  gr.  l-16th, 
gr.  1-lOth  to  gr.  l-4th, 
gr.  l-4th  to  gr.  l-3rd 


min.  ss.  to  min.  j. 
min.  V.  to  min.  x. 


gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j. 


min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 
ditto. 


ditto. 

min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
gr.  i to  gr.  it 


min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 
ditto. 


gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 


min.  j.  to  min.  ij. 


Form  of 
Administration. 


In  powder  or  infusion. 

In  water. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

Largely  diluted.  _ 

In  draught  or  mixture. 
Suspended  in  water  or 
in  pili. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  pill,  draught,  or  nffx- 
tm’e. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  infusion. 

In  pill. 

In  powder,  pill,  or  mix- 
ture. 

In  pill  or  emulsion. 

In  pill  or  solution. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  pill  or  solution. 

ditto. 

In  draught. 

In  pill  or  solution. 

In  pill  or  powder. 

ditto. 

In  electuary. 

In  pill. 


fjss.  to  f5j. 


gr.  1-1 2th  to  gr.  i 


fjss.  to  fy. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
ditto._ 

min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 
f3ss.  to  f^j- 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


In  draught  or  mixture. 

In  draught. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  draught, 
ditto. 

In  pill, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

' ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
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Dose  for  an  Adult. 

Dose  for  a Child 
aged  1 year. 

Form  of 
Administration. 

• 

] 

Balsamum  Canadense 

gr.  XX.  to  gr.  XXX. 

In  pill  or  emulsion. 

i 

i 

Peruvianum 

rain.  XX.  to  min.  xl. 

Suspended  in  mixture. 

] 

Barii  bromidum 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 

In  draught  or  mixture. 

] 

chloridum 

' gr.  ij.  to  gi\  V. 

ditto. 

J 

Beberi®  sulphas 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 

.. 

In  pill  or  mixture. 

1 

Bismuthnm  album 

gr.  X.  to  gr.  XXX. 

Suspended  in  mixture. 

3 

Borax 

gr.  XX.  to  gr.  XXX. 

• ♦ • • 

In  solution  or  powder. 

F 

Bromisolutio 

min.  iij.  to  min.  vj. 

In  draught. 

Black  drop 

min.  V.  to  min.  viij. 

.. 

ditto. 

a 

Calcli  bromidum 

gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

In  pilL 

Calomelas  (Alterative) 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

gr.  1 to  gr.  j. 

In  powder  or  pilL 

(Antiphlogistic) 

gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 

ditto. 

(Cathartic) 

gr.  ij.  to  gr.  vj. 

gr.  i to  gr.  j. 

ditto. 

Calx  chlorata 

gr.  ij.  to  gr.  V. 

In  draught. 

{ 

Cambogia 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 

•••  • • 

In  piU  or  suspended  in 

Camphora 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  X. 

draught. 

InpUI,  bolus,  or  suspend- 
ed in  draught 

In  pilL 

Capsicum 

gr.  ij.  to  gr.  viij. 

' 

Carrara  water 

f^ij.  to  f^vj. 

.. 

In  draught. 

Cassi®  pulpa 

§S3.  to  5iij. 

In  confection. 

Catechu 

gr.  X.  to  gr.  lx. 

gr.  ^ to  gr.  ij. 

In  powder  or  pUl. 

1 

i 

Cerevisi®  fermentum 

f^ij.  to  fjiv. 

In  mixture. 

Ceri®  Nitras 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

In  pill. 

; 

Oxalas 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

ditto. 

Cetrarln  . . 

gr.  ij.  to  gr.  V. 

.. 

ditto. 

Chloroformum 

min.  V.  to  min.  xxx. 

• • • « 

In  draught  suspended  by 

Cinchon®  cortex  (Antiperiodic) 

gr.  lx.  to  gr.  cxx. 

mucilage,  <fcc. 
In  powder. 

(Tonic) 

gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 

ditto. 

Cinchonia 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 

In  piU. 

Confectio  Cassi® 

gr.  cxx.  to  5j. 

As  confection. 

Catechu  composita  . . 

gr.  xxx.  to  gr.  cxx. 

ditto. 

Piperis  . . 

gr.  xxx.  to  gr.  cxx. 

ditto. 

Eos®  canin® 

gr.  lx.  to  gr.  cxx. 

ditto. 

Eos®  gallic® 

gi’.  X.  to  gr.  cxx. 

ditto. 

Scammonii 

gr.  X.  to  gr.  xxx. 

ditto. 

Senn® 
Sulphur  is. . 

gr.  cxx.  to  3ss. 
gr.  cxx.  to  3ss. 

.. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Terebinthin® 

gi\  cxx.  to  3iv. 

Eubbed  up  with  water. 

Conia 

gr.  l-50th  to  gr.  l-30th. 

In  pill. 

Copaiba  . . 

min.  X.  to  fy. 

In  emulsion. 

Corrosivum  sublimatum 

gi-.  l-12th  t(T gr.  l-8th. 

In  pill  or  solution. 

Creasotum 

min.  j.  to  min.  v. 

In  draught  or  pill. 

Creta  pr®parata 

gr.  X.  to  gr.  cxx. 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

In  powder  or  mixture. 

Cubeb®  pulvis 

Cupri  sulphas  (Astringent  & Tonic) 

gr.  XX.  to  gr.  cxx. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iij. 

In  powder, 
lu  pill. 

(Emetic) 

gr.  xij.  to  gr.  xv. 

In  draught. 

Cuprum  ammoniatum 

gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iv. 

In  pill. 

Cusso 

f5ss.  to  f3j. 

.. 

In  infusion. 

Decoctum  Act®®  .. 

fSi-  to  fsU- 

In  draught  or  mixture. 

Aloes  compositum  . . 

f5ss.  to  f31j. 

ditto. 

Alth®®  . . 
Bel® 

f3j.  to  f3ij. 
f^ss.  to  f3ij. 

.. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Cetrari®.. 

f^j.  to  f^iv. 

ditta 

Chimaphll® 

tsi-  to  fjij. 

ditto. 

Cinchon®  Flav® 

to  f3ij. 
f3ij.  to  f5ss. 

ditto. 

Colocynthidis 

ditto. 

Gall® 

i3SS.  to  f^ij. 

ditto. 

i 

Granati  radicls 

f^iv.  to  f^viy. 

ditto. 

Guaiaci.. 

fjij.  to  f^iv. 

ditto. 

H®matoxyli 

f3j.  to  f^y. 

.. 

ditto. 

Hordei  .. 

f3j.  to  f^y. 

4 

ditto. 

Lichenis  islandicl  (Oe- 
traria) 

to  f^ij. 

ditto. 

Mezerei  .. 

f^y.  to  f^iv. 

ditto. 

Pareir®  . . 

f^.  to  f, jiij. 

ditto. 

Pyrol®  {ChimaphiloB) 

f3j.  to  f^ij. 

• • • ■ 

ditto. 

Quercus . . 

f3j.  to  f^iv.  ' 

ditto. 

Sars® 

f^iv.  to  f^viij. 

• • • • 

ditto.  ' 

compositum  .. 

fjiv.  to  f^vj. 

ditto. 

- 1 
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'♦ 


Decoctnm  Scoparii  . . 

conipositum 

Taraxuci 

Tonnentiil® 

Ulmi  . 

IDelpbinia 
, Digitalinum 
, Digitalis  (Diuretic)  . . 
(Sedative) 


Elaterina 
Elaterium 
Emelina,  pure 

impure 
Ergota  .. 

Ergotin  . . 

Essentia  Anisi 
Garni 

Foeniculi  . . 

Zingiberis . . 

Extractum  Aconiti . . • • 

Aloes  Barbadensis  .. 
Socotrinse 
Anthemidis 
Belm  liquidum 
Belladonnm 
Calainbce 

Cannabis  Indicse  . . 
Cinchonse  flavce  liqui- 
dum . . 

Colchici 

aceticum  . . 
ColocjTitliidis  compo- 
situm , . 

Conii 

Cotyledon 

liquid!  .. 
Ergota;  liquidum  . . 
Filicis  liquidum 
Fulipnis 
Gentianse 
GlycyrrhiZEe 
Hosmatoxyli  _ ■ • 

Hydrocotyle  Asiatica; 
Hyoscyami 
Jalapa;  . . 

Kramerise 
Lactucce 
Lupuli  . . 
Nucis-vomicse 
Opii 

Liquid! 

Pareirae  liquidum  . , 


Dose  for  a ChBd 
aged  1 year. 


f3j.  to  fsiv. 

f^i.  to  siv. 

fsj.  to  f5ij. 

fjj.  tof^iss. 

f5ij.tof5vj. 

gr.  ]-12tli  to  gr.  l-4tn 

gr.  l-50tb  to  gr.  l-20th. 

gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. 

gr.  j.  to.  gr.  iij. 


gr.  l-30th  to  1-lOth. 
gr.  1-lGtb  to  gr.  l-4th. 
gr.  l-8th  to  ss. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iij. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  lx. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  iv. 
min.  X.  to  min.  xl. 
min.  X.  to  min.  xl. 
min.  X.  to  min.  xxx. 
min.  X.  to  min.  xl. 
gr.  1-Gth  to  gr.  l-3rd. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XV. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XV. 
gr.  X.  to  gjr.  xxx. 

^ss.  to  f^ij. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  2-Srd  to  gr.  v. 

min.  X.  to  min.  xx. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 


gr.  V.  to  gr.  XV. 
gr.  iij.  to  gi-.  V. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 
f^ss.  to  f3j. 
min.  X.  to  min.  xx. 
gr.  xviij.  to  gr.  xxiv. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  X. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  xxx. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  xxx. 
gi'.  X.  to  gr.  xxx. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iij. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  XV. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  xl. 
gr.  XX.  to  gr.  xl. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 

I gr.  BS.  to  gr.  iij. 

I gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iv. 
min.  X.  to  min.  xl. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  xxx. 


Quassiae 
Rhei 

Sabadillae 
Sarsse  liquidum 
Senna;  fiuidum  . ■ 
Sennae  fluidum  et  Spi 
gelia;  fluidum 
Stramonil . 

Taraxaci 
Uva;  ursi 
Veratri  viridis  (Emetic) 
Voratri  viridis  (Seda- 
tive) . . 


Fel  Bovinum  Purifleatum 
Ferri  acetatis  tinctura 

nmmonio-chloridum 
et  ammoniae-citras 


gr.  V.  to  gr.  XV. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  I to  gr.  i. 
f5ss.  to  fjij. 
f^j.  to  f^ij. 

fjss.  to  fjj. 
gr.  i to  gr.  ss. 
gr.  V.  gr.  XX. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XV. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  iij. 

gr.  l-4th  to  gr.  j. 


gr.  V.  to  gr.  X. 
min.  xxx.  to  fsj. 
gr.  V.  to  gi’.  XV. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  viij. 


gr.  l’-8th  to  gr.  ^th. 


min.  j.  to  min.  v. 
ditto, 
ditto. 

min.  j.  to  min.  ij. 


Foirn  of 
Administration. 


In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  pill, 
ditto. 

In  powder  or  piU. 
ditto. 


In  pill  or  draught, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  draught 

In  pill  or  draught, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
dljto. 

In  pill, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  mixture. 

In  pill, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  draught. 

In  pill, 
ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

In  draught  or  mixture. 

In  draught. 

In  emulsion. 

In  pill  or  draught. 

In  pill, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
di  to. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  draught. 

Rubbed  up  in  draught 
or  mixture. 

In  pill, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  mixture  or  draught, 
ditto. 

ditto. 

In  pill, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

ditto. 


ditto. 

In  draught  or  mixture. 
In  pill. 

In  pill  or  mixture. 
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Medicine. 


Ferri  et  ammoniae-tartras 
arsenias 
bromidura  .. 
carbonas 

saccharata 
et  magnesise  citras 
et  manganesise  carbonas 
saccharata  , . 
et  quiniae  citras 
iodidum 
iodidi  syrupus 
lactas 

oxydum  magneticum 
rubrum 
percyanidum 
pernitras  liquor 
peroxidum 

hydratum 

phosphas 

phosphatis  syrupus 

pulvis 

sulphas 

granulata 

saccharata 

exsiccata 

valerianas 
Ferrum  tartaratum 


Dose  for  an  Adult. 


gr.  V.  to  gr.  riij. 
gr.  l-12th  to  gr.  l-8th. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  viij. 
gl-.  XXX.  to  gss. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XXX. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  X. 

gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  vj. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  V. 
f^ss.  to  fy. 
gr.  vj.  to  gr.  xij. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  XXX.  to  3SS. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  vj. 
f^ss.  to  fy. 
gr.  XXX.  to  5ss. 
gr.  xl.  to  3SS. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  X. 
fl5j.  to  t^iv. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  X. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  viij. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iij. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 


Dose  for  a Cliild 
aged  1 year. 


min.  V.  to  mi 


min.  V.  to  mi 


XX. 


Form  of 
Administration. 


In  pill  or  mixture. 

In  pill. 

In  pill  or  mixture. 

In  bolus, 
ditto. 

In  piU  or  draught. 

In  pill  or  bolus. 

In  pill  or  draught. 

In  pill. 

In  draught  or  mixture. 

In  pill, 
ditto. 

In  bolus. 

In  pill. 

In  draught  or  mixture. 

In  bolus, 
ditto. 

In  pill. 

In  draught  or  mixture. 

In  pill. 

In  pill  or  draught 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  pill, 
ditto. 

In  mixture  or  bolus. 


Galbanum 

Gallm 

Guaiaci  resina 


gr.  X.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XXX. 


In  pill. 

In  pill  or  powder. 
In  confection. 


Hydrargyri  bicyanidum 
bromidum 
iodidum  rubrum 
viride 
iodo-chloridum 
oxydum  rubrum 
sub-bromidum 
Hydrargyrum  cum  creta 

magnesia 

Hydrogenii  peroxidum 


gr.  l-12th  to  gr.  I-8th 

gr.  1-lGth  to  gr.  l-4th 

gr.  1-lCth  to  gr.  l-8th 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij.  ..  " 

gr.  1-1 6 th  to  gr.  1-1 2th 

gr.  ^togr.  S3.  ,, 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij.  . . . .' 

gr.  V.  to  gr.  XXX.  gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 

gr.  V.  to  gr.  XXX.  ditto. 

l^ss.  to  f^ss. 


In  piU. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  powder  or  pill, 
ditto. 

In  draught. 


Indigo 

Infusum  Absinthii  .. 

Allii 

Anthemidis 

Armoracioe  compositum 

Arnicas 

Aurantii  . . 

Bucco 

Calami  aromaticl 
Calumbae  . . 
Caryophylli 
Cascarillae 
Catechu  . . 

Centaurei 
Chiratae 
Cinchonas  flavse 
Cuspariae 
Cusso 

Digitalis  (Diuretic) 

(Sedative)  . . 
Dulcamarae 
Ergot® 

Gall® 

Gentian®  . . 

composititm 

Hemldesmi 

Hydrocotyle  Asiatic® . . 
Juniper!  .. 


gr.  V.  to  gr.  cxx. 
fSj-  to  f5ij. 
foil-  to  I3iy. 
fli-  to  f^ij. 
f^i-  to  f^ij. 
f5ij.  to  f5ss. 

to  f^ij. 
tSj.  to  f^ij. 
fsj.  to  Qij. 
fSi.  to  f^ii. 
fSj.  to  fjij. 
fsi.  to  fjij. 
tai-  to  f^ij. 
fsj-  to  f^ij. 

to  Qij. 
f3j.  to  f3ij. 
fSj.  to  Qij. 

3IV.  to  3Viii. 

^ij.  to  Qss. 

I5i-  to  f^q. 
f5j.  to  fjiij. 
f^ss.  to  t^ij. 

Qss.  to  f^y. 
f3j.  to  fjij. 
to  f^ij. 
to  fsij.. 

t^ij.  to  fjiv.  , 
t5j-  to  fjij. 


f^ss. 


of^j. 

. to  mi 


In  bolus. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
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Medicine. 


.nfusum  Kramerise 
Lini 
Lupuli 
Marrubii  . . 
Maticaj 
Mentlice 
Quassice 
Rhei 

Rosas  acidum 

Sabin  ae 

Sassafras  . . 

Senegas 

Sennje 

Sei’pentariae 

Simarubae 

Spigeliae 

Snmbul 

Uvae  ursi  . . 

Valerianae 

Ipecacuanha  (Emetic) 

(Expectorant) 


: Jalapa  . . 

: .Telly  of  Bark 

Corsican  Moss 


Kamela  .. 

Kino 

Krameria 


Lactncarium 
Limonis  Succus 
Liquor  Ammonias  . . 

acetatis 
citratis 
Arsenicalis  . . 

Arsen  ici  chloridi 
Arsenici  et  Hydrargyri 
hydriodatis 
Barii  chloridi 
Calcii  chloridi 
Calcis 

chloratse 

saccharat 

Chlori 

Ferri  pemitratis 
Morphias  acetatis 

hydrochloratis 
Opii  sedativus  {Cooley) 
Potassae 

effervescens  . . 
permanganatis 
{internally) . . 

Sodas 

arseniatis 
chloratas 
effervescens 
Strychniae  . . 

Lithioe  Carbonas 
Citras 

Lobelia  ..  ..  . 

Lupulina 


Magnesia  (Antacid) . . 

(Cathartic) 

Magnesias  carbonas  (Antacid)  . . 

(Cathartic) 
sulphas  . . 
Manganesias  sul])has 
Manna  . . 


Dose  for  an  Adult. 

Dose  for  a Cliild 
aged  1 year. , 

fsj.  to  f^ij. 

f^ss.  to  f^.  In 

f^ij.  to  f^iv. 
f?j.  to  fsij. 

• . • • 

fsss.  to  fjj. 

f^iij.  to  f^iv. 
f^j.  to  f^ij. 

f^ss.  to  f^ . 

m-  to  m- 

ditto. 

f3j  to  fSij. 

.. 

f^ss.  to  fsij. 

f^ss.  to  fy. 

f^ss.  to  fjij. 

fjss.  to  f5j. 

. . 

f^j.  to  fsij. 

.. 

fsj-  to  f^ij. 

•• 

f^ij.  to  f^iv. 

.. 

to  f5ij. 

.. 

f5J-  to  fsij. 

.. 

f§ss.  to  fjj. 

• • •• 

f^ss.  to  f?j. 

f^ss.  to  f^ij. 

. . 

f3j.  to  fsij. 

gr.  ij.  to  gi'.  iv.  Ii 

gr.  xij.  to  gr.  xxx. 

gr.  i to  gr.  ij. 

gr.  1-1 2th  to  gr. 

gr.  X.  to  gr.  xxx. 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij.  B 

gr.  lx.  to  gr.  cxx. 
gr.  lx.  to  gr.  cxx. 

gr.  lx.  to  3SS. 

I 

gr.  X.  to  gr.  xxx. 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij.  I 

gr.  X.  to  gr.  xxx. 

ditto. 

gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 

I 

fsss.  to  fj-vj. 

. . . . 1 

min.  X.  to  min.  xxx. 

. . • • 

f^ss.  to  f^. 

min.  V.  to  min.  x. 

f^ij.  tof^j. 

min.  X.  to  min.  xx. 

min.  ij.  to  min.  viij. 

.. 

min.  iij.  to  min.  x. 

min.  X.  to  min.  xxx. 

.. 

min.  V.  to  min.  x. 

• • • • 

min.  xxx.  to  fjij. 

f^ss.  to  f^j. 

f5j.  to  fgiv. 

min.  X.  to  min.  xx. 

min.  V.  to  min.  x. 

us  f^.  tof^iij. 

f^ss.  to  fsij. 

min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 

fjss.  to  f^j. 

min.  XX.  to  min.  lx. 

min.  i to  min.  j. 

min.  XX.  to  min.  lx. 

min.  i to  min.  j. 

min.  IV.  to  min.  xxx. 

min.  1 to  min.  j. 

min.  X.  to  f^i. 

.. 

fsij.  to  fjviij. 

.. 

min.  X.  to  f5j. 

min.  X.  to  f^i. 

.. 

min.  iij.  to  min.  x. 

.. 

min.  X.  to  min.  xxx. 

fjvj.  to  fjvuj. 

min.  iij.  to  min.  x. 

. . •• 

gr.  ij.  to  gr.  iv. 

.. 

gr.  iij.  to  gr.  X. 

. gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 

.. 

. gi’.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 

• • • • 

. gr.  X.  to  gr.  xxx. 

gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. 

. gr.  XX.  to  gr.  lx. 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  iv. 

. gr.  XV.  to  gr.  xxx. 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 

gr.  lx.  to  gr.  c.xx. 

. gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 

. 3ss.  to  3J. 

.. 

gr.  lx.  to  588. 

.. 

3j.  to  3ij. 

gr.  V.  to  gr.  X. 

Form  of 
Administration. 


ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto 

ditto. 

ditto. 

powder 

ditto. 


In  powder. 


ditto. 


ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  draught, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  draught  or  mixture. 
In  draught. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto. 

In  draught, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  effervescing  solution. 
In  pill  or  draught. 

In  pill  or  powder. 

In  pill  or  draught. 

In  powder,  draught,  or 
mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
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Dose  for  an  Adult. 

Dose  for  a Child 
aged  1 year. 

Mannito . . 

388.  to  3j. 

gr.  ij.  to  gr.  V. 

Mel  Rosaj 

gr.  cxx.  to  '^ss. 

Violffi 

Mistura  Altluem 

gi\  lx.  to  3ss. 
to  f^ij. 

.. 

Ammoniac! 

fjss.  to  l3j. 

Amygdalm . . 

f^i.  to  f51j. 

Creasoti 

ty.  to  i^ij. 

Cretaj 

to  f5ij. 

fsss.  to  fy. 

Ferri  aromatica 

tsi-  to  fjij. 
to  fsij. 

composita 

Guaiaci 

f3SS.  to  f3ij. 

Monesiffl  . . 

fjss.  to  f^ij. 

f^ss.  to  fy. 

Scammonii 

f^ij.  to  f3iv. 

f3i-  to  l3ij. 

Spiritus  vini  gallici 

tS).  to  f^ij. 

Monesia  . . 

gr.  V.  to  gr.  XV. 

Morphia.. 

gr.  1 -4th  to  gr.  ss. 

Morphiffi  acetas 

gr.  l-4th  to  gr.  ss. 

.. 

hydrochloras 

gr.  l-4th  to  gr.  ss. 

.. 

sulphas 

gr.  l-4th  to  gr.  ss. 

Moschus 

gr.  X.  to  gr.  XX. 

Mucuna 

gr.  lx.  to  3ss. 

Myristica 

gr.  X.  to  gr.  XXX. 

Myrrha 

gr.  V.  to  gr.  XXX. 

.. 

Nux-vomica 

gr.  ij.  to  gr.  V. 

.. 

Oleum  Amygdalae  amarae 

min.  l-8th  to  min.  l-4th. 

Anethi 

min.  j.  to  min.  v. 

• • 

Anisi 

min.  ij.  to  min.  viij. 

Anthemidis 

min.  iij.  to  min.  viij. 

Cajuputi 

min.  V.  to  min.  x. 

min.  1 to  min.  1. 

Carui 

min.  j.  to  min.  x. 

Caryophylli 

min.  ij.  to  min.  viij. 

• • • J 

Cassise 

min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 

. . 

Cinnamomi  ^ . . 

min.  j.  to  min.  v. 

Copaihse 

min.  XX.  to  f^j. 

.. 

Coriandri  . . 

min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 

Crotonis 

min.  j.  to  min.  ij. 

Cubebae 

min.  X.  to  min.  xxx. 

.. 

Euphorbiae  lathyris 

min.  iv.  to  min.  viij. 

• • • • 

Foeniculi 

min.  ij.  to  min.  x. 

. . 

Juniperi 

min.  iij.  to  rain.  v. 

.. 

Lavandulae  . . 

min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 

• • • 

Limonis 

min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 

.. 

Menthae  piperitae 

min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 

pulegii 

min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 

> • « • 

viridis 

min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 

• • • • 

Morrhuae 

f3ss.  to  f3ij. 

f^ss.  to  f3j. 

Myristica 

min.  j.  to  min.  v. 

• • « . 

Oliva 

f3j.  to  fSij. 

» • • • 

Pimenta 

min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 

Ricini 

f3ss.  to  f3ij. 

f3ss.  to  fjij. 

Rosmarini 

min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 

Ruta 

min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 

. . 

Sabina 

min.  ij.  to  min.  vj. 

Sassafras 

min.  ij.  to  min  x. 

.. 

Succini 

min.  V.  to  min.  x. 

• • 

Terebinthina  (Anthel- 
mintic) . . 

f3ss.  to  f3ij. 

min.  X.  to  fy. 

(Cathartic) 

f3ij.  to  f5ij. 

min.  X.  to 

(Diuretic) .. 

min.  X.  to  min.  xxx. 

min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 

(Stimulant) 

min.  X.  to  min.  xx. 

min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 

Opium 

gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iij. 

Oxymel 

I^.tofjj. 

Pepslna 

gr.  X.  to  gr.  XX. 

Pilula  Aloes  Barbaden.sis 

gr.  V.  to  gr.  XV. 

Socotriiia 

gr.  V.  to  gr.  XV. 

.. 

et  myrrha 

gr.  X.  to  gr.  XX. 

1 

.. 

Form  of 
Administration. 


In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  pill. 

In  pill  or  draught, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  draught. 

In  confection. 

In  pill  or  powder. 

In  pill  or  mixture. 


In  pill. 


In  pill  or  draught, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

See  p.  567. 

In  pill  or  draught. 

In  draught. 

In  pill  or  draught 

In  draught. 

In  pill  or  draught, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


In  draught  or  enem®- 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  pill. 

To  a gargle. 


In  pill  or  powder. 
In  pill, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
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Medicine. 

Dose  for  an  Adult. 

Dose  for  a Child 
aged  1 year. 

Form  of 
Administration. 

r. 

i 

f ilulsB  Aloes  et  Assafoetidse 
et  Ferri 
ante  cibum  . . 

Asiaticse 

Assafoetida  composit®  . . 
Calomelanos  compnsitse 
7 Cathartic®  composita  . . 

Cambogiffi  composit®  . . 
ColocjTitludis  composit® 
Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami 
Corrosivi  sublimati 
Digitalis  et  Scill® 

Ferri  bromidi 
carbonatis 
iodidi  .. 
sulphatis 

Hydrargyri  (Alterative) 
(Cathartic) 

Ipecacuanha  cum  Scillft 
Opii  sive  Thebaic® 

Plumbi  cum  Opio 
Quini®  sulphatis 
composit® 

Scill®  composit® 

Styracis  composit® 

Piperin  .. 

Plumbi  acetas 
iodidum 

Potassa  sulphurata  . . 

Potass®  acetas  (Cathartic) 
(Diuretic) 

Aqua  effervescens 
bicarbonas . . 
bichromas  . . 
bisulphas  . . 
tartras  acida  (Cathartic) 
(Dim’etic) 

carbonas  . . 
chloras 
citras 
liquor 

nitras  (Diuretic) 
nitras  (Refrigerant)  . . 
sulphas 
. tartras 
Potassii  bromidum 
cyanidum 
iodidum 

Pulvis  amygdal®  compositus  . . 
Antimouialis 
Aromaticus  . . 

Auri 

Catechu  compositus 
Cret®  aromaticus 

cum  opio 

Elaterii  compositus 

Ferri 

Gall® 

Ipecacuanh®  cum  opio  . . 
Jalap®  compositus 
Kino  cum  opio 
Lobeliai 
Podophylli  . . 

Rhci  (Stomachic) 
(Cathartic) 
compositus 
Sallnus  compositus 
Scammonii  compositus  .. 
Tragacanth®  compositus 
Veretri  Viridis  (Emetic) 
(Sedative) 

Quinia  .. 

amorphous  .. 

Qniniffi  acetas 

gr.  X.  to  gr.  XV. 

No.  1 to  3. 

No.  1 to  2. 

No.  1 to  2. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XV. 

No.  1 to  2. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XX 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XV. 

No.  1 to  3. 

No.  1 to  4. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 

No.  1 to  2. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  X. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XV. 
gr.  iij.  to  gi\  V. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  X. 
gr.  iv.  to  gi-.  viij. 

No.  2 to  5. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  X. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  ij.  to  gi-.  viij. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 
gr.  cxx.  to  3SS. 
gr.  X.  to  gi’.  XX. 
faij.  to  fsviij. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XXX. 
gr.  1-Sth  to  gr.  iv. 
gr.  XXX.  to  gr.  lx. 
jss.  to  §j. 
gr.  XX.  to  gr.  lx. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  XXX.  to  gi‘.  CXX. 
min.  X.  to  l^ij. 
gl'.  XXX.  to  xl. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  lx. 
gr.  lx.  to  3s9. 
gr.  cxx.  to  5j. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  xij. 
gr.  l-8th  to  gr.  l-4th. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  xv. 
gr.v.  to  gl’.  lx. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  l-4tb  to  gr.  iij. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  lx. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XXX. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  lx. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  X. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  X. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 
gl’.  XX.  to  gr.  lx. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XXX. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  X. 
gr.  XX.  to  gr.  lx. 
gr.  XXX.  to  gr.  lx. 
gr.  cxx.  to  Jss. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  lx.  to  gr.  cxx. 
gl’.  iij.  to  gr.  vj. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  V. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 

• • • • 

1 • • • • 

gr.  i to  gr.  j._ 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j. 

gr.  j to  gr.  V. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  V. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j. 

gr.  ^ to  gr.  ss. 

gr.  ij.  to  gr.  V. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 

In  pill, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  pill. 

In  pill  or  mixture. 

In  piU. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto. 

, ditto. 

In  draught. 

In  draught  or  mixture. 

In  pill  or  draught. 

In  draught  or  mixture. 

In  confection  or  mixtm’e. 

In  mixture. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  draught. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  draught. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto. 

In  pill  or  powder, 
ditto. 

In  pill. 

In  powder  or  bolus. 

In  powder  or  mixture. 

In  powder, 
ditto. 

In  pill, 
ditto. 

In  pill  or  powder. 

In  bolus. 

In  powder. 

In  pill, 
ditto. 

In  powder, 
ditto. 

In  draught, 
ditto. 

In  powder. 

In  draught  or  mixture. 

In  pill, 
ditto. 

In  pill  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
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Quiniae  nrsenias 
citras 
murias 
nitras 

pliosphas  . . 
sulphas 
tannas 
tartras 

valerianas  . . 
Quinidia  (Febrifuge) 
(Tonic) 


Resinse  Jalapaa 

Podophylli . . 
Scammonii . . 


Sabadilla 
Sagapenum 
Salicin  (Febrifuge)  .. 

(Tonic) 

Santonine  (brown)  . . 

(pure) 

Sapo  Crotonis 
Jalapinus 
Scammonium 
Sciila  (Expectorant) 

(Diuretic) 

Scoparin 
Sinapis  (Emetic) 
aiba 
Sodaj  acetas 
arsenias 
biboras 
bicarbonas 
carbonas 
chiorataa  liquor 
exsiccata 
et  potassae  tartras 
hyposulphis  .. 
phosphas 
sulplias 

Sodii  auro-terchloridum 
cliloridum 
iodidum 

Solutio  alkalina  {Brandish) 
Elaterinse 

Spiritus  iEtheris  nitrosi 
.^Itheris 

compositus 

Ammoniae 

aromaticus 

foetidus 

Armoraciae  compositu 
Cajuputi  . . 
Chloroformi 
Camphora  .. 

Fuliginis  . . 

Juniperi  . . 
Lavandulae 
Menthse  piperita 
Myristicae  . . 
Pyroxilicus 
Rosmarini  . . 

Strychnia 

Succus  Belladonnae  .. 

Colchici  , . 

Conii 

Cotyledon  . . 

Digitalis 
Hyoscyami  .. 

Limonis 


Dose  for  an  Adult. 


gr.  1-lOth  to  gr.  l-4th 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  XX. 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 

gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. 

gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 


gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 
gr.  I to  gr.  iij. 
gi\  ij.  to  gr.  V. 


gr.  J.  to  gr.  viij. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  XX.  to  gr.  xl. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  V. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  X. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  X. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  iss. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  vj. 

3ss.  to  3j. 
gr.  lx.  to  gr.  cxx. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  xix. 
gr.  1-12  th  to  gr.  1-8  th. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XXX. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XXX. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XXX. 
min.  X.  to  min.  xxx. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XX. 
gr.  lx.  to  3j. 
gr.  lx.  to  cxx, 

3ss.  to  3iss. 

3SS.  to  3j. 

gr.  l-20th  to  gr.  l-15th, 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  cxx. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  XV. 
f3ss.  to  f^ij. 
min.  xxx.  to  min.  xl. 
f^ss.  to  f^iij. 
f3j.  to  f^ilj. 
fjss.  to  f^ij. 
f5ss.  to  fjiss. 
min.  xxx.  to  f^j. 
f^ss.  to  f3j. 
f^ss.  to  f3j. 
min.  X.  to  min.  xxx. 
min.  X.  to  min.  xl. 
min.  XX.  to  f^j. 
min.  XX.  to  min.  xxx. 
min.  X.  to  min.  xxx. 
min.  X.  to  min.  xxx. 
min.  X.  to  min.  xxx. 
min.  X.  to  min.  xxx. 
min.  V.  to  min.  xx. 
min.  V.  to  min.  xxx. 
gr.  l-12th  to  gr.  l-8th. 
min.  XX.  to  min.  xl. 
min.  V.  to  min.  xx. 
min.  xxx.  to  f^j. 
f^vj.  to  flj. 
f^ss.  to  f3j. 
min.  XX.  to  min.  xl, 
f5J.  to  fsiv. 


Dose  for  a ChUd 
aged  1 year. 


gr.  I to  gr.  j. 


gr.  ^ to  gi-.  j. 


gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XX. 


min.  v.  to  min.  x. 


min.  j.  to  min,  v. 
ditto. 

min,  y.  to  min.  v. 


min.  j.  to  min.  v. 


Form  of 
Administration. 


In  pill  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


In  pill  or  draught. 

In  pill. 

In  pUl,  draught,  powder. 


See  article. 

In  pill. 

In  bolus. 

In  pill  or  mixture. 

In  lozenge,  pill,  draught 
ditto. 

In  pill, 
ditto. 

In  draught. 

In  pill, 
ditto. 

In  draught  or  mixture. 

In  draught, 
ditto. 

In  draught  or  mixture. 

In  pill  or  draught. 

In  draught. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  pill  or  powder. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  pill. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  draught. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  pill. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
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Medicine. 


Dose  for  an  Adult. 


Succus  Scoparii 

Taraxaci  _ .. 

Sulphur  (Cathartic) . , 

(Stimulant) 
iodatum 
prsecipitatum 
Suppositoria  Acidi  Tannici 
Morphiae 

Syrupus  Aceti 

Acidi  citrici 

Aim 

Althseaj 
Aurantii 

floris 
Cinchonse  .. 

Croci 

Feni  iodidi_ 

Ferri  lactatis 

phosphatis 
Guaici 
Heniidesmi 
Ipecacuanhoe  (Emetic) 

(Expectorant) 

Limonis 
Mori 

Morphiae  acetatis 
muriatis 
Papaveris  .. 

Potassii  cyanidi 
Rhamnl  . . 

Rhei 

Rhceados  . . 

Rosse  gallicae 
Sarzae 

Scillae  (Emetic) 

(Expectorants) 
compositus 

Sennaa 

Tolutanus  .. 

Violae 

Zingiberis . . 


Tamarindus 

Tannin 

Terebinthina  Canadensis 
Cilia  . . 

Tinctura  Absinthii 
Aconiti 
Actaeae 
Aloes 
Aniicaa 
Assafoetidffi 
Aurantii 
Belladonnas 
Benzoin!  composita  . . 
Bucco 
Calumbae 

Camphorae  cum  opio  . . 
Cannabis  indicae 

aetherca 

Cantharidis 

Capsici 

Cardamom!  Composita 
Cascarillae 
Castorci  . . 

Catechu  .. 

Chiratae  . . 

Cinchonas  composita . . 
flavae 

Clnnamomi 
Cocci  Cacti 
Colchlci  seminis 
Colocynthidls 


f5ss.  to  f^ij. 
fgss.  to  f^ij. 
gr.  cxx.  to  3SS. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XXX. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 
gr.  cxx.  to  3SS. 


to  f^j. 
fSij-  to  fsj. 
f3SS.  to  f^j. 

Qss.  to 

f§ij.  to  fjss. 

t^ss.  to  f^ij. 

f3j.  to  fsss. 

f^ij.  to  fsss. 

min.  XV.  to  min.  lx. 

fSij.  to  fjss. 

fSj-  to  f^ij. 

f3j-  to  f5U. 

fy.  to  f^ss. 

f5i-  to  fgij. 

to  f^ij. 
f^j.  to  f3ij. 
f3j-  to  f3ij. 

(588.  to  f^iss. 
f^ss.  to  fsiss. 
f^ss.  to  fsj. 
fS'j-  to  t^vj. 
fjss.  to  fsj. 

f^SS.  tofgj. 

f^ss.  to  fy. 

t>s.  to  f^. 

f3iv.  to  f^rj. 

fsj-  to  f^ij. 

min.  X.  to  min.  xxx. 

to  f^ij. 

(588.  to  f3j. 
fjj.  to  fsss. 
f5j-  to  f^ij. 
f^ij.  to  f3SS. 


§88.  to  §iss. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  X. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XXX. 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XXX. 
f^ij.  to  £388. 
min.  V.  to  min.  x. 
f^ss.  to  fjij. 
min.  XXX.  to  £388. 
min.  X.  to  fjj. 

£388.  to  f^ij. 

£388.  to  £3ij. 
min.  XX.  to  £33. 
£388.  to  £3ij. 

£3ss.  to  £31). 

£388.  to  f^ij. 

£3ss.  to  £3ij. 
min.  XX.  to  £3]. 
min.  X.  to  rain.  xx. 
min.  V.  to  min.  XL 
min.  XX.  to  £3). 
£3ss.  to  £3ij. 
f3ss.  to  ^y. 

£3j.  to  £388. 

£388.  to  £3ij. 

£333.  to  £3ij. 

£3ss.  to  ^ij. 

£3ss.  to  13ij. 

£388.  to  £3ij. 
f3ss.  to  £3ij. 

£368.  to  £3!). 
min.  X.  to  min.  xv. 


Dose  £or  a Child 
aged  1 year. 


min.  ij  to  min.  v. 
min.  y.  to  min.  v. 


£3ss.  to  £3). 
min.  V.  to  min.  x. 


min.  V.  to  min.  x. 
min.  V.  to  min.  x. 
min.  V.  to  min.  x. 


£3ss.  to  £3j. 
min.  X.  to  min.  xx. 


£333.  to£3j. 
min.  13.  to  min.  v. 
min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 
£3ss.  to  £3J. 
min.  X.  to  min.  xxx 
f3ss.  to  £33. 


Form  o£ 
Administration. 


min.  V.  to  mi 


X. 


In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto. 

In  conlection. 
ditto. 

In  pill. 

In  confection. 

One  as  required. 

One  as  required. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  draught. 

In  mixture. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  draught. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


In  confection  or  mixture. 

In  pill. 

In  pill  or  emulsion, 
ditto. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto.- 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
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Dose  for  an  Adult. 

Dose  for  a Child 
aged  1 year. 

Form  of 
Administration. 

Tiiictura  Conii  fructus 

min.  XX.  to  min.  xl. 

In  draught  or  mixture. 

Croci 

f^ss.  to  f^ij. 

• • • • 

d'tto. 

Cubebse  . . 

fSj.  to  f^ij. 

• • • • 

ditto. 

Digitalis  (Diuretic) 

min.  XX.  to  min.  xxx. 

min.  j.  to  min.  ij. 

ditto. 

(Sedative)  . , 

fsss.  to  ty. 

ditto. 

Elaterii 

t^ss.  to  fsij. 

* • • • 

ditto. 

Ergotaj 

min.  X.  to  f^. 

• • • • 

ditto. 

Ferri  acetatis 

min.  xxx.  to  f^. 

min.  j.  to  min.  v. 

ditto. 

ammonlo-chloridi 

min.  X.  to  min.  xl. 

ditto. 

aiiraiitiacea 

f3j.  to  f5iv. 

• • • • 

ditto. 

perchloridi 

min.  X.  to  fjss. 

• • . • 

ditto. 

Fuliginis  , . 

foi-  to  f3ij. 

• • • . 

ditto. 

Gallse 

f3ss.  to  J3ij. 

• • « • 

ditto. 

Gambogiae 

f3ss.  to 

• • • • 

ditto. 

Gentianas  composita  . . 

f3ss.  to  ^ij. 

• • • « 

ditto. 

Guaiaci  ammoniata  . . 

f3ss.  to  fsy. 

• • • • 

ditto. 

Hellebori  .. 

f33  tof^ij. 

. . 

ditto. 

Hyoscyami 

f^ss.  to  f^ij. 

min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 

ditto. 

lodi 

min.  V.  to  min.  xx. 

• . • • 

ditto. 

Jalap® 

f^ss.  to  f^ij. 

• « • • 

ditto. 

Kino 

f^ss.  to  f3ij. 

min.  V.  to  min.  x. 

ditto. 

ICiameri® . . 

f^ss.  to  f3ij. 

• . . . 

ditto. 

Lavandul®  composita 

min.  xxx.  to  f^ij. 

rain.  V.  to  rain.  x. 

ditto. 

Limonis  . . 

f^ss.  to  f^ij. 

• • • • 

ditto. 

LobeU®  . . 

f5ss.  to  f3j. 

• • . • 

ditto. 

®therea 

min.  XX.  to  min.  xl. 

• • • • 

ditto. 

Lupuli 

f^ss.  to  f^ij. 

ditto. 

Matic® 

to  f3ij. 

• • . . 

ditto. 

Monesi®  . . 

to  f3ij. 

ditto. 

Myrrh®  . . 

fSi-  to  f3ij. 

. . . . 

ditto. 

Nucis  vomic® 

min.  v.  to  min.  xxx. 

. . 

In  draught 

Opii 

min.  X.  to  min.  xxx. 

. . • . 

III  draught  or  mixture. 

Pinus  Laricis 

f^ss.  to  f3ij. 

. . 

ditto. 

Quini®  composit® 

fy.  to  fjss. 

. . 

ditto. 

Rhei 

toj-  to  f^iij. 

. . 

ditto. 

et  Aloes 

f^ss.  to  f3iij. 

. . 

ditto. 

Sabin® 

f^ss.  to  f3j. 

ditto. 

Scill® 

min.  X.  to  min.  xxx. 

• • . • 

ditto. 

Seneg®  . . 

f^ss.  to  f3j. 

. . 

ditto. 

Senn® 

fy.  to  f^ss. 

. . 

ditto. 

Serpentari® 

fSj-  to  f^ij. 

• • 

ditto. 

Stramonii  .. 

min.  X.  to  min.  xxx. 

.. 

ditto. 

Sumbul 

f^'.  to  f3ij. 

.. 

ditto. 

Tolutana  . . 

to  f3ij. 

• • 

ditto. 

Valerian® . . 

fSij.  to  t3iv. 

• • 

ditto. 

ammoniata 

to  f^ij. 

. . 

ditto. 

composita . . 

to  f^ij. 

.. 

ditto. 

Veratri  viridis 

f^ss.  to  f3ij. 

ditto. 

Veratri®  .. 

min.  v.  to  min.  xv. 

. . 

ditto. 

Zingiberis  .. 

Trochisci  acidi  tannici 
Bismuthi  . . 

Catechu  . . 

Ferri  lactatls 
Morphi®  . . 

et  Ipecacuanh® 

Opii 

min.  XX.  to  fy.' 

6 to  24.  {Daily.) 
10  to  .10.  {Daily.) 
10  to  20.  {Daily.) 
6 to  18.  {Daily.) 
10  to  12.  {Daily.) 
10  to  12.  {Daily.) 
5 to  10.  {Daily.) 

ditto. 

Urea 

gr.  X.  to  gr.  XX, 
\ 

.. 

In  pill  or  draught.. 

Verntria 

gr.  l-14th  to  gr.  1-lOth. 

In  pill. 

Veratrum 

gr.  ij  to  gr.  V. 

ditto. 

Vinum 

f^viij.  to  f^xx. 

In  divided  doses. 

Vinum  Aloes 

f3ss.  to  f^ss. 

.. 

In  draught  or  mixture. 

Antimoniale  (Emetic)  . . 

f^ss.  to  f^'. 

min.  XX.  to  f)y. 

In  draught. 

(Expectorant) 

48S.  to  f3j. 

min.  y.  to  min.  v. 

In  mixture. 

Colchici  , . 

f5ss.  to  f^ij. 

• • • • 

In  draught  or  mixture. 

Ferri 

t^.  to  ftss.  , 

ditto. 

Ipecacuanha  (Emetic) . . 

f3ij.  to  f)5iv. 

min.  XX.  to  f^. 

In  draught. 

(Expectorant) 

min.  X.  to  min.  xl. 

min.  y.  to  min.  v. 

In  mixture. 

Opii 

min.  X.  to  f^ss. 

min.  ss.  to  min.  j. 

In  draught. 
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f Medicine. 

Dose  for  an  Adult. 

Dose  for  a Child 
aged  1 year. 

Form  of 
Administration. 

! Vinuin  Quinise 
Rhei 

ftss.  to  f§j. 
f^ij.  to  fjj. 

min.  V.  to  min.  xx. 
min.  V.  to  min.  xxx. 

In  draught  or  mixture, 
ditto. 

Zinci  acetas 
cyanidum 
oxidum 
sulpbas  (Tonic) 
(Emetic) 
valerianas 
Zingiber 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 
gr.  l-8tb  to  gr.  S3, 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  V. 
gr.  XV.  to  gr.  XXX. 
gr.  3-4tb  to  gr.  j. 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XXX. 

.. 

In  pill  or  mixture. 
In  pill, 
ditto. 

In  piU  or  mixture. 
In  draught. 

In  pill  or  mixture. 
In  powder  or  pill. 

INDEX 
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Abies 

514 

Acid,  lobelic 

343 

balsamea . . 

268 

mararitic 

175 

excelsa  . . 

512 

meconic  . . 

375 

Abietis  resina  < . 

514 

melitic 

298 

Absinthium 

33 

muriatic,  see  hydrochloric. 

Abortifacient  ergotaetia 

283 

myronic  . . 

279 

Abuta  rufescens . . 

260 

nitric 

200 

Acacia  (arabica).. 

307 

commercial 

200 

catechu  .. 

79 

dilute 

586 

Acetum 

68,  388 

pure. . 

200 

aromaticum  . . 

449 

solidified  . . 

202 

britanicum 

69 

nitro  -hydrochloric 

202 

cantharidis 

327 

dilute  586 

gallicum 

68 

nitro-muriatic  . . 

202 

opii 

381 

oxalic  . . 391, 

689 

scillse  . . 

266 

parallinic 

245 

vini 

69 

phosphoric,  dilute 

687 

Acid,  acetic 

197 

pinic 

514 

camphorated 

449 

polygalic  . . 

346 

commercial 

69 

prussic 

404 

dilute 

70 

pyi'oligneous 

197 

glacial 

196 

rhabarberic 

171 

strong 

197 

ricinic 

175 

aconitic  . . 

410 

Scheele’s  . . 

405 

aloetic 

129 

smilasperic 

309 

aloeretinic 

129 

stiychnic  . . 

669 

angelicic  . . 

472 

sulpho  vinic 

451 

arsenious.. 

209 

sulphuric  . . 71,  203 

323 

auric 

628 

aromatic 

76 

benzoic  .. 

338 

commercial  71 

,692 

boracic  . . 

679 

dilute 

76 

carbolic  . . 

52,  433 

pure 

72 

carbonic  .. 

403 

sulphurous 

590 

catechuic . . 

81 

sylvic 

514 

cerotic 

298 

tannic 

96 

cetraric  . . 

612 

tartaric  . . 

392 

cevadic  . . 

41 

valerianic 

60 

chrysophanic 

171 

veradric  .. 

41 

cinchonic . . 

617 

virgeneic  . . 

346 

cinnamic  . . 

348,481 

vitriolic  . . 

71 

cinnamomic 

481 

zootic 

404 

citric 

389 

Acid  tartrate  of  potash. . 

167 

copaivic  . . 

630 

Acidulated  drops 

394 

crotonic  . . 

146 

Acidum,  see  Acids. 

elaiodic  . . 

175 

Aconella 

410 

formic 

420 

Aconite 

409 

gallic 

98 

Acoultia 

412 

gambogic  .. 

135 

Aconitic  acid 

410 

guaiacic  . . 

239 

Aconitina 

410 

hemidcsmic 

309 

Acorns  calamus  . . 

466 

hydrochloric 

198,  687 

Acroleine  . . . . 303, 312 

dilute  686 

Adeps  myristicce 

493 

hydrocyanic  dilute  404 

ovillus  . . 

292 

hydrosulphuric  . 

692 

suillus  . . 

290 

igasuric  . . 

669 

prajparatus 

2.90 

ipccacuanhic 

276 

Adhesive  plaster 

113 

kinic 

617 

Adragantine 

320 

krameric  . . 

104 

jErugo 

213 

lichenic  . . 

611 

TEther 

460 

lichestearlc 

611 

acctlcus  . . 

449 

lithic 

2 

cnntharidalis 

327 

Page 

• chloricns  . . . . 427 

niti’osi  spiritus  . . 250 

:euin  oleum  . . 453 

:is  nitrosi  spiritus  250 

spiritus  compositus  453 

Jithiops  martis  . . . . 652 

jEthiops  per  se  . . . . 537 

Agathotes  cMrayta  . . 612 

Agents,  colouring  ..  675 

pharmaceutical  676 

supplementary  675 

Albespeyre’s  paper  . . 828 

Albumen  ovi  . . . • 314 

Alcohol  ..  454,  675 

amylic  ..  ..  684 

Aldehyde,  valerianic  . . 61 

Algaroth’s,  powder  of  . . 204 

Alkalines  ..  ..  1 

Alkaline  solution.  Brandish 's  21 
Allium  sativum  . . 34 

Allspice  . . . • 495 

Almonds  . . 293, 414 

Aloes  ..  ..  127 

Aloine  ..  ••  129 

Aloesin  ..  ..  129 

Aloetic  acid  . . . . 129 

Aloeretinic  acid  . . . . 129 

Alteratives  ..  ..  619 

Althaea  ofBcmalis  ..  292 

Alum  ..  ••  76 

burnt  . . . . 77 

cataplasm  . . 78 

dried  ..  ..  77 

whey  ..  ..  78 

Alumen  ..  76 

exsiccatum  . . 77 

Alumina  et  potassae  sulphas  76 
Amalgam  . . . . 638 

Amber,  oil  of  . . . . 834 

American  calumba  . . 607 

Amidide  of  hydrogen  . . 4 

Amidogene  . . _ . . 4,  545 

Ammoniacal  blistering  oint- 
ment • • • • 324 

Ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver  693 

467 

457 
226 
621 
621 

5 
623 
6,  469 
228 
628 
459 

459 
323 

458 


Ammoniacum 

prffiparatum 
Ammoniae  acetatis  liquor 
arsenias 
benzoas 
bicarbon  as  . . 
bromidum  . . 
carbonas 
citratis  liquor 
cupro-sulphas 
hydrochloras 
hydrosulphure- 
tum 

linimentum 
liquor 


fortior  2, 3, 203, 323 
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* ■ , 

Ammonias  oxalas  . . 694 

phosphas  ..  622 

sesquicarbonas  6,  273 
spiritus  . . 461 

aromaticus  4C1 
fetidus  52 
sulphas  . . 691 

yalerlanas  . . 64 

Ammoniated  copper  . . 628 

silver,  solu- 
tion of . . 693 

submuriate 
of  mercury  645 
tincture  of 
opium  . . 382 

Ammonio-chloride  of  iron  637 
mercury  645 
Ammonio-citrate  of  Iron  642 
Ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  628 
Ammonio-tartrate  of  iron  644 
Amorphous  quinia  ..  628 

Amygdalae  . . . . 293 

amarae  oleum  414 
Amygdalin  ..  ..  294 

Amylene  . . . . 402, 415 

Amylic  alcohol  . . . . 684 

Amylum  ..  ..  295 

Anacyclus  pyrethrum  . . 447 

Analysis,  qualitative  . . 693 

volumetric  . . 695 

Anaesthetics  ..  ..  402 

Anethum  ..  ..  461 

Angelica  archangeiica  . . 462 

Angelicic  acid  . . . . 462 

Angostura  bark  . . . . 630 

Anilina  ..  417 

Aniline  ..  ..  417 

Animal  charcoal  , . 679,  681 

Aniseed  ..  ..  463 

Anisum  ..  462 

Anodyne,  Hoffman’s  . . 463 

liniment  . . 380 

Anodjmes  . . . . 349 

Antacids  ..  ..  1 

Anthelmintics  ..  ..  31 

Anthemis  . . . . 692 

Antihectic  mixture  . . 71 

Antilithics  ..  ..  1 

Antimonial  wine  , . 237 

Antimonii  et  potassae  tar- 
tras,  see  Antimonium 
tartaratum. 

Antimonii  oxidum  . . 229 


potassio  tartras, 
see  Antimo- 
nium tartara- 
tum. 


pulvis  . . 230 

sulphuretum 
prasparatum  232,  692 
praecipitatum  233 

terchloridi  liquor  203 

teroxldum  . . 229 

tersulphuretum  232 
Antimonium  tartaratum 

236,  274,  324,  339,  418 
sulphiu^um  233 
Antispasmodics  . . 49 

Antimony,  butter  of  , . 205 

oxychloride  of  204 

Apis  melliflca  . . . . 160 

Aporetine  ..  ..  17 1 

Apothecaries’  weights  . . xi. 

Aqua  ..  ..  675 

anetlii  ..  ..  462 

anisi  ..  ..  464 

aurantil  . . . . 699 

camphorae  . . 472 

carui  ..  ..  476 

cassias  . . . . 477 


Aqua  clmlybeata 
ciimamomi 
destillata  .. 
fervens 
fccniculi  . . 
fortis 
fontana 
lauro-cerasi 


Page 

644 

481 

678 

326 

489 

200 

675 

438 


magnesise  bicarbonatis  19 


menthae  plperitas 
pulegii 
viridis  .. 
picis  liquidae 
pimentm  . . 
potassae  effervescens 
regia 
rosae 

sambuci  . . 
sodae  effervescens 
Arabia 
Arbutin 

Arctostaphylus  uva-ursi 
Areca  catechu  . . 

oleracea  . . 

Arenga  saccharifera 
Argel 

Argenti  chloridnm 
cyanidum 
iodidum 
nitras 
oxidum 
Argentum 
Argol 
Aricina 

Aristolochia  serpentaria 
Armoracia 
Arnica  montana 
Arnicine 
Arrowroot 
Arsenic 

chloride  of 
hydriodate  of,  and 
mercury 
iodide  of 
pastes  of 
powder  of 
solution  of 
sulphuret  of 
white  oxide  of 

209,  696,  679 
Arsenious  acid  . . . . 209 

Artanthe  elongata  ..  105 

Artemisia  absinthium  ..  33 

contra  42 

moxa  . . 331 

Asagrtea  officinalis  ..  41,  502 

Asiatic  pUls  ..  ..  ’ 698 

Asparagin  . . . . 304 

Aspidium  felix  mas  . . 34 

Assafoetida  . . . . 60 

Astragulus  gummlfer  . . 319 

verus  . . 319 

ALStringents  . - . . 67 

Atropia  . . . . 860 

Aurantii  aqua  . . . . 699 

cortex  ..  ..  699 

floras  . . . . 699 

oleum  . . . . 699 

Aurantium  ..  ..  699 

Auri  iodidum  ..  ..  526 

perchloridum  . . 627 

peroxydum  . . 628 

pulvis  ..  ..  626 

Auric  acid  ..  ..  628 

Aurum  . . 826,  685 

Avena  sativa  . . . . 296 

Avoirdupois  weight  ..  xi 

Axungo  ..  ..  290 


491 

492 

493 
513 
495 

23 
202 

690 
318 

28 
308 
119 
118 
80 
317 

312 
187 

593 
406 

594 
206,  693 

595 

691 
167 
617 
505 

446,  464 
464 
446 

313 
209 
598 

625 
524 
212 
218 
697 
557 


B. 
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508 

530 

268 

530 
342 

531 
339,  465 

340 


Bael 

Balneum  sulphuretum 
Balsam  (what)  . . 

Canada 
copaiba 
friars’ 
guijuu 
Peru 
Tolu 

Balsamodendron  myrrha  662 

Bang  ..  358 

Barbadoes  aloes  . . 127 

Barilla  ..  ..  28 

Barium,  bromide  of  . . 530 

chloride  of  600,  683 
Bark  . . . . 613 

angostura  . . , . 630 

false  . . 631 

Arica  ..  ..  618 

Bebeem  ..  ..  664 

Bogota  ..  ..  617 

canella  . . . . 609 

Caribssan  ..  ..  619 

cascaiilla  . . . . 609 

cassia  ..  ..  477 

cinchona  ..  613 

cinnamon  . . 480 

copalchi  ..  610 

coquetta  ..  ..  617 

crown  ..  ..  616 

CUZCO  . . . . 613 

elm  ..  672 

gray  ..  ..  616 

Huanuco  ..  ..  617 

Loxa  . . . . 616 

mix  vomica  . . 631 

oak  ..  ..  115 

orange  ..  ..  617 

pale  ..  ..  616 

Pitaya  . . . . 619  ■ 

Piton  ..  ..  619 

pomegranate-root  38 

red  . . . . 615 

silver  ..  ..  616 

stiychnos  . . . 631 

willow  ..  ..  667 

Winter’s  . . . . 609 

false  . . 609 

yellow  ..  ..  615 

Barley 310 

Barm  478 

poultice  ..  ..  478 

Barosma 262 

Betulina  . . 252 

crenata  . . 252 

crenulata  . . 252 

serratifolia  ..  252 

Barytaj  carbonas  ..  683 

murias  . . 600 

Barytin 515 

Basilicon  ointment  . . 514 

Bassorin  . . 318, 320 

Baths  677 

of  nitromuriatic  acid  687 

sulphur  vapour  . . 611 

sulphuretted  . . 501 

BearbeiTy  leaves  . . 118 

Beaver  ..  ..  ..  62 

Beberia 665 

sulphate  of  . . 665 

Bebeem 664 

Bees’-wax  . . . . 297 

bleached  . . 297 

Beetle,  blistering  . . 254 

Bela  78 

Belladonna  . . . . 362 

Bcnjiimin,  flowers  of  . . 888 
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Benzimide 

415 

Benzoic  acid 

338 

Benzoyie 

415 

Benzoin 

341 

Bergamotae  oleum 

689 

Betel  

80 

Biscuits  of  jalap 

154 

scammony 

180 

Bismutlium 

679 

album  . . 602,  679 

Bitter  sweet 

237 

orange 

599 

Black  draught  . . 

183 

drop 

382 

flux 

167 

ginger 

517 

ivory 

679 

mustard  . . . . 278 

333 

pepper  .. 

406 

wash  . . 132,  554 

Blaucard’s  pills  .. 

649 

Bleaching  powder 

467 

Blistering  beetle 

254 

cloth  . . 

327 

Blue  piU 

151 

verdigris  . . 

213 

vitriol 

85 

Bone  ash 

679 

black 

679 

Bonjean’s  ergotine 

287 

Boracic  acid 

679 

Borax  . . 117,  268, 

289 

honey  of  . . 

118 

Bougie,  caustic  . . 

208 

Bran 

297 

Brandish ’s  alkaline  solution 

21 

Brandy 

456 

mixture  .. 

456 

Brayeraar.thehnintica  .. 

35 

Bread 

680 

Brimstone 

189 

vegetable  . . 

688 

Bromide  of  ammonium 

523 

of  barium 

530 

of  calcium 

530 

of  iron 

640 

of  mercury  . . 

530 

of  potassium  .. 

577 

Bromine  . . 528 

680 

Bromum 

528 

Broom  tops 

266 

Brown  citrine  ointment 

553 

Brucea  antidysenterica 

631 

Brucia 

569 

Bryonia  epigma  . . 

607 

Btickthom  berries 

168 

Bucco 

252 

Buchu 

252 

Burgimdy  pitch  .. 

512 

prepared 

512 

Burnt  alum  (Dried  alum) 

77 

Butter  of  antimony 

205 

of  zinc  . . 

222 

C. 

Cachalot 

299 

Cajuput  oil 

466 

Calabar  bean 

574 

Calamine 

121 

cerate  of 

122 

ointment 

122 

Calamus  arouiaticus 

466 

Calcii  chloridum 

605,  683 

Calciiun,  bromide  of 
Calcined  borax  . . 

630 

117 

magnesia 

14 

INDEX. 
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Calcis  aqua 

7 

carbonas  prsecipitata 

11 

hydras 

. 

680 

liquor 

. 

7 

saccharatus 

9 

murias 

605, 

683 

phosphas  prmcipitata 

680 

Calendula  aiwensis 

. 

282 

Calmative  lotion 

440 

Calmatives 

402 

Calomel 

‘l32. 

555 

ointment 

556 

pills  of,  compound 

234,  556 

sublimed 

132 

vegetable 

, . 

162 

Calumba 

• 

607 

Calumbin 

607 

Calx 

■■  8, 

680 

clilorata 

, 

467 

recens  usta 

680 

Cambogia 

135,  254 

Siamensis 

• 

135 

Zelanica 

, , 

135 

Camphor 

. 

470 

julep 

• 

472 

liniment 

161, 

472 

compound  324 

mixture 

472 

ointment 

473 

Camphora  offleinarum 

470 

Camphorated  acetic  acid 

449 

oil 

472 

spirit 

472 

tincture  of 

opium 

380 

Canada  balsam  . . 

, , 

268 

Candle,  meremiai 

558 

Canella  alba 

609 

Canellin 

609 

Canna 

, , 

297 

coccinea  . . 

, , 

297 

edulis 

, , 

297 

Cannabin 

358 

Cannabis  indica 

357 

Cantharidal  collodium 

328 

ether 

, * 

327 

Cantharides 

254,  325 

Cantharidine 

255 

Cantharis  vesicatoria 

254 

Caper-spurge 

148 

Caphopicrite 

. . 

171 

Capsicin 

« • 

328 

Capsicum  annuum 

328 

, 473 

fastigiatum 

328 

, 473 

Caraway 

, , 

475 

Carbo  animalis  . . 

679 

purifleatus 

681 

hgni 

, , 

682 

Carbolic  acid 

..  52,433 

Carbonates,  see  required  head. 

Carbonic  acid 

403 

Cardamoms 

, , 

474 

Caribaaan  bark  . . 

619 

Carmine 

, , 

683 

Carolina  pink 

, , 

45 

Carragheen  moss 

613 

Carrara  water  . . 

, , 

10 

Carron  oil 

314 

Carthamus  tinctorius 

282 

Carum  canil 

475 

Caryophyllin 

. , 

476 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus 

475 

CascarlUa 

609 

Cascarillin 

610 

Cassava  bread  . . 

319 

Cassia  bark 

477 

buds 

477 

elongata 

180 

flstula 

137 

lanceolata 

, , 

180 

747 
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Cassia  obovata  . . 

180 

oil 

477 

prepared 

137 

pulp 

137 

senna 

180 

Castile  soap 

154 

Castor 

52 

fiber 

52 

oil 

174 

American 

175 

draught  of 

176 

East  Indian 

176 

emulsion  of 

176 

Noi’th  American 

175 

piu’gative  emulsion  176 

tincture  of 

176 

West  Indian 

175 

Castoreum 

62 

Castorine 

62 

Cataplasma  aluminis 

78 

carbonis 

682 

conii 

431 

fermenti 

478 

lini 

312 

nibefaciens 

497 

sinapis 

334 

sodai  cliloratffi 

508 

Catechine 

81 

Catechu,  black  .. 

79 

pale 

80 

brown  . , 

80 

in  cubes 

81 

lozenges 

82. 

Catechuic  acid  . . 

81 

Cathartin 

182 

Cathartic  enema . . 

157 

pills  . . 

133 

Cathartics 

125 

Catheretics 

145 

Caustic  arsenical 

209 

bougie  . . 

208 

Filhos’  . . 

221 

lunar 

206 

of  Reeamier 

527 

of  Rivallie 

202 

potash  . . 

219 

soda 

691 

Vienna  .. 

222 

Caustics 

195 

Cauterants 

195 

Cayemie  lozenges 

473 

pepper  .. 

328,  473 

Cazenave’s  arsenical  paste 

212 

Centaurium 

610 

Cephaells  ipecacuanha 

275,  330,  343 

Cera 

297 

alba 

297 

flava 

297 

Cerasus  lauro-cerasus 

437 

Cerate,  Galen’s  . . 

291 

Gowlard’s 

113 

Neligan’s 

292 

Turner’s 

122 

Ceratum  Galeni 

291 

laurocernsi 

292 

Cerevisiaj  fermentura 

478 

Cerium  . . . . • 

418 

Cerine 

418 

Cerotic  acid 

298 

Cerussa  . . 

111 

Cetaceum 

298 

Cetene  . . 

299 

Cetraria  Islandica 

611 

Cetraric  acid 

612 

Cctrarin 

611 

Cevadicacid 

41 

Cevadilla 

41  502 

Chalk 

85,  683 

mixture  .. 

, , 

11 

powder,  compound 

11 

748 
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Cbalk  powder,  with  opium 

Page 

85 

. precipitated 

11 

prepared 

9 

with  mercury  . . 

149 

Chalybeate  water 

644 

plaster 

654 

Chamomelum  . . 

592 

Chamomile 

592 

Charcoal,  animal 

679 

purified 

681 

wood  . . 

682 

Charta  vesicatoria 

327 

Chelsea  pensioner 

240 

Cherry-laurel 

437 

cerate  . . 

292 

water 

438 

Chian  turpentine 

270 

Chili  vinegar 

473 

Chillies 

328 

Chimaphila  umbellata  . . 

264 

China  loxa 

616 

regia  . . . . 

615 

rubra 

615 

Chirata 

612 

Chiretta 

612 

Chlorate  of  potash 

338 

Chloric  ether 

427 

Chlorides,  see  required  head. 

Chlorimetry 

468 

Chlorinated  lime 

467 

liquor  of  . . 

469 

soda 

506 

liquor  of 

506 

Chlorine  solution 

478 

Chlori  liquor 

478 

Chloro-amidyde  of  mercury  546 

Chloroform 

419 

gelatinized 

427 

Chlorofomyle  . . 

420 

Chlorothalle 

611 

Chondrus  crispus 

613 

Christmas  rose  . . 

148 

Chrysophanic  acid 

171 

ChrysophyUumglycyphloeum  106 

Churrus 

358 

Cimacifugin 

520 

Cinchona 

613 

calisaya 

613 

cinerea 

616 

condaminea  613 

, 616 

coronas 

616 

erythroderma 

615 

flava  . . 

613 

micrantha 

616 

nitida  . . 

615 

ovata  . . 

615 

pallida 

613 

rubra  .. 

613 

sicciiubra 

613 

Cinchonia 

618 

Cinchonic  acid  .. 

617 

red  .. 

617 

yellow 

617 

Cinchonicia 

618 

Cinchonidia 

618 

Cinchotln 

618 

Cinnabar  .. 

557 

Cinnamic  acid"  . . 348 

481 

Cinnamomum  cassia  . . 

477 

zeylanicum 

480 

Cinnamon  bark  . . 

480 

oil  . . 

480 

wild  .. 

609 

Cissampelina 

261 

Cissampclos  pareira  . ! 

260 

Citrates,  see  required  head. 
Citrene 

396 

Citric  acid 

389 

Citrine  ointment 

65,3 

Citrullus  colocynthis  .. 

142 

Citrus  aurantiiim 

395 

Citrus  bergamotse 

Page 

689 

bigaradia 

699 

limetta 

689 

limonum 

395 

medica 

395 

Citrylene 

396 

Claret 

617 

Clavelli  cinnamomi 

477 

Clay  iron  stone  .. 

632 

Cloves 

475 

Club-moss 

688 

Cocci 

683 

Cocculus  indicus 

482 

palmatus 

607 

platiphylla  . . 

260 

Coccus  cacti 

683 

Cochineal 

683 

Cochi  nilUn 

683 

Cochlearia  armoracia  . . 

446 

Codeia 

375 

Cod-liver  oil 

666 

Cohosh 

519 

Colchiceine 

139 

Colchici  cormus . . 

138 

semen  .. 

138 

Colchicia 

139 

Colchicum  autumnale  . . 

138 

wine 

142 

Colcothar 

92 

Cold  cream 

291 

CoUodium  . . 306 

, 307 

cantharidale 

328 

. vesicans 

328 

Colocynth 

142 

Colocynthin 

143 

Colophony 

614 

Colouring  agents 

675 

Colutea  arborescens 

182 

Condy’s  fluid 

499 

Conein 

428 

Confectio  amygdalte  . . 

295 

cassiae 

138 

catechu  composita 

82 

piperis  nigid  . . 

497 

rosse  caninas . . 

401 

gallicse 

116 

rutas 

57 

scammonii  . . 

180 

sennas 

183 

sulphirris 

192 

terebinthinte  . . 

48 

Conia 

428 

Conicin 

428 

Couium  maculatum 

428 

Constringents  . . 

67 

Contrastimulants 

40.3 

Convolvulus  scammonii 

177 

Copahine  mfige  . . 

634 

Copaiba 

6.30 

Copaifera  multijuga 

530 

Copaiva 

6,30 

Copaivic  acid 

631 

Coi)alchi  bark  . . 

610 

Copper 

684 

with  alum  ' 

215 

ammoniated 

628 

ammonio-sulphate  of  628 

water  of 

629  . 

carbonate  of 

214 

impure  diacetate  of 

213 

nitrate  .. 

214 

subacetate  of  213, 

691 

sulphate  of 

85,  215,  275,  630, 

691 

Copperas 

91 

Coriander 

483 

Coriandrum  sativum  . . 

483 

Coriaria  myrtifolia 

182 

Corn  poppy 

381 

Corroborants 

584 

Corrosive  sublimate 

546 

Cotton 

Cotyledon  umbilicus 

Counter-irritants 

Cousso 

Cowhage 

Cowitch 

Cream  of  tartar  , 


effervescing  ape 
rieiit  with 
whey 


Page 
305,  C8f 
53 
322 
35 
40 
40 

107,  393 


Cream,  cold 
Creasote 
Creta 

Creta  prteparatus 
Crette  mistura  . . 

Crocus  sativus  . . 

Croton  cascariila 
eleuteria 
oil 

pseudo-china 
seeds 

tiglium  . . 

Crotonic  acid 
Crown  bark 
Crude  tartar 

antimony 
Crystals  of  tartar 
Cubebs 
Cu6umber 

wild  or  squirting 
Cucumis  colocynthis 
sativus 
Cucurbita  pepo 
Cuprum,  see  Copper. 
Curcuma  longa  . . 
Curcnmin 
Currants 

Cusparia  bark  . . 

Cuspai-in 
Cusso 
Cuzco  bark 
Cuzconia 

Cyanides,  see  required  head, 
Cycas  circinalis  .. 

Cydonia  vulgaris 
Cydonium 
Cynanchum  arghel 
C3Tiips  gallse  tinctoriaj  . . 
Cytisin 

Cytisus  scoparius 


83. 


168 
202 
291 
432 
85 
9 

11,  12 
282 
009 

609 
144,  329 

610 


144 

144 

145 
616 
167 
232 
167 
535 
299 

146, 691 
142 
299 
34 


700 

701 
321 
630 
630 

35 

618 

617 

317 

301 

301 

181 

94 

464 

266 


D. 


Dandelion  . . . . 671 

Daphne  mezereum  241,  331,  447 

Daphnin  . . . . 241 

Datura  stramonium  . . 385 

Daturia  ..  ..  385 

Deadly  nightshade  . . 352 

Decoction  of  sweet  woods  246 
woods  . . 240 

Decoctum  aloes  compositum  131 
cetrariai  ..  611 

chimaphiltc  . . 264 

cinchoniB  tlavso  623 

colocyntlildis  144 

cydonii  . . 801 

dulcamaras  ..  238 

fuliginis  ..  54 

gallas  . . 95 

granati  . . 100 

radlcis  39 

giiaiaci  . . 240 

liasmatoxyli . . 101 

hordci  . . 311 

licliinis  isliindici  611 

mezercl  . . 242 
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Page 

Decoctum  papaveris  . . 383 

pareine  . . 261 

pyroloB  ..  264 

qiiercus  . . 116 

sarsaparillffi  246 

conipositum  246 

sarste  . . 246 

compositum  246 

scoparii  ..  267 

compositum  267 

taraxaci  . . 672 

tormentiUae . . 118 

iilmi  . . . . 673 

Delphinia  ..  ..  610 

Delphinium  staphisagria  519 

Demulcents  ..  ..  290 

Deodorisers  . . 469,  499,  506 

Derivatives  ..  322 

Dessiccants  . . . . 67 

De  Yalangin’s  mineral 
solution  ..  ..  508 

De\’ergie’s  ai'senical  solu- 
tion . . . . 597 

Dextrine  . . . . 296 

Diacetate  of  coppei'  . . 213 

of  lead  . . 112 

Diachylon  plaster  ..  113 

Diaphoretic  mixture  . . 228 

Diaphoretics  ..  ..  225 

Diapnoics  ..  ..  225 

Digitaline  . . . . 433 

granules  of  . . 436 

Digitalis  purpurea  . . 256,  433 

DiU  ....  461 

water  . . . . 462 

Dinneford's  magnesia  . . 19 

Dinner  puis  ..  ..  132 

Diosma,  see  Barosma. 

Diosmiii  ..  ..  253 

Diplolepis  gallse  tinctorum  94 

Disinfecting  fluids  469, 499,  506 


Distilled  water  . . 

678 

Diuretic  potion 

252 

Diuretics 

249 

Dog-rose 

, , 

401 

Donovan’s  solution 

of 

hydriodate  of  arsenic 

and  mercury  . . 

• • 

525 

Dorema  ammoniacum 

457 

aucheri 

457 

Dover’s  powder 

243 

Drastics 

, , 

125 

Drymis  winter! 

609 

Diyabalanops  camphora 

470 

Dulcamara 

237 

Duncan’s  extract  of  senna 

184 

Dzondi’s  pills 

• • 

549 

E. 

Eebalium  egreste 

146 

offleinarum  . . 

146 

Eczema  mercuriale 

640 

Efiervescing  aperient  . . 

168 

powders  391, 

394 

water  of  potash 

23 

of  soda 

28 

Eggs  ..  314, 

701 

Elaine 

161 

Elaiodlc  acid 

175 

Elaterin 

147 

solution  of 

148 

Elaterium 

146 

Elder  flowers 

318 

Electricity 

484 

Electuarium,  see  Confection. 

Elemi 

488 

Page 

EHettaria  cardamomiim  474 

Elixir  of  vitriol  . . . . 75 

salutis  . . . . 184 

Elm  bark  ..  ..  672 

Embrocation,  Roche’s  ..  334 

Emeta  ..  ..  276 

Emetics  ..  ..  272 

Emetic  tartar  235,  324,  339,  418 
wine  of  . . 237 

ointment  of  325 

Emetina  ..  ..  276 

Emmenagogues . . . . 281 

Emollients  . . . . 290 

Emplastrum  adhesivum  114 

ammoniaci  cum 
hydrargyro  643 

belladonna  355 , 

calefaciens  327 

cantharidis  326 

compositum  328 

conii  . . 432 

crotonis  olei  329 

ferri  . . 654 

galbani  ..  55 

hydrargyri  644 

lithargyri  113 

cum  resina  114 

opii  ..  379 

picis  ..  612 

plumbi  . . 113 

resinse  ..  114 

roborans  ..  654 

saponis  . . 114 

adhterens . . 114 

Empyi’eumatic  oil  . . 442 

Emulsion  of  castor  oil  . . 176 

Endosmosis  ..  ..  250 

Enema  of  aloes  . . . . 131 

of  assafoetida  . . 51 

cathartic  . . 157 

of  cevadilla  . . 42 


of  colocynth  . . 
foetid 

of  opium  , . 

of  tobacco 
of  turpentine  . . 
Epispastics 
Epsom  salts 

Erethism,  mercurial  . . 

Ergot  of  rye 

Ergota 

Ergotin 

Ergotsetia  abortifaciens 
Erythrma  centauiium  . . 
Erythroretine  . . 
Escharotics 
Essence  of  aniseed 
caraway 
fennel 
ginger 

rosemary  . . 
EUier,  see  JElher. 

Ethyl 

oxide  of 
acetate  of 
hydrated 

Eucalyptus  resinefera  . . 
Eugenia  pimenta 
Euphorbia  antiquorum 
canariensis 
lathyris 
oflScinarum 
Euphorbium 
Evacuants 
Everitt’s  salt 
Excitants 
Exogonium  purga 
Exosmosis 
Expectorants 
Extractum  aconiti 


144 
61 
380 
443 
48 
322 
155 
540 
87,  283 
283 
87,  283 
283 
610 
171 
195 
463 
476 
489 
518 
502 

450 

450 

449 

454 

102 

494 

330 

330 

184 

330 

329 

126 

404 

448 

151 

260 

336 

413 


aloes  barbadensis  131 


Page 


Extractum  aloes  socotrini  131 
anthemidis..  692 
belre  liquidum  " 79 
beUadonnffi  355 
calumbiE  . . 608 

cannabis  indicse  359 
chamsBmeli  692 
cinchonas  flavm 
liquidum  623 
colchici  . . 141 

aceticum  141 
colocynthidis  com- 
positum 143 

conii  . . 431 

ergotas  liquidum  286 
fllicis  liquidum  38 
fuliginis  . . 54 

gentianae  . . 661 

glycirrliizae  305 
hffimatoxyli  101 
hyoscyami  ..  362 

jalapaa  ..  153 

krameriae  . . 104 

lupuli  . . 365 

nucis  vomicEe  670 

opii  . . 380 

liquidum  380 
pareirJE  liquidum  261 
punicis  gi'anati  39 
quassias  . . 667 

rhatanias  . . 104 

rliei  . . 173 

sabadilloe  . . 603 


sarsaparillae  fluidum 


243 

sarsaj  liquidum  242 
saturni  ..  112 

sennae  fluidum  184 
stramonii  . . 386 

styracis  . . 348 

taraxaci  . . 672 

UVEBUlsi  ..  119 


E. 

False  angostura  bark  . . 

630 

caliunba  . . 

607 

cinchona  barks  .. 

619 

Farina 

301 

lini 

311 

Fat  ..  222,  686 

Febrifuges 

585 

Fel  bovinum 

631 

purificatum 

631 

Fennel 

488 

Fer  redult 

632 

Fermentum  cerevisise  . . 

478 

Fern,  male- shield 

36 

Fenniginous  pills 

652 

Ferrum,  see  Iron. 

Ferula  assaftetida 

50 

erubescens 

54 

orlentalis 

457 

persica  . . 

60 

Fetid  spirit  of  ammonia 

62 

Ficus  carica 

301 

Figs 

301 

Filhos’  caustic  . . 

221 

Filix  mas 

36 

Flax,  common  .. 

311 

Flour 

301 

of  mustard 

278 

Flowers  of  benjamin  . . 

333 

lead 

113 

sulphur 

189 

zine 

122 

Fluid  extract  of  senna  . . 

184 

51 
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Flux,  black 

Page 

167 

Fly  paper 

671 

Focniculum 

488 

Formic  acid 

420 

Formulffi 

703 

Formyle,  terchloride  of 

419 

Fouseloil 

684 

Foxglove  . . 256. 433 

Frankincense 

514 

Frank's  powder  of  Irish 

moss 

613 

specific  solution 

of  copaiba  . . 

635 

Frascra  walteri  .. 

607 

Fraxinus  ornus  . . 

158 

rotundifolia  . . 

158 

French  rose 

116 

vinegar 

68,  388 

wadding 

306 

yellow 

804 

Friar’s  balsam 

842 

Fuligo  ligni 

63 

Fumigations,  mercurial 

642 

Fusel  oil 

684 

G. 


Gadulne 

666 

Gadus  brosma  . . 

666 

callarias  . . 

666 

lota 

666 

morrhua . . 

566 

Galbanum 

64 

Gahpea  cusparia 

630 

ofiScinalis 

630 

Gall  nuts 

94 

ox 

631 

Gallffi 

94 

Gallic  acid 

, . 

96,  98 

Galls 

94 

Gallus  bankiva  . . 

, , 

314 

domesticus 

314 

phasianus 

314 

Galvanic  test 

548 

Galvanism 

484 

Gambier 

81 

Gamboge 

136,  254 

cake  . . 

135 

Ceylon 

, , 

135 

lump  . . 

136 

pipe  . . 

135 

Siam 

135 

Gambogic  acid 

135 

Garcinia 

135 

Garlic 

34 

syrup  of  . . 

, , 

34 

Gelatine,  capsules  of  copaiba  634 

Gelatine,  tannate  of 

95 

General  stimulants 

448 

Geneva 

260 

Gentian 

660 

Gentiana  lutea  . . 

660 

Gentianin 

661 

Gentianito 

661 

Gentisin 

661 

Ginger 

617 

Glacial  acetic  acid 

196 

Glauber’s  salts  . . 

188 

Glass  of  borax  . . 

117 

Glycerine 

, 

302 

Glycirrhiza  glabra 

304 

Glycirrhizino 

, , 

304 

Glucose 

296 

Gold,  see  Aurum. 

Golden  sulphurct  of  anti- 
mony 

233 

Page 

Gondret's  blistering  olnt- 

ment 

324 

Gossypium  herbaceum 

305 

Goulard’s  cerate 

118 

extract 

112 

Grana  tiglii 

144 

Granati  cortex  . . 

100 

radix  , . 

38 

Granatum 

100 

Granulated  sulphate  of  iron 

93 

Granules  of  digitaline 

436 

Grape  cure 

321 

Grape  sugar 

• • 

296 

Grapes 

, , 

320 

diseased,  poisoning 

from  . , 

321 

Gray  bark 

616 

Green-heart  tree 

664 

iodide  of  mercury 

651 

verdigris 

218 

vitriol 

91 

Gregory’s  powder 

173 

Griffith’s  mixture 

, , 

642 

Groats 

297 

Gruel 

297 

Guaiaci  lignum  . . 

• « 

238 

resina  . . 

238 

Guaiacic  acid 

238 

Guaiacum  officinale 

238 

Guaiacyle 

239 

Gum  acacia 

, 

307 

ammoniac 

457 

Arabic 

307 

Barbary  . . 

307 

Cape 

307 

East  India 

307 

eleml 

488 

picked 

, 

307 

Senegal 

, 

307 

tragacanth 

, 

319 

Turkey 

, 

307 

Gun  cotton 

306 

Gunjah 

358 

Guijun  balsam  . . 

• • 

531 

H. 

Hachish 

358 

Hsematin 

101 

Hiematoxylin  . . 

101 

Haematoxylum  .. 

, , 

100 

campeachianum  100 

Hartshorn  and  oil 

324 

Heberden’s  ink 

650 

Hebradendron  cambogioides  135 

Helianthus  annuus 

331 

Hellebore,  black 

148 

green 

443 

white 

515 

Hellebonis  niger 

148 

Helonias  officinalis 

41 

Hemidesmus  indicus  . 

309 

Hemidesmic  acid 

809 

Hemlock 

428 

Hemostatic  solution 

78 

Hemp,  Indian  . . 

357 

Henbane 

360 

Hepar  sulphuris 

, 

600 

Hepatic  aloes  .. 

, 

130 

Hippo  . . 275, 

380, 

343 

Hirudo 

686 

Hive  synip 

346 

Hoffman’s  anodyne 

453 

Hog’s  lard 

'290, 

686 

Hollands 

260 

Honey,  see  Met. 

Hops 

364 

Hordeln 

Hordeum  distlclmin 
Horehound 
Horse-radish 
Huanacobark  .. 

Huile  de  cade 
Hume’s  test 
Humulus  lupulus 
Hundred-leaved  rose  ..  cui) 
Huxham’s  tincture  of  bark  C'J4 
Hydragogues  ..  ..  125 

Hydrargyrum,  see  Mercury. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  com- 
mercial . . 198,  987 

dilute  685 
pure  198 
Hydrocotyle  Asiatica  . . 568 

Hydrocyanic  acid  . . 406 

vegetable  415 
Hydrogenii  peroxydum  559 
Hydrogen,  sulphuretted  692 
Hydrosulphuric  acid  ..  692 

Hyoscyamia  ..  ..  360 

Hyoscyamus  . . . . 360 

Hypersthenics  ..  ..  448 

Hypnotics  ..  ..  349 


I. 


Ice 

676 

Iceland  moss 

611 

and  bark,  jelly  of 

624 

Idea  icicariba  . . 

488 

IcthyocoUa 

687 

Igasuric  acid 

569 

Illicium  anisatum 

463 

Imperial 

262 

Incitants 

448 

Indian  aloes 

127 

hemp 

357 

sarsaparilla 

309 

tobacco  . . 

343 

Indigo 

560 

pills  of  . . 

561 

sulphate  of  ^ . 

560 

Indigofera  anil 

660 

argentea 

560 

disperma 

560 

tinctoria 

560 

Indigotin  . . 660 

,687 

Infusion  of  absinth  .. 

S3 

angostura  .. 

631 

arnica 

465 

beai'berry . . 

119 

bitter  orange 

699 

bucco 

258 

buchu 

258 

calumba  . . 

608 

cascarilla  .. 

610 

catechu  . . 

82 

centaury  .. 

611 

chamomile 

693 

chirata 

612 

cinchona  bark. 

yellow  . . 

623 

cloves 

476 

cusparia  . . 

631 

cusso 

36 

digitalis  . . 

257 

dulcamara 

238 

ergot  of  rye 

287 

galls 

95 

gentian 

662 

compound  66’2 

hops 

365 

horehound  .. 

345 

Pape 
311 
310 
345 
446,  464 
617 
. 514 

211 
. 3M 
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Page 

Infusion  of  juniper  ..  260 

krameria  . . 105 

linseed  ..  312 

matico  . . 106 

orange  peel  599 

polygala  . . 847 

quassia  . . 667 

rhatany  . . 105 

rliubarb  . . 173 

roses,  acid  ..  116 

rue  . . 57 

savin  . . 289 

senega  . . S47 

senna  . . 183 

serpentaria  . . 506 

siminiba  ..  669 

spigelia  . . 46 

spearmint  . . 493 

sumbul  ..  59 

uva  ursi  . . 119 

valerian  . . 6 1 

■wormw  ood  . . 33 

Infusum,  see  infusion 
I n spissatcd  ox  gall  . . 631 

Intoxication  saturnine  111 

luulin  . . . . 611 

Iodides,  see  required  head. 
lodino  ..  661,  687 

lodum  . . 661,  687 

lodism  ..  ..  563 

Ipecacuanha  ..  275,  330,  343 

Ipecacuanha  acid  ..  276 

Ipecacuauliae  pulvis  com- 
positus  ..  243 

Ipomoeapurga  ..  ..  151 

Irish  moss  ..  ..  613 


1 .... 

632 

acetate  of  . . 

636 

ammonio-chloride  of 

637 

ammonio-citrate  of 

642 

ainmonio-tavtrate  of 

644 

and  magnesia,  citrate  of  644 
and  manganese,  saccha- 

rated  carbonate  of 

635 

and  quinia,  citrate  of 
aromatic  mixture  of 

645 

650 

arseniate  of 

637 

protoxide  of 

655 

blaclf  oxide  of 

660 

bromide  of 

640 

carbonate  of 

662 

pill  . . 

642 

saccharated640 

emplastrum  .i 

654 

ferroso-ferric  oxide  of 

650 

tilings 

634 

hydrated  peroxide  of 

654 

iodide  of 

647 

phis  of  . . 

648 

syrup  of  . . 

649 

lactate  of  . . 

649 

syrup  of  . . 

650 

magnetic  oxide  of 

650 

mixture  of 

641 

aromatic 

650 

compound 

641 

muriated  tincture  of 

88 

perchloride  of,  solution 

87 

percyanide  of 

655 

pemitrate  of 

89 

peroxide  of 

652 

phospliatc  of 

656 

syrup  of 

657 

pills,  ferruginous  . . 

652 

plaster  of  . . 

664 

potassio-tartrato  of 

668 

powder  of  . . 

634 

protosulphate  of  . . 

92 

red  oxide  of 

652 

reduced 

632 

rod 

032 

Page 


Iron  sesquichlorlde,  tine- 

88 

ture  of  . . 

sesquioxide  of. 

• 

663 

hydrated 

654 

sulphate  of 

. 91,657 

commercial 

92 

dried 

94 

granulated  93,  669 

saccharated 

94 

sulphuret  of 

• 

692 

tanno-gallate  of 

• • 

95 

tartrate  of  ... 

658 

tincture  of  the  muriate 

88 

valerianate  of 

64 

■wine  of 

659 

wire 

632,687 

Isinglass 

. 

687 

Issue  ointment  . . , 

830 

332 

Issues 

220 

333 

Ivoiy  black 

• • 

679 

J. 

Jalap 

151 

resin 

153 

James’  powder  . . 

230 

.Janipha  manihot 

819 

Jaime  royal 

615 

Jecoris  aselli  oleum 
Jelly  of  bark  and  Iceland 

666 

moss 

624 

Jervin 

, , 

516 

Jordan  almonds . . 

293 

Jozeau’s  copahine 

, , 

534 

Julep  of  camphor 

472 

Juniper,  oil  of  .. 

258 

Juniperus  communis 

, , 

258 

sabina 

K. 

288 

% ■ 

Kamela 

39 

Kali  water 

^ , 

23 

Kelp 

28 

Kenti.sh’s  liniment 

, , 

334 

Kinic  acid 

617 

Kino 

102 

African 

102 

Botany  Baj'^ 

102 

East  Indian 

, , 

102 

Kousso 

35 

Krameria  triandra 

104 

Kramcric  acid  . . 

104 

Kreasote 

..  83,432 

Kwoseine 

• • 

35 

L. 

Lac  sulphurls 

191 

Laemus,  see  Litmus. 

Lactine 

816 

Lactuca 

863 

Lactucarium 

363 

Lactucin 

863 

Lady,  naked 

138 

Lapis  infernalis  . . 

219 

Lard 

290 

Lastraja 

36 

Laudanum 

• • 

380 

Page 

Laurel  water 

438 

Lauro-cerasus  . . 

437 

Lavender 

489 

drops  .. 

490 

Laxatives 

125 

Lead,  acetate  of . . 

107 

mixture  of 

109 

ointment  of  109 

pills  of 

109 

carbonate  of 

110 

diacetate  of 

112 

ointment  of  113 

flowers  of . . 

113 

fused  protoxide  of 

113 

Iodide  of  . . 

676 

nitrate  of  . 

114 

ointment  of 

113 

oxide  of  . . 

113 

pills  ..  ..  109 

plaster  of..  ..  113 

poisonous  effects  of  111 
semivitrious,  oxide  of  113 
subacetate  of  112 


sugar  of  .. 

107 

white 

110 

Leeches 

685 

Leeching 

685 

Lemonade 

896 

Lemon-juice 

895 

artificial 

897 

oil 

895 

peel 

395 

syrup 

895 

Lenitive  electuary 

183 

Leopard’s  bane  . . 

464 

Lettuce  opium  . . 

863 

Lichen  islandicus 

611 

Lichenic  acid 

611 

Lichestcaric  acid 

611 

Light  magnesia  • . 1^?  17 

Ligni  carbo 

682 

fuligo 

53 

Lignin 

305 

Lignum  vitse 

238 

Ligusticum  levisticum . . 

462 

Lime  ..  ..  7, 

680 

bleaching  salt  of  . . 

462 

bone  phosphate  of 

680 

carbonate  of 

9 

precipitated 

11 

chlorinated 

462 

liquor  of 

469 

hydrochlorate  of . . 

605 

hypochlorite  of  . . 

462 

muriate  of 

605 

phosphate  of,  preci- 

pitated .. 

680 

quick 

680 

saccharated  solution  of 

9 

slaked 

680 

Bubphosphate  of . . 

680 

water 

7 

Limonis  cortex  . . 

895 

oleum  .. 

895 

8UCCUS  .. 

895 

Linl  semen 

311 

farina 

811 

oleum 

811 

Liniment,  anodyne 

880 

Brodie’s 

323 

camphorated 

acetic 

450 

Carron 

814 

Kentish’s  . . 

334 

mercurial  . . 

544 

St.  John  Long’s 

835 

Linlmentum  sernginis  . . 

214 

ammonia}.. 

323 

calcis 

314 

camplioraj 

472 

compositum 

323 

752 
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Linimentum  cantharidls 

327 

crotonis  . . 

329 

hydrargjmi 

644 

ipecacuanhoB 

330 

opii 

380 

saponis 

472 

terebintliinaa 

334 

Linseed 

311 

meal 

311 

oil 

311 

tea  • . . . 

312 

Linum  usitatissimum  . . 

311 

Liquor  sethereus  oleosus 

453 

aluminis  compositus 

78 

ammonise 

3 

acetatis 

226 

citratis 

228 

fortior  2,203,323 

terchloridi 

203 

arsenicalis 

597 

Devergie  _ . . 

597 

arsenici  chloridi 

398 

arseniciet  hydrar- 
gyri  hydriodatus 

625 

atropite 

352 

bismuth!  “ Schacht” 

605 

“ Squire  " 

605 

barii  chloridi  . . 

602 

calcii  chloridi  . . 

606 

calcis 

7 

chloratte 

469 

saccharatus  9 

chlori 

478 

ferri  perchloridi 

87 

ferri-pernitratis 

89 

Hoffman’s  anodyne 

453 

hydrargyri  nitra- 
tis  acidus 

217 

morphiiB  acetatis 

367 

hydrocUoratis  371 

muriatis 

371 

opii  sedativus  . . 

382 

plumbi  subacetatis 

112 

dilutus 

113 

potasssB 

19 

arsenitis 

597 

causticaB 

19 

effervescens 

23 

permanganatis499 

sodse 

26 

arseniatis 

671 

sodse  chloratse 

606 

effervescens 

28 

strychnise 

572 

zinci  chloridi  . . 

224 

Liquorice 

304 

Lithic  acid 

2 

Litmus 

687 

paper,  blue 

687 

red 

687 

Litharge 

113 

plaster 

113 

Llthontriptics 

1 

Liver  of  sulphur 

500 

Liverwort 

611 

Lobelein 

344 

Lobelia 

343 

Lobelina 

343 

Logwood 

100 

Lotio  calmativa . . 

440 

flava 

554 

nigra  ..  ..132,654 

Loxa  bark 

616 

Lozenges  of  bismuth  . . 

605 

catechu  . . 

82 

cayenne  . . 

473 

lactate  of  iron 

660 

liquorice  . . 

306 

morphia  . . 

371 

and  ipecacu- 

anha 

371 

Lozenges  of  opium 

santonlne  .. 
tannic  acid 
tartaric  acid 
Lugol’s  solutions 
Lunar  caustic 
Lupulin 
Lupulite 
Lupulus 
Lycopodium 
Lythargyrura  .. 

Lytta  vesicatoria 


Page 

381 

45 

97 

394 

5G5 

206 

364 

364 

364 

688 

113 

254 


M. 


Mace  • • • • 493 

Magistei’y  of  bismuth  602 

Magnesia  -•  ..14,  154 

and  iron,  citrate  of  644 
bicarbonate  of  19 
calcined  . . 14 

carbonate  of  17, 165 
heavy  17 
light  15 
lozenges  of  17 
Murray’s  ..  ID 

sulphate  of  155 

water  of  bicarbonate  19 
with  mercury  150 

Magnetic  electricity  . . 484 

iron  ore  . . 632 

Male  shield  fern  ..  36 

Mallow,  common  292,  312 

Malva  sylvestris  ..  312 

Mandioc  plant  . . . . 319 

Mandrake  ..  ..  131 

Manganese,  black  oxide  of  679 
binoxide  of  679 

peroxide  of  679 

saccharated 
carbonate  of 


iron,  and., 
sulphate  of 
Manihot  utillissima 
.Manna 
Mannite 
Maranta 

aiTindinacea 

indica 

Marble 
Margarin 
Margaric  acid 
Margaritic  acid 
Marrubium  vulgare 
Marseilles  vinegar 
Marsh’s  test 
Marsh-mallow 
Massicot 
Masticatories 
Mastich 
Maticine 
Matico 
May  apple 
Meadow  saffron  . . 
Measures,  table  of 
Meconic  acid 
Meconin 

Medicinal  naphtlia 
pepsine 
Mel 

aegyptiacum 
ffiruginls 
boracis 
depuratum  . . 
violre 

Melaleuca  cajuputi 
minor 


635 

158 

319 

158 

159 
313 
313 

313 
688 
161 
312 
175 
S45 
449 
211 
292 
113 
446 
490 
105 
105 
161 
138 
xi. 
375 
374 
440 
673 

160 

314 
314 
118 
160 
194 
465 
465 


Page 

Melampodium  ..  ..  148 

Melisic  acid  _ , . . . 298 

Meloe  vesicatorius  . . 254 

Menispermin  . . . . 482 

Mentha  piperita  . . 491 

pulegium  ..  491 

viridis  ..  ..  492 

Mercurial  candle  .,  658 

cigarettes  . . 558 

diarrhma  . . 639 

eczema  . . 540 

erethism  . . 540 

fumigation  . . 542 

salivation  ..  638 

tremor  . . 538 

Mercury  ..  537,  688 

acid  nitrate  of  217 
ammoniated  545,  548 
ammonio-chloride 
of 

and  ammoniac 
plaster 

and  arsenic,  hy- 
driodate  of  . . 

bichloride  of  . . 

biniodide  of  . . 

bisulphuret  of 
bromide  of 
chloride  of 

mild  . . 

cliloro-amidide  of 
corrosive  subli- 
mate of 
pills  of 
muriate  of 

iodide  of  548,  549,  551 
ointment  of  552 
green 
red 

ointment  of 
iodo-chloride  of 
liniment  of 
nitric  oxide  of 
ointment  of  . . 
of  ammoniated 
of  nitrate  of 

milder  653 
oxymuriate  of 
pernitrate  of 
pUls  of 


645 

543 

525 

546 

549 

557 

530 

546 

132 

546 

546 

549 

546 


551 
649 

551 
652 
544 

216,  555 
544 
546 

552 


546 
217 
150,  543 
543,  544 
537 
216,  555 
554 

646,  555 

647,  555 
216,  554 

554 


plaster  of 
purified 
oxide  of 
, black 
bin 
per 
red 
sub 

ointment  of 
sulphide 

red  sulphuret  of 
soap 

subchloride  of 
subiodide  of 
suboxide  of 
sulphate  of 
per 
hiper 

white  precipitate  of  645 
with  chalk  149,  543 
magnesia  150, 543 


217 
543 
557 
545 
132,  555 
551 
554 
556,  691 
556 
556 


Methyl,  oxide  of 
Methylated  spirit 
ilezercon 
Jlidges 
Milk 

of  sulphur 

sugar  of 
Minderenis’  spirit 
Mineral  solution 
Mistura  ammoniaci 


440 
440,  456 
241,  331,  447 
332 
688 
191 
316 

..  226 
598 
458 
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Page 

Mistura  ainygdalaj  . . 294 

antihectica  . . 641 

camphorae  (aqua)  472 
cum  magnesia  472 
creasoti  ..  84 

cretse  ..  ..  12 

dlaphoretica  . . 228 

ferri  aromatica  650 
compositn  641 
gentianas  composita  650 
guaiaci  . . 240 

hordei  composita  311 
monesite  . . 107 

naphthffi  medicinalis  441 
scammonii  ..  180 


spiritus  vini  gallici 

456 

Mixture,  see  Mistura, 

Mogadore  colocynth 

142 

Molasses 

315 

Momes 

357 

Momordica  elaterium  . . 

146 

Monesia 

106 

Monesine  . . 

106 

Monkshood 

409 

Monohydrated  sulphm’ic  acid  7 1 

Morphia 

365 

acetate  of 

366 

hydrochlorate  of 

368 

lozenges  of 

371 

mmiate  of 

368 

sulphate  of 

372 

Morrhuse  oleum  .. 

566 

Monts 

397 

Moschus 

55 

moschiferus  . . 

55 

Moss,  Carragheen 

613 

Iceland  . . 

611 

Irish 

613 

Jlonre’s  fly  paper 

671 

Moxa 

331 

Dr.  Osborne’s 

332 

Mucilago 

309 

amyli  . . 

296 

gummi  arahici 

309 

tragacanthse  . . 

320 

Mucuna  pruriens 

40 

Mulherries 

397 

Muriates,  see  required  head. 

kluriatic  acid  . . 198 

687 

Murray’s  solution  of  mag- 

nesia 

19 

Muscorado 

315 

Musk 

55 

Mustard  ..  278,833 

Mutton  suet 

292 

Myristica 

493 

Myristicine 

494 

Myronic  acid 

279 

Myrospermum  Pereirse 

339 

Myrospermum  toluLferum 

340 

Myrosyne 

279 

Myrrh 

663 

Myrrhin 

663 

Myrrhol 

663 

N. 

Naked  lady 

138 

Naphtha,  medicinal 

440 

Narcein 

S74 

Narcotics 

349 

Narcotina 

375 

Narthex  assafoetida 

50 

Navelwort 

63 

Ncctandra  Rodiati 

664 

Nephrodrium  flllx  mas 

36 

Neutral  tartrate  of  potash 

165 

Page 

Nicotiana  tabacum  . . 441 

Nicotianin  . . . . 441 

Nicotina  ..  ..  441 

Nightshade,  deadly  . . 352 

woody  . . 237 

Nitrates,  see  required  head. 

Nitre  ..  ..  262 

sweet  spirit  of  . . 250 

whey  ..  263,401 

Nitric  acid  . . . . 200 

commercial  ..  201 

dilute . . . • 586 

pure  ..  ..  200 

residue  of  . . 690 

solidified  . . 202 

Nitric  ether,  spirit  of  . . 250 

Nitric  oxide  of  mercury  216 

Nitrobenzoyle  ..  ..  417 

Nitrohydrochloric  acid. . 202 

Niti'o-muriatic  acid  . . 202 

dilute  586 
Nitrous  ethereal  spii-it . . 250 


Nutgalls 

, , 

94 

Nutmegs 

, , 

493 

Nux-vomica 

. • 

569 

0. 

Oak  hark 

115 

galls 

94 

Oat  common 

296 

Oatmeal 

296 

Oil  ffithereal 

, , 

453 

of  allspice 

, , 

495 

almonds  . . 

293, 

414 

amber 

334 

anise 

462 

assafoetida 

, * 

50 

hadiana 

643 

bergamot  .. 

689 

bitter  almonds 

293, 

414 

cajuput 

465 

camphorated 

• • 

472 

carron 

, ^ 

314 

of  caper  spurge 

, • 

148 

caraway  . . 

. . 

476 

of  cassia 

, , 

477 

castor 

, , 

174 

of  chamomile 

• • 

692 

cinnamon 

480 

cloves 

475 

cod-liver 

566 

of  copaiba 

, , 

535 

coriander 

483 

croton 

144,  329 

of  cubebs 

635 

diU 

461 

elderflowers 

• • 

318 

ergot  of  rye 

. • 

287 

euphorbia  lathyris 

148 

fennel 

489 

empyreumatic 

, , 

442 

ethereal 

453 

of  fllix  mas 

37 

fusel 

684 

of  garlic 

, , 

34 

henbane 

862 

hyoscyamus 

, , 

362 

juniper 

, , 

259 

lavender 

489 

lemons 

395 

linseed 

Sll 

of  mace 

494 

male-shield  fern 

37 

nutmegs 

• , 

493 

olives 

IGO, 

314 

pennyroyal 

492 

Page 

Oil  of  peppermint 

491 

pimento 

494 

pitch 

614 

rosemary 

601 

rue 

57 

sassafras 

248 

savin 

288 

spearmint 

492 

spurge 

148 

star  anise 
turpentine 

463 

46,  193,  269,  334, 

, 511 

valerian 

60 

vitriol  ..  ..71 

, 692 

Oils,  volatile 

259 

Ointment,  acetate  of  lead 

109 

aconitia 

ammoniacal 

413 

blistering  .. 
ammonlated 

324 

mercury  . . 
ammonlo  chlo- 
ride of  mer- 

546 

cury 

546 

antimonial 

325 

atropia 

352 

basiiicon 

614 

belladonna 
biniodide  of  mer- 

366 

cuiy 

bromide  of  po- 

660 

tassium 

678 

brown  citrine 

653 

calamine 

122 

calomel 

656 

camphor 

473 

cantharides 
carbonate  of 

327 

copper 

214 

carbonate  of  lead 

112 

carbonate  of  zinc 

122 

citrine 

652 

milder 

663 

cocculus  indicus 

483 

creasote 

84 

cucumber 

299 

digitalis 

436 

elder 

318 

elemi 

488 

euphorbium 

330 

foxglove 

436 

galls 

96 

and  opium 

96 

gold 

526 

Gondret’s 
green  iodide  of 

324 

mercury  . . 
hydriodate  of 

652 

potash 

682 

iodide  of  lead 
mercury 

677 

550, 

potassium 

552 

582 

sulphur 

583 

iodine,  compound  565 

issue  . . 330,  332 

mercurial  . . 

544 

mezereon  . . 
nitrate  of  mer- 

331 

cm-y 

552 

milder 

653 

nitrate  of  silver 
nitric  oxide  of 

209 

mercury  .. 

217 

oiiium 

382 

opium  and  galls 

96 

oxide  of  mercury 

217 

zinc 

123 

picrotoxin  . . 
red  iodide  of 

483 

mercury  .. 

650 

754 
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Ointment,  oxide  of  mei- 

cury 

217 

precipitate 

217 

resin 

514 

savin 

832 

simple 

291 

spermaceti 

299 

stavesacre  . . 

510 

subacetate  of 

copper 

214 

subacetate  of 

lead 

113 

sulphur 

511 

sulphuret  of 

potassium 

501 

tar 

513 

tartarated  an- 

timony  . . 

325 

tartar  emetic 

325 

tobacco 

442 

turpentine  .. 

512 

veratria 

505 

verdigi-is 

214 

wax 

291 

white  precipitate 

546 

zinc 

123 

Olea  Em’op®a  . . 

160 

Oleic  acid 

312 

Oleum,  see  Oil. 
Ophelia  chirata 

453 

612 

Opine 

874 

Opium 

372 

Opodeldoc 

472 

Opoidia 

54 

galbanifera 

54 

Opuntia  cocliinillefera 

683 

Orange 

395 

flowers,  water  of 

599 

juice 

395 

oil  of 

599 

peel 

699 

Orchis  mascula 

318 

Ordeal  bean 

574 

Osborne’s  moxas 

332 

Ovisaries 

292 

Ovum  ..  314, 701 

Ox  bones 

679 

Oxalate  of  ammonia 

694 

Oxalic  acid  . . 391, 

, 689 

Ox-gall  . . 631, 

689 

Oxides,  see  required  head. 

Oxymel 

71 

P. 


Pagliari’s  solution 

78 

Pale  cinchona  bark 

616 

Papaver  rh®as 

884 

somnifenun. . 

883 

Papier  d’Albespcyre  . . 

328 

Moure 

671 

Paraglin 

245 

Paralllnic  acid  . . 

245 

Paramorphia 

874 

Pararhodeoretin  , . 

154 

Paregoric  elixir  .. 

880 

Scotch  .. 

882 

Pareira 

260 

Paris,  plaster  of  . . 

690 

Passulffi 

321 

Pastes,  arsenical 

212 

Pearl  ashes 

24 

Pearl  barley 

810 

Pearl  sago 

317 

Pearson’s  solution 

671 

Pectorals 

386 

Page 

Pellitory  of  Spfiiu  . . 447 

Pelosina  ..  ..  2C1 

Pennyroyal  ..  ..  492 

Pennyworth  ..  558 

Pepo  cucurbita  . . . . 34 

Pepper,  black  , . . . 496 

cayenne  . . 328 

cubeb  . . . . 635 

Jamaica  . . 494 

long  . . . . 495 

nan-ow  leaved  ..  105 

white  ..  ..  496 

Peppermint  ..  ..  491 

Pepsino  . . . . 573 

Persesquinitrate  of  iron  90 

Peru  balsam  . , 339, 465 

Peruvian  bark  . . . . 339 

Phaoretine  ..  ..  171 

Pharmaceutical  agents  675 

Phasianus  gallus  . . 814 

Pbenyle  ..  ..  417 

Phenylanime  ..  ..  417 

Phcenix  farinifera  . . 317 

Pbosphatis,  see  required  heacl. 
Phosphorie  acid,  dilute  687 

Phosphorus  ..  689 

Physeter  macrocephalus  298 

Physostigma  venenosum  57  4 

Phytocolla  . ..  353 

Picrasna  excelsa  . . 666 

Picrotoxin  ..  ..  482 

Piere  divine  . . . . 215 

PUls,  antispasmodic  ..  61 

Asiatic  . . . . 598 

blue  ..  ..  150 

cathartic  ..  ..  134 

copaiva  ..  ..  534 

dinner  . . 132,  491 

Dzondi’s  . . . . 549 

ferruginous  . . 652 

Indigo  ..  ..  561 

mercurial  . . . . 150 

Plummer’s  . . 234 

quinia  ..  ..  626 

Pills,  Rufus  . . . . 132 

Pilulse  aloes  barbadensis  131 

et  assafcetida  51 

etferri  ..  132 

et  myrrh®  132 

socotrin®  ..  132 


ante  cibum  132,  491 

Asiatic®  . . . . 598 

assafmtid®  composit®  61 
calomelanos  composit®  234 
cambogi®  composit®  136 
cathartic®  composit®  134 
colocynthidis  com- 
posit® ..  144 

et  hyoscyami  144 
copalb®  . . . . 534 

corrosivi  sublimati  549 

digitalis  et  scill®  . . 258 

ferri  bromidi  . . 640 

carbonatis  . . 642 

lodidi  . . 648 

sulphatis  . . 94 

hydrargyri  . . 150 

chloridi  com- 


posit® 

opii 

plumbi  cum  opio 
quini®  composit® 
rhci  composit®  . . 
scill®  composit® 
styracis  composit® 
Thebaic® 

Pimento 

Pimpinclla  anisum 
Pinlc  acid 
I’inusiibies 

balsamea 


234 

880 

109 

626 

173 

346 

381 

380 

494 

462 

514 

512 

268 


Plnus  larlx 

palustris  . . 
sylvestris  .. 
t®da 

Piper,  see  Pepper. 

Piperin  . . 

Pipsissewa 
Pistacia  lentiscus 

terebinthus 
Pitaya  bark 
Pitch,  see  Pix. 

Piton  bark 
Pix  Burgundies  , . 
liquids 
oleum 

Plaster,  see  Emplastrum. 
Plaster  of  Paris 
Platinum,  potassio  bichlo- 
ride of 

foil  . . 

Plumbum,  see  Lead. 
Plummer’s  piU  . . 

Plums,  dried 
Podophyllum 
Podophylli  resina 
Polychroite 
Polygala  senega 
PolygaUc  acid  .. 

Pomade  of  balsam  of  Peru 
cucumber  . . 
Pomegranate  rind 
root 
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511 
46 

513 

514 

496 

264 

490 

270 

619 

619 

512 

513 

514 

690 

164 

690 

234 

168 

161 

162 

282 

346 

346 

465 

299 

100 

38 


Poppy,  com  ..  384 

heads  ..  383 

red  ..  ..  384 

white  . . . . 383 

Porphyroxin  ..  374 

Porridge  ..  ..  297 

Port  wine  ..  ..  617 

Posological  table  . . 731 

Potash,  see  Poiassas. 

Potashes  . . . . 24 

Potassa  ..  ..  219 

caustica  ..  ..  219 

cum  calce  ..  221 

fusa  ..  219 

Potass®  ucetas  ..  163,262 

aqua  ..  ..  19 

efiFervescens  28 

arsenitis  liquor  597 

bichromas  218, 672 

bicarbonas  . . 22 

bisulphas  . . 690 

bitartras  . . 167 

carbonas  . . 24 

e tartari  crystalUs  24 
impura  . . 24 

pura  ..  24 

caustic®  aqua  19 

chloras  . . 898 

citras  . . . . 242 

et  alurain®  sulphas  76 

et  antimonii  tartras 


235,  274,  324,  339, 418 
et  ferri  tartras  658 
et  sod®  tartras  187 
hydras  ..  219 

hydriodas  ..  579 

hydrocyanas  . . 438 

liquor  ..  19 

effervescens  21 
nitras  262, 400 

pemranganas  ..  497 

sulphas  . . 164 

sulphuretum  . . 506 

tartras  ..  165 

acids  167, 262 
Potassil  bromidum 
cyanidum 
fenridycyanidum 
ferrocTunidum.. . 


677 

438 

684 

684 
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Potassll  hydrargyro-lodo- 

cyanidum  ..  407 

lodidum  . . 679 

sulphuretutn  . . 500 

Potnssio  bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum ..  ..  1C4 

Potassio-tartrate  of  antimony 

235,  274,  324,  339,  418 
Potassio-tartrate  of  iron  658 
soda  187 

Potassium  and  arsenic,  io- 
duretted  solu- 
tion of  the  io- 
dide of  ..  698 

bromide  of  ..  577 

cyanide  of  438 

cyanuret  of  . . 438 

feiTidcyanide  of  684 
ferrocyanide  of  684 
hydrargyro-iodo- 
cyanide  of  407 


iodide  of 

679 

ioduretted  iodide 

of 

680 

sulphuret  of 

600 

Potato -starch 

296 

sugar 

316 

Potentilla  tormentUla  . . 

118 

Potio  diuretica  . . 

252 

Poudre  nutrimentive 

673 

Poultice,  see  Gataplasma. 

Powder,  antimonial 

230 

aromatic 

482 

arsenical 

213 

bleaching 

467 

caustic 

222 

Crampton’s 

537 

Dover’s 

243 

Gregory’s 

James’ 

173 

230 

of  Algaroth 

204 

seidlitz 

18  :i 

Precipitate,  red 

216 

white 

645 

Precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  11 

phosphate  of  lime  680 

sulphur  189, 

191 

sulphuret  of 

antimony 

233 

Prepared  chalk  . . 

9 

Primitive  saturnine  in- 

toxication 

111 

Proof  spirit 

454 

vinegar 

69 

Protochloride  of  tin 

693 

Prunes 

168 

Prunus  domestica 

168 

Pmssian  blue 

656 

Prussic  acid 

404 

Pseudotoxin 

853 

Pterocarpus 

690 

Pulegium 

492 

Pulp,  cassia 

137 

colocynth  . . 

142 

tamarind  .. 

192 

Pulveres  atfervescentcs  citrati  391 

tartarizati 

394 

Pulvis  amygdal®  com- 

positus  . . 

295 

antimonialis 

230 

antlmonii  tartarati 

236 

aromaticus 

482 

auri 

626 

catechu  compositus 

82 

cret®  aromaticus  11,  85 

cum  opio 

86 

opiatus  . . 

85 

Doverl 

243 

elaterii  compositus 

148 

ferri 

634 

Pago 

Pul  vis  Ipecacuanhra  com- 

positus  ..  ..  243 

et  opii  243 
Jacobi  ..  ..  230 

jalap®  compositus  153 

kino  cum  opio  . . 103 

rhei  compositus  . . 173 

salinns  compositus  157 
scammonii  com- 
positus . . 180 

tragacanth®  com- 
positus ..  320 

Punica  granatum  ..  38,100 

Punicine  ..  ..  39 

Purgatives  . . . . 125 

Pyrethrlu  , . . . 447 

Pyrethrum  . . . . 447 

Pyretin  ..  54 

Pyrola  ..  ..  264 

Pyi-oligneous  acid  . . 197 

Pyrolusite  ..  ..  679 

Pyi-oxylic  spirit . . , . 440 

Pyroxylin  . . 306, 690 

Pyrrol  . . . . 3 

Pyrosis  ..  77 


Q. 

Qualitative  analysis 

693 

Quassia 

666 

Quassin 

666 

Quassite 

666 

Quercitannic  acid 

96 

Quercus  infectoria 

94 

pedunculata 

116 

Quicklime 

680 

Quicksilver 

537,  688 

Quince 

301 

Quinia 

617 

acetate  of 

627 

amorphous 

628 

and  iron,  citrate 

f 

645 

antimoniate  of 

627 

arseniate  of 

626 

citrate  of 

626 

disulphate  of 

624 

muriate  of 

627 

nitrate  of 

627 

phosphate  of 

627 

pills  of  . . 

626 

sulphate  of 

624 

unbleached 

628 

taniiate  of 

627 

tartrate  of 

627 

valerianate  of 

66 

wine  of  . . 

626 

Quinicia 

617 

Quinidia 

618 

Quinometry 

620 

Quinquina  de  Loxa 

616 

rouge 

615 

R. 

Rala  clavata 

568 

Racemosa  actroa 

619 

Raisins 

820 

Recamier’s  caustic 

627 

Rectified  spirit  . . 

454 

Red  pepper 

328 

precipitate.. 

216 

Refrigerants 

388 

Reinsch's  test  . . 

212 

Relaxants 

Page 

290 

Renealmia  cardamomum 

474 

Resin 

614 

plaster 

114 

Resina  copaib®  . . 

530 

flava 

514 

guaiaci  .. 

238 

jalap®  , . 

153 

nigra 

614 

podophylli 

162 

scammoni® 

179 

Resinous  tannin 

81 

Revulsives 

322 

Rhabarberic  acid 

171 

Rhabarberin 

171 

Rhamni  bacc®  . . 

168 

Rhamnus  catharticus  . . 

168 

frangula 

169 

Rhatany 

104 

Rhein 

171 

Rheum 

169 

Rheumin 

171 

Rhmas 

384 

Rhodeoretin 

154 

Rhubarb 

169 

Ricini  oleum 

174 

Riclnic  acid 

175 

Ricinus  communis 

174 

Rivallie’s  caustic 

202 

RoceUa  ascharius 

687 

fusiformis 

687 

Roche’s  embrocation  . . 

334 

Rochelle  salts  . . 

187 

Rosa,  see  Bose. 
Rose  cabbage 

690 

Christmas 

148 

dog 

401 

French 

116 

hundred-leaved  . . 

690  ^ 

infusion  of 

116  r 

syi-up  of  . . 

117 

water 

690 

Rosemary 

602 

Rosin,  see  Resin. 
Rosmarinus  officinalis  . . 

602 

Rubefacient  cataplasm 

497 

Rubefacients 

322 

Rue  ..  67,  287, 

332 

Rufus’  puis 

132 

Russian  bath 

678 

Ruta  graveolens  67,  287, 

332 

Rye,  ergot  of  ..  87, 

283 

S. 

Sabadilla  ..  ..41 

, 602 

Sabina  ..  288, 

, 332 

Saccharated  carbonate  of 
iron  . . 

640 

and  manganese 

635 

protosulphate  of 
iron  . . 

94 

solution  of  lime 

9 

Saccharum 

314 

lactis 

316 

oflfleinarum 

314 

pm-um 

314 

Saffron  . . 138, 

, 282 

Sagapenum 

58 

Sago 

317 

Sagus  farinifera  . . 

317 

genuina  .. 

317 

l®vis 

317 

nunphii  .. 

317 

Sal  ammoniac  ..  .. 

459 

Sal  pnmelle 

262 

Salop 

318 

756 
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Salicln  ,,  ..  cos 

Siillne  powder,  compound  167 
Salivation  ..  538 

Salix  . . . . 667 

Salseparine  ..  245 

iialt  . . . . 608 

epsom  . . . . 156 

Everitt’s  ..  ..  404 

Glauber’s  ..  I88 

Geoghegan’s  . . 407 

Rochelle  ..  187 

spirits  of  . . . . 108 

Saltpetre  ..  ..  262 

Salts,  see  Salt. 

Sambucus  nigra  . . 318 

Sandal  wood  . . . . 699 

Suntonica  ..  ..  42 

Santonine  ..  <.  43 

brown  . . 45 

lozenges  , . 45 

pm-e  ..  ..  43 

Sap  green  169 

Sapo,  see  Soap. 

Sarothamnus  scoparius  266 

Sarsa  , . . , 244 

Sarsaparilla  . . . . 244 

Indian  . . 309 

Sarza  . . , , 244 

Sassafras  ofBcinale  . . 247 

oleum . . . . 248 

Sassafiid  ..  ..  248 

Saturnine  extract  . . 112 

intoxication  111 

Saunders-wood,  see  Sandal  wood. 
Savin  ..  ..  288 

Schacht’s  liquor  bismuth!  605 

Scammony  ..  ..  177 

biscuits  of  . . 180 

^ resin  of  ..  179 

V root  177 

virgin  ..  177 

Scheele’s  Prussic  acid  , . 405 

green  . . . . 211 

Schoenocaulon  officinale  41 

Scilla  265,  278,  345 

Scillitina  ..  ..  265 

Scio  turpentine  ..  ..  270 

Scobs  guaiaci  . . . . 238 

Scoparin  ..  ..  267 

Scoparius  . . . . 266 

Secale  cereale  . . . . 283 

Sedatives  . . . . 402 

Seeds  ..  ..  301 

Seidlitz  powders  . . 188 

Signette’s  powders  , . 188 

Semen  lini  ..  ..  311 

Semen-contra  ..  ..  42 

Semivitreous  oxide  of  lead  113 

Senega  ..  ..  346 

Seneka  ..  ..  346 

Senna  ..  ..  181 

Serpentaria  ..  ..  605 

Setons  . , 220,  333 

SevUle  orange  . . . . 599 

Sevum  praeparatum  , . 292 

Sheep  ..  ..  292 

Sherry  wine  ..  516 

Shield  fern  . . . . 37 

Sialogogues  ..  ..  446 

Sidhee  . . . . 358 

Silver  ..  ..  691 

ammoniated  solu- 
tionof.,  693 

chloride  of  ..  593 

cyanide  of  ..  405 

iodide  of  , . . . 694 

nitrate  of  206,  693 

oxide  of  ..  ..  696 

quick  ..  ..  688 

refined  ..  ..  691 

Simaruba  ..  ..  668 


Page 

Sinapis  ..  278.333.606 

Sinapisin 

279 

Sinapisms 

279 

Slaked  lime 

680 

Smilacin 

245 

Smilasperlc  acid 

309 

Smilax  aspera  . . 

307 

officinalis 

244 

papyracea 

244 

sarsaparilla 

244 

Snake  root 

346 

Virgin  um 

505 

,519 

Soap,  Castile 

154 

hard 

690 

liniment  . . 

472 

of  croton  oil 

146- 

of  jalap 

154 

of  mercury 

645 

plaster 

114 

soft 

691 

test 

675 

Socotrine  aloes  . . 

127 

Soda,  acetate  of  . . 

267, 

675 

and  potash,  tartrate  of 

187 

arseniate  of 

669 

biborate  of  117 

,268, 

289 

bicarbonate  of 

26 

borate  of  . . 117,  268,  289 
carbonate  of  . . 28 

dried  30 

caustic  ..  ..  691 

chloride  of  . . 508 

chiorinated  . . 506 

hydriodate  of  . . 682 

hydrochlorate  of . . 508 

■hypochlorite  of  ..  606 

hyposulphite  of  184,  687 
muriate  of  . . 608 

nitrate  of  . . 688 

nitrite  of  , . 689 

phosphate  of  . . 185 

potassio  tartrate  of  187 

solution  of  ..  25 

sulphate  of  . . 188 

sulpliite  of  . . 591 

sulphuretted  sul- 
phite of  . . . 184 


valerianate  of 

26,  61 

, 701 

water 

28 

Sodii  auro-terchloridum 

627 

chloridum  .. 

608 

iodidum 

582 

Solania 

237 

Solanum  dulcamara 

237 

Solenostemma  arghel 

180 

Solidified  nitrie  acid 

, , 

202 

Soluble  tartar  . . 

165 

Solution,  Biett’s 

521 

Brandish’s 

21 

De  Valungin’s 

598 

Devergie's 

, , 

697 

Donovan’s 

625 

Fowler’s 

697 

Hemostatic 

78 

Lugol’s 

665 

Neligan’s 

. . 

698 

Pagliari’s 

,, 

78 

Pearson’s 

671 

Pierlot’s 

, , 

64 

Solutions,  see  Liquors. 
Soot 

53 

Soporifics 

, , 

349 

Spanish  fly 

« • 

2.54 

Spartium  scoparium 

, * 

266 

Spearmint 

. , 

492 

Special  stimulants 

619 

Specifics 

618 

Spermaceti 

, , 

298 

Spermoedia  claTOS 

283 

Spigelia  marylandica 

. • 

45 

Spirit,  camphorated 

. . 

472 

„ , Page 

Spirit,  methylated  440.  4.56 

ilindererus' 

226 

of  wine  . . 

454 

proof 

4,54 

pyi-oxylic 

440 

rectified  .. 

454 

Spirits  of  salt 

198 

SpirituB  aetheris  . . 

4.53 

compositus 

453 

nitrosi  . . 

2.50 

ammooiae 

461 

aromaticus 

461 

foetidus  .. 

52 

armoraciae  com- 

positus 

404 

cajuputi 

406 

camphoriK 

. 472 

chloroform! 

427 

fuliginis 

54 

jumper!  compositus  260 

lavandul® 

490 

menth®  piperit® 

491 

pulegii 

492 

myristic® 

494 

pyroxylicus  rec- 

tificatus 

440 

rectifleatus 

454 

rosmarini 

602 

tenuior 

454 

vini  gallici 

456 

Spring  water 

675 

Spurge 

148 

Spurred  rye 

283 

Sqmll  . . 265,  278,  345 

Squirting  cucumber  146,  691 

St.  John  Long's  liniment 

335 

Staphisagria 

509 

Star-anise  oil 

463 

Starch 

295 

Stavesacre 

509 

Sticking-plaster 

113 

Stimulants,  general 

448 

special 

518 

Storax 

347 

Stramonium 

385 

smoking  . . 

386 

Strychma  . . 569, 571 

Strychnic  acid  . . 

569 

Strychnos  bark  . . 

631 

Stryclmos  nux  vomica 

568 

Styptics 

67 

Styrax 

347 

Styrole 

348 

Subacetate  of  copper  . . 

213 

of  lead 

112 

Subjee 

353 

Sublimatum  corrosivum 

546 

Sublimed  sulphur 

189 

Succinum 

334 

Succus  belladonn® 

356 

colchici  . . 

142 

conii 

431 

digitalis  .. 

436 

hyoscyami 

362 

scoparii  .. 

267 

taraxaci . . 

672 

Sudorifics 

225 

Suet 

292 

Sugar 

314 

of  lead 

107 

of  milk  . . 

316 

Sulphates,  see  required  head. 

Sidpho-vlnic  acid 

451 

Sulphur 

510 

confection  of  .. 

192 

electuary 

192 

flowers  of 

189 

iodide  of 

683 

liver  of 

500 

milk  of 

191 

ointment 

511 

INDEX, 
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Sulphur,  precipitated  189, 191 
roil  ..  ..  189 

sublimed  • . 189 

vapour  bath  ..  191 

Sulphuratum  balneum . . 601 

Sulphurets,  see  required  head. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  692 

sulphite  of  soda  184 
Sulphuric  acid  . . . . 72,  203 

aromatic  • 75 
commercial  71,  692 
dilute  ..  75 

monohydrated  71 
pure  . . 72 

Sumbul  .•  ..  68 

Supplementary  agents  676 

Suppositories,  morphia  371 

tannin  . . 98 

Sus  scrofa  . . . . 290 

Sweet  almonds  . . . . 293 

flag  ..  ..  466 

spirits  of  nitre  . . 250 

Sylvie  acid  ..  ..  614 

Syrup  .•  ••  316 

of  acetate  of  morphia  368 
balsam  of  tolu . . 341 

bark  ..  ..  624 

buckthorn  . . 169 

citric  acid  ..  391 

cyanide  of  potas- 
sium ..  ..  439 

elm  ..  ..  673 

garlic  ..  ..  34 

ginger  ..  ..  518 

gold  ..  ..  526 

guaiacum  . . 240 

hemidesmus  in- 

dicus  • . 310 

hive  ...  ..  346 

hydrocotyle  . . 658 

iodide  of  iron  . . 649 

ipecacuanha  ..  277 

lactate  of  iron . . 650 

lemons ..  ..  397 

marshmallow..  293 
mulben-ies  . . 398 

muriate  of  morphia  371 
orange  flower . . 600 

peei  . . 600 

phosphate  of  iron  657 
poppies  . . 384 

red  poppy  ..  384 

red  roses  . . 117 

rhubarb  . . 174 

roses  ..  ..  117 

saffron  ..  ..  283 

sarsaparilia  . . 246 

senna  . . 183 

smUax  aspera  310 

squills  ..  268 

compound  346 
rue  . . . . 37 

tolu  ..  ..  341 

vinegar  . . 389 

vioiets  ..  194 


T. 


Tabacum 
Tamarinds 
Tamarindus  Indica 
Tannate  of  geMine 
quinia 
Tannic  add 
Taunln 

lozenges 


441 

192 

192 

96 

627 

96 
81 

97 


Tannin,  resinous 
Tanno-gaUate  of  iron 
Tapioca 
Tar 

Taraxacine 
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81 

95 

319 

616 

671 


Tinctura  ferri  aurantiacea 
muriatis  , 
perchloridi 
sesquichloridi- 
fuligtnis 


Taraxacum 

671 

gall® 

96 

Tartar,  cream  of  167, 

392 

gambogi® 

136 

crude 

167 

gentian®  composita  662 

crystals  of 

167 

guaiaci  ammoniata  240 

foliated  earth  of 

163 

hellebori 

149 

Tartar  emetic  235,  324,  339, 

418 

hyoscyami 

362 

liquor  of . . 

237 

iodi 

565 

ointment  of 

325 

jalap®.. 

154 

wine  of  .. 

237 

kino  . . 

lOS 

soluble  • . 

165 

krameri® 

105 

Tartar!  crystalli . , 

167 

lavandul®  compo- 

Tartaric acid 

392 

sita  . , 

490 

lozenges  of 

394 

limonis 

397 

Tartarated  antimony,  see  Tartar 

lobeli® 

344 

Emetic. 

etherea 

344 

Tartrates,  see  required  head. 

lupuli.. 

365 

Tela  vesicatoria 

327 

matico 

106 

Temperants 

388 

monesi® 

107 

Tephrosia  apollinea 

181 

muriatis  ferri 

88 

Terchloride  of  formyle . . 

419 

myrrh® 

664 

Terebinthina,  see  Turpentine. 

nucls  vomic® 

670 

Terra  japonica  .. 

81 

opii  . . 

380 

Test  solutions  . . 693,  et  seq. 

ammoniata 

382 

Thebaina  .. 

375 

camphorata 

380 

Theriaca 

315 

"plnus  larids 

511 

Theriaci 

376 

polygal® 

347 

Thorn  apple 

385 

pyrethri 

447 

Thus 

514 

■quini®  composita 

626 

Tin,  granulated  . . 

700 

rhatani® 

105 

chloride  of  solution  of 

693 

rhei  .. 

173 

Tincal 

117 

et  aloes 

173 

Tinctura  absinthii 

33 

ricini 

176 

acetatis  ferri 

636 

etherea 

176 

aconiti 

413 

sabadiil® 

6Q3 

actaasB 

620 

sabin® 

288 

aloes  .. 

132 

scill® 

266 

ammonio-chloridi 

seneg® 

847 

ferri 

637 

senn® 

184 

arniem 

465 

serpentari®  .. 

606 

assafoetidte  . . 

62 

stramonii 

387 

aurantii 

600 

sumbul 

59 

balsami  tolutani 

341 

tolutana 

341 

belladonnse  . . 

356 

valerian® 

61 

benzoin!  composita  342 

ammoniata  61 

bucco 

263 

veratri® 

505 

buchu 

253 

veratri  viridis 

445 

calumb® 

608 

zingiberis 

518 

cambogi® 

136 

Tinnevelly  senna 

180 

camphor®  cum  opio  380 

Tobacco 

• • • • 

441 

composita  380 

enema  of 

443 

cannabis  indie® 

360 

Indian 

343 

etherea 

360 

Tolu  balsam 

340 

(Neligan) 

360 

Tonic  mixture,  Griffith’s 

642 

cantharidis  . . 

256 

Tonics 

• • •• 

584 

capsid 

473 

TormentU 

118 

cardamom!  composita. 

Tous-les-mois 

297 

474 

Tragacanth 

319 

cascarill® 

610 

Treacle 

• • • • 

315 

castorei 

53 

Tremblement  metallique 

533 

catechu 

82 

Trisnitrate  of  bismuth  . . 

602 

chlrat® 

613 

Triticum  ®stivum  295 

301 

cinchonsB  composita  624 


flavae 
cinnamomi  . , 
cocci  cacti 
colchici  seminis 
coiocyntlildis. . 
conii  fructus  . , 
croci  .. 
cubebse 
digitalis 
elateril 
ergotoe 

ferri  acetatis . . 


624 

482 

684 

141 

144 

431 

283 

637 

258 

148 

287 

636 


ammonio-chlo- 
ridi  ..  637 


vulgare  296,  301 

Trochisci,  see  Lozenges. 

Turmeric 

Turner’s  cerate 

Turpentine,  American 
Canada 
Chian 

common  . . 
confection  of 
enema  of  .. 
oil  of 


Sclo 


700 
122 

46 
268 
270 

47 

48 
48 

46, 193,  269, 
334,  611 
270 


52 


758 


INDEX, 


u. 


Page 

Ulmus  campestris  . . 672 

Umbelled  ivinter  green  264 
Uncaria  gambir  . . 80 

Unguentum,  see  Ointment. 

Urea  . . , . 270 

Urginea  scilla  . . . . 265 

Uvaursi  ..  ..  ' 118 

Uv£B  ..  ..  320 


Virgin  scammony 

, Page 
177 

Winter’s  bark  . . 

Virginic  acid 

346 

false 

Virginian  snalce  root 

346,  505 

Wire 

Vitollus  ovi 

315 

Witherite 

Vitis  vinifera  .. 

320 

Wood  charcoal  .. 

Vitriol,  blue 

85 

soot 

elixir  of 

. . 75 

Woody  nightshade 

green 

91 

Worm-grass 

oil  of 

692 

seed 

white  . . 

123 

wood 

Voigtel’s  tincture 

136 

Volatile  oils 

259 

Volumetric  analysis 

695 

Vomits 

..  . 272 

Page 
..  60y 

..  609 

632,  687 
683 
682 
53 
237 
45 
42 

Oo 


V. 


X. 


Valangin’s  solution  ..  598 

Valerian  ..  ..  59 

oil  of  . . . . 60 

Valeriana  ofBcinalis  . . 59 

Valerianate  of  ammonia  61,  64 
of  iron  . . 64 

of  quinia  . . 65 

of  soda  26,  61,  701 

of  zinc  . . 62 

Valerianic  acid  ..  60,  592 

aldehyde  . . 61 

Vegetable  brimstone  . . 688 

hydrocyanic 

acid  . . 415 

calomel  . . 162 

Velvet  leaf  ..  ..  260 

Veratria  ..  42,  503,  515 

Veratmm  album  . . 515 

sabadilla  ..  41,502 

viride  . . 443 

Verdigris  . . 213, 691 

bine  ..  ..  213 

green  . . 213 

Vermicides  ..  ..  31 

Vermifuges,  ..  ..  31' 

Vermilion  . . . 557 

Vesicants  . . . . 322 

Vienna  paste  . . ; . 222 

Vinegar  . . . . 68, 388 

aromatic  , . 449 

Biitish  ..  69 

Chm  ..  ..  473 

French  . . 69 

proof  ..  ..  69 

Viniim,  see  wine. 

Viola  odorata  ..  194,279 

Violet  flowers  ..  ..  194 

honey  of  194 
syrup  of  194 
root  194,279 

Violina  ..  ..  279 


W. 

Xyloidine 

306 

Ward’s  paste 

497 

Warm  plaster 

327 

Wash,  black 

132 

554 

yellow 

555 

Y. 

Water,  see  Aqua. 

Wax,  white 

297 

yellow 

297 

Yeast 

478 

Wheaten  flour  . . 

301 

poultice 

478 

starch  . . 

295 

Yellow  bark 

615 

Whey,  alum 

78 

gentian  . . 

660 

cream  of  tartar 

262 

resin 

514  # 

nitre 

263 

401 

wash 

555 

. tamarind . . 

193 

wax 

297 

White  lead 

110 

precipitate 

545 

Wild  cinnamon  .. 

609 

Wilde’s  solution  of  atropia 

352 

Willow  bark 

667 

Wine,  antimonial 

237 

Z. 

Cape 

517 

claret 

517 

Madeira  . . 

517 

Zinc,  acetate  of  . . 

120 

of  aloes 

132 

butter  of 

222 

of  bael 

79 

carbonate  of 

121 

of  colchicum 

142 

chloride  of  . . 

222 

of  ipecacuanha 

277 

solution  of 

224 

of  iron 

659 

cyanide  of  . . 

445 

of  opium  . . 

381 

cyanuret  of  . . 

445 

of  pepsine 

574 

flowers  of  . . 

122  ■ 

of  quinia  . . 

626 

granulated  . . 

701 

of  rhubarb 

174 

hydrocyanate  of  pro- 

of squills  .. 

266 

toxide  of  . . 

445 

of  tartar  emetic 

237 

of  commerce 

701 

of  veratmm 

516 

oxide  of  . . 122, 

673 

Port 

517 

sulphate  of  123,  224,  280, 

674 

Sherry 

516 

valerianate  of 

62 

Spanish  . . 

516 

Zingiber  ofidcinale 

517 

Winter-green 

264 

Zootic  acid 

404 

k^4^. 
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